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BOOK 1. 


I. I HAVE heretofore considered how many 
popular governments have been dissolved hymen 
who chose to live under any other sort of go- 
vernment rather than the popular; and how 
many monarchies, and how many oligarchies, 
have been destroyed by the people ; and how 
many of those who have attempted tyrannies 
have, some of them, been instantly and entire- 
ly destroyed ; and others, if they have conti- 
nued reigning but for any time, have been ad- 
mired as able, wise, and happy men. And I 
thought I observed many masters, in their omi 
private houses, some possessing more servants, 
some but very few, who yet were not able to 
preserve those few entirely obedient to their 
commands. I eonsidered withal that keepers 
of oxen, and keepers of horses are, as it were, 
the magistrates and rulers of those oxen and 
horses ; and, in genend, all those called pastors 
or herdsmen may be properly accounted the 
magistrates of the animals they rule. I saw, I 
thought, all these several herds more willing to 
obey their pastors, than men their magistrates ; 
for these herds go the way that their keepers 
direct them ; they feed on those lands on which 
their keepers place them; they abstain from 
those from which their keepers drive them ; 
they suffer their keepers to make what use they 
please of the fruits and profits that arise from 
them. Besides, I never did perceive a herd 
conspiring against its keepers, either so as not 
to obey them, or so as not to allow them the 
use of the fruits arising from them. Herds 
are rather more refractory towards any others 
than they are towards their rulers, and those 
who make profit of them ; but men conspire 


1 XenopJion’s Cyropmdia or Institution of Cyrus, 
from external evidence and because it contradicts other 
historians, is not considered as an authentic history, but 
rather as an historical romance, showing what should be 
the conduct of a wise and virtuous monarch. 


against none sooner than against those whom 
they perceive undertaking the government of 
them. When these things were in my mind, I 
came to this judgment on them ; that to man 
it was easier to rule every other sort of creature 
than to rule man. But when I considered that 
there was the Persian Cyrus, who had render- 
ed many men, many cities, and many nations, 
obedient to himself, I was necessitated to 
change my opinion, and to think that the go- 
vernment of men was not amongst the things 
that were impossible, nor amongst the things 
that are difficult, if one undertook it with un- 
derstanding and skill. I knew there were those 
that willingly obeyed Cyims, who were many 
days’ journey distant from him ; those who were 
months ; those who had never seen him ; and 
those who knew verj' well that they never 
should see him ; yet would they submit to his 
government : for he so far excelled all other 
kings, both those that received their dominion 
by succession, as well as those that acquired it 
themselves, that the Scythian, for example, 
though his people be very numerous, has not 
been able to obtain the dominion of any other 
nation, but rests satisfied if he hold but the 
rule of his own; the Thracian the same ; the 
Illyrian the same ; and other nations, as I have 
heard, the same : for the nations of Europe 
are said to be sovereign and independent of each 
other. But Cyrus, finding in like manner the 
nations of Asia sovereign and independent, and 
setting forward wth a little army of Persians, 
obtained the dominion of the Medes by their 
owm choice and voluntary submission ; of the 
Hyrcanians the same. He conquered the Sy- 
rians, Assyrians, Arabs, Cappadocians, both 
Phrygias, the Lydians, Carians, Phoenicians, 
and Babylonians. He ruled the Bactrians, 
Indians, and Cilicians ; in like manner the Sa- 
Icians, Paphlagonians, and Megadinians, and 
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many otlier nations, whose names one cannot 
enumerate He ruled the Greets that were 
settled in Asia , and descending to the sea, the 
CjT>nans and Egyptians These nations he 
ruled, though their languages dilTered from his 
oim end from each other , and yet leas he able 
to eitend the fear of himself oicr so great a 
part of the norld as to astonish all, and that no 
cne attempted any thing against him. He was 
able to inspire vnth so great a desire of 
pleasing him, that they ever desired to be go- 
>emed by his opinion and srOL He connected 
together so many nations as itwouldbc ahibour 
to enumerate, to uhatsoercr point one ttnder. 
took to direct ones course, nhetber it were 
east, west, north, or south, setung out from his 
palace and seat of empire AVith respect there- 
fore to this roan, as worthy of admiration, I 
liavc inquired by whathirth, >nih what natural 
disposition, and under what discipline and edu- 
cation bred, hi. so much excelled in the art of 
gOTefning men. And whstcrer I haieJcamed, | 
or thlnle 1 know conetmJng him, I shall endea- 
Tour to relate 

II Cyrus is laid to be desertided from Cam- 
by*r*. king of the Persuns, as hit father' 
CamVyscs was of the nee of the Pmeidr, 
who were ao csdlet! from Ferseut. ft is agreed 
that he frss bom of « oiocher called Mandane, 
and ^Vlandanesnu the daughter of Attysges, 
king of the Medei ' Cynis u said to hare 
had by nature s most beautiful person, and a 
mind of the greatest benignity and lore toman- 
kliul, moat desirous of knowledge, and most 
ambitious of glory, so as (o bear any paoi, and 
cndrrjro any Ainger, for ibeaake of praise, and 
he ts yet relcbntrd as such among the borba. 
risns Such Is he tecorded to hare been with 
respect to hit mind and person , and he waa 
rduratrd under the institutions and Uws of the 
Persuns. 

These hurt aeco to begin with a prorWat 
care of the rommon food j not where those of 
most other foTerntneuts begin t for iao»t other 
g^rnmneuts, pislng to all a liberty cf edarat- 
Ing tletf (UUlirn as (tey plcaie, ai^ to the ad 


I A.,«-ea««S«|lrt,iaMi>*,rM>STSMSrwarV'sl^sf 
•Ww«*»vs»,s«»fc,« Awj»««sf«v* SuaMsVwe la I 
•snw^ TV* SSs* S*l Sm« SMnSvS Sr ArwM •as>a 

XWMMS-I t\» Sms W Im sswa Sy ULS WmI •! au I 

C — «S s «*~s «■ ». a «s£mws U a«t«( a* a>*et I 

Sy ts.e «kMM, S«t S« faW,,* If | 

Sf,^ *er«e»e-a.t'~> B '-Ws<-*^i u U«s Sees | 
Sf a,* •rwf>*f»kt4 I 


[book I. 

Taneed in age a liberty of bring as they pinwe, 
do then enjoin their people not to steal, not to 
plunder, not to enter a house by violerce, not 
to Btnke unjustly, not to be adtdterous, not to 
disobey the magistrates, and other things m 
like manner, and, if any tran*grcss, they im- 
pose punishments on them but the Pmisn 
laws, taking things higher, are careful, frotn 
the beginning, to provide that their atiieni shall 
not he such as to be capable of meddling with 
any action that ts base and vile And that care 
they take in thu manner they hare a public 
place, called from the name of liberty, where 
the kings palace and the other courts and 
houses of inagMtmtrs are builtj all things that 
are bought and sold, and the dealers in them, 
tbcir noise and low disingenuous manners, are 
bctmsbcd bcnce to another place, that the rout 
of these may not mix and interfere with the 
decent order of those who are under the fnge. 
nuous ditaphne This place, near the public 
courts, Js dinded Into four parts one Is allot- 
ted to the boys, one io the youth, one to the 
fuU grosm men, and one to those who exceed 
the years of rmlitary serrire Each of these 
orders, according to the Uw, attend in their 
serenl parts , the toys and fuI|.grown tnen as 
soon as it is day , the cldert when they think 
ftmrenienf, except on appointed days when 
they art obbged to be present / the youth take 
up their rest round the courts, in their light 
arms, all but lueb as are roamed : these are 
not required to do it, unless beforehan<i order- 
ed to attend , nor it it deernt for them to be 
absent often. Orer each of the orders there 
are twrlre rulers for the Persians are djridetl 
Into twelve tribes. Those over the boys are 
ebosen from amongst the elders, an! suehas 
are thought to maka them the best boys { thoM* 
over the youth art chosen from amorpt the 
full grown men, and lueh Ss are thought to 
' make the best yosSh { and ever (he full grinm 
men, tueh at are thouj ht to feeder them tie 
, ino»l ready to perfoem their •; pcinte I purt*. 

I aM to rxmjte the orders they freelie ffren it* 
chief msrsttfa'e Therv or* Ikfwlse ch*3se'i 
|ccsI>{eTits oser the elders, w 1.0 ttl» r«*r ih*: 
Chewe al»o perform their dafy Aed, I'-e* ft 
I may appear a hat means they uac to m A e the r 
; cl iseas prtHc tic t^t. 1 ti^l le/w ttU*s wlsl 
part Is spp-Htled f * raeV deptire 

The toss, who fiT<(uest the patr-i pliers sf 
(sstraet ja, pa*s theirlwua i/» s . 

' »4 te3 js=s» tias they f V li*l pw*p««r 
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tlioce with us, wTio go to Icnrn letters, tell you 
they go lor this purpose. Their rulei's, for the 
most part of the day, continue dispensing jus- 
tice among them *, for as amongst the men, so 
the hoys have against each other their accusa- 
tions for theft, rohhery, violence, deceit, and 
calumny, and other such things as natumlly 
occur ; and when they find any acting unjustly, 
in any of these ways, they punish them ; they 
punish likewise such ns they find guilty of false 
accusation ; they appeal to justice also in the 
case of a crime for which men hate one another 
excessively, but never bring to the bar of jus- 
tice, that is, ingratitude ; and whomsoever they 
find able to return a benefit, and refusing to do 
it, they punish severely : for they are of opin- 
ion that the ungrateful are careless and neglect- 
ful both of the gods, of their parent«, of their 
country, and of their friends ; and ingratitude 
seems to he certainly attended by impudence ; 
and this seems to be the principal conductor of 
mankind into all things that are vile. They 
instil into the boys a modest and discreet tem- 
per of mind ; and it contributes much towards 
establishing this temper in them, that they see 
every day their elders bcharing themselves in 
that discreet and modest manner. They teach 
them obedience to their rulers ; and it contri- 
butes much to their instruction in tliis, that they 
see their elders zealously obedient to their rul- 
ers. They teach tliem temperance with respect 
to eating and drinking; and it contributes much 
to this their temperance, to see that their elders 
do not quit their stations for the service of 
their bellies before the magistrates dismiss 
them ; and that the boys do not eat with their 
mothers, but with their teachers, and when the 
magistrates give the signal. They bring from 
home with them bread for their food, and a 
sort of herb, much in use with them, to eat 
with it. And they bring a cup to drink in, that 
if any are tliirsty, they may take from the river. 
They leam, besides, to shoot writh the bow, 
and to throw the javelin. These things the 
boys practise till they are sixteen or seventeen 
years of age; then they enter the order of 
youth. The youth pass their time thus : for 
ten years after they pass from the order of boys, 
they take their rests around the courts, as is 
said before, both for the security and guard of 
the city, and to preserve in them a modesty 
and govemableness of temper; for this age 
aeeras the most to need cave. In the day time 
they chiefly give themselves up to be made 


use of by their magistrates, -in case they want 
them for any public service ; and when it is 
necessary they all attend about the eourts. 
But when the king goes out to hunt he takes 
half the guard off with him; and this he does 
several times every month. Those that go 
must have their bow and quiver, a smaller sort 
of sword in its projier scabbard, n shield, and 
two javelins; one to throw, and the other, if 
necessary, to use at hand. They are careful 
to keep up these public huntings; and the king, ^ 
ns in war, is in this their leader, hunts himself, 
and takes care that othcra do so ; because it 
seems to he the truest method of practising all 
such things ns relate to war. It accustoms 
them to rise early in the morning, and to bear 
heat and cold ; it exercises tliem in long 
marches, and in running ; it necessitates them 
to use their bow against the beast they hunt, 
and to throw their javelin if he fidl in tlieir 
way : their courage must, of necessity, be of- 
ten shnrj)ened in the hunt, when any of the 
strong and vigorous beasts oppose themselves ; 
they must come to blows with the beast, if he 
comes up with them, and must be on their 
guard as he comes on them. So that it is no 
easy matter to find what one thing there is that 
is practised in war, and is not so in their hunt- 
ing. They attend this hunting, being provided 
with a dinner, larger, indeed, as is but fit, than 
that of the boys, but in all other respects the 
same ; and during the hunt sometimes, per- 
haps, they shall not eat it ; either waiting for 
the beast, if it be neeessary, or choosing to 
spend more time at the work : so they make 
their supper of that dinner ; hunt again the 
next day, until the time of supper ; and reckon 
these two days as hut one, because they have 
ate the food but of one day. This they do to 
accustom themselves, that in case it may be 
necessary for them in war, they may be able to 
do it. They of this degree have what they 
catch for meat with their bread. If they catch 
nothing, then they have their usual herb. And 
if any one think that they eat without pleasure, 
when they have this herb only for food with 
their bread, and that they drink without plea- 
sure when they drink water, let him recollect 
how pleasant it is to one who is hungry to eaf 
plain cake or bread ; and how pleasant to ona 
who is thirsty to drink water. The tribes that 
remain at home pass their time in practising 
the things they learned while they were boys, 
in shooting with the bow, and throwing the 
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javelin. These they cortliiue exercising In excludetl from honours and magistraaes, but tU 
'emuhtlon one against another and there are are at liberty to send their boys to the public 
pubHe games, m these kinds, and pnxea set, schools of justice. Thej w ho are able to roam- 
and in whichsoever of the tribes there are the taiiitheirchildrenidle.andwuhoutl'ibour.senJ 
most found who exceed in skill, in eour^, and them to these schools ; they who are not able, 
in obedience, the ntizciis applaud and honour, do not tend thtm ’1 bey who are thu« edii- 
not onlj the present ruler of them, but also the eated under the public teachers are at liberty 
person who had the instruction of them while to pnss through the order of youth , tbej who 
hoys The magistrates likewise make use of are not so educated haie not tint liberty They 
the remamiiig youth, if they want them, to keep who p*ias through the youth, fully discharging 
guard on any occasion, or to searcli for cnminal oil things enjoined by the hw , are allow ed to 
persons, to pursue robbers, or for any other be incorponted amongst the full^rowic men, 
business that requires strength and agitity. and to partake of all fioiiours and migistraeies ; 
Tliese things the youth practise, and when they but they who do not complete their cour«e 
have completed ten years they enter into the through the order of boj-s, and through tl at of 
order of full-grown men These, from the the youth, do not pass into the order of the full- 
time they leaie the order of youth, pass fixe- grown men They who make their prt^ress 
and twenty years m this manner First, as the through the order of the full grown men uner. 
youth, they glw themselxes up *0 be made use ceptionable become then the elders, so the 
of by the magistrates, on any occasion that may order of elders stands composed of men who 
occur for the serxice of the public, and that rc- baxt made their way through all things good 
quires the service of such as hax-e diseixtion, nod excellent. And this is the form of govern- 
ond ere yet in ugour. If some milteuy expe- reent, by the use of uhich, thej tbink,theybe- 
diuon be necessary to be undertaken, they who come tbe be«t men There yet remain things 
are under this degree of discipline do not en- that bear testimony to the spare diet used 
gsge in jtXTitbbowsandjaxebnSjbut wnthxxhat ambng the Persians, and to their carrying it off 
they cull arms for elo*e fight, a corselet about by exercise , for it is ex'Cn yet shameful among 
the breast, a shield in the left hand, such ns the them to be seen either to spit or to blow the 
Persians are painted with, and in tbe right a nose, or any such matter , and these things 
htger sort of sivonl AU the magutrates are could not possibly be unless tliey used a leiy 
chosen from amongst these, except the teachers temperate diet, and spent the moisture bj ex- 
of the boys , and xxhen they have completed ercise, making It pass some other xvay 
lix-e-nud twenty years in tlus order they are These things I bad to say concerning the 
then something upwards of fifty yws of age, Persians in gcncraL 1 xviH now relate the ac- 
und pxss into the order of such as are elders, tions of Cyms, on xxliosc aceount this discourse 
i end are so called These elders are not obhg. was undertaken, bcginmng from his being o 
■ cd to attend any mibtary serxice abronik but boy j 

remaining at home, haxT the distribution of HI. Cyrus, till twelve years of age, orlittlo 
public and private justice , fisve jud^ent of more, x>-aa ethrcaterf under this discipfine. a*»if 
life and death, end the choice of all ro^strales, appeared to excel all his equals, both in his 
and if any of the youth or full grown men fail quick Irarrung of what was proper, and in his 
in any thing enjoined by the law’s, the phj- performing exvry ihmg in a handsome and in 
laichs, or magistrates of the tnbes, or any one a manly way. At that time Astyages sent foV 
that w lU make discos cry oC it, the elders hear his daughter and her son , for he was desirous 
the cause, and give judgment on it , and the to sec him, having heard that hexvas an eie*!- 
person so judged and condemned remains inCs- leol and loxTly child, hlandane therefore cams 
luous for the rest of his life to her father, and brought her son xxith her. 

That the xvhole Persian form of goTernmeiit As soon as they arrived, and Cynit knew As- 
may tbe more plainly appear, 1 telum a bttlo tyages to be his morhefi father, he instantly, 
ba^ , for, by means of what has been already as being a boy of great good nature, embraced 
said it may now be hud open In a very few him, just as if he had beer bred under him, 
words The Persians are sold to be in nuiru and had long had an affection for him and 
alout twelve myruds, or a hundred and obserxinghim set outandadomed, with hii eyes 
twenty thousand , of these none are by Uir and complexion pointed, and with false bair. 
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tilings that are allowed amongst the Modes (for 
the purple coat, the rich habit called candys, 
collars about the neck, and bracelets about the 
hands, all belonging to the Modes ; but amongst 
the inhabitants of Persia, even at ibis day, their 
habits are much coarser, and their diet much 
plainer) — observing this dress of his grandfa- 
ther, and lookingtit him, he said : “ O mother, 
how handsome is ray grandfather !" And his 
mother then asldng him which ho thought the 
handsomer, either his father or his grandfather, 
Cjrus answered ; “ Of the Persians, mother, 
my father is much' the handsomest; and of all 
the hledes that I have seen, either on the road 
or M-ithin the city, this grandfather of mine is 
much the handsomest." Astj^igcs, then em- 
bracing Cyrus, in return put on him a line 
robe, honoured liim, aud set him out with col- 
iars and bracelets ; and, whenever he went 
abroad, carried him with him, mounted on a 
horse with a bridle of gold, and such as he used 
himself to appear abroad on. Cyrus being a 
boy much in love Muth what was fine and ho- 
nourable, iwis pleased with the robe, and extreme- 
ly delighted with learning to ride ; for amongst 
the Persians, it being difficult to breed horses, 
and even difficult to ride, the country being 
mountainous, it is a rare thing to sec a horse. 
But Astyages being at table with his daughter, 
and with Cyrus, and being desirous to treat the 
boy with all possible delight and pleasure, that 
he might the less miss what he enjoyed at home, 
set before him several dishes, with sauces and 
meats of aU lands ; on which Cyrus is reported 
to have said: “IVhat a deal of business and 
trouble, grandfather, have you at your meals, 
if you must reach out your bands to all 
these several dishes, and taste of all these kinds 
of meats !” “ What, then,” said Astyages, “ do 
not you think this entertainment much finer 
than what you have in Persia ?” Cyrus is said 
to have replied : “ No, grandfather ; with us we 
have a much plainer and readier way to get sat- 
isfied than you have ; for plain bread aud meat 
suffices for our meal ; but you, in order to the 
same end, have a deal of business on your hands ; 
and, wandering up and down through many 
mazes, you at last scarce arrive where we have 
got long before you.” “ But, child,” said As- 
tyages, “ it is not with pain that we wander 
through these mazes ; taste,” said he, “ and you 
will find-that these things are pleasant.” “Well, 
but, grandfather,” said Cyrus, “I see that you 
yourself have an aversion to these sauces and 


things.” “ Whatground,” replied Astj’ages, “ have 
you to say so !” “ Because," said he, “ when you 
touch your bread,. I see you do not wipe your 
hands on Jiny thing ; but, when you meddle with 
any of these, you presently clean your hands on 
your napkin, ns if you were very uneasy to have 
them daubed with them.” To this Astyages is 
said to have answered : “ Well, child, if this be 
your opinion, eat heartily of plain meats, that you 
may return young and healthy home and at 
the same time he is said to have presented to 
him rarious meats, both of the tame and wild 
kinds. CjTus, when he saw this variety of meats, 
is reported to have said : “ And do you give 
me all these meats, grandfather, to do with 
them os I think fit ?” “Yes, truly, I do,” said As- 
tj-nges : then Cjtus, taking of the several meats, 
is said to have distributed around to the serrants 
about Iris grandfather, saying to one, “ this for 
you, because you take pains to teach me to 
ride: this for you, because you gave me a ja- 
velin ; for I have it at this time : this for you, 
because you sen'o my grandfather well : this 
for you, because you honour my mother:” and 
that thus he did till he distributed away all he had 
received. Astyages is then reported to have 
said : “And do you give nothing to this Sacian, 
my cup-bearer, that I favoim above all ?" This 
Sacian was a very beautiful person, and had the 
honour to introduce to Astyages any that had 
business with him, and was to hinder those 
that he did not think it seasonable to introduce. 
Cyrus to this is said to have answered, in a pert 
manner, as a boy not yet stnick with the sense 
of shame ; “ For what reason is it, grandfather, 
that you favour this Sacian so much ?” Asty- 
nges replied, in a jesting way: “Do not you 
see,” said he, “ how handsomely and neatly he 
pours me my wine ?” For these cup-bearers to 
kings perform their business very cleverly; 
they pom: out their wine very neatly, and give 
the cup, bearing it along with three fingers, and 
present it in such a manner, as it may best be 
received by the person who is to drink. “Grand- 
father,” said Cyrus, “ bid the Sacian give me the 
cup, that pouring you your wine to drink, I may 
gain your favour if I can.” Astyages bade the 
Sacian give him the cup ; and Cyrus taking it, 
is said to have washed the cup as he had obser- 
ved the Sacian to do ; and settling his counte- 
nance in a serious and decent manner, brought 
and presented the cup to his grandfather in such 
a manner as afforded much laughter to his mothet 
and to Astyages. Then Cyrus, laughing out. 
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leaped up to bii gnndfatter, end lissirg him, 
cried out X " O Sacian, jfou are undone I IwiU 
turn you out of your office ^ I mil do the basi- 
net better than you, and not dnnb. the mne 
myself “ For these cup-bearers uhen they have 
|;iven the cup, dip with b dish and take a little 
out, which, pounng into their left hand, they 
airflow, and this they do, that, in case 
they luix poison in the tup, U may be of no ad 
Yantatp! to thcmselres. On this jXstyBges In 
a je<ting way, said , “ And why, Cyrus, since 
you have imitated the Sacian in ctery thing 
else, did not you swallow some of the wine ^ 
Because, truly," said he, “ 1 was afraid there 
had been poison mixed in the eup , for when 
you feastrf your fnenda on your birthday, 1 
plainly found riiat he had poiutd you ^ poi. 
ton." " And how, child,'* said he, " did you 
know this?** ** l^ly," *Md he, •* because I 
saw you tU disordered in body and mind for, 
first, what you do not allow us boys to do, that 
you did yourselves , for you all bawled toge- 
ther, and could learn nothing of each other t 
then you fell to siting very ridiculously , and 
without attending to the singer, you swore ha 
sung admitahly then every one telling <tones 
of bis own strength, you rose up and fell to 
da&eing\ but without all rule or rueasuse, for 
you could not so much as keep yourselves up- 
right then you all entirely foigot yourselvre, 
you, ihst you wore king, and they, that you 
were their governor , and then, for the fir^t 
tune, 1 discovered that you wore colebnUing a 
festival, where all were allowed to talk with 
equal liberty, for you never ceased talkinc* 
Aatyacw then said ** Does your faiher, child, 
never dnnk till he gets drunk ■*" * ?»<i, tnily,” 
said he > « IVhat does he then." •• Why, he 
quenches his thirst, and gets no farther barm; 
lor, as f taic it. grandlaliier,' said fie, ** it u no 
Sinan that officiates as cupidiearer about him. * 
Ills mother then said t ** But why, duld, do tou 
m Ae War thus on the ^eian ^ Cyrus to this 
U said to reply « llTiv, truly, beeaure I hate 
him i for very often, when 1 ara desirous to 
nra to my grandfatker, this nsitr fellow Wn. 
d*Ts me I'rav, grandfaiher,** taid he, *• kt toe 
Vut have ike govereenent of him but for three 
^va-" " Ili’w wwjJd said 

AvtTafra. Cyrus replied t • ^Vky, im»*»ng as 
h^ d.ws, ju-t at tke cutranee, wktn he had a 
r tvi to r> »*» to A-noer, then wmdd 1 tell him 
tSal he cvuld not p««ihly have ha d nner yn. 

becasse “he was bufy sntk certain yecple" 


then, when he came to supper, 1 would tdl 
him that * he was bathing • and if he was veiy 
pressing for his victual*, I would tell him that 
^hewaswith the women ' and so on, till I had 
tormented him as he torments me when he 
keeps me from you “ Such like sulgects of 
muth did he afTord them at meals t at other 
tunes of the day, if he perceived his grandfather 
or his mother’s brother m want of any thing, it 
w»s a difficult matter for any one to be before- 
hand \nth him in doing it for Cyrus was ex- 
tremely delighted to gratify them m any thing 
that lay in his power. But when hlandane 
was preparing to return home to her husband, 
Astjages desired her to leave Cyrus with him 
She made answer that she was wflhng to gratify 
her fiither in every thing, but to leave the 
child against his will she thought hard. On 
this occasion Astyagesstod to Cyrus “Child, 
if you will stay with me, in the first place, the 
Sacian shall not have the command of your 
access tome, hut, whenereryon come, itshall 
be »n your own povrer, and the oftener you 
vnQ come,” said he, “the more 1 shall think 
rayvclf obliged to you. Then you shall have 
the u*e of all ny horses, and of as many more 
as you please » and, when you go away, you 
shall talre as many of them as you please with 
you then, at meals, }oa shall take what way 
yem please to get satisfied in what you think a 
temperate way then all the seversd creatures 
that are now in the park I give you , and wiU 
besides collect more of all kinds, that you 
may pursue them when you have learnt to 
nde, and with your bow and javelin lay them 
prostrate on the ground, as grown men do. 
Jtop I will fumuh you with for playfellows , 
and what ever cl*e you would have, do but tell 
roe, and you shall not go wiihoat-** When As- 
tjaces had said this, Cyrus mother asked him 
whether hs would go or stay He did not at 
an hesittte, but presently said that he would 
mv And being asked by his mother the rea 
son why, 11 u said that be made answer i “ Be- 
cause, mother, that at home, both at the botv 
and javelin, I am supenor to all of equal age 
wilh me, and am so reckoned , but here, 1 well 
know that in horsemanship I am their infenor 
and be it known to you, mother, this gneves 
me very much. But if you leave roe here, and 
1 learn to be a horseman, then I reckon that 
when 1 am In rrrs.a I *h^ easily master them 
there, who are so good a* sH rxrrases on foot | 
and when 1 rose amoi^t the lUrdea I shall 
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endeavour to bo un assistant and a support to 
my grandfather, making myself the most skil- 
ful amongst those who excel in horsemanship.” 
His mother is then reported to have said; 
“ But how, child, w’ill you be instructed here 
in the knowledge of justice, when your teachers 
are there ?” “ O mother i” said Cyrus, “ that I 
understand exactly already.” “ How so ?’’ said 
Mandane. “Because my teacher,” said he, “ap- 
pointed me judge over others, as being veiy exact 
in the knowledge* of justice myself. But yet,” 
said he, “ I had some stripes given me, as not 
determining right in one judgment that I gave. 
The case was this : a bigger boy, who had a 
little coat, stripping a less boy, who had a 
larger, put on the little boy the coat that was 
his own, and put on himself the coat that was 
the little boy’s. I therefore passing judgment 
on them, decreed that it was best that each 
should keep the coat that best fitted him. On 
tliis my teacher thrashed me, and told mo that 
when I should be constituted judge of what 
fitted best, I should determine in this manner: 
but when I vtis to judge whose the coat was, 
then, said ho, it must be inquired what right 
possession is ; whether he that took a tiling by 
force should have it, or whether ho who made 
it or purchased it should possess it ; and then 
he told me what ■u'as according to law was just, 
and that what i\'as contrary to law was violent. 
He bid me take notice, therefore, that a judge 
ought to give his opinion with the law- So, 
mother,” said he, “ I understand what is just 
in all cases very exactly ; or, if any thing be 
wanting to me, my grandfather here will teach 
it me.” “But, child,” said she, “the same 
things are not accounted just with your grand- 
father here, and yonder in Persia ; for among 
the Medes your grandfather has made himself 
lord and master of all ; but amongst the Per- 
sians it is accounted just that all should be 
equally dealt by ; and your father is the first to 
execute the orders imposed on the whole state, 
and receives those orders himself : his own 
humour is not his rule and measure, but it is 
the law that is so. How then can you avoid 
being beat to death at home, when you come 
from your grandfather instructed not in kingly 
arts, but in the arts and manner of tyranny; 
one of which is, to think that power and as- 
cendant over all is your due ?” “ O mother,” 
said Cyrus, “your father is much better able 
to teach one to submit than to take the as- 
, Cendant. Do you not see,” said he, “ that he 


has taught all the Modes to submit to him? 
So be well assured that your father will not 
dismiss mo, nor any one from about him, in- 
structed how to gain power and ascendency 
over others.” 

IV. Many such land of discourses did Cy- 
rus hold. At last liis mother went away ; ho 
stayed, and was there brought up. He imme- 
diately joined himself to those that were his 
equals in age, so ns to be on a very familiar and 
friendly footing with them ; and he presently 
gained their fathers, both by waiting them, and 
by giving evidence of his nflfection for their 
sons. So that if they had any business vitli 
the king, they bid their boys ask Cynis to do 
it; and Cynis, such was his benignity and love 
of esteem and praise, did his utmost to accom- 
plish it for them : and Astynges had it not in 
his power to refuse gratifying Cyrus in what- 
ever he asked of him ; for Cyrus, when his 
grandfather fell ill, never quitted him ; never 
ceased from tears ; and made it evident to all 
that he was in the utmost fear of his djdng. 
And in the night, if Astynges wanted any thing, 
CjTUs was the first to perceive it, and started 
up the nimblest of any to serve him in any 
thing that he thought pleasing to him ; so that 
be entirely gained Astynges. Cyrus was per- 
haps a little over-talkative ; but this he had 
partly from his education, his teacher obliging 
him to give a reason for every thing that he 
did, and to hearken to it from others, when he 
was to give his opinion in judgment : and be- 
sides, being very eager after knowledge, he was 
always asking those about him abundance of 
questions, how'such and such things were; and 
on whatever subject he was questioned by 
others, being of a very quick and ready appre- 
hension, he instantly made his answers : so that, 
from all these things, he contracted an over- 
Jalkativeness. But, as in the persons of very 
young people, who have shot up suddenly, so 
as to be very tall, there yet appears something 
childish that betrays their youth ; so in Cyrus, 
it was not an impudence and boldness that ap- 
peared through that talkativeness, but a sim- 
plicity and good nature ; so that one was de- 
sirous rather to hear yet more from him, than 
to be with him while he held his tongue. 

But as years added to his growth, and 
brought him on towards the time of his be- 
coming a youth, he then used fewer words and 
a softer voice ; he became full of shame, so as 
to blush when he came into the company of 
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men of years j and that playful pertness» to | 
bluntly accosting every one, not contmue 
with him as before So be became more soft ' 
and gentle, but, in his conversation, extremely 
agreeable , for in ell the exercises that he and ! 
bis equals used m emulation of each other, he ! 
did not challenge his companions to those in | 
which he knew himself supenor, but sudi as | 
be mil knew himself to be inferior in, titose | 
be set on foot, declanng that be would do them j 
better than they Accordingly, he would be. I 
gin vaulting the horse, throwing the jaiobn, | 
or shooting with the bow on horseback, while 
be was yet scarce well able to sit on a horse , 
and when he was outdone he was the first to 
laugh at himself and as, on the account of 
being baffled, he did not fly oflf and meddle no 
niore with the things he was so baffled in, but 
contmued repeating his endeavours to do better, 
he presently became equal to his comparaons 
In horsemanship, and, by his love of the work, 
quickly left them behind. He then presently 
appbed hunseir to the taking of the beasts m 
the park, pursuing, throwing at them, and toll, 
ug them , so that Astyages could no longer 
supply him with them And Cyrus, perceiv* 
log he could not furnish bun with these 
creatures, though very desirous to do i^ often 
said to him \lliat need you take so much 
pains, grandfather, to find me out these crea< 
tures? If you will but send nie out to hunt 
with my unde, 1 shall reckon that all the beasts 
1 see are creatures that you maintain for me * 
But though he svas very desirous to go out to 
hunt, yet he could not now be pressing end 
irapoitunate, as when he was a boy be became 
very backward in going to hu grandfather, and 
what he blamed in the Sacian for not admitting 
him to his grandfather, he became in this a 
Sacian to himself , for he never n ent in, unless 
he knew beforehand that it was seasonable, 
and begged the Sacian by all means, to signify 
to him when it was seasonable, and when noti 
so that the Sacian now loved him extremely, 
as aU the rest did. 

"When Astyages therefore knew that he was 
estremely desirous to hunt abroad and at Urge, 
he sent him out with his uncle, and sent some 
elderly mciwnt horseback with him, as guards 
to him, (0 take Care of him in rough and rocky 
paru of the country, and in case any beast# of 
the mvage kind appeared Cyrus therefore 
was very earnest in inquinng of those that 
attended him what beasu he was not to tp. 
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preach, and which those were that he might 
confidently pursue. They told him that hears 
bad destroyed many that had ventured to ap* 
proa^ them , and that lions, wild boars, and 
leopards bad done the same , but that stags, 
wild goats, wild sheep, and wild asses were 
hannless things. They told him likewise that 
rough and rocky places were not less to he 
dieted than the beasts, for that many, both 
men and horses, bad fallen headlong down pre-. 
ctpices. Cyrus took all these instructions very 
eagerly, but as soon as he saw a stag roused, 
forgetting all that he bad beard, he pursued, 
and looked at nothing but at that which he 
followed , and bis horse taking a leap with him, 
fell on his knees, and wanted but little of throw- 
ing him quite over bis neck However, Cyrus, 
though with difficulty, kept on his back, and 
the horse sprang up When they got into the 
plain he struck the stag with his javebn, and 
brought him to the ground a large, noble crea- 
ture it was, and he was roost highly debgbted 
But his guardians coming up with him, chid 
and reproved him j told him what danger he 
had run into , and said that they would tell it 
to his grandfather Cyrus, having slighted 
from bis horse, stood and heard this with much 
uneasiness , but beanng a halloo, he mounted 
bn boTsc at a leap, as in a sort of enthusiasm, 
and as soon as he saw a boor rushing forward 
over against him, he rushed on him, and, aim- 
ing Tight with his javclm, struck the boor in 
the forehead t and here his unde, seeing his 
boldness, reproved him he, while his unde 
was reproving him, begged that he would allow 
him to carry off the beasu that be had taken, 
and to give them to his grandfather. To this, 
they say, his unde replied ' But if he dis- 
cover that It u you that have pursued and taken 
them, he will not only reprove you, but me, 
for allowing you to do it,“ ” Let him beat 
me,’ said he, “ if he will, when 1 have given 
them to bun i and do you, if you will, unde,” 
said he, •* correct me as you please , do hut 
gratify me in this “ Cyaxares at last said 
*• Weil, do as you please, for it is you that 
seems now to be our lung " 

So CjTui, carrying off the beasts, presented 
them to bis grandfather, and told him that be 
himself bad taken them for him. Thejavehns 
he did not show him, but hud them down sll 
Uoody, where be thought that he certainly 
i would sec them. Astyages said •• Child, I 
teetire with pleasure whatever you give me , 
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but I am not in such v-ant of any of these 
thines as to run you into danger for them.” 

“ If you do not rrant them, grandfather, " said 
Cynis, “ pray give them me, that I may dis- 
tribute them to my companions." “ Child," 
said Astj'ages, “ take them, and distribute 
them to M'hom you please, and of every 
thing else whatever you will." Cyrus, taking 
the beasts, gave them to the boys ; and \rithal 
told them : “ Boys,” said he, “ what very 
tiiflers were we when we hunted in the park ! 
In my opinion it was ns if one had tied tlie 
creatures by the leg and hunted them ; for, 
first, we were within a narrow comjiass of 
ground ; then the creatures were poor, slender, 
scabby things : one was lame, another maimed : 
but the beasts in the mountains and marshes, 
how fine, how large, and how sleek they ap- 
pear ! The stags, as if they had wings, leap 
to the very heavens ; the boars, as they say 
brave men do, attack one hand to hand, and 
their bulk is such that it is impossible to miss 
them. These, even when they are dead," said 
he, " are, in my opinion, finer than those other 
walled-up things when alive. But," said he, 

“ would your father, think you, send you out 
to hunt ?” “ Yes, very readily," said they, “ if 
Astyages ordered it.” Cyrus then said ; 

“ Who is there amongst you therefore that 
^vould mention it to Astyages ?" “ Who more 
able,” said they, “ to persuade him than your- 
self?” “ But, truly," said he, “for my part, 

I know not what kind of creature I am be- 
come ; for I am neither able to speak, nor can 
I any longer so much as meet my grandfather’s 
eyes ; and, if I go on in this way so fast, I 
fear,” said he, “ I shall become a mere block- 
head and fool : yet when I was a little boy I 
was thought a notable talker.” The boys then 
said ; “You tell us a sad piece of news, if you 
can do nothing for us in case of need, but 
that we must beg that of another that is in 
your power to effect.” 

Cyrus, hearing this, was nettled,; and retir- 
ing without saying a word, he stirred himself 
tip to boldness ; and having contrived how to 
speak to bis grandfather in the least offensive 
manner, and to obtain for himself and the boys 
tvliat they desired, he went in. Thus then he 
began : “ Tell me,” said he, “ grandfather, if 
one of your domestic servants should ran away, 
and you should take him again, what would you 
do with him ?" “ Why,’’ said he, “ what 

should I do but put him in chains, and force him- 
to work?” “ But if a runaway should of himself 


return to you, whiit would you do ?” “ IVhat 
else," said he, “but have him whipped, that ha 
may do so no more, then make use of him oh 
before ?” “ It is time therefore,” said Cyrus, 
“to prepare yourself to bestow a whipping on 
me, as having contrived to run away, and take 
my companions with me a-huntiug." “ Then," 
said Ast^aiges, “ you have done very well to 
tell it me beforehand ; for henceforward, I 
order you not to stir. It is a fine thing, 
indeed," said he, “if, for the sake of n little 
venison, I shall send out my daughter’s son to 
ramble at bis pleasure.” 

Cyrus, bearing this, obeyed, and stayed at 
borne much afliicted, carrying a melancholy 
countenance, and remaining silent. Astyages, 
when he found that he was so extremely 
nfllictcd, being willing to please him, carried 
him out to hunt •, and, assembling abundance 
of people, both foot and horse, and likewise 
the hoys, and driving the beasts out into the 
champaign country, he made a great hunt ; 
and being himself present, royally attended, he 
gave orders that none should throw till Cryus 
was satisfied and had enough of the exercise. 
But Cynis would not let him hinder them. “ If 
you have a mind, gi-aiidfuthcr,” said he, “ that 
I should hunt with pleasure, let all those about 
me pursue and engage in the fray, and do tlie 
best,” Astj’agcs then gave them liis leave, 
and, taking a station, saw them engaged amongst 
the beasts, striving to out do each other, pursuing 
and throwing their javelins. He was delighted 
with Cyrus, who, in transports of joy, could 
not hold his tongue, but, like a young generous 
dog that opens when he approaches the beast 
he pursues, encouraged every one, calling on 
them by name. He was pleased to see him 
laughing at one ; and another he observed him 
to jiraise cordially, and without the least emo- 
tion of envy. At last Astyages, having taken 
abunrifipce of game, retired; but was so pleased 
with that hunt, that he always went out with 
Cyrus, whenever he was able, taking abund- 
ance of people with him, and the boys, for the 
sake of Cyrus, ‘Thus, for the most part, did 
Cyrus pass his time, doing service and pleasure 
to all, and hart to none. 

But when he was about fifteen or sixteer 
years of age the king of Assyria’s son, being to 
celebrate his nuptials, had a mind at that timtj 
to hunt ; and hearing that there was plenty ot 
game on the borders of the Assyi-ians and 
Medes, they having not been • ’ ^ ' because 
of the war b 
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fd to go. That he might hunt therefore se» 
cuTel 7 , be took mth bim a body of horse and 
another of bght-armed foot, who were to drive 
the beasts out of their fastnesses into the open, 
cultivated country Being come therefore to 
the place where their garnsons were, and a 
guard always attending, here he supped as in- 
tending to hunt the next day early in the mom 
ing but that evening a guard of horse and foot 
arrived from the city to relieve those who 
were there before He therefore thought that 
be bad now a bandsome army vvitb him, con- 
sisting of a double guard, besides a considerable 
number, both of horse and foot, that bad at 
tended on htmself He judged U best there- 
fore to ut dertake a plunder of the Afedian ter- 
ritory , that this would be a nobler exploit than 
a hunt, and he thought be should procure 
great store of beasts for saendee So rising 
rally in tbemoming he led his army forwards. 
The foot he left in close order on the borders 
he himself advanced with the horse up to the 
Jlfedun garnsons , and, beeping the best of 
them and the greatest number with himself, be 
halted there, that the hledes in gamson might 
not march and charge those who were to scour 
the country , and such as were proper he sent 
out in parties, some to run one way and some an- 
other, and ordered them to surround and seize 
all that they met with, and bring all off to bi(a 
These did as they were ordered Out notice 
being given to Astyages (bat the eneaifKas 
got into the country, be marched with what 
forces he had at hand to the borders Kis son 

did so, in like manner, with some horse that 
were at band , and be signified to all bis other 
forces to march after to support bun IVhea 
they Came up, and saw a great number of As- 
syrians in close order, and their bones standing 
quietly and still, the Aledes hkeinse bolted and 
stood 

Cyrus, seeing other people marching on all 
sides to support then fnends, set forward him 
seif, putting on bis arms for tbe tint time, 
never imagining that he should be so soon 
armed with them m the manner be desired , for 
they were very fine, and fitted him very well, 
being Burb as his grand/atber bad ordered to 
he madL to f t lus body So, being thus com- 
pletely armed he set out on hor*elxirlt. Asty 
agw, getting sight of him, wondered by whose 
order and encouragement he raroc however, 
he bid him beep by him- Cyrus, when he saw 
a great number of honemen fctmung him, ash- 
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ed* *« Grandfather,” said be, “ are these men 
enemies that sit quietly there on horseback ?* 
“ Th%y are enemies, ' said he. “ And are 
those so too that are scouring the country’" 
** Yes, and those too ” “ By Jove, then, 

grondfatber '• said be, “jnelhinks these that 
are thus plundering us are wretched fellows, 
and Qiounted on wTetebed horses and must 
not some of us inarch against them’” “Do 
not you see, child ” said he, •' what a body of 
horse stands there in close order, and who, if 
we advance against the others, will intercept 
us? And we have not yet our full strength 
with Us " “ But," said Cyrus, “ if you wait 
here, und collect those that are marching to join 
us, these of our enemies that are here vnll be 
under apprehension, and will not stir, and the 
plonderers, when tb^see an_y men marching 
against them, will presently drop their booty " 
On hi4 saying this, Astyages thought there. was 
something m what be said, and wondering at 
his sagacity and vigilance, ordered bis son to 
take a squadron of horse and march against tbe 
pluodarers “ J, said be, “ will bear denm on 
these tnen that are here, if they offer to move 
towards you , so that they shall be obliged to 
be intent on us ’ •" 

Cyajcares taking of the strongest and bes^ 
both of men and horses, marched , and Cyrus 
j seeing these put fonvard, joined and pushed on 
with them, and presently got at the head t>f 
them Cyaxares foUowed, and the rest were 
I out left t^hind. As soon as tbe plunderers 
saw them approoching, then quitting their 
booty, they flei They that were with Cyrus 
intercepted them, and flew to blows with such 
as they could come up with, and Cyrus was the 
I first at the work. Those who, by turning aside 
escaped them, they pursued in the rear, and 
did not give over, but met with several of 
I them Like a generous dog that has no ex. 

I penente, and that runs headlong without cau- 
tion DU a boar, so ran Cyrus, minding only to 
'deal bis idowa where any came nithin bis 
I reach, Mithoiit farther foresight or eonsidera 
I lion The enemy, when they saw their pc« pW 
m distress, moved their main body, judging that 
' the punoit Mould cease as soon as they si o U 
I be seen to advance Cyrus, notwithstniidinA 
I did not g\re over, but calling out to his U' «le 
i f®f pursued and pre**ing continually on, 

I put the enemy to an entire Toote Cyatsrrs 
j followed, f perhaps Wing in awe of hit father,) 
i and the rest fullovred afttr, who thought, per. 
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"Stleie hanng rcceired the Iciss, is said to tiare | 
cskod t'his question “ And is it n custom I 
smong the Persians to kiss reVitiona?** “ It is 
80," said Cjrrus, “ when they see one another I 
nt some distance of time, or when they part * ■ 
“ Then," said the hlede, “ it seems now to he ' 
time for yoa to kiss roe again , for, as yoa see, ' 
J amjnst gomgaway." So Cyrus, kissing him 
again, dismissed him, and went his way They 
had not gone very far before the Mede came ' 
lip w ith him again, w ith his horse all over in a I 
sweat, and Cyrus, getting sight of him, said,' 
“ What have you forgot any thing that you I 
had B jnind to say to roe ? * “ >iO, hy Jove ! 
said he, '* but I am come again at a distance of | 
time" "Dear relation 1 * said he, “it is a very! 
short one * “How BshQrtone?*aatdtheMede, 
do you not know, Cyrus," said be, “ that 
the scry twinkling of my eyes is along time to 
be w ithout seeing you, you who are so lovely^ 
Here Cyius from being in tears, broke out 
into laughter bid him “go his way, and take 
courage , that in a little time be would be with 
them again, and (hat then he would be at 
liberty to look at him if he pleased, wnthsteady 
eyes, and without twinkling 

V Cyrus, returning thus into Persia is said 
to ha\e continued a year longer amongst the 
boj 8 At first they made their jests on bun, 
ns being now come home. Instructed amongst 
the hledcs m luxury and pleasure But when 
they saw that he ilothed himself as they did, 
that he drank as they did, and with pleasure , 
and that in festivals when they bad a little more 
than ordinary plentj, they pcrcencd bJro more 
ready to gbe his ehue away than desirous to 
bate It lumself and besides when they saw 
him lu alt other respects much superior to 
X’ltntpidiTWjlihvy wcreVovn aStomAieh «('intn ' 
Tlien having poised through the discipline of 
these years, and enteni g the order of youth, 
he here again appeared superior to the rest, 
both in executing what was proper, in under- 
going eicry thing that was bis part ao to do. 
In his respects to lus ciders, and in his obedt- 
tnre to his rulers 

In progress of time Astpges died, and his 
ton Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus mother, took 
on him the government of the Jledes. And 
the king of Assyria, having oierthrown tU the 
fcynana, who were no smaU nation, and haring 
subjected the king of the Arabs, and holding 
the ITyrcanians under bis dominion, and bring 
tt that ume at war tvith the Bactnans, coa- 
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sidered that if he could break the power of the 
Medcs he should easily obtain the dominion of 
all around him, for the Medes seemed to be 
the strongest of all the neighbouring nations. 
So he sent round to all those that were subject 
to himself , he sent to Crmsus, king of Lydia, 
to the king of Cappadocia, to ^th the Pbrygi- 
as, to the Ciinans, Paphlagonians, Indians, and 
Cilicians, loading the hledes and Persians wntb 
calumny and reproach , telling them how great, 
how powerful, and bow umted in interest these 
two nations werehy means of several intennar- 
nages , that they would unite into one, and if 
he did not prevent them, and break their power, 
they w ould run a nsk, by attacking each nation 
severally, to overturn alk Some being per 
suaded by these arguments, entered into a con> 
federacy with him, others were prevailed 
With by money and presents, for in these he 
abounded, 

Cyaxares, the son of A$tyages,whenhe per. 
ceu^ this design, and these united prepara. 

I tiotia against him, did himself immediately 
make the utmost preparations that be was able 
I to oppose them , end he sent to the Persians, 

I both to the pubbe council and to Cambysea, 

I who was mamed to his sister, and was king of 
Persia. He sent bkewise to Cyrus, desinng 
him to endeavour to corneas commander of the 
I fortes, if the pubbe council of the Persians 
I should send any , for Cyrus by this Umo had 
, completed ten years amongst the youth, and 
was now of the full grown men. 

So Gyms accepting it, the elders in council 
chose faun commander of the expedition into 
hledia. They gave him power to choose two 
hundred from amongst those who were equally 
entitled to all honours, and to each of these they 
ptw -poww Vo x?rrt««fc^ tfttr bi Vu^ir own ortw 
These, ^together, made a thousand. Again, 
to each of these thousands they gave a power 
to choose from amongst the common people of 
Persia ten targeteert, ten sbngcrs, and ten 
archers Thus there were ten thousand arch, 
ers, ten thousand torgeteen, and ten thousand 
sbngers, and the thousand besides. So great 
was the army that was given to Cyrus t and as 
soon os he Was chosen he began by making ap- 
plication to the gods , and having lacndced 
happily and tuccesifully, be then chose the iw-o 
hundred , and when these had afterwards cho- 
sen each their four, be assembled them to- 
gether, and made his first discourse to them 
thus 
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u Friends, I lave chosen you, not as having ‘ 
now for the first time had proof of your worth, 
but as having seen you, from boys, performing 
with ardour all things that the city judges ex- 
cellent and noble, and avoiding entirely what- 
ever it reckons mean and base. I would now 
lay before you on what account it is that I, not 
unwillingly, am placed in this station, and that 
I have called you together. I have thought 
that our forefathers were nowise inferior to 
ourselves ; for they passed their days in the 
Tcontinual exercise and practice of such things 
as are thought actions of virtue ; but what 
uith this their virtue they have acquired, either 
for the public of Persia, or for themselves, 
I cannot yet discover. Yet, in my opinion, 
men practise no virtue, but that by it they may 
gain the advantage of the ricious. They who 
abstain from pleasures at present, do not do it 
that they may never have delight ; but they do 
it that, by means of that temperance at present, 
they may in future time have returns of delight 
manifold. They who are desirous to be 
■powerful in speaking, do not exercise them- 
selves in it that they may never give over dis- 
coursing ; but they do it in hopes, that, prevaiL 
ing on numbers of men by the power of their 
eloquence, they may effect many things, and 
those of great consequence. 

“ They who exercise themselves in martial 
affairs do not take pains in it that they may 
never cease fighting; but they judge, that by 
making themselves able in military affairs, 
they shall acquire great riches, great happiness, 
and great honours, to themselves and to their 
country. And if any have taken pains to ac- 
quire ability and skill in these affairs, and 
without reaping any fruits from them, have 
neglected themselves till they have been dis- 
abled by old age, in my opinion they have un- 
dergone the same fate as one who was desirous 
to be a good husbandman would do, w'ho, 
sowing and planting with skill, when the time 
came for gathering the fniits, should let them 
fall ungathered to the ground again : and as a 
wrestler, who, after much pains bestowed, 
and becoming qualified for victory, should pass 
his days without entering the lists ; and in my 
opinion such a one could not justly be freed 
from the imputation of folly. Let not us, 
friends, submit to such a fate ; but, since we 
arc conscious to ourselves that, from boys, w’e 
are exercised in all great and noble things, let 
tis march against these enemies of ours, that I, 


an eye-witness, w'ell know to be poor, insigni- 
ficant men, as antagonists to you; for such 
men. are not very dangerous antagonists, who, 
though they may be skilful at their bow, and 
at their javelin, and in horsemanship, yet when 
they are to undergo toil and labour, sink under 
it : and these men, with respect to pains and 
labour, are mean and poor. Nor are such 
men dangerous antagonists, who, when they 
are to watch and deny themselves their usual 
rest, are quite broken by it ; and in tbis re- 
spect likewise these men are mean and poor. 
Nor are such dangerous antagonists, who, 
though able in all these respects, yet are igno- 
rant bow to deal either with allies or ndth ene- 
mies : and these men are evidently ignorant 
and unpractised in the noblest arts. But you 
can make use of the night, as others of the day ; 
you reckon that toil and pains must conduct 
you to a life of pleasure ; you can use hunger 
to relish your food, as others do the daintiest 
meats ; you, evqn with more ease than lions, 
can bear the drinking of plain water ; and you 
carry within your minds the noblest and most 
warlike quality in the world ; for praise is what 
you are pleased with above all things, and they 
that are lovers of praise do of course undergo 
all toil, and all danger, with pleasiue. If I 
say these things of you, and know other\vise, 
I abuse myself ; for whatever falls short of 
this in your conduct, the deficiency vull fall 
on me. But I trust to my own experience, 
to your good-will towards me, and to the folly 
of our enemies, that these good hopes will not 
fail me. Let us set forward with confidence, 
since we are far from appearing to be taken 
with an unjust desire of what belongs to others ; 
for our enemies are coming on us, being them- 
selves the aggressors in wrong. Our friends 
call us to their assistance ; W'hat therefore is 
more just than to repel injuries ? what more 
noble than to help our friends? Besides, 
methinks it ought not to be one of the least 
grounds of your confidence in this case, that I 
do not set out on this expedition with the 
neglect of the gods ; for you, who have coii- 
versed much with me, know that I have en- 
deavoured to begin not great affairs only, but 
even little ones, with application to the gods. 
To conclude,” said he, “ what fai-ther shall I 
say? Do you make choice of your men, and 
take them under your care : and making all 
things else ready, march to the Medes ; I, 
first returning back to my father, u-ill go before 
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you, that 1 may learn, as soon as possible, the 
condition of the enemy, and prepare things for 
you ss well as I can, that nitb the assistanee 
of the gods, we may carry on this war m the 
noblest manner" These men did as Cyrus 
required 

VI Cyrus, returning home, and hanngmade 
his supplications to Vesta, and to Joie Pater- 
nal, and to the other deities, set out on this 
expedition, and bis father attended him on hit 
way. As soon as they were out of the bouse. 
It IS said, that it thundered and lightened in a 
happy manner On which they went on with- 
out Ihrther augury, as if no one could be igno- 
rant Tvbat these signals of the most powerful 
god imported- As Cyrus proceeded on his 
journey, Ins father began a discourse with him 
in this manner 

" That the gods send you out on this ei^- 
ditiOQ propitiously and favourably is evident, 
child, both from the sacndces and from the 
signals from heaven i and you yourself know 
It to be 80 , for 1 have purposely taught you 
these things, that you might not come to the 
knowledge of what the gods advise and direct 
you to by means of other interpreters, but 
that you yourself, seeing what is to be seen, 
andbeanng what is to be heard, may under- 
stand, and not be at the mercy of diviners, 
who, if they please, may deceive you and tell 
you different things from what the gods really 
signify to you , and that, in case you are with- 
out a dinner, you may not be at a loss what 
use to make of the dinne signals, but, by your 
knowledge in divuiation, understanding the ad- 
vice* given you by the gods, you may comply 
with them " “ Father," eaid Cyrus, “ I will 
^ always continue using my utmost rare, accord- 
ing to your instruction, to render tl e gods pro- 
pitious to us, and willing to give ustbcir advice 
and direction , for I remember to have heard it 
from you, that, as from men, so likewise from 
the gods, the most likely person to obtain hu 
suit IS not he who, when he is In distress, tiat- 
tera servilely, but he who, in his most happy 
circurnttai ces, js most mindful of (be g^s 
And you used to say that it was ih the same 
manner that one ought to culuvaie friends." 

Therefore, cWd," said he, “ on account of 
thu j our tare "you now »ppjy u> the gods, and 
male jour requests to them with the more 
pleasure, and you have the belter hopes to ob- 
Uia what j-ou ask, appearing to younelt con. 
aaoui that you have never neglected them," 
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“ Truly, father," said he, “lam for that rea- 
son . such a temper of mind, with respect to 
tbc gods, as to reckon them jsj friends" 
“ Well, child, ’ said he, “ do you remember 
th<^ other opinions that wc heretofore agreed 
in ’ as that, in all things that the gods bestow, 
such men as have acquired skill and knowledge 
in them act and succeed better than they who 
are ignorant in them , that the laborious sac- 
ceed better than the idle , that the diligent and 
the careful live with more security than thf 
negligent and careles* , and that, therefore, firs^ 
rendering ourselves such as we ought to be, we 
then should moke our prayers to the gods for 
their blessings.’ “ Yes, indeed, said Cyrus, 
“ I do remember to hare heard these things 
from you , andT was forced to submit to your 
reasoning! for I know you used to say that it 
was downright impiety for such as bad never 
learned to nde, to suppheate the gods for nc- 
tory m engagements of horse or for such as 
had never learned the use of the bow, to ask 
the supenonty, at this very weapon, over those 
who understood it , or for such as knew not 
bovv to steer, to pray that they might presetre 
ships in quality of pilots , or for such as have 
not sown wheat, to prey that they might hare a 
good crop of It , or for such es are not watch 
ful ut war, to pray that (hey msy be preserved 
in safety, for that all such things were con- 
trary to the settled laws of the gods and yop 
said that such as made impious prayers would 
probably meet with disappointments from the 
god» Bssuchvvouldfailofsuccesswithmcn who 
should desire things contrary to all humanlaw s ” 
“And haic you foigot, child, ’ said he, 
‘•those other matten that you and I have 
heretofore discoursed on as, that it was p 
great and noble work for a man to be able (o 
approve himself a good and excellent man, and 
to find means to supply bmsclf and his family 
with plenty of all things necessary And this 
being thus alloned to be a great work, that to 
understand how to govern other men, so os to 
supply them withoU things necessary, and In 
abundance, and so as to render them such as 
they ought to be , this we thought was an 
I astonishing work '■ “ Yes, truly, father," said 
I be, “ I remember to have heard you say this, 

I and I was of opinion with you, t?i*t to gorero 

I well was a work of the highest nature And 
it now appears to me to be so,” said he, " when 

I I cmtsider it with respect to government itself r 
,hut when 1 coimdcr It with mpect to other 
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evry Cus to, ercr, amongst Uie arts wben people are sick, pb^siciani cure tbem 

and busmess of a geitml, mention anj thing but jour care of health is to be of a nobler 
of economy to jou? for soldiers in an army kind to preTCnt the armys becoming sickly 
are not less in uant of things necessary than is »i>8t you ought to take care of" 
are domestics in a family ’ and iTben, telling “ And which ivay, father," said he, “ shall X 
)ou the truth, I said that he had not made the be able to do tins’" ‘ llTiy, if you are to stay 
least mention of if, you asked me again— some time ina pJace, you owghCnotfo heesrtv 
‘ Whether be had spoken to me concerning the less in your choice of a healthy camp and la 
health and strength of my men’ As that a this you wiU not be deceised, provided you are 
generj ought to mind these ti*ing«, as wellas but careful, for men are conanually talkingof 
the leading and managing of them in acuon * healthy and unhealthy places, and on the places 
when I told you no, you again asked me— tbemsehes there are sure witnesses to giro 
t Whether he had taught me how to take care their testimony either way, both by their per- 
to make my men the most able at all warlike sons and complexions. But then it wiU not 
exercises” and when I dented this too, you suffice you to consider places only, but pray re* 
inquired again— * Wliethcrhc had given meany collect what course you have taken yourself, 
instruction how I might raise spmt and courage in your endeavours to preserve your hcaitiu" 
xn an army? for,* you said, ‘that in every ac- Cyrus then said “ In the first place, I endea 
txon, there were vast odds between ou armys vour not to over fill myself, foritis averybur- 
bcing m spirit and out of heart.' When I de- densome thing, and then what I take down I 
nicd this too, you inquired again—* Whether work off by exercise. By this means 1 think 
he held any discourse to teach me how one that I preserve health and acquire vigour In 
might best hnng an army to ready obedience?* the same manner, therefore, child," said he, 
^Vhen you found that this had not been xn the ** you must take care of others." ' And shall 
least spoken of, you at last inquired—* 'What it we have leuure," «>aid he, < father, to exercise 
was he bad taught me then, that be could say the soldiers in this manner’” " kou will not 
he had taught mo the art of commanding an only ba\ e leume," said the father, “ but ncccs* 
army? Here 1 replied, and told you the tac- sity will oblige you to it, foran armythatwill 
tics, or the art of forming and moving m order do its duty must never be at rest, but employ* 
You, laughing at this, ran over each particular , cd either m distressing the enemy or making 
asking mewbatusQ there was in generalship advantage to themselves It u a difficult mat* 
of tactics without necessaries , what without ter for a single loan to be mamtained idle, and 
health, wbat without skill m the arts that yet more difficult forarannJy, butmost diffi* 
have been invented for the use of war , what cult of all to maintain an army idle for in on 
without obedience So jouroade it evidcntto attay, from the lowest to the highest, there are 
mo that this Uctic art was but a small part of many mouths, and what they get they spend 
geneiilsbip And when 1 asked j'ou, wbetber very Unshly, sotbat it is never fit for an army 
)'ou were able to teach me any of these matters, to ^ idle." “ You seem to me, father," said hr, 
you bid me go my ways, and discourse with ** to say, that as anidle husbandman is good for 
men that were reputed knowing in miUtaiy nothing, so u ati idle general good for nothing 
aSairs, and inquire from them how these maU But, unless some god blast my endeavours, I 
ters stood. Onthu I conversed wnlh sudtas 1 take it on me to show you a dibgcot and ae 
had heard were most knowing in these matterv tive general, and soldiers well supplied with all 
And with respect to health, having beard and thingt necessary, and to take cate that their bo* 
obsenred that cities that want 1 calth get phy> dies shall he in the best condition. But with 
siosni , and that commanders, for the sake of respect to the several military arts, father," said 
their men, take physicians with them , so when he, " in my opinion, b« that should csuUub 
I was placed in this station 1 presently took gamca in the several kinds, and propose ctrtsii 
ore of this i and I believe, father," said be, rewards to such aa should excel in them, would 
“that Ihave men with me who are very able in make them be best practised, so as to have 
the ait of phytic." To this the tlher replied t them ready foruse on oocasion." “ Child," ssJJ 
• But, child," said he, *• these men th^ jma he, •* you say very well j for by doicg thia jou 
fpcah of an like mendcra of tom clothes , so wtU see the tevcral orders and dituiont of joof 
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doing them &ervice.* “ But, child, ” said be, 
“ It IS a matter of great difficulty to be always 
able to serve those that one has a mind to 
serve ; but to be observed to rejoice with them 
when any good fortune befalls them, and to 
gnei e with them when any thing ill , to appear 
zealous to assist them in their dutresses ; afraid 
lest they should miscarry in any thing , and to 
endeavour to prevent this by care and circum- 
spection , these are things that you ought rather 
to concur with them iii. And in point of 
action, the commander ought to be observed to 
undergo more heat in the summer, and in the 
winter more cold, and in great fatigues more 
labour and pain than others , fur all these 
things contnhute to the being beloved by those 
that are under one’s government. ’ “ You say, 
father,” said he, " that a commander ought, in 
all respects, to nnde^o more than those that 
he commands.” “ I do say it," said he , “ and 
be of good course, child , for be assured that 
bodies being alike, the same labours do not fall 
equally heavy on the commander and the pri- 
vate man for glory makes those labours lighter 
to tbe commander, and the being consaous to 
lumeell tbat, in whateiec he does, be does not 
Ue concealed.” 

•• But then, father, when tbe soldiers ore 
supplied with all things necessary , when they 
are in health and able to undergo labour , uoen 
they are skilful anducU exercised m all tbe 
military arts , when they ore ambitious to ap- 
pear brave men , when obedience is more 
pleasing to them than tbe contrary , would jou 
not think a man viiso who should then desire, 
on the hist opportunity, to bnng them to an 

„ with the enemy?" “ Yes, truly," 

he, “provided that he hod tbe enemy at a 
proper advantage . but if otherwise, ffie better 
1 thought of my self, and the better I thought of 
my men, the more on my guard would I be , 
and, os m other thuigs that vv e think of greatest 
value to us, so in these we should endeavour to 
have them secured m the strongest manner." 

“ And what is the best way, blitcr, to mko 
adranlage of the enemy?" “ Truly, diild," 
said he, “ this is no contemptible nor simple 
business tbat you inquire about. But be U 
known to yen, that he who is to do this roust 
be full of wiles, a dusemblcr, crafty, deceitful, 
a thief, and a robber, and must take advantage 
of his enemy in all iDaiiiu.r of ways." Cynis, 
laughing at this, cned out> “ O Hercules* 
wbatainau, fathcr.doyou uy that Imustbel" 
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“ Such a one, child,” said he, “ as may yet 
have the strictest regard to law and justice." 
•* Why, then,' said he, “ while we were boys, 
and while we were youths, did you teach us the 
direct contrary ? ' “ And so trulywe dostiU,” 
said he, “ with respect to friends and fellow- 
ciozens. Butdoybu not know, that in order 
to injure enemies, you have learnt a great many 
mischievous arts ?" “ Not I, father," said he. 
“ To what end then,” said be, « did you learn 
tbe use of the how, and to throw the javelm^ 
To what end did you learn to deceive wild 
boars with toils and trenches, and stags with 
siiiucs and gins ^ ^Vhat is the reason that in 
your encountering lions, bears, and leopards, 
you did Hot put yourself on an even footing 
with them, but endeavour to take all advantages 
in engaging them? Do you not know that 
these are all mischievous artifices, deceits, sub- 
tleucs, and takings of advantage ? ' “ Yes, 

truly,’* said Cyrus, ** against beasts , but if I 
was discovered intending to deceive a man, 1 
got a good many stripes for it. ' “ ^or did 
we, I tbink,"Baid be, "allow you to shoot 
with the how, or shoot a javelin at a man , but 
we taught you to throw at a mark, that you 
might not, at that time, do mischief to your 
friends, but that in rase of war, yx>u might be 
able to take your aim at men. And we in. 

I struoted y ou to practise deceits, and to take ad- 
vanlages, not of men, but of beasts, tbat you 
I might not hurt your fnends by these means, hut 
I that m case u war should happen you niigbt not 
j be unpractised m them." “ Therefore," said 
be, " father, if it be of use to know, both bow 
I to do men good, and bow to do them harm, it 
ought to have been taught us how to practise 
both on men." “ Child, ’’ said be, " in the time 
, of our forefathers, there u said to have been a 
certain teacher of youth, who, just as you de- 
I sue, taught the boys both to deal justly and 
. unjustly , to be true and to be false , to deceive 
and not to deceive, to practise calumny and 
not to practise it, to take advantage and not 
to take ad vantage. And be distinguished what 
was to be practised towards fnends, and vvbat 
towards cncmicsi and proceeding yet farther, 
be taught that it was just even to deceive 
fnends, if it were done for their good; and just 
to play the thief, and to steal from fnends what 
belonged to them, if U were done for thor 
good. And this teacher was obliged to eutu 
e«e the boy-s one against another in tli« prac- 
tice of these tiling*, os they say tbe Greeka 
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teach to deceive in wrestling, and exercise the 
boys in it one against another, that they may 
know how to put it in practice. Some there- 
fore having so natural an aptness to deceive 
and take advantage, and perhaps no unnatural 
unaptness to make profit and advantage to 
themselves, did not refrain from using their 
endeavours to take advantages of friends. 
On this, therefore, a decree was made, which 
is yet in force among us, to teach the boys, 
simply and directly, as we teach our servants in 
their behaviour towards us, to tell truth, not to 
deceive, not to steal, not to take advantage; 
and if they transgress in these things, to punish 
them, that being so accustomed to these man- 
ners, they might become more mUd and tract- 
able citizens. But when they come to the age 
that you now are at, to teach them what is law- 
ful with respect to enemies seemed what might 
be done securely ; for it did not seem probable 
that being bred together with a reverence for 
each other, you should afterwards break out so 
as to become wild and savage citizens just as 
we avoid discoursing concerning the afiairs of 
the beautiful goddess before very young people, 
lest a freedom from restraint being added to a 
vehement desire, they should fall into great ex- 
cess in their dealing that way.” “ To me, 
therefore,” said he, “father, as being a very late 
learner of these artifices, do not refuse to teach 
them, if you know any, that I may take advan- 
tage of the enemy." “ Do all, then,” said he, 
“ that is in your power, with your own men in 
the best order, to take the enemy in d’sorder ; 
the enemy unarmed, with your own men arm- 
ed ; the enemy sleeping, with your own men 
waking ; the enemy open and exposed to you, 
yourself being concealed and in the dark to 
them ; to fall on them while engaged in diffi- 
cult places, yourself being master of a place of 
strength.” “ And how,” said he, “ can one 
possibly catch the enemy making such mistakes 
as these ?” “ Because, child,” said he, “ both 
the enemy and yoiuselves are obliged, by neces- 
sity, to undergo many things of this kind : for 
you must both get provisions ; you must both 
necessarily have rest ; and in your marches you 
must make use of such roads as you find, 
whatever they are : considering all these things, 
in whatever part you know yourself to be the 
weakest, in that you must be the most watch- i 
ful ; and in whatever part you observe the ene- 
my to be most exposed, in that you must at- 
tack him." 


“ Is it in these things only,’’ said Cyrus, “ that 
advantages are to be taken, or may it be done 
in others ?” “ It may be done in others, child,” 
said he, “ and more effectually ; for in these 
cases men for the most part place strong guards, 
knowing full well that they are necessary. 
They that would deceive the enemy may pos- 
sibly, by raising in them a confidence and se- 
curity, surprise them unguarded , or, by letting 
themselves be pursued, may bring the enemy in- 
to disorder, and enticing them on by their flight 
into a disadvantageous post, may there attack 

them. But you, child, who are fond of skill 
in all these affairs, must not make use of such 
things only as you have been informed of ; you 
must be yom'self the contriver of some strata- 
gems to put in practice against the enemy : for 
as musicians do not only deal in such songs as 
they have been taught, but endeavour to com- 
pose others ; and as in music such pieces as 
are new, and as one may say in flower, meet 
with success and approbation, so, in affairs of 
^var, ne\v contrivances are best approved, for 
they are most capable of deceiving the enemy. 
But, child,” said he, “ if you do no more than 
transfer to men those contrivances that you 
have used to ensnare little animals, do you not 
think,” said he, “ you will go a great way in the 
art of taking advantage of your enemy ? for, in 
order to catch birds, you used to rise and go out 
in the night, in the hardest winter, and before 
the birds were stirring you had your nets ready 
laid for them ; and a moveable foundation was 
disguised, and made like an immoveable one ; 
you bad birds ready taught to serve your ends, 
and to deceive those of their own kind; you 
yourself lay hid, but so as to see them, anifl not 
to be seen by them ; and you watched your op- 
portunity to draw your nets, and to prevent the 
birds escaping. Then, with respect to the 
hare, because she feeds in the dusk, and makes 
away to her form by day, you keep dogs j some 
of them to find her by the scent ; and because 
she takes to her heels as soon as she, is dis- 
covered, you have other dogs that are proper to 
take her at her course ; and if she escapes these, 

then, having before discovered the meshes, and 
to what part the hare chooses to run, in these 
places you lay nets that are hardly to be seen, 
that in the eagerness of her course, throw- 
ing herself into the net, she may be ham- 
pered ; and that she may not escape this snare, 
you set people to watch what passes; and 
these, from some places near, are presently on 
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her , you yourself follow lier, you astonish and 
amaze her with clamour and noise, that nerer 
quits her, so that in this distraction she is taken, 
and you make those that ore set to iratd lie 
concealed, with instructions heforchand to be 
perfectly still and silent. As I said before, 
therefore, if you u ould fonn some such eontn. 
Yances against men, 1 do not know that you 
A>ould leave one enemy ahie Sut if there 
IS a necessity to fight on even terms inth re- 
spect to situation, openly, and both parties pre- 
pared and armed, in such a case, child, those 
aditmtages that you hai e been long before pro- 
vided with are of great weight j I mean those 
when the bodies of j'our men are duly exercised!, 
their minds keen, and all the soldiers' arts well 
practised Besides, it is very necessary that 
you should know, that whoever they are that 
you desire should be obedient to you, they, on 
their part, will desire you to be provident and 
careful of them, therefore never be remiss, but 
consider at night vv hat your men shall do when 
it is day , and consider m che dav bow cMtters 
may be on the best footing w ith respect to the 
passing of the night. But as to the forming 
youx army for battle, the marching them, 
cither b) day or by lught, through narrow or 
through open ways, through tnouncauia or 
plains , how to encamp , bow to place your 
guuids and watches both by night and day, 
how to lead towards the enemy, howtoretreat 
from them , how to march by a city belonging 
to the enemy , how to march up to a rampart, 
and to retreat from it , how to pass woods or 
iiicrs, how to be on the guard, either sg;auist 
horse or against men onned with javelm or bow 
and if, when }ou are marching by way of either 
wuig, the enemy should appear, how to form a 
front against them , and if you arc marching by 
your front, and that the enemy appear m another I 
part and not in front, how to lead against | 
them , how to get the best intelligence of the 
enemy s afiuis, and how best to conceal your 
own from them. In all these matters, what 
can Isay to you? You have often beard from 
me all that 1 knew of them , and, besides, who. 


I. 

' ever you have thought knowingmany of these 
I affairs, you have not neglected to take their In- 
formation, nor are you unskilled m them, 
' therefore, Recording to the set era! occurrences^ 
j you must always make use of these things as 
they appear to be to your adv'antage And take 
I my instruction, child/ said he, “likewise in 
I these things, and which are of the greatest im. 
portance Never engage either yourself or the 
I army m any thing contrary to the sacn&cea and 
ougunes , reflectuig how men have chosen to 
engage in certain actions at hazard, and without 
knowing at all on which side of the choice they 
should meet with their advantage This you 
may be convinced of by things that often iiap- 
pen there ore many instances of men, and 
they such as have been thought the wisest, who 
have persuaded some to begin a war against 
others, who have destroyed those that had 
been persuaded to be the aggressors. There 
are mstances of many who have raised both 
ctucs and pnvate men, and have suffered the 
greatest misfortunes at the band of those they 
bad so raised There are instances of many 
who, when they might have used others as 
their friends in a mutual intercourse of good 
offices, and who, choosing to hold them rather 
os slaves than os fhends, have met with revenge 
and punishment at their hands Many, who 
not l^ng to hve contentedly, possessing a part, 
and siTecUng to be lords of all, have by this 
^ means lost what was their own and many 
who have acquired the much vnsbed for metal, 

I gold, have been destroyed by it So human 
wisdom knows no more bow to choose the best, 
than one who should detenninc to act as chance 
and the lot should decide. The gods, child, 
who are eternal, know all things that have been, 
all dungs that are, and all that shall happen in 
consequence of every thing, end when men 
consult them, they signify to tho<e that they are 
piopitioua to what they ought to do, and what 
not And if they will not give adneo to all, 
it IS nowise wonderful, for they are not under 
any necessity to take core of those of whom 
they arc not willing to 4Vg core.** ' 
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I. Discoursing in this manner, they arriv- great numbers.” “ How does this appear ?*.’ 
ed at the borders of Persia, when an eagle “ Why, a great many people who come from 
appearing to the right, led the way before them, thence, some by one means and some by 
And when they had made their supplications another, all say the same thing ; then engage 
to the gods and heroes, guardians of Persia, ' with these men we must : we must of necessir 
to dismiss them favourably and propitiously, , ty,” said he. “ Well, then,” said Cyrus, « why 
they passed the borders. When they had pas- j do you not tell me whether you know what 
sed them they again made supplication to the these forces are that are coming on us, and 
gods, guardians of Media, to receive them what we have of our own, that being apprised 
propitiously and favourably ; and having done of both, we may afterwards consult how to 
this, and embraced each other, as usual, the , carry on the war in the best manner?” “At- 
father returned into Persia, and' Cyrus marched tend, then," said Cyaxares : “ Crcesus, the 
on into Media to Cyaxares.* Lydian, is said to bring with him ten thousand 

When Cyrus came to Cyaxares in Media, horse ; targeteers and archers upwards of forty 
they first embraced each other, as usual, and j thousand. They say that Arsamas, who go- 
Cyaxares afterwards asked Cyrus, “ What ' verns the Greater Phrygia, brings eight thou- 
force he was to bring him." He replied, ' sand horse ; targeteers and lance-men not less 
“ Thirty thousand of such as have been before j than forty thousand. That Aribceus, king of 
with you; and served for their pay j but there the Cappadocians, brings six thousand horse ; 
are others coming, who have never yet served archers and targeteers not less than thirty 
out of their own country, and are of the order thousand. The Arabian Maragdus, ten thou- 
of those, that are free, and equally, entitled to sand horse, one hundred chariots, and of sling- 
all honours.” “And how many of these?” ers a very considerable body. As to the 
said Cyaxares. “ The number of them,” re- Greeks that are settled in Asia, there is nothing 
plied Cyrus, “ %vill not please you, when you said of certain whether they attend the expedi- 
hear it : but consider,” said he, “ that those tion or no. They say that Gabaeus, M’ho 
who are called the alike-honoured, though but rules those that inhabit the country that ex- 
few, rule with ease the rest of the Persians, tends from Phrygia on the Hellespont to the. 
who are very numerous. But,” said he, “ are plain of Cayster, contributes six thousand 
you in any real want of these men, or are you horse, and ten thousand targeteers. The 
under a vain alarm, and the enemy not com- Carians, Cilicians, and Paphlagonians, though 
ing?” “ Indeed they are,” said he, “and in invited, they say do not attend the expedition.. 

The Assyrians, who possess Babylon, and the 
rest of Assyria, will, as I judge, bring no less, 
than twenty thousand horse ; chariots, as I , 
know very well, not more than two hundred ; 
but I believe a vast body of foot-, for so he is' 
accustomed to do when he falls in on us." 

“ The enemy then," said Cyrus, “ you say, 
amount to sixty thousand horse, and to more.' 
than two himdred thousand targeteers " 


1 This was the second prince of that name, supposed 
to be the same with, the Darina of Scriptui e. He was 
descended from Cyaxares the First, king of Media and 
Persia, in whose reign the Scythians, who had held 
possesiuon of a great portion of his territories for thirty 
years, were destroyed by stratagem. The Scythians 
are said to have been invited to a feast, and slain when 
in a state of intoxication. This latter prince also con. 
quered and destroyed the city of Nineveh, in conjunction 
with Nebuchadnezzar. 
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arclicra. To proceed, then, what do you say : 
is the number of your own forces ? ’ “ The 
Median horse are above ten thousand . and of 
targeteers and archers there may be, perhaps, { 
in our own temtones, about sixty thousand ; ' 
and of the Armenians, our neighbours, we I 
shall have four thousand horse and twenty ! 
thousand foot.” “ You say, then,” sard Cyrus, 
*' that we shall have m horse less than a third 
part of the enemy’s force of that sort, and 
scarce half the number of their foot." “ 'What I" 
said Cyasares, “ do you think those Persians, 
that you say you bring, are but an uiconsider 
able number ?” “ "We \i lU take another time," 
said Cyrus, ‘‘to consider whether we want 
men or no at present, pray tell me what is 
the method oi fighting that is in use with those 
several people.” “They almost all," said 
Cyaxares, “use the same some of their men, 
as well as of our ovi'u, use the bow, and others 
the javelin,” '• Then," ^aid Cyrus, " since 
such are their arms, they must necessarily en- 
gage at a distance.” “ blecessanly," said 
Cyaxares. " In this case, therefore," said 
Cyrus, “ the victory falls to the greater num- 
ber: I'or the few, wounded by those weapons, 
are much sooner destroyed by the many, than 
the many by the few." “ If le be so, Cyrus," 
said he, “ what way can one find better than to 
send to the Persians, acquaint them that if the 
Medes sustain any loss the misfortune wiU 
reach to themselves, and, at the some tune, 
to require from them a greater force’" “Be 
assured,’ said Cyrus, " that if oU the Persians 
should come, we should not exceed the enemy 
111 numbers." “ What haie you m view then 
that IS better ?” “ Why," said Cyrus, “ if I 
were you, I would immediately make for all 
the Persians that are coming such arms as 
those men, that are called the oUke-boaoured, 
come provided with, and these ore, a corslet 
about the breast, a shield for the IcA band, aod 
a sword, or cutlass, for the nght. If you pro. 
side these arms, you will make it the safest 
way for us to come to dose fight >Mtb the 
enemy , and better for the enemy to Qy than 
to stand their ground. For our own station,** 
Mid he, “ we appoint against those that stand 
their ground, and those that fiy w« >Uot to 
you and to your horse, tViat they may not bate 
time to make their escape or to turn again." 
Thus Cyrus spoke. Cyaxares was of opuuoa 
that be told very ngbt, and he thought no long* 

«r of sending for more men, hut applied him. 
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self to the protiding of the arms before men 
boned j and they were scarce got ready befor 
the Persian gentlemen, or ahke-honoured, ar 
nved, bnnging the Persian army ttith them. 

On this Cyrus is said to hate called the gen 
tlemen together, and to have spoken to then 
thus “ Friends 1 I, who saw that yourpersoa 
were armed, and your minds prepared fordosi 
fight with yoiu enemy, and knew that the Per 
sians who attend you were armed in such man* 
ner as to engage only at a distance, was afraid 
that, being but few in number, and desUtuU 
of others to support y ou, when you fell m will) 
the great number of the enemy, you might comt 
j by some misfortune. Now, therefore,” said 
I he, “ that you are come, and bring with yoa 
men whose bodies are not contemptible, and 
who are to be supplied with arms like our own, 

I to raise their inmds is now your part. For it 
IS the business of a commander not only to be 
himself brave, but to take suclT care of those 
that he rules, that they may be made as brave 
as IS possible.” Thus be said. 

They w ere all much pleased, unagining they 
should now engage the enemy with more to 
assist and support them. And one of them 
spoke to this 60*601. “Perhaps,” said he, “I 
shall be thought to talk strangely, if I adiito 
Cyrus, instead of us, to say something to these 
men, who are to he our supports and fellow- 
combatants, when they receive their arms , for 
I know,” said be, “that the words of those 
who have the most power to do sendee or to 
do hurt> sink deeper into the nundt of the 
bearers. And the presents that such laca 
make, though they happen to be less than whst 
men may roceiie from others like tbcmsclvr*> 
yet the receivers value them more. So non,” 
said be, “the Persians will be much moie 
pleased if they receive an exhortation froo 
Cyrus, than if they receive it from us. And 
when they are placed in the degree of the alike- 
honoured, they Will think themselves more 
strongly confirmed m it, if done by the son of 
our king, and by our commander.ui-ehicf, than 
if they are Intr^uccd to it by us. Nor ought 
our ciidcav ours to be vvontirig, but we should 
use all possible means to excite and roue the 
courage of these men , for Ijow much soevr* 
they become braver and better men, it will U 
so much the more to our advanugc." 

So Cyrus, setting down the arms la a place 
exposed to new, and csUing together all ih« 
Pcrsioa soldten spoke to ihu clfcit > " 
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of Persia ! you were born aiid bred in the same 
country that we were ; you have bodies that 
are nowise inferior to ours, and you ought to 
have souls too not inferior to ours. And yet, 
though such you are in yourselves, in our own 
country you were not on an eqiml footing with 
us. Not that you were excluded from it by 
us, but by the necessity you were under of 
providing )-onrselvcs with necessaries. Now, 
with the help of the gods, it shall be my cmc 
that you shall be supplied with these. And 
even though you may be in any sort inferior to 
us, yet by accepting these arms, that me such 
as we have ourselves, it is in your power, if 
you will, to run the same Inizards with us; 
and, if any thing great and advantageous happen 
to us on it, to be thought wortliy of like ad- 
v.antages with ourselves. Heretofore you have 
used the bow and the javelin ; we have done 
the same : and if you are inferior to us in the 
practice of these, it is not at all wonderful ; for 
you have not had the leisure that we have Iiad 
to exercise yourselves in them. But, in this 
sort of arms, we have no ad\tmtngc above yo\t, 
for every one will have a corslet fitted to Ids 
breast, for the left band a shield which you 
are all accustomed to wear ; ujid, for the right, 
a sword or cutlass, which you are to use against 
the enemy ; not needing to be mindful of any 
thing but how not to miss your blow. Under 
these arms, therefore, what dificrence can there 
be between one and another amongst us, unless 
it be in boldness, in which you ought not to be 
inferior to us? How should it be our part 
more than yours to be desirous of victory, by 
which all things great and advantageous are ac- 
quired and preserved? How can superiority 
of arms be less necessary to you than to us, 
when it is by this that all the conquered possess 
becomes yielded to the victors ?” In conclu- 
sion, he said : “You have heard all these 
things ; you, all of you, see your arms ; he that 
thinks fit, let him take them, and enlist him- 
self under his officer into the same order and 
degree \vith us. He that thinks it enough for 
him to be in the station of a mercenary, let 
him continue under servile arms.” Thus he 
said. The Persians who heard him were of 
opinion, that if, when they were invited to an 
equal share of all advantages, by sharing in 
like laboims, they should not agree to it,, they 
should then justly pass all their days in a mean 
and low condition. So they were all enlisted, 
and all took the arms. 


2 "> 

During the time that the enemy was said to 
bo approaching, but did not actually come. Gy- 
rus endeavoured to exercise the bodies of Ids 
men, in order to give them strength, and vigour ; 
to teach them how to form themselves, and to 
move in proper order, and to raise their minds 
to warlike aflairs. And, in the first place, 
being supplied with servants by Cyaxnres, ho 
ordered them to supply all the soldiers with 
every thing, ready-made, that they wanted. 
And having provided for this, he left them 
notliing to do but to practise such things ns 
related to war, seeming to have learned this 
maxim, that those men were best at any thing 
who, taking off their minds from application 
to many things, apply themselves to one busi- 
ness singly. And of allairs that relate to war, 
cutting them off from the practice of the bow 
and javelin, he left them only this one thing to 
do, which w.'is to fight with sword, .shield, and 
corslet. So that he presently brought their 
minds to this state, that they found they were 
either to engage their enemy hand to hand, or 
to confess that they were very worthless sup. 
ports and fellow-combatants. And this was a 
difficult thing to be owned by such as knew they 
were maintiiined for nothing else but to fight 
for those that maintained them. Besides, hav- 
ing considered that, whatever the things are 
wherein men are raised to an emulation one 
against another, those are the things they are 
most willing to exercise themselves in, he ap- 
pointed them to contend and vie with each 
other in all those kinds of things that he knew 
were fit to be e.\ereised and practised by the 
soldiers. 

The things he so appointed were these ; to 
the private man, to make himself a good sol- 
dier, obedient to his commanders; ready to 
undergo labour ; to be enterj)rising in dangers, 
but consistently with good order ; to be skilful 
in the military exercises ; fond of having his 
arms beautiful and in good condition ; and in 
all such matters desirous of praise. To the 
leader of five, to make himself such as it be- 
came the private man to be ; and to do his ut- 
most to malre his five likewise such. To the 
leader of ten, to make his ten such. To the 
captain to do- the same for his company; the 
colonel for his regiment ;■ and in the same man- 
ner, to the rest of che commanding officers, ta 
render themselves unexceptionable and blame- 
less; and to take care' that those who were 
under their command should, in their several 
D 
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stations, make those under them ready to do sleep, just as when a regiment is in a body on 
their duties The rewards he proposed in this the march , so the captains their companies , 
contenUon were these to the colonels, who, the commanders of tens their tens, and the 
by their care, appeared to have made themselves commanders of fivetheirfire and this exact- 
the best regiments, to be made commanders of ness in ihcir orders seemed to him to be of 
a thousand-; to the captains, who appeared to great sen ice, both to prevent their being put 
have made themselves the best corapames, to into disorder, and, if disordered, to settle them, 
be made colonels , to the leaders of ten, that selves more readily into order again just as in 
approved themselves the best, to be advanced the case of stones and pieces of w ood that are 
to the degree of captains, and to the leaders to be fitted together, which, if they have certain 
of five, in like manner to be advanced to the marks to make it evident to what place each of 
degree of leaders of ten and to the private them belongs, one may with ease fit together 
men that behaved best, to be advanced to the again, into whatever irregular form they may 
degree of leaders of five In the first place, have been thrown And theit being thus main- 
therefore, all these officers were well served by tamed together, be thought, was of service to 
those they commanded, and then all those them, in order to make them less ready to de. 
other honours, suitable to every one, attended sett each other , because he observed that 
them He Ukewlse gave greater Lopes to those beasts that had their maintenance together were 
who deserved praise, in case any more than in great pain if separated by any one 
ordinary advantage should on occasion fall in Cyrus also took care that they should never 
their way He proposed also certam rewards go to their dinner or supper without a sweat , 
of victory to whole regiments and companies for he either led them out to hunt, and gave 
So likewise to whole tens and fives, if they them a sweat that way, or he contrived such 
appeared to he the most obedient to their com sports for them as would put them into one , 
manders, and to perform the things beiore* or if any business happened that was to be 
mentioned with the greatest ardour and readt done, be so managed it that they should not 
ness, and the rewa^s to these wete such as return without sweating , for this ho judged to 
were the most proper to be bestowed in com* bo of service, in order to make them cat with 
mon on a number of men. These were the pleasure, and to make them healthy, and to 
things that were proposed to the army, and make them able to undergo labour and labour 
exercised amongst them he judged to be of use m making them more 

Tents be bkcwise provided for tbem^ as geuUe ooe towards another, because even 
many m number as were the colonels, and of horses, that labour jointly together, stand like, 
a sue such as was sufficient for each regiment, wise more gently and tamely together Aud 
an I a regiment consisted of a hundr^ men they, who axe consaous to themselves of being 
Thus they were quartered iii tents by regi duly exercised, are inspired with more bravery 
menu And it seemed to turn to be of use to and courage against the enemy, 
his men, m the war that was comii g on, that, Cyrus likewise provided himself with a tent 
by thus inhabiting together, they saw each suffiaent to contain those that he invited to 
other maintained alike, and there was no pro* sup with him he invited, fur the most part, 
teuce of lying under a disadvantage, so os to such of the colonels as be thought proper , but 
allow any one to be remiss, or one to be worse be sometimes invited some of tie captain*, 
than another, in acting against the enemy It some of the commanders of ten, and some of 
seemed to him likewise that this joint babita- the commander* of five , sometimes some of 
tion was of use to them with respect to their the soldiers, and sometimes a whole five, a 
knowing one another , for, by being known, whole ten, a whole company, or a wlwlc regi* 
he thoi ght that a sense of shame and reproach ment together lie invited them likewise, wid 
took more place on all , for thiy who ore un- rewarded those that he saw practuo any *uch 
known seem to act with less caution and re- thing as be desired all the othcra tbould imitate, 
siraint, as men do who arc b the dark. And And the things that were set before himself, 
ihi* cohabiuuon seemed lo him to be of great acid before those that he innte-dto supper were 
service to his men wiih ropect to exactness in alvsaja alike Ue alwajs made the setvanuof 
lleir orders, for thus the colonels had tbof the army likewise Kjual sl^arers m sU things; 
several legiincnls tii order under them bt tbeu for he thought it was not Iw bceomb g him W 
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tbis letter. He ran his the jonngmao, 
armed as he \^as, ^^lth cor&let and s\\oid> fol 
lo^^ed after his captain, the rest of bts com* 
pan;, seeing him run, ran olT w ith him , and all 
of them came back again, and brought me the 
letter. Thus,” said he, “ is this compan; of 
mine mighty exact in executing all the mstnic 
tiona they receive from you " The rest, as was 
natural, laughed at this guard and attendance 
on the letter but Cyrus said “O Jove, and 
allyou gods' what men have vve for our com- 
panions < They arc so easily served, that many 
of them might be made one a fnenda for a hule 
portion of meat , and they are so obedient, that 
they obey betore they understand what they are 
oidered to do For my part, I do not know 
what sort of men vve should wish the soldiets 
to be, unless it be just such !" And Cyrus 
thus, in laughing, praised the soldiers. 

There happened at that tune to be m the 
tent a certain colonel, his name was Aglaitadas, 
a chutUth and austere sort of man in bu man* 
nets , ond he spoke thus *' Do you think, now, 
Cjrus," said he, *< that these men tcU you the 
truth “ ‘VVbj, what end,” said CjTus,“bave 
Ihey in Ijing?' 'MMiat else,’ said bo, **but- 
(0 make you laugh ? and, f«jr this reason, they 
tell you these stones in avain arrogant way* 
“ Good v^ords, pray said Cyrus " do not 
say that they are vain and arrogant, fur the 
word arrogant seems to roe to he on such as 
feign themselves ncher or braver than they 
really are, and pretend to do w hat they are not 
able to do , and that plainly act thus, in order 
to get something, and make profit to'them* 
selves. They that move their cotnpamons to 
laughter, and do it neither for their own gam 
nor to the bearers prejudice, nor with intent lo 
do any manner of barm, why may not such be 
called polite and agreeable, much rather than 
arrogant?’* ** Thus did Cyrus apologise for 
such as alTorded matter of laughter The 
colonel, then, who hod told the pleasant story 
of the company of soldiers, said '* If vve en* ' 
dcttvourcd, Aglaitadas, to make you cry, would 
you not blame us very much ? as there are some ' 
who, In sorg* and discourses, uttenog certain 
melancholy notes oad things, endeavour to move 
people by tears. Uut now, though you your* 
self know that wo ore desirous to give you 
y teasure, and not in the least to hurt you, yet 
you bold Us thus in great disgrace I** "By 
Jove said Aglaitadas, “ I do, and;usUj» be- 
cause, In my opinion, he that makes his fnend 
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laugh does a much more worthless and inslgtii. 
Scant thing than he who makes him cry and 
you Will find, if you reckon nght, that I say 
true Fathers bring their sons to a discreet 
and modest temper of mind, and teachers theu 
youth to all good learning, by tears , and it u 
byaihiction and tears that the laws tniluence 
cititens to justice in their conduct. But can 
you possibly say that your movers of laughter 
cither do any service to the bodies of men, or 
form their minds to a better sense of their 
duty, with respect to their private famihes, or 
to the public? ’ On this, Hystaspes spoke in 
tlus manner “ Aglaitadas,” said he, ” if you 
will follow my advice, you shall boldly lay out 
this very valuable thing on our enemies, and 
you shall endeavour to set them crying, but 
that worthless thing, laughter, you shall spend 
on us,” said he, " here, amongst your foends. 

I know you have a great deal of it that hes by 
you in store , for you neither use nor spend it 
yourself, nor do you vvilhngly afford laughter 
either to your friends or to strangers to that 
you have no manner of pretenie to refuse be- 
stowing It on us.” “ Then,” said Aglaitadas, 
"do yon endeavour to get It out of me ” And 
the leader of the company said " By Jove, 
then, be is a fool indeed ' for 1 believe one may 
Etnke lire out of you more easily than draw 
laughter from you’ At this the others laugh- 
ed, knowmg the temper of the man , and Ag- 
laitadas himself smiled at it Cyrus, sccuig 
him pleased. Said "Indeed, captain, you are 
m the wrong to corrupt the roost serious man 
vve have, hy tempting him to laugh, and, to do 
this,” said he, " to one who is so great an ene- 
my to laughter Here ended this subject of 
discourse. 

After this Chrysantas spoke thus: "But, 
Cyrus,” said he, " I, and all that ore hero 
present, consider that there ore come hiihir 
with us men, who have some of them more 
iDent and some lest, and, if any advantage 
fall in our way, they will all think tbcmiclvcs 
entitled to on c^ual share of It but, for my 
port, I do not think that any thing con be more 
uneipiol amongst men, than that the good mnf 
the bod should be entitled to equal odvontuges.” 
Cyrus to this said " By the god*, thru, 
friends' it were best for us to give this out, 
and propose it to be debated in the anuy, wLfr 
iher they think it proper, if in consequence U 
our labours th« pro us any adtanUeO, 

ttuU mil should shore alike lo it , or that, ex* 
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Imining the actions o£ every one, we should 
've to each rewards proportionable ?” “ But 

»t'hy,” said Chrysantas, “ should you give this 
lut to be discoursed on, and not declare that 
Tou will have it so ? Did not you declare,” 
said he, “ what the soldiers should contend and 
vie with each other in, and what the rewards of 
the contention should be?” “ But, by Jove !” 
said Cyrus, “ these matters and those are not 
alike ; for what they shall acquire by their ser- 
vice, that, I believe, they will reckon common 
to all ; but the command of the army they take 
to be mine, even from the first setting out : so 
that in appointing officers, I believe, they think 
I do them no wrong.” “ And do you think,” said 
Chrysantas, “that the multitude assembled 
will ever decree that every one shall not have 
his equal share, but that the best shall have the 
advantage in profits and honours ?” • “I do 
think it,” said Cyrus ; “ partly because of your 
assistance in it, and partly because it is infa- j 
mous to assert, that he who labours most for the j 
public, and does it most service, is not entitled | 
to the greatest rewards ; and, I believe, that 
the very worst of our men will think it of ser- 
vice to them that the best should have the ad- 
vantage.” 

Cyrus had a mind that this should be pub- 
licly decreed, even on account of the alike- 
honoured ; for he thought that they would be 
j-et better men, if they knew that they them- 
selves were to be judged by their actions, and 
rewarded accordingly. This therefore seemed 
to him to be the proper opportunity to put it 
to the vote, whilst the alike-honoured were dis- 
satisfied with the claim of the multitude to 
equality of shares. So it was the current opi- 
nion of those in the tent to give out the dis- 
course on the subject j and they said that every 
one who thought it his part to act like a man 
ought to give his assistance in it. On this one 
of the colonels laughed, and said ; “ I know,” 
said he, “a man, one of the common people, 
who will help to justify this opinion, that this 
equality of shares, without distinction, ought 
not to be.” Another asked him, “ Whom he 
meant ?” He replied : “ Truly, he is one of 
my owm tent, and is on every occasion seeking 
to get the adrantuge and upper hand of others.” 
Another then asked : “ And does he seek it m 
labour and taking pains ?” “ Xo, by Jove !” 
said he, “not in that; hut here you have 
caught me in a lie, for, u-ith respect to labour 
and things of that kind, he always contentedly 
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allows any one to get the upper hand of him 
that will.” 

“ Friends,” said Cyrus, “ my judgment is, 
that such men as this person speaks of ought 
to be weeded out of the army, if we intend to 
preseiwe it in its virtue and vigour, and to ren- 
der the soldiers obedient ; for the soldiers seem 
to me to be such as udll follow where any one 
shall lead them the way; good and excellent 
men certainly endeavour to lead to things good 
and excellent, vicious men to things vicious, 
and corrupt men have often more abettors than 
the sober and industrious : for vice, that takes 
its course through present pleasures, has these 
pleasures to assist in persuading the multitude 
to abet it ; but virtue, that moves upwards, has 
not strength enough in present occasions to draw 
men without distinction after it, especially if 
there are others in opposition to it that exhort 
men to follow the prone and easy track. They 
therefore who are faulty on account of sloth and 
indolence, these I reckon, like drones, are bur- 
densome to their companions only by the ex- 
pense of maintaining them ; but active associ- 
ates in vice, who prosecute their interest with 
industry and impudence, these are the leaders 
of men to vicious courses j for they often have 
it in their power to show them that vice will 
be serviceable to their interest j so that such 
men must be entirely weeded out. Then, pray, 
do not consider how to recruit your regiments 
with your own countrymen ; but, as in horses, 
you look for those that are the best, and not for 
those that are of .your own country, so of men, 
take such as you think will most contribute to 
your strength and good order. And that it 
will be to our advantage to do so, this will bear 
me testimony, that neither is a chariot swift, if 
it have but slow horses s nor is it true, if joined 
to vicious and unmanageable ones : nor can a 
family be well regulated that uses vicious ser- 
vants ; but a family that wants servants is less 
injured than one that is confounded by unjust 
ones. And be it known to you, friends, that 
the turning out of the vicious will not only bo 
of advantage to you in their being out of the 
way, hut of those that remain ; they who have 
had vice instilled into them will, discharge them- 
selves of it again ; and the good, seeing the 
vicious punished, will adhere to virtue with 
much more warmth and zeal,” Thus he said. 
All his friends were of opinion with him, anij 
did accordingly. 

After this Cynis began again to set jest and 
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merriment on. foot , for observing that one of 
tbe captains bad brought mth bim a fellow- 
guest, and had placed him next to himself I 
that the man nas excessively rough and hairy, 
and very ugly, he called the captain by his 
name, and spoke thus , “ Samhaulas,” said he, I 
“ that young man that lies next to you, do you j 
carry him about with you, according to the 
Greek custom, because he is handsome? | 
“ No, by Jove ' said Samhaulaa , “ but I am ' 
pleased with bis conversation, and even with | 
looking at him They that were present in ' 
the tent, on hearing this, looked at the man, j 
and when they saw that his face was excessive- ^ 
ly ugly, they all laughed, and one of them 
said In the name of all the gods, Samhaulaa, 
by vvbat piece of semce baa this man so tied 
himself to you?’ He said “By Jove' 
friends, I will tell you whenever 1 have cal 
led on him, either by night or by day, he never 
pretended w'out of leisure, never obeyed lazily, 
but always ran to bis business with the utmost 
despatch as often as I bav e ordered him to do 
a thing, I never saw him execute it without 
puttmg himself into a beat , aud he has made 
the whole twelve such as himself, not showing 
them in word, but in action, what they ought 
to be-” Then somebody said “ SjAco he is 
such an extraordinary man, do you not embrace 
him as you do relations?” And to this the 
homely person replied “ Iso, by Jove said 
he, *' for he is not one of those that are fond 
of labour and poms , and to embrace me would 
be as much to him as if he underwent the 
greatest toJ ” 

IIL Such kind of discourse and things, 
both merry and senous, passed amongst them 
m the tent And having at last performed 
the third libation, and made their prajers to the 
gods for their blessings, they broke up tbeir 
company In the tent, in order to go to rest 

The next day Cyrus assembled all the sol 
dicrs, and spoke to them to this eflVct 
“ Fnends ■ the contbet is at band, for the 
cnenucs are approaching, the rewards of our 
victory, if we conquer, it is evident, are our 
encRucs themselves, and Uicif fortunes. On 
the other band, if «c arc conquered {for this 
ought Blu-ajt to be rocuuoned,) thus likewise 
do the fortunes of the conquered stand exposed 
u iLe rewards of the conquerors. Therefore, 
thus,** said hr, ‘‘you ought to detennino mth 
yourscltes, that when men are united as asso- 
mUs in war, if crery one within himself 
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m^cs account that nothing will he as it ought 
to be, unless every one be inspu-ed with zeal 
and ardour, they then presently perform things 
grea^ and noble , for nothing of what u proper 
to bo done is, in this case, neglected But 
when every one imagines that another is to 
fight and act, though he hitnself play the drone, 
be it known to you,” said he, “ that with such 
the success of things will be unhappy to them 
all The gods have so established it , to those 
vvlu) will not impose on themselves the task 
of labouring for their own advantage, they 
give other task masters Now, therefore,” 
said he, “ let some one stand up, and speak to 
this point, whether he think that virtue will 
be the better practised amongst us, if be, who 
chooses to undergo the greatest toil and run 
the greatest hazards, obtain the greatest re. 
wards ’ or if we all see that the worthless man 
bes under no disadvantage, but that all of us 
are to share abke ? ’ 

j Here Chrysantas, one of the alike honoured, 
one who was neither tall in his person, not 

I whose looks bespoke either courage orspmt, but 
a man of excellent understanding, rose up and 
spoke thus “ In truth, Cyrus," said he, 

. “my opinion IS, that you do not propose this 
to our debate, as judging it fit that the n orth* 
less should stand on a footing of equal advan- 
tage with the deserving , hut to try whether 
there be such a man amongst us, that will 
venture to discover himself to be of opinion, 
that he who performs nothing that is great 
and noble should shore equally of those ad* 
vantages that are gained by the virtue and 
bravery of others. 1 am,** said he, 'neither 
swift of foot, nor have I great strength and 
vigour in my hands and arms, and by what I 
can perform with my person, I reckon I can* 
not be judged to he the first man, nor yet the 
second, I believe not the thousandth, perhaps 
not the ten thousandth, but this I very well 
know, that if they who cic men of strength 
set their hands vigorously to the work, I shall 
have my shore m some advantage or other, 
and os much as is justly due to met but if 
mean and worthless men shoU do nothing, and 
men of bravery and vigour shall be quite out 
of heart, I am afraid 1 shall have my share hi 
aomethmg else rather than advantage and such 
a share as wiU bo greater than I desire.* 
Thus spoke Chryxontas. 

After him rose Phrravdas, a Persian, one oI 
the common people, a man wtimauly know" 
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to Cyrus, and mucli in his favour whilst tliey 
■\vere yet in Persia, one whose person was not 
uncomely, and who, wth respect to .his mind, 
was not like one of the mean and ignoble ; and 
he spoke to this effect “ I, Cyrus,” said he, 
“and all the Persians here present, reckon 
ourselves now entered in the lists of virtue, and 
setting forward in its career on an equal foot- 
ing ; for I see that our bodies are all exercised 
alike, and nourished with like food ; that like 
company and conversation is vouchsafed to us 
all j and that the same honourable actions lie 
before us : for obedience to our commanders 
lies before us in common, and whoever is found 
sincerely to practise it, that man, 1 see, obtains 
rewards and honours at the hands of Cyrus : 
then to act with bravery against the enemy is 
not a thing that is becoming to one, and is 
otherwise to another, but stands recommended 
as great and noble to us aU. And I take on 
me to say, that our method of lighting is now 
plainly taught us. I see that all men naturally 
know it ; as every other aniroalnaturally knows 
a certain method of fighting, and this without 
learning it from any other than from nature ; 
as the bull attacks with his horn, the horse with 
his hoof, the dog with his mouth, the boar with 
his tooth; and all of them know,” said he, “by 
what means best to defend themselves against 
the attack of others ; and these things proceed 
not from the instruction of any master in these 
arts. I understood presently, from a child, 
how to interpose something between myself 
and the person who offered to strike me ; and 
if I had nothing else, I endeavoured, as well as 
I was able, by holding up my hands, to hinder 
and oppose the person that assaidted me ; and 
this I did not only without being taught it, but 
even though I were beaten for defending my- 
self. When I was a child, wherever I saw a 
sword, I presently seized it ; nor was I taught 
how to handle it by any one, but, as I say, by 
nature. This therefore I did, not only untaught, 
but even crossed and hindered in it ; as there 
are immy other things that I have been neces- 
sarily prompted by nature to do, though con- 
trolled and checked in them both by my father 
and mother. Then, by Jove ! with this sword 
I hacked and hewed whatever came in my way, 
when I could do it privately and unseen ; for 
it was not only natural to me, like walking and 
ninning, but, besides its being natural, I thought 
it a pleasure to do it. Since, therefore,” said 
he, “ that fighting is the thing now left us to 


do, and that it is a work that requires courage 
rather than art, how can it be other than a 
pleasure to us to enter the lists with these 
noble persons the alike-honoured, when the 
rewards of virtue lie equally before us, and we 
of the people do not run an equal risk? They 
have at stake a life of honour, rvhich is the 
most agreeable, and the only one that can be 
called a life ; we only a laborious and ignoble 
one, which in my opinion is but painful and 
unhappy. Then this, friends, greatly animates 
me to enter the lists against these men — that 
Cyrus is to be our judge : he who judges not 
partially and invidiously, but, I aver, and swear 
it by the gods, that I think Cyrus loves those 
that he finds to be deserving not less than he 
does himself. Accordingly, I observe that he 
bestows what he has on such men with more 
pleasure than he takes in his own possession 
of it. Besides,” said he, “ these men are greatly 
elevated with their having been disciplined to 
bear hunger, thirst, and cold ; hot knowing that 
we have been disciplined in the same things, 
under a much abler teacher than they have 
been ; for there is none a more effectual teacher 
of these things than necessity, that has taught 
them us in the completest manner. These 
men have exercised themselves in the labour 
of bearing arms, that have been so contrived 
by all men as to be worn with the greatest 
ease ; but we,” said he, “ have been obliged, by 
necessity, to walk and run under heavy bur- 
dens ; so that the arms we now bear seem to 
me not to be like burdens, but rather like 
wings. So count on me,” said he, “ Cyrus, 
as one that will engage in this dispute, and 
who desires, whatever degree I am in, to be 
rewarded according to my desert. And I ex- 
hort you, my friends of the people, to embark 
in this military contention, against these men 
of discipline ; for they are now drawn in, and 
caught in this popular dispute.” So spoke 
Phcraulas •, and many others stood up to sup- 
port them both in their opinions. It was 
thought therefore that every one should be 
rewarded according to his desert, and that Cy- 
rus should be the judge. 

Thus did these things proceed ; and Cyrus 
took an occasion to invite an entire regiment, 
together with their colonel, to sup with him. 
This he did, on having seen the man forming 
half the men of his regiment against the other 
half, in order to attack each other : they had 
all of them Uieir corslets on, and in their left 
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lands thur sbIcHs but to one half he had 
given good large sticks for their light hands, 
and the others he had ordered to gather tJod« to 
throw '^Vhen they stood thus, ready pnpir 
ed, he gave them the signal to engage then 
these fell on with their clods, some chanced, to 
fall on the corslets of the opposite party, some 
on their shields some bit a thigh, some a leg 
hut, when they came to close, they who had the 
sticks applied their blow s on the thighs, liands, 
and legs of their adversaries, as well as on the 
ncck» and backs of such as stooped for their 
clods, and, at last, they that were armed with the 
sticks put the others to the rout, laying them on 
with much laughter and diversion. Then the 
others, in their turn, taking the sticks, did the 
same thing to those who took their turn in throw 
ing the clods Cyrus was much taken with these 
things, both with the contrivance of tbcolhcer, 
the obedience of the men, that they were at the 
same time both exercised and diverted, and 
that those men gained the iictoiy who were 
armed in the manner that resembled the Pet. 
eians Being pleased with these thing3,betii. 
Mted them to supper , and observing some of 
them with their sluns bound up, and some with 
their hands in tiie same condition, be asked 
tiicm what barm they had got. They said they 
hud been struck with the clods. He then ask. 
cd them again, whether it was when they were 
close together, or while they were at a distance 
They said, while theywere atadutance, but 
that, when they closed it w-as the finest sport 
imaginable for those that were armed with the 
sticks , but then, again, they that were wound- 
ed by Uie sticks cned out they did not at all 
think it a diicrsion tube threshed m that close 
way They showed the blows they received' 
from those that held the sticks, both on tbcir ' 
hands and ne<k, and some in their faces x and ' 
then, os was natural, they laughed at one an- 1 
other The next day the whole held was full of 
people imicaung these men, and whenever 
they bad nothing of more serious business to 
do they made use of this dll ersion. 

And Cjnis obsen-ing another colonel on a 
certain occasion leading his men from tbemcr, 
one by one, to tbeir dinner, and when lie 
thought It proper, ordering the second, thud, 
and fourth company to udi’ance (n front, and 
when the captains were all in front, ordenng 
eacji company to double their files, on which 
the commandtrs of lens advanced in front, and 
that then, when he thought proper, be ordered 
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each company to bring themselves to be four m 
front, thus the commanders of hvc advanced, 
thit the cctfnpany rnight march four in front, 
mid that, when they ami ed at the door of the 
tent, commanding them to enter, one by one, 
be introduced the first company, ordering the 
second to follow them mthe rear, and the third 
and fourth in like manner, and so led them &Ii 
11 } and that, mtroduang them in this manner, 
he sat them all down to their meat, in the or- 
der as they entered he, being much taken with 
this mail for his good temper, instruction, and 
care, invited, the whole regiment to tup with 
him, together with the colonel. But another 
colonel, who had not been muted, being 
present at the time, spoke thus “ But my 
regiment, Cyrus, * said be, •* jou do not uinta 
to your tent , yet when they go to their dinner, 
they perform all these things, and when the 
business m thu tent is over, the rear leader of 
the lust company leads out that company with 
the lost men ranged first in order for battle 
then the rear leader of the next company fob 
lows alter these , so the third and fourth la the 
same manner , that when it is proper to lead 
off from the enemy, they nay know how to 
reucaU And when we get into the course, 
wc there noio about i wh«.n we march to the 
cost, I lead ihn way, and the first company 
motes first, the second in its order, so the 
third and fourth, and the tens and fives of the 
several companies, in the proper course, as long 
as I givo orders accordingly but,” said hr, 
when wc inarch to the west, the rear leader 
and the last man lead the way, and jet obey 
me who march last, that they may be accustom* 
ed both to follow and to leiul with equal obe* 
dicncc " " And do jou always do thus I" said 

Cynii. “ As often,’* saidhc, “as we take our 

meals." “I willmvilo JOU, therefore,* said he, 

“ because j’ou practise j'our exemse both lo 
odvunangand retreating, by day anduigbt, and 
both exercise your bodies by (he roocioo, and 
profit jour minds by the discipline. Andtioo* 
you do all these things double, it u hut juslthat 
I should give jou double good cntertauuniait. 

•* By Jove I* said the colonel, “ not in one dsy, 
unlcstyougivousdouhlc stomachs too'* Thu* 

I they made an end of that conversation m ih® 
tem And the next day Cjms inviwd ^ 
tcgimeut, as be said be would, and did the »*»• 
again the day following, the rest, perceiviPg 
this, all imitated those men for the fuiuie. 

IV. But M Cjrot, on a certain 
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courted to tt both by good words and good 
deeds , for such as are to bo hearty and sincere 
fellow combatants, who shall neither envy their 
commander ui prosperity, not betray him in 
adiersity, ought to be fnends, and not enemies. 
HaiiRg determined thus noth myself m these 
matters, I think myself in n-ant of money. And 
yet to have my eje on every occasion on yon, 
nben I see you are already engaged in very 
great expenses, seems to me unreasonable But 
I think It proper, that you and I should jointly 
consider what means to use that treasure may 
not fail you; torif jou have plenty, X know 
that 1 may take it whenever I«ant , especially 
if I take for such a purpose as wnll make it 
more to your advantage that the treasure should 
be so spent I reiuember therefore on some 
occasion lately to have heard you say, that the 
Armenian is now grown to contemn you, he 
cause he hears that the enemy is coming on us, 
and, besides, that be neither sends you the | 
forces, nor pays you the tribute that is due •• I 
« Indeed, Cyrus,” said he, « these things he ' 
really does, so that I am in doubt whether U be 
better for me to make vm on bire, and force 
him to comply, or whether it be most for our 
interest to let it pass for tbe present, lest we ' 
add him to the number of our enemies " Cyrus 
then asked ** Ate their habitauons in places 
of strength, or in such as are accessible with 
ease 7" Cyaxsres said “ Their habitations 
are in places that are not very strong, for I was 
not iiegbgent in that affair, but there ore 
mountains, whether he may immediately retire, 
and be in safety, so as neither to he himself cx 
posed, nor any thing else that may possibly be 
aimed olT thither, unless one sit down and be- 
siege him there, os ray father once did " On 
this Cyrus said thus ** But if you wiU send 
me with such a number of horse as may be 
thought sufdaent, Ibclicie, with the os^stauee 
of the gods, 1 tan make him send you forces, 
and pay you tribute. And besides, locnbope 
tlut be HiU be yet more our fnend than be is 
now.” Cjaxarcs then saidi And Ibsvol 
hopes that be will sooner come to you than he '' 
will to us t for 1 have heard that some of his ' 
chilJrru were joux fUlowJuintsmcn , so that 
perhaps they may come to you again. And if 
some of them once come to bo in our power, 
every thing will succeed to our dtsirc." “ IsU 
not your opinion, then," swd Cyrus, «thai it 
will be for our adraatago Jo couceal this «»»- 
tnvanco between us ?" “By ihu means," sidd 
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Cyaxares, “ some or other of them may the 
more easily fall into our hands , or if one fall 
on them, they may be taken the more unpre- 
pared,” “Hoar, then,” said Cyrus, “if you 
I think what I am going to say may be of any 
, moment I have often hunted oq the borders 
of your temtoiy and that of the Arraeniaus, 
with all the Persians that were with me , and 
Iwent thither, taking likewise from hence se- 
veral horsemen from amongst my companions 
here ” « Therefore,” said Cyasares, " by do. 
mg just tbe same things now, you may pass un* 
suspected , hut if a much greater force should 
appear than w bat you used to have with you in 
hunting, this would presently give suspicion" 
“ But,” said Cyrus, “ one may frame a very 
plausible pretence in this case * and that i$, if 
care be taken tbat somebody give them an ac. 
count yonder, m Armenia, that I intend to 
undertake a great hunt, then,’ said he, “J 
would openly desire from you a body of barge." 
“You say very well,” said Cyaxares, “but I 
shsdl consent to give you but a few, as intend* 
uig (o march myself to our gomsons that he 
tow aids Assyria And in reahty,” said he, “ I 
do intend to go thither, in order to strengthen 
them as much as possible But when you are 
got before with the force you have, and haie 
bunted for a day or two following, I may send 
you a suiEcient force, both of horse and foot, 
out of those that have rendezv oused under rar. 
With these you rray immediately fall on, and I 
witb tbe other forces may endeavour to keep 
not far from you, that if there bo occasion I 
may hkewvse appear.” 

Accordingly, Cyaxorcs presently formed a 
body of horse at the gamsoiis, and sent wag* 
gons with provisions before by the road that 
led that way Cyrus presently made asacrvfice 
for his intended march , and ot the same time 
sent and begged of Cyoxores some of hii csvtd- 
ryr, aad such os w ere of the y oungir sort. He, 
though there were multitudes that would have 
attended Cyrus, granted him not very many. 
CyaxarcB being now gone before with forcis, 
both horse and foot, on the road tovvardi the 
gomsons, tt happened that Cynia’ sacnUce, o<i 
hi# design against tho Armenian, succeeded 
happily: so be set forward as prcjiarcJ f<^ * 
hunt. As be w os marching, a hare started lo>- 
mediaicly in the first held, ond an ca(,ie of 
: bsppy omen flyvng towards them, caught 
. of the hare sa it ran, and, bearing down on it, 
sinick It , then, snaCchio g it up, raiied it alotl 
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nnd bearing it away to an eminence not far off, 
did there what it thought fit with its prey. 
Cyrus therefore seeing this signal, paid, his 
adoration to Jove, sovereign of the gods, nnd 
said to those that were present ; “ Friends, 
our hunt, if it please the gods, will be a noble 
one !” 

When they came to the borders, he hunted 
after his usual manner. The greater number 
of his horse and foot opened themselves in 
front, in order to rouse the beasts as they 
moved down on them. The best of his men, 
both horse and foot, stood here and there dis- 
persed, received the beasts as they were roused, 
and pursued them ; and they took abundance 
both of swine, stags, goats, and wild asses; 
for there are yet abundance of \Nild asses in 
those parts at this day. 'When they had fin- 
ished the hunt, and he had brought them close 
up to the Armenian borders, he ordered them 
to supper; and the next day hunted again, ad- 
vancing to those mountains that he had desired 
to be master of. And when he had again end- 
ed his sport he took his supper. But as soon 
as he found that the forces from Cyiocares were 
advancing, he sent privately to them, and or- 
dered them to take their supper at about the 
distance of two parasangs from him, foreseeing 
that this would contribute to the concealing the 
affair. When they had supped, he ordered their 
commander to march and join him. After 
supper was over, he summoned the colonels to 
him, and when they were come he spoke to 
them thus : 

“ Friends ! the Armenian has been hereto- 
fore both an ally and subject of Cyaxarcs ; 
but now that he finds the enemy coming on 
him, be contemns him, and neither sends him 
forces nor pays him tribute. It is he there- 
fore that we must now hunt, and catch if we 
can. Thus, therefore,” said he, “ in my opin- 
ion we must do. Do you, Chrysantas, when 
you have had a little time to sleep, take half 
the Persians that are with us, march by the 
hill, and make yourself master of those moun- 
tains, whither they say the Armenian flies 
when he finds himself in danger, and I will 
give you guides. They say these mountains 
are full of woods, so that there are hopes you 
will not be discovered. However, if you send 
before the rest of your army some light men 
equipped for expedition, who, both by their 
number and habit, may look like plunderers, 
these men, if they meet ^yith any of the Ar- 


menians, will prevent those that they can take 
from giving an account of things ; and, by 
driving aw;iy those they cannot take, will hin- 
der them from seeing the whole army, nnd 
will make them provide for themselves only 
as against a band of thieves." Do you, said he, 
“ do thus : I, at break of day, with half the 
foot and all the horse will march directly to the 
palace of the Armenian by the plain. If he 
make he.id against ns, it is phiin we must fight : 
if he retire, nnd quit the plain, it is evident we 
must hasten after in pursuit of him. If he fly 
to the mountiiins, then," said he, “ it is your 
business not to allow any of those that come 
to csciipe you ; but reckon, ns in hunting, that 
we are to be the finders, and that you stand at 
the nets. Remember, therefore, this — that 
the passages must be first stoi)ped before the 
beast is roused ; nnd that they who are ap- 
pointed to that station ought to hceji concealed, 
if they have not a mind to turn off every thing 
that takes its course towards them. And do 
not act now,” said he, “ Chrj’santa.s, as the 
love of hunting has sometimes made you do ; 
for you have often been employed the whole 
night, and have not slept at all ; but you should 
now allow your men to lie down a while, that 
they may get a little sleep. And because you 
used to wander through the mountains without 
taking men for your guides, but pursued 
wherever the beasts led the way, do not march 
therefore now through such difllcidt places, 
but bid yomr guides lead you the easiest way, 
unless there be one that is abundantly the 
sliorter ; for to an army the easiest way is the 
quickest. And because you used to pass the 
mountains running, do not therefore now lead 
on at full speed, but with middling despatch, 
in such sort that the army may follow you. 
And it is of great use that some of the most 
vigorous and hearty should halt sometimes, 
and encourage the rest ; nnd when the whole 
wing is passed, it animates the others’ despatch 
to see these running beside them, and passing 
them by as they themselves move on in their 
gentle pace.” 

Chrysantas hearing this, and being trans- 
ported with the orders Cyrus had given him, 
took his guides and went bis way ; and, having 
given the proper directions to those that were 
to attend in his march, he went to rest. "When 
they had had a moderate time for rest, he march- 
ed to the mountains. 

Cyrus, as soon as it was day, despatched a 
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messenger to the Armenian, and bade bitn the messenger these orders, he despatched him 
say thus Prince of Armenia, Cjtus sends away, thinking it more friendly to do thus than 
you these directions, that you would come to march svithout sending word. And having 
away as soon as possible, and bring with you ibnned his men into the best order, Loth for 
your tribute and your forces If he asks you despatch m marching and for engagement in 
where I am, tell him the truth, that I am on case of need, he began the march ; first com- 
the borders If he ask whether I am advanc. mmiding his men to injure no one ; and if any 
ing towards him, teU hun the truth here too, of them met with an Armenian, to bid bun be 
that you do not know If he mcjuitc how of good heart , and to order every one that had 
many we are in number, bid him send some- a mind to sell either meat or dnnk to come and 
body back with jou to learn.” Having given make his market wherever they were 
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I. Cyrus was taken up in these aflairs ; but 
the Armenian, as soon as he heard from the 
messenger what Cyrus sent to tell him, was 
struck with it, consideruig that he had acted 
unjustly, both in failing to pay his tribute, and 
in not sending his forces. And the tiling he 
principally feared was, lest he should be dis- 
covered to have begun fortifying the place of 
his residence in such sort as to render it de- 
fensible. Being at a loss on all these accounts, 
he sent around to assemble his forces. At the 
same time he sent his younger son Sabaris, his 
own wife, his son’s wife, and his own daugh- 
ters away to the mountains, and sent with them 
all his most valuable apparel and furniture, ap- 
pointing them a force to conduct them. And 
at the same time hg sent out scouts to discover 
what Cyrus was doing, and mustered all the 
Armenians he had present with himj when 
immediately there arrived others, who told him 
that Cyrus was just behind them; and not 
having courage enough on this occasion to come 
to action, he retired. 

■ The Armenians, when they saw him act in 
this manner, ran every one to their own affairs 
with intent to put all their effects out of the 
way. Cyrus, when he saw the whole country 
full of people, running up and down, and driv- 
ing all off, sent them word that he would be an 
enemy to none that remained at home ; but if 
he caught any one making his escape, he de- 
clared he would treat him as an enemy. So 
the major part remained; some there were who 
went off with the king. 

^ But when they who conducted the women 
fell in among those who were in the mountains, 
they presently set up a cry, and betaking them- 
selves to flight, many of them were taken; and 
at last the son of the Armenian, the two wives, 
and the daughters, were likewise taken, as well 
as all the rich effects they were carrying off 


with them. As soon as the king perceived 
what had passed, being at a loss which way to 
turn himself, he fled to a certain eminence. 
Cyrus seeing this, surrounded the eminence 
with the army that he had with him, and send- 
ing to Chrysantas, ordered him to leave a guard 
on the mountains, and to come away. The 
army then joined under Cyrus ; and he, sending 
a herald to the Armenian, put the question to 
him in this manner : “ Tell me,” said he, 
“ Armenian, whether it is your choice, staying 
there, to combat and struggle with thirst and 
hunger, or to come down on fair ground and 
fight us ?” The Armenian answered, “ That 
he did not choose to engage in either of these 
ways.” Cyrus sending again to him, asked 
him this question : “ Why then sit you there, 
and do not come down?” “I am at a loss,” 
said he, “what I ought to do.” “But you 
ought not to be at a loss about it,” said Cyrus, 
“ for you are at liberty to come down and have 
your cause tried.” “And who,” said he, “shall 
be the judge ?” “ He, without doubt, to whom 
the gods have given power to deal with you as 
he pleases without a trial.” Here the Arme- 
nian, seeing the necessity, came down ; and 
Cyrus taking him, and all that belonged to 
him, into the midst of them, encamped ai’ound, 
having bis whole force with him. 

Just at this time Tigranes, the eldest son of 
the Armenian, returned from a journey he had 
taken abroad ; he who had been heretofore a 
fellow-huntsman with Cyrus. When he heard 
what had happened, he went directly to Cyrus, 
just as he was, and when he saw his father and 
mother, his brother, his sisters, and wife pri- 
soners, he wept, as was natural for him to do. 
Cyrus, on seeing him, gave him no other mark 
of respect or friendship, but said to him, “ You 
are come very opportunely, that you may be 
present, and hear the trial and determination 
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of your father's cause He then presently 
sutnmoned all the coramarders of the Persians 
ai d hledes, and intited all such of the Arme- 
nians there as u'ere men of note and quality, 
and the omen who w ere there present in their 
chariots, he sent not miay, hut allowed them 
to hear. 

When all was ready and in order, be he^n 
the discourse “Armemans,’ said he, “first 
of all I advise you, in this trial of jour cause, 
to speak the truth, that you may be free from 
one enme at least, w hich u a most hateful one 
for be assured, that to be found false is the 
greatest bar that can he in men s way to the 
obCauiing of pardon. Then," said he,* “ these 
children and wi\ea of yours, and all the Anno- 
iiians present, are opprued of all that you have 
done , and if they percen e that you say things 
contrary to what has passed, they wiU tbtnV, 
if I discoier the truth, that you condemn your- 
self to the extreiQicy of putushtnent," “ Ask 
me," stud he, “ Cyrus, what you wiU, aa being 
resolved to tell you truth, happen v>bat will in 
consequence of it" “ Tell me then," said he, 

* did you some time ago make war >nth Asty- 
ages, my mother s father, and with the rest of 
the Medea “ I did," said he. “ And when 
you were conquered by him, did you agree that 
you would pay bin tribute? tl«t you would 
join your forces to lus wbcreier he should 
direct? aud that you would ha>c nofortibca- 
lions?" “These ihmgs were as you soy" 
“ Tvow, therefore, why hare you neither brought 
your tribute, nor sent your forces, but were 
huilduig your fortidcauona^" ife replied “I 
waa desuoua of liberty t for X thought UanoUe 
thing, both to be free myself, and to leave 
liberty to iny childreru” “ It u indeed nolde," 
said Cyrus, “to fgbt, m order not to be made 
« slave but if a man be conquered m war, or ! 
by other means be reduced to servitude, and be ' 
fuund attempting to Uirow qIT hu masters, do ' 
you yourself drat pronounce whether you re- : 
ward and honour such a one as an holiest nuin, ! 
and as one that does ikAjIs things? or. if you 
taVe him, do you puiuah bun as one that acU 
ui ju,i]y ?" “1 pufu»h hun,* said he “youdo| 
not su^cf tne {o fJaify " « Tell me therefore 
I l.uu]/,'* said Cyrus, “and In particular thust 
if a man te a guvernur and ttamgtc»*> do you 
aulfir him to continue ui his gOTcmmeut. or 
do you cxwuotuu another In hu stead?" “ 1 ' 
<w.*utut« aaotUr," said he. « Jf he U ■ mas- 
ter of great nehes, da you sulTex L«a to two- 
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tmue nch, or do you reduce him to poverty 
I take from huo,' said he, “ all that he has.” 
“ If you find him revolting to the enciQ], uhat 
do you do ?" “ I put him to death, ’ said be , 
“for why should I die convicted of falsehood, 
rather than die telling the truth." 

Here his son, as soon as be heard these 
thuigs, threw off lus turban, and rent bis dothea 
The women set up a lamentable cry, and tore 
themselves as if their father bad expired, and 
themselves lost and undone. Cyrus bade them 
be silent:, and again spoke “ Be it so, Aniie> 
nian, that these determinations of yours are just, 
what do you adnse us to do on it?" The 
Armenian was silent, being at a loss whether 
be should adnse Cyrus to put bun to death, 
or direct him to act just contrary to what he 
had said he would do himself 

His son Tigranea then asked Cyrus— ‘ Tell 
me," said be, “ Cyrus, since my father sceO* 
to be at a loss whether I shall advise you uhat 
I think best for you to do m this case ?” /Ind 
Cyrus, well remembering that when Tigraocs 
used to bunt with blm, there was a ccruio 
sage, very conversant with bim, and much ad 
mired by him, was very desirous to hcarwiiat 
he vv ould say, and joyfully bade bun sj eak htf 
opinion “ Then," said Tigrancs, “if you sp* 
prove the measum that my father has eon* 
certed, and all that he has done, 1 advise you 
by all means to imitate him , but if you are of 
opintoo that he has transgressed in all, aysi- 
vice u that you should not imitate him ” 
“ Then," said Cyrus, “ by doing justice, I shall 
be tho farthest from an imitation of the persoa 
transgressing " “ It u so," said be “ Accord 
ing to jour own reasoning, then, your falkcT 
should be punished, if it be just to punish oof 
who acts unjustly " “ Gut whether do jou 

think It best, Cyrus, toinOictyourpunishmenl* 
for your own advantage, or to your ow'ii prrju* 
dice?" “ \\ hy, this way," said he, “ I should 
punub myself." “And truly you would he 
highly punuhed," said Tigranc^ “if you 
to death those thst belonged to jou at lho time 
that they would be of the greatest seriire tu 
you to preserve" “But bow," said Cjnw. 
“ can men be so highly serviceable and uscfid 
when found to bare acted unjustly ?" “ 
truly, if they bucotae coniidcral* and tumb** I 
Cat la my judgment, Cyrus, ibings stand ihu^ 
—there u no virtue vueful and prof taUe v»»i^ 
out a discreet and sober sense of ikiTpSt 
said hi, “what use can be made of a 
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has strength and bravery without discretion and 
modesty ? "What use of one skilled in horse- 
manship ; or of one abounding in riches, or 
powerful in his country ? But with discretion 
and modesty, every friend is useful, and every 
servant good.” “ This therefore,” said he, 
“you assert, that your lather, from insolent 
and haughty, is become discreet and humble, 
in this one day’s time?” “I do,” said he. 
“ Then this discreet and modest state of mind 
you pronounce to be a passion of the soul, as 
grief is ; and not a matter of knowledge and 
science ? For if it be necessary that he who 
becomes discreet and modest should be wise 
and knowing, he cannot then, from insolent and 
haughty, become in an instant discreet and mo- 
dest.” “But, Cyrus,” said he, “did you never 
observe a man, out of pride and insolence, at- 
tempt fighting with another more powerful 
than himself, and when conquered presently 
fall from that insolence? Again," said he, 
“have you never seen one city engaged in war 
with another, and when conquered, imme- 
diately, by this means, become willing to obey, 
instead of continuing the war?" “And what 
conquest over your father,” said Cyrus, “ is this 
you speak of, and that thus forcibly brings him 
to a discreet and humble sense of things?” 
“ Why, truly, the being conscious to himself, 
that while he has affected liberty, he has be- 
come yet more a slave than ever ; and that of 
all the things he thought to have effected, by 
privacy,- by artifice, or fay force, he has not been 
able to effect one ; but he has seen you deceive 
him, in every thing you intended to deceive him 
in, as effectually as one might deceive the blind, 
or the deaf, or men of no understanding at all. 
He knows you have kept yourself so concealed 
from him, where you thought it proper so to 
do, that the places he thought the most secure 
to him, these, by concealed preparations, you 
have made yourself master of; and you have 
so far exceeded him in despatch, that you are 
come on him with a very considerable army, 
from afar, before he had assembled his forces, 
that were just at hand.” “ Are you of opinion, 
then,” said Cyrus, “that such a conquest is 
sufficient to give men so much consideration 
and modesty, as to think others better than 
themselves ?” “ Much more,” said Tigranes, 

“ than if a man were conquered in battle ; for 
he who is subdued by force may think that by 
exercising his body he may be enabled to renew 
the combat ; and cities that have been taken. 


imagine that by gaining allies they may renew 
the war. But men often voluntarily submit to 
those whom they judge better than themselves, 
though under no necessity of doing it.” “ You 
seem,” said he, “ not to be of opinion that the 
proud and insolent can have any ' sense that 
there are any more modest and considerate than 
themselves ; or thieves, tliat there are any who 
are not thieves ; or false men, that there are any 
observers of truth ; or unjust men, that there 
are any who net with justice. Do you not 
know,” said he, “ that your father has at this 
time dealt falsely, and not stood to his agree- 
ments with us, though he knew very well that 
we had not transgressed in any sort what As- 
tyages bad stipulated ?” “ Nor do I say, that 
the knowledge alone of others being better 
than ourselves makes men considerate and mo- 
dest, unless they receive punishment, at the 
hands of those their betters, as my father has 
now done.” “ But your father,” said Cyrus, 
“ has yet suffered no sort of ill. I know very 
well that he is afraid, indeed, of the highest 
punishments.” “Do you think, therefore,” 
said Tigranes, “ that any thing oppresses men 
more than violent fear? Do you not know 
that they who are oppressed with the sword, 
which is reckoned the severest correction, will 
recur again to arms against the same enemy? 
but those that they are thoroughly afraid of, 
they are not able so much as to look at, 
when they do but confer with them.” “ Do 
you say,” said he, “ that fear is a heavier 
punishment on men than real misfortune?’’ 
“ You know yourself,” said he, “ that what I 
say is true : you know that they who are in 
fear of being banished their country, or that 
are in dread of being beaten in an approaching 
engagement, are in a most dejected condition. 
They that are at sea, and that dread shipwreck, 
and they that fear servitude and chains, are 
neither able to eat nor sleep for their fear ; but 
they who are already under banishment, who are 
already conquered and already slaves, are often 
in a condition to eat and sleep better than the 
fortunate themselves. And how great a burden 
fear is, is yet more evident by this ; that some, 
in dread that death would follow their cap- 
tivity, have died beforehand by means of that 
dread; some throwing themselves headlong, 
some hanging themselves, and some dying by 
the sword. So that of all things terrible, fear 
strikes deepest into the minds of men. In 
what state of mind, then,” said he, “ do you 
W 
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take my fatlier to tie ; be vrbo fears uot onty fot 
Ills o\vn liberty, but for mine, for that of bis wife, 
andtbatofallbiscbildren?'’ Then Cyrus said 
“ It does aot seem at all improbable to me that 
your father is at this time affected, in thtaxuaii. 
ner ; but it belongs to the same man to be in> 
solent and injunous in prosperity, and when 
broken in bis fortune, tobe dejected and sunk; 
and when re^estaUisbed in his affairs, to be- 
come insolent again, and again to create, dis- 
turbance.” “ Truly, CjTus,” said he, “ our 
transgressions gi\e you cause to distrust us: 
but you are at liberty to build fortresses, to 
keep possession of ouc places of strength, and 
to mke whatever other pledge you please j and 
yet,” said he, “you wiU. not find us very un- 
easy under these suffenngs ; for ue fball re- 
member that we ourselves were the cause of 
them. But if by gmng up our government to 
any of those who are free from guilt, you appear 
distrustful of us , look to it, lest at the same 
time you should be a benefactor to them, they 
shall think you, no fhend. And if, m cut- 
tion against theit enmity, you do not impose a 
yoke OR them to prerent them injuries; look to 
It, that you eomo not under a greater necessity 
of reduong them to be considerate and humU^ 
than you are now under of acting that part tiv 
wards US.” *' By the gods !" said be, "it u, 
mclhinks, w ith displeasure that I make use of 
such servants as I know serv e mo by necessity 
and force • but tho$o that I judge to act their 
parts u concert with me, out of fncndsbip and 
good-will, these, I think, 1 con more easily 
bear with when they transgress, than u ub those 
that hate roc, and who by force discharge their 
duty the most aimpl^tcly." Tignmcs to Uii« 
said 1 “ And with whom con you ever acquire 
so great a friendship as you may with iis?” 
“ With those, as 1 Ukelt, wbohavencTcrbcen 
so much at riiR>l>y ^ith Us, prondLd J would 
bo that fnend and bcnefactot to them that you 
now desire me to bo to you.” “ And cau you 
possibly find, Cyrua,” said he, *' at this time 
any one whom it Is in your power to gratify ja 
so hiKh a degree as you may my father 7 klrkC,” 
saidhe, ** ifyou granitbeic bid to those who 
never did you any Injury, what tbanka will they 
ywyyou fur It, ihirkyou? Jf you Irsieamaa , 
Lis wife and cLldirn, who caa hare grcwtrr | 
fiicndihip fur you, on ihu score, ihaa Im who i 
thinks they msy be justly uVen from him? Do 
yiMi know any m>« that will be inure a&ctrd 
lUa gurtclrca if tU kir.gdcm of Atuics.* be 
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I not given them ? And It is evident tliat be 
I who u most alBieted that he is not king, when 
he receives the regal povvez vnil be the most 
grateful toyou for it. And ui cas^” said be, 
*< you Ore any-wise concerned that things should 
be left here in the least confusion and disorder, 
when yon quit us, consider whether things are 
likely to be on a quieter footing under a new 
government than if the old-accustomed gov cm- 
I ment continue. If it be of any concern to you 
I to draw from bence the greatest number of 
forces possible^ who do you think will levy 
I them beticr than he who has oilen made use of 
thpTn ? And if you want money, who do you 
reckon will better raise it than he who knows 
all, and is in possession of all ? Good Cyrus,” 
said he, " be careful, lest by rejecting us, you 
do yourself more mischief than roy father has 
been able to do you.” To this effect be spoke. 

And Cyrus was extremely pleased to hear 
him, thinking that he should be able to effect 
all that he had promised Cyoxares to do , for bo 
remembered to have told him that be thought 
he should make the Anseman yet more hii 
fnend. than before. On this, then, he inquired 
thus of the Armenian t “ Andif I comply with 
you ui these things, tell me,” said he, •‘whst 
force wiU you send with me, and. what money 
uiU you contribute to the war 7* To this the 
ikrmeniiui saidi “ Cyrus,” said be, *'1 have 
no reply to make mons plun or more just than 
to expose to you all the forces 1 have, that, 
viewing tho whole, you may take w)ih}ou 
whatever you wiU, and leave what you will for 
the guard of the country, lu like manticr with 
respect to our nches, it is just that 1 should 
discover (0 you all that I have, that, being ap- 
pnted of all, you may cany off what you will 
of It and leave what you please of it.” Then 
CyTua souli “Proceed, then, and show me 
what forces you imve, and IclL me what your 
nches amount to.” Hire the Armenian re* 
plwd i •• The horse of the .^krincniaua arc ci^ht 
thousand, and their foot furty thousand. Our 
nehet, including the treasure my father Ii-ff and 
reckoned in money, amount to more than three 
thouatiid Ulcnla.” Then Cyrus, without he* 
sitaUon said i *• Since thcrefure,” said he, 
“the Chaldcatu that border on you are a< t>ar 
mth you, send me half of your forces ; and ( ^ 
your Ircsaure, instead of fifty talents, which 
was ihetnbutu you were to pay,gvte Cjaaorts 
double that sum fur your dirfect in the {*7’ 
menu Then knd me,” said hr. ”* hwudisd 
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more j and I promise you, that if tbo gods 
enable me, I will, in return of what you lend 
me, either do you such services as shall be of 
greater value ; or, if I am able, will count you 
down the money again ; if I am not able to do 
it, I may then appear unable, but unjust I cait- 
not be justly accounted.” Then the Arme- 
nian said ; “ I conjure you by the gods, Cyrus, 
not to talk in that manner ^ if you do you will 
afflict me ; but rather reckon,” said he, “ that 
what you leave behind is not less yours than 
what you carry off with you." “ Be it so," said 
CjTus ; “ but, to have your wife again, what 
money will you give me ?” ** All that I nni 
able,” said he. • “ IVhat for your cliildren ?” 
“ And for these too," said he, “ all that I am 
able." “ Here is then," said C>tus, “ already 
as much again as you have. And you, Tigranes,” 
said he, “ at what rate would you purchase the 
regaining of your wife ?’’ Now he happened 
to be but lately married, and had a very great 
love for his rvife. “ Cyrus," said he, “ to save 
her from servitude I would ransom her at the 
expense of my life.” “ Take then your own 
to yourself," said he, “ I cannot reckon that 
she is properly our captive j for you never fled 
from us. And do you, Armenian, take your 
wife and children without paying any thing for 
them, that they may know they come free to 
you. And now," said he, “ pray take supper 
tvith us ; and when that is over, go your ways 
wherever you please." So they stayed. 

While they were together in the tent, Cyrus 
inquired thus : “ Tell me,” said he, “ Tigranes, 
where is that man that used to hunt Avith us; 
and that you seemed much to admire ?” “ Oh !” 
said he, “and has not this father of naine put 
him to death ?” “ And what crime did he dis- 
cover him committing ?” “ He said that he 
corrupted me : and yet, Cyrus, so good and so 
excellent a man he Avas, that Avhen he Avas go- 
ing to die he sent for me and told me : “ Ti- 
granes,” said he, “ do not bear ill-Avill to your 
father for putting me to death ; for he does it 
not out of malice, but out of ignorance. And 
whatever errors men fall into by ignorance, I 
reckon all such involuntary.” Cyrus on this said : 
“ Alas ! good man !” The Armenian then 
spoke thus “ They, Cyrus, Avho find strangers 
engaged in familiar commerce Avith their Avives 
do not put them to death, and charge them as 
endeavouring to make their Avives more discreet 
and modest ; but they are of opinion that these 
men destroy that affection and love their AAives 


have for them, and for this reason' they treat 
them hs enemies. And I," said he, “bore 
hatred andill-Avill to this man because I thought 
he made my son respect and admire him more 
than mj'sclf.” Cyrus then said : “ By the 
gods !" said he, “ Armenian, I think you faulty, 
but in such a manner as human nature is often 
liable to be. And do you, Tigranes, forgive 
your father.” Having at that time discoursed 
in this manner, and having treated each othev 
Avith great kindness and friendship, as is natural 
on a reconciliation, they mounted their chariots 
in company Avith tho Avomcn, mid drove aivay 
Avell pleased. 

When they came home one talked of Cyrus’ 
AvisdoiD, another of his patience and resolution, 
another of his mildness : one spoke of his beau- 
ty and the talbicss of his person ; and on that 
Tigranes asked his Avife ; “ And do you," sm‘d 
he, “ Armenitm dame, think Cyrus handsome ?’’ 
“ Truly," said she, “ I did not look at him." 
“ At Avhom then did you look ?” said Tigranes. 
“ At him Avho said that, to save inc from ser- 
vitude, he Avould ransom me at the expense of 
his osvn life.” And after some entertainment 
of this kind, as Avas usual, they Avent together 
to rest. 

Tho next day the Armenian sent presents 
of friendship to Cyrus, and to the Avhole army ; 
he sent orders to those of his people that Avere 
to serve in this expedition to attend on the third 
dayj and he paid doAvn double the sum of 
money that Cyrus had mentioned. Cyrus, ac- 
cepting the sum he had expressed, sent the rest 
back, and asked : “ Which of them Avould com- 
mand the army, Avhether liis son or himself?” 
They both spoke together, and the father said : 
“ Either of us that you shall order.” The son 
said ; “ I assure you, Cyrus, that I Avill not 
leave you, though I serve in the army as a 
slave.” Cyrus, laughing at this, said : “ What 
Avould one give,” said he, “ that your Avife heard 
you Avere to carry baggage !” “ There is no 
need," said he, “ that she should hear, for I Avill 
carry her Avith me ; and by that means she may 
see Avhat I do.’’ “ But it is full time,” said he; 
“that you had all things ready to attend us.” 
“ Count on it,” said he, “ that Ave AviU be pre- 
sent at the time Avith all things ready that my 
father affords us.” When the soldiers had been 
all thus entertained, and treated as friends, they 
went to rest. 

II. The next day Cyrus, taking Tigranes 
Avith him, and the best of the Median horse, to- 
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gcthcr \rlth as manjr of Ms o^yn triends as he | 
thought proper, marched round, viewing the i 
counuy, and examining where to build a for- 
tress lYhen they came to a certam emmenee 
he asked. Tigranes which were the mountaina 
from whence the Chaldeans made their incur, 
eions to plunder the country Tigranes show, 
ed them to him He then inquired again 
** And are these mountams entuely desert?* 
No, truly,** said he , but the; bare always 
certain scouts there, who give notice to the rest 
of whatoet they observe." “And what do 
they do,” said he, “ when they have this no. 
tice “ They all then nm to the eminences 
to defend themselves, every one as fast as he 
can ’ Cyrus gave attention to these things , 
and, viewing around, he observed a great part 
of the Armenian territory to be desert and uo. 
cultivated by reason of the war They then 
retired to the camp , and, taking their supper, 
went to rest. 

The next day Tigranes, with all things ready 
provided, joined him, having four thousand 
horse, ten thousand a^ers, and as many Ur. 
geteen Mith him Cyrus at the ume they 
joined bun made a saendee. When the vie. 
tint appeared to portend things fortunate and 
lispp), be summoned the leaders of the Persians 
and Medes, and, when they were together, be 
spoke to them to this effect “ h nends | those 
mountains that vve see belong to the Chaldeans, 
if we can seise them, and have a fortress on the 
summit, both Armenians and Chaldeans vvUl 
be obbged to act with modesty and submission 
towards us. Our sacrifice promues us suc- 
cess , and m the execution of a design ooUung 
favours the uiihnaUons of men so much os des 
patch. If we prevent the enemy and gam the 
mountains before they assemble, w e rosy either 
take the summit cuurcly without a blow, or 
shall have but few and weak enemies to deal 
with. Of all labours, therefore, there is none 
mote easy or more free from danger than reso. 
luUly to bear the fatigue of despauh. Haste, 
thca.lnvmsl and do )uu, Mi-dcs, inarch on 
our Ic^t ondof )ou, Armenuns, let half march 
on our nght, and the oiber half load on in front 
before tu ; and do you, the horse, fuUuw In the 
rear, cxhotling us, and pushing us up before 
you { and if osjr one acts rrmissly, do not you 
suJ<r him to do su.” 

Cyrus having sa4 thu led on, drtwuig the 
several tuiBpo&ies InUi single files. The 
Cbaldcaos, as soon os they f>crccivcd that tUtf 


heights were going to be attacked, gav-e their 
sig^ to their people, hallooed out to each 
other, and ran together Cyrus then gave out 
orders m this manner , Slen of Persia { they 
give us the signal of despatch, if we prevent 
them m gaming the heights, the elTorts of tha 
enemy will be of no sigi^cance ** The Chal. 
deans had every one his shield and tno jsve. 
luis they are said to be the most warlike 
people of all in that part of tbe world. ^Vhero 
they are wanted they serve for hire, being a 
warlike people and poor for their country is 
mountainous, and hut little of it fertile and 
nch. As Cyrus* men approached the heights, 
Tigranes, marching with Cyrus, spoke to hun 
thus *' Cyrus,’’ saidhe," do youknowthatwe 
must presently come to action, and that the 
Armenians wnll not stand the attack of the 
enemy? Cyrus, telhng hun that he knew it, 
made it presently be declared to the Persians 
that they should hold themselv es in rcadinesi, 
as being immediately to fall on , and to pur 
sue, as soon as the dying Armenians drew the 
enemy down to as to be near them So the 
Armcmans led ont the Chaldeans, who wen 
on the place, immedutely on the opprooch of 
the Armenians set up a cry t and, according to 
their custom, ran on them the Armenians, ao* 
cording to their custom, did not stand to ihcot. 
^Slicn the pursumg Chaldeans saw swordsmen 
fronting them, and marching up, they some of 
them came up dose, and w cic presently lulled ; 
some fied, and some were taken, and the 
heights were immediately gamed. As soon u 
Cyrus’ men had guned the heights, they taw the 
bsbiuuoDS of the Chaldeans, and perceived 
then flying from such of those habitations u 
were near Cjtus, as soon as the army vros 
got together, ordered them to dinner. ^Vhsa 
dinner was over, bavirg got information of tbe 
I lace where ibo Chaldeans planted tbcir watch, 
be undertook the building of a fortress, that 
was very strong, and well suppbed with water 
He ordevcd Tigranes to send to hu fotheriOiMl 
bid him come ansy with oU the carpenters and 
builders he could get, Tbe meuengtr went 
bis way to the Armeuisn. Cyrus apphedhUB. 
self to the budding, with sU the woikuica b« 
hod at that time with him. 

2kfcaaw bile they brought Cyrus tbe prwosers, 
Siotne buund, and some wounded. As soon os 
be MW them he ordered those that were tsMnd 
to be loosed v sod, miding fur the | bjueuo^ 
be ordered them to Uhe care of the wounded. 
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He tlien told the Chaldeans that he was not other consideration that you dcska pence, or is 
come either with a desire to destroy them, or it only because you think you shall live with 
with inclination to make war on them ; but more security in peace tluui if you continue 
with intention to make pence between the the war, since we ourselves told you so?” 
Armenians and Chaldeans. “ Before we got « We have other considerations,” said the 
possession of your mountains, I know you had Chaldeans, “And what,” said he, “if there are 
no desire of peace : your own concerns were still other advantages that may accrue to you by 
in safety ; the effects of the Armenians you peace ?" “ We shall be still the more pleased,” 
plundered at your pleasure. But now you see stud they. “ Do you think, therefore," said he, 
the condition you are in. Those of you there- “ that your being a poor and needy people is 
■ fore that have been taken, I dismiss to your caused by any thing else but by the want of 
'homes, and allow you, together with the rest good land.” They agreed with him in this, 
of the Chaldeans, to consult amongst your- “ Well, then,” said Cyrus, “ would you will- 
selves, whether you incline to moke war with ingly be at liberty to cultivate as much of the 
us, or to be our friends ; if war be your choice, Armenian territory as you pleased, paying the 
come no more hither without arms, if you are same for it that the Armenians do ?” “ Yes,” 
wise : if you tliink peace for your turn, come said they, “ if we could be secure that we 
without arms. And, if you are friends, it shall should not be injiued.” “ What say you, then, 
be my core that your affairs shall be established Armenian ?” said he, “ would you be willing 
on the best footing." The Chaldeans having to have your waste land cultivated on terms 
heard these things, after many praises bestowed that the farmers of it shall pay you the settled 
on Cyrus, and many assurances of friendship dues ?” The Armenian said he would give a 
and trust given him, went home. great deid to have it so ; for bis revenue would 

The Armenian, as soon as he heard what be much improved by it. “ And you,” said he, 
Cyrus had done, and the request he made him, “Chaldeans, since you have mountains that are 
took carpenters with him, and all things else fertile, would you consent that the Armenians 
that he thought necessary, and came to Cyrus should use them for pasture, on condition that 
\vith all possible despatch. As soon as he saw they who make use of them shall pay what is 
Cyrus he said to him ; “ O Cyrus I how few just and reasonable ?” The Chaldeans said 
things in futurity are men able to foresee ! and that they would ; for it would be a considerable 
how many projects do we undertake ! I have profit to them, without any labour. “And you, 
endeavoured on this occasion to obtain liberty, Armenian,” said he, “ would you make use of 
and I became more a slave than ever : and, the pastures of these men, if by allowing a 
after having been made captive, and thinking small profit to the Chaldeans, you might make 
our destruction certain, we now again appear a much greater profit by it yourselves ?” “Readi- 
to be in a condition of greater safety and se- ly,” said he, “ if I thought I might do it se- 
curity than ever s for these men never ceased curely." “ And securely you might do it,” 
doing us all manner of mischief ; and I now said he, “ if the summits were in the bands of 
find them just in the condition I wished. And your friends.” The Armenian agreed ; “ But, 
be it kno\vn to you,”' said he, “ Cyrus, that to truly,” said the Chaldeans, “ we should not be 
have so driven the Chaldeans from these able to cultivate securely, neither the lands of 
heights, I would have given many times the these people, nor our own, if they are in pos- 
money you received from me ; and the services session of the summits.” “ But suppose,” said 
you promised to do us when you took the he, “ the summits are possessed by such as are 
money you have now so fully performed, that friends to you.” “ Thus, indeed,” said they, 
we appear to be brought under new obligations “ things might do very well.” “ But, indeed," 
to you, which, if we are not very bad men, we said the Armenian, “ things will not be well 
shall be ashamed not to discharge ; and what- with us if these men come to be again possessed 
ever returns we make, we shall not be found of the summits ; especially when they are for- 
to have done so much as such a benefactor de- tified.” Then Cyrus smd : “ Thus therefore I 
serves.” Thus spoke the Armenian. will do : I will give up the summits to neither 

• The Chaldeans came back, begging of Cyrus of you, but we will keep them ourselves ; and 
to make peace with them. Then Cyrus asked if either of you injure the other, we will take 
them : “ Chaldeans 1" said he, “ is it on any part with the injured.” When they heard tins 
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they hoth of them gave their appUusc, and I to discharge the pay of those to whom it bc- 


Eaid <‘ThU3 only can the peace be firm and 
stable.” On this they gave and received, inn-> 
tuaUy, assurances of fneadship and trust, and 
stipidated to he both of them free and inde* 
pendent of each other , to intermarry, to culti- 
vate, and feed each other a lands reciprocally, 
and to be common allies and supporters of 
each other against whosoever should injure 
either of them. Thus were these matters 
then transacted and these ogreements, then! 
made beween the Chaldeans and the possessor I 
of Armenia, subsist still to this day When ' 
the agreements were made they both presently 
applied themselves with zeal to the building of 
this fortress, as a common guard , and they ' 
jointly furnished all things necessary towards 
lU 

IVhen evening came on he took both parties 
to sup with him, as being now fnends. As 
they were at supper, one of the Chaldeans ' 
said That these things were such os all the ' 
est of them wished fur , but that there were 
some of the Chaldeans who lived by plunder, 
and who neither knew how to apply themselves ' 
to woik, nor were able to do it, being accu<w 
tomed to live by war for they were alwaja 
employed on plunder, or hired out on some 
« rvice , frequently to the king of the Indians , 
for he is one, said they, “that abounds in 
gold , and frequently to Astyoges “ Then i 
Cyrus said And why do they not engage 
thcmscli cs to me 7 for I will giv c them as much I 
at any other ever gave " They consented, | 
and said i That Uiere u ould be a great many i 
that would wilbngly cnpge in bu service "I 
These things were accordingly agreed. 

Cyrus, as soon os he beard that the Cba|. 
deans frequently went to serve under the Indian, 
and rcmcmbcniig that there were certain per- 
sons that came from him to the Iiltdes, to ap. 
pnse thenuelvct of the ^ledian affairs, and 
went thence to the enemy, to get an insight 
likewise into their affairs, he was desirous that 
the Indian should be infurnud of what he bad 
donet he therefore began a discourse to this 
effect •* Tell tue,** said he, ^VrmraUn, and I 
you, Chaldians, If I should send one of my I 
jieople to the Indian, would )«a Kod with 
him some of yours, who should direct bins in ' 
Us w*y, and set la concert with him toolUin 
from lie Ind-ut the tUrgs that 1 desue? for 
1 would prorure soone farther add tioit to lay 
tfrasur, iLst I tuyUTtwlai w lU fully tuXee 


comes due, and to honour and reward sudi of 
rnyfcllovv soldiers as are deserving Onthese 
accounts I would have plenty of treasure, I 
think I want it, and to spore you would be a 
pleasure to me , for I now reckon you our 
fnends. Silt from the Indian I would gladly 
accept something, if he would give it me. The 
messenger therefore that I desire you to give 
guides and assistants to, when he gets thither 
shall say thus ‘ Pnnce of India, Cyrus has 
sentme to you he says that heisinvvant of 
money, expecting another anny from Persia 
(and in reality 1 do expect it, saidhe) if yoti 
send him therefore as much as you can con. 
venienily, he assures you that, if the gods give 
a happy issue to his affairs, be will do bis 
endeavours to make you thmk that you have 
taken a happy a step in gratifying him ' This 
, he shall say from me Do you on the other 
band send him word by your people that you 
think It will be of adv-antage to you And if 
we get any thing from bim,” said he, “ w o shall 
have all things in great plenty if we get 
nothing, we shall know that we owe him BO 
thanks, and that as to him, we shall be st 
liberty to regulate oil our affairs as best suits 
out own interests • Thus said Cynis, count- 
I mg on it, that those of the Armenians and 
; Chaldeans that went on this message would 
say such things of him, as be himself desired 
all men should say and bear conceniing him 
Then st the proper Umc they broke up tbeir 
company in the tent, and went to rest. 

Ill The next dsy Cyrus sent avvsy his 
messenger, charging him with all (Lathe had 
before expressed. Tho Armenian and the 
OuJdcans sent with him such men os they 
judged most proper to act in concert with him, 
and (o relate such things conccniu g Cyrus as 
were just and wonhy of him 

After this, Cyrus havii giupi bed the fortress 
wnth « luflidint gsrruon, and with all tin 
necessary, and Iraiing os govcnior a certain 
Mcde. one that he judged would be must 
agreeable (0 Cj'aiarca, march«-d away, ukng 
with him both the army that be came wllh, 
on I that which he lad from the AnnenUus ss 
well M the mrn he had from the CloUrsns, 
who ornouiUd to about four thousand, and 
thought ib(R selves Letter than sU the rr<t. 

Mhen he ramc duwn it to the iiiLslutfd 
country, nut one of th« Arrumun*, nrtib«^ 
Bua t.or sscroan, krpt wiiUa iLus, Wi: ed 
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went out and met lilm, l)eing overjoyed at tho 
peace, and running out with whatever they had 
of greatest value. The Armenian was not at 
all uneasy at these things, thinking that Cyrus, 
by means of these honours that were thus paid 
him by all, would be the better pleased. At 
last, likewise, the wife of the Armenian met 
him, having her daughters with her, and her 
younger son ; and, together with other presents, 
she brought that treasure that Cyrus had before 
refused. Cjtus, when he saw her, said ; “ You 
shall not make me such a sort of man os to run 
up and down the world bestowing my services 
for money ! — Go your ways, woman, and keep 
all this treasure that you bring, and do not give 
it to the Armenian again to bury ; but ccpiip 
your son with it, in the handsomest manner, 
and send him to the wars; and out of the 
remainder supply yourself, your husband, your 
daughters, and your sons, with every thing, 
whether for use or ornament, that may make 
you pass your days in the most agreeable and 
handsome manner : let it suflice us to lay our 
bodies under ground, every one of us when we 
die." Having said this he marched on; the 
Armenian attended on him, as all the rest like- 
wise did, calling him, aloud, “ their benefactor, 
and an excellent man !’’ Thus they did till 
they had conducted him out of their territory. 
The Armeni'^ sent a greater force with him, 
being now at peace at home. So Cyrus went 
away, not only enriched with the treasure he 
had received, but by means of his conduct he 
had laid up a much greater store, and could 
.supply himself whenever he wanted. They 
then encamped on the borders. The ne.\t day 
he sent the army and treasure to Cyaxares, 
who was at hand, as he had said he would be. 
He with Tigranes, and the principal Persians, 
hunted where they met with game, and diverted 
themselves. 

When he came into Media he distributed 
money to his centurions, as much as he thought 
sufficient for each of them, and that they might 
have wherewithal to reward such, of their men 
under them as they might happen to be parti- 
cularly pleased with: for he thought that if 
every one rendered his part of the army praise- 
worthy, the whole would, he set right to, his 
hands. And if he any where observed any 
thiiig that might contribute tp the bpauty of 
the ariny, he pirrchased it, arid gave it to the 
most deserving; recl^onipg thpt' whatever bis 


men were possessed of that was beautiful and 
noble, it was all an ornament to himself. 

When he had made a distribution amongst 
them out of what he had received, then, in an 
assembly of centurions, captains, and all others 
that he particularly esteemed, he spoke to this 
effect : “ Friends ! a particular pleasure and 
satisfaction seems now' to attend us, both be- 
cause we have plenty, and that we are in pos- 
session of what enables us to bestow rewards 
where we desire, and to be rewarded every one 
according to his merit. But then w'e ought by 
all means to remember what the things are 
that have procured us these advantages, and on 
c-xamination you will find them to be these : 
our being watchful on the proper occasions, 
our being laborious, our despatch, and our not 
giving way to the enemy. It is our part there- 
fore to continue thus brave men for the futme; 
determining with ourselves that obedience and 
resolution, labours and hazard, on the proper 
occasions, are things that produce great plea- 
sures and great advantages.” 

But Cyrus considering how well the bodies 
of his men stood with respect to their being 
able to undergo all military labours, how well 
their minds were disposed with respect to a 
contempt of the enemy, how skilful they were 
in all things fitting, erch in their sevenil sorts 
of arms, and he saw that they were all well 
disposed with respect to obedience to their 
commanders ; from all this therefore he now 
desired to come to action with the enemy, 
knowing that by delay some part or other of a 
noble preparation comes to change and fail in 
the commander’s hands. And besides, observ'- 
ing that from a contention in things wherein 
men arc ambitious to exceed, the soldiers had 
contracted envy and ill-will to each other ; he 
was for this reason desirous to lead them as 
soon as possible out into the enemy’s country; 
knowing that common dangei's make friends, 
and fellow-combatants keep in a friendly dis- 
position one towai-ds another ; and that in this 
circumstance, they neither envy those that arc 
finely armed, nor those that are ambitious of 
glory; but that even such men themselves rather 
applaud and esteem others that are like them, 
accounting them their fellow-labourers in the 
public service. So, in the first place, he com- 
pletely armed them all, and formed them into 
the best and most beautiful order that was pos- 
sible. He then siunmqned the commanders 
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of ten thousands, the commanders of thousands, 
the centunons, and captains , for these were 
exempt from bem^ reckoned of the number of 
those that constituted the military rank , and 
when they were to execute any orders from the 
commander in>c!ucf, or to transmit any parti- 
cular directions to others , yet thus there was 
nothing left confused and without rule, but the 
remamder of the men were preserved m order 
by the commanders of twelves and sizes. When 
the proper persons were assembled, he conduct- 
ed them about with him, and showed them all 
that ivas nght and in proper order, and taught 
them in what consisted the strength of every 
ally. And when he had raised in these men a 
desire of domg something, he bade them go to 
their several distinct bodies, teach them what 
he had taught themselves, and endeavour to 
inspire them all with a desire of action, that 
they might set forward with all possible ardour 
And he bade them m the morning attend at 
Cjazarcs' door. They then retired, and did 
as they were ordered. 

The next morning, as soon as it was day, 
the proper persons attended at the doors, and 
Cyrus, entering in with them to Cyaxares, be- 
gan a discourse to this edect I know, Cy- 
asates,*' aaid he, ** that what I am going to say 
IS not less your opinion than it is our oivn. but 
perhaps you may be unwilling to express it, 
lest you should seem to put us m mind of 
marching away, as if the maintaining of us 
were burdensome and uneasy to you. There- 
fore, since you are silent, 1 will speak both for 
you nod for ourselves .—Since we are prepared 
and ready, it Is the opinion of us all, not to 
delay engaging the enemy uU a(h:r they have 
broken m on y our country, and not to sit down, 
and 11 ut here in the territory of our fnends, 
but to march with all powible despatch Into 
the enemy t country. >or now that we are In 
your tcmiory, we are forced, against our wills, 
to injure you msay ways , but if w« march into 
the enemy • country, we shall, with pleasure, do 
them mlsddct. Then It Is you that now nmn- 
us, and at a great expense. If we carry 
the war abroad, we shall be maintaloed on the 
enemy s country. Uut then. Indeed, If our 
danger was to be greater there than it is here, 
perhapa the aafest course should be takes i but 
they will b« the same men, whether we wa.t 
here for thesu or marth Into theu own country, 
and meet them. And we shall be the same, 
wUlher we rcccite them here, as they coeta 
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on us, or march up to them and attack them. 
But Me shall have the minds of our men m 
better condition, and more animated, if we 
march to the enemy, and seem not to get sight 
of them against our trills They will hare a 
much greater terror of us when they shall bear 
that we do not sit at home in dread, and tem- 
fied with them , hut tha^ as soon as we per- 
ccire them adrancing, we march and meet 

them, ui order to close with Ibcm as soon as 
piKsible , and that we do not wait till out oim 
country is distressed by them , but that we 
prevent them, and lay their lands iraste. And 

then, ** said he, “if we stnke terror into them, 
and raise courage in ounelrcs, 1 take this to 
be a very great adrantage to us. Thus 1 reckon 
the danger to be much less to us, and much 
greater to the enemy And my father always 
said, you yourself say, and all others agree, that 
battles ore deeded rather by the courage and 
spirits of men, than by the strength of their 
b^es " Thus he spoke, and Cyaxares re- 
plied “ 0 Cyrus I and you fhe rest of the 
Persians, do not unapae the maintauucg 
you Is burdensome and uneasy to me. But, 
indeed, tbe marching into the enemy’s countiy 
seems now to me to be the better course.” 
“ Since, therefore," said Cyrus, “we igree in 
opinion, let os uudre all things ready, andif our 
sacred ntes signify the appro^tion of the gods, 
let us depart as soon as possible * 

On this, pnng orders to the soldiers to make 
all things ready, Cyrus mode a sacniice, iirtt 
to Bcgal Joie, then to the other deities, and 
prayed that they would loucbsafe to be con- 
ductors to the army, good and gracious ssui- 
lanU and friends, and direct them in all happy 
courses I He Invoked likewise the heroes, 
inhabitants and guardians of the land of Me- 
dio. When be bad aacniiced happily, and tlie 
whole amy waa formed on tbe borders, meet- 
ing with happy auguries, he fell Into the ene- 
my • countiy. As soon as he had paHcd the 
bonim, he performed propitiatory ntes to the 
earth by bbaUont, to the gods by sacnficei 
and Implored the favour of the heroes, inhaU- 
tanla of Assyria. And haiing done this, he 
again sacriilced to Paternal Jove, and wbstcvrr 
other deity occurred to him, he nrgIccteJ iuhia 

^tTiea ihrse things were duly perfonnc'h 
malm g the foot advance at a small dituare 
forward, they cncampcdi and nukJriC csrun 
, autns around with th« horse, they funu^Ud 
I liemsUies with great i^uAnuUe* ^ all hlnu 
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of booty. Then changing thcic cncainpinents, i 
and being piovidcd with all tbinga ncceaaary in 
abundance, and laying the counti-y waste, they 
waited for the enemy. Wien they were said 
to be advancuig, and not to be at the distance 
of abore two days’ march, then C)ru3 said; 
“ Now, Cyaxaresj is the time for us to march 
and meet them, and not to appear, either to the 
enemy or to our own people, afraid of advancing 
against them ; hut let us make it evident that 
we do not come to a battle with them against 
our wills." When Cyaxares bad agreed, they 
advanced towards the enemy, keeping always 
in Older, and marching each day as far as they 
thought it proper : they took their supper by 
day-light, and made no lires in their camp by 
night, but made them before the front of the 
camp, that by means of these fires they might 
perceive if any people approached in the niglit, 
and might not be seen themselves by the ap- 
proacliers j and they frequently made their fires 
behind the camp, in order to dcceiv e tlie ene- 
my j so that the enemy's people that w ere sent 
out for intelligence sometimes fell in with the 
advanced guards, thinking themselves to be still 
at a distance from the camp, because the fires 
were behind. 

The Assyrians then, and those that attended 
them, as soon as the armies were near to each 
other, threw up an entrenchment round them- 
selves ; a thing that the barbarian kings practise 
to this day when they encamp, and they do it 
with ease by means of their multitude of hands ; 
for they know that an axmy of horse in the 
night is confused and unwieldy, especially if 
they are barbarian ; for they have their hoises 
tied down to their mangeis, and if tliey are at- 
tacked, it is troublesome in the night to loose 
the horses, to bridle them, and to put on them 
their breastplates and other funiituiej and 
when they have mounted their horses, it is ab- 
solutely impossible to march them thiough the 
camp. On all these accounts, both they and 
others of them throw up an entrenchment round 
themselves ; and they imagine that their being 
entienched auts it in their power, as long as 
they please, to avoid fighting. And doing 
thus, they approached each other. 

Wlien they were advanced to about the dis- 
tance of a parasang, the Assyrians encamped 
in the manner befoie expressed, in a post en- 
trenched, but exposed to view; Cyrus, in a 
place the most concealed that was possible, 
with villages and lising grounds before him. 


reckoning that nil things hostile that discover 
themselves on a sudden, are the nioie terrible 
to tbe opposite party. And both paities tbut 
night, posting advanced guards, os w us proper, 
went to rest. 

The next day the Assyrian, and Croesus, and 
tbe other leaders, gave their auiiies lesC in their 
strong camp. Cyrus and Cy*ixiires waited in 
Older of battle, us intciidiiig to fight, if the 
enemy advaiieed. When it appeared that the 
enemy would not stir out of their entreiieh- 
ineiit, iior come to irbattle that day, Cjaxaies 
summoned Cyins, and all the otlier proper 
persons to Iiim, and spoke to this cfl'ect : “ It 
is Illy opinion, Iriciids," said he, “that we 
.should march, in the order we are in, up to the 
eiitreiifliiiicnt of these men, and show tlieui 
that we are desiioiis to come to a battle ; for by 
this means,” said he, “ if they do not come out 
to us, our men will act with the moie couiage 
against them ; mid the enemy, observing our 
boldness, will be tbe more terrified." This 
W.IS his opinion : but Cyrus said : “ By the 
gods ! Cya.vires, wc must by no means act in 
this manner ; for if we now discover ouisclvcs, 
and maicb as yon desire, tbe enemy will see us 
advancing towatds tliem, and will be in no 
manner of fear of us, knowing themselves to be 
ill a situation secure from any danger; and 
after b.ivuig made this maieli, when we shall 
leticat, then again, seeing our number much 
inferior to theirs, they will have a contempt for 
us, and to-morrow will march out with minds 
moieiinn and resolute. But now,” said he, 

“ that they know we are at hand, without see- 
ing us, be assuied they do not contemn us, but 
are solicitous to know how things stand ; and 
are, I know very w'ell, continually taken up in 
debating about us. But when they march out, 
then ought we, at once, to make our appear- 
ance, march instantly, and close with them, 
taking them at the advantage we have heieto- 
foie deshed.” Cyrus having spoken thus, 
Cyaxares and the lestagieedin opinion with 
him. Then, having taken their suppers, placed 
their ginirds, and made many fiies in the front, 
before those guards, they went to lest. 

The next day, eaily in the inomiiig, Cyrus, 
with a ciown on his head, made a sacrifice; 
and oidered tlie rest of the ahke-honoured to 
attend the holy lites with crowns. When the 
sacrifice was over Cyrus called them together, 
and said ; “ The gods, fiiends, as the diviners 

say, and as I inyselt think, do foretell that there 
r< 
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will be a battle. They give us victory, aod 
promise us safety by the victims. I ought per- 
haps to he ashamed to direct what sort of men 
you ought to show yourselves on such an oc- 
casion, for I know you understand those 
things as well as 1 do , Uiat you hai e practised 
and learned, and conUiiue to learn, all the same 
things that 1 have done , so that you mayyust- 
]y metruct others in them but if, perhaps, you 
may not have taken exact notice of them, pray 
hear Those men that we ba>e lately admitted 
as our fellow comhatants, and have endeavoured 
to make like ourselves, it is your part (o put 
them la mind for what pueposes we are all 
maintained by Cy'axarcs , what the things are 
that we practise, and have luvited them to, and 
wherein they said they would joyfully be our 
ii>-als and put them m mind likewise of this, 
that this day will show what every one de. 
serves , for, in things where men have been 
late learners, it is no w onder that some of them 
have need of a monitor. One ought to be eon 
tented if they can make themselves good and 
useful men on admonition , then in doing this 
you wUl make trial of younches , for be that 
on such an occasion is able to make ollttrs 
better men, roust be justly coiuaous of being 
himself completely good. Hut he who bears 
these things in mind to himself only, and rests 
satufied with that, should m jusucc account 
himself but half complete. The reason why I 
lo not speak to ibcso men myself, but bid you 
lo It, IS, because they may endeavour to please 
you, for you ore immediately conversant with 
them, every one of you in his {^articular parr. 
And be assured, that while you show yoursiUcs 
to be m courage and heart, jou will Uoeb cou- 
rage to these men, and to many more, not by 
word, but by devd." In conclusion, be bode 
them go. crovmcd as they were, to tbcir din- 
ners , and when they had j vrfurroed tbcir li. 
ballons to come crownicd to their ranks. 

Mhcn these men wire gone, he summomd 
the riar leaders to him, and spoke to Ihiiq to 
thutlTcct ^ \ou, Ukewuc, men of l*crsu,ue 
become )>art of the alike-honoured , and lave 
been clioKt), tu uicji who appear to be coital, 
lit alt other ie*i>ects, lo the bravest, but, by 
your age, to eidl ,n ductclion. You lave ' 
th<rtf..ie a sUuon aMi(.iud you, wbub is not 
Uss Irtsoouralde lUa iLat of the file Uadirs , 
for beU'g placed In the rear, and ol'scrvlrg the 
brave ai.d er^vura^lig tUta. juu make them 
• lul the Utfrr tstu , ajii, if ujj tne »fi* te« 
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missly, you do not suffer him to do so. If 
victory be of advantage to any, it is so to you, 
both by reason of your age and the weight of 
I your military habit. If they therefore who are 
I before, call out to you and exhort you to follow, 
comply with them ; and that you may not be 
outdone by them in this, do you exhort them, 
m return, to lead with more despatch to the 
I enemy. Go, then,*' eaid he, “and when you 
have taken your dinner*, come crowned, with 
the rest, to your ranks.” Cyrus’ men vv ere thus 
employed. 

The Assynans, when they had dined, march- 
ed boldly out, and formed themselves viith a 
great deal of resolution The king himself 
I formed them, driving round m his ebanot , and 
he made them an exhortation in this manner 
“ Men of Assyria I now is the time for you to 
he brave men, for now is your trial for your 
lives, for the country where you were bom, for 
the houses where you were bred, for your 
wives and children, and for all things valuable 
, that you possess. If you coiiquer, you wiU re- 
main masters of oil these os before , if } ou ore 
I defeated, be assured you give them all up to the 
. enemy. Therefore, as you value victory, stand 
I Unn aod fight , for it is folly fur those that de- 
I sire conquest to turn the blind, unoimeil, and 
I landless parts of tbcir bodies to the enemy by 
ifhght. He IS a fool, who, for love of life, 
should attempt dying, when he knows that the 
I conquerors ore safv, and that run>aways niiet 
tbcir death more certainly than they who stand 
their ground. And be is a fool, who, out of 
love to his money, submits to a defeat { fur 
who IS there that docs not know that conque- 
rors savo oil that belongs to thcinsthe*, and 
acqvurc, besides, oU that belongs to the defeat* 
cd enemy? but they who are defeated throw 
both Ihvmsclvvs and all that belongs to thcru 
away ** Thus was the Assyrian cm; toyed. 

Hut Cyaxarts, sinding to CyTUs, tutd hira 
that now was the opportunity of liading to the 
enemy, “lor,"s^dhc, “ifiheitsn: yelbut 
fevr that ore got out of the eutrcrcl iniijl, by 
the time Wtt ttrnre there will bv gnat numbers 
of them, ’rhcnforc, Kt us nut wait U.1 they 
arc inure numerous Uun ounvlvcs } but let us 
narch whilst wo iLlnk wo way yet easily 
master thim.*' Cyrus njlicd •• Uij<s*il*o»r, 
Cyotarcmlat we shall defut, amuuat tu abuts 
half the number of the incitiy, be Msuted they 
vsi4 uy that Vfo wire afraid of theur t-utnU^** 
orl iLmfutv atuekcd boi a Aw of thrta* 
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They will not Uiko themselves to be deleatcd ; i 
and it will be necessary for you to come to 
another battle, when perhaps they will contrive 
better than they do now, that they give them- 
selves up to us to parcel out and engage as 
many of them as we please.” The messengci's 
having heard this went their way. 

On this came Chrysantas the Persian, and 
others of the alike-honoured, bringing with 
them certain deserters. Cyrus, Jis usual, re- 
quired from these deserters au account of the 
enemy. They told him that they were already 
marching out in arms ; that the king was come 
out, and was forming them ; and that, continu- 
ally, as they marched out, he made them many 
warm and vigorous exhortations, as the hear- 
ers, they said, reported. Here Chrysantas 
spoke : “ Cyrus," said he, “ what, therefore, if 
you should call the soldiers together while you 
are yet at liberty to make them au exhortation, 
in order to make them braver and better men ?" 
Then Cyrus said i “ O Chrysantas ! let not 
the exhortations of the Assyrians disturb you ; 
for no e.xhortation whatever, though ever so 
noble, can, at the instant, make the hetirers 
brave if they were not so before ; nor can it 
make them skilful at the bow, unless they have 
before practised it ; nor skilful at the javelin, 
nor horsemen ; nor can it give them bodies 
capable of labour unless they have been before 
inured to it.” Chrysantas then said : “ But it 
is enough, if you can make their minds better 
by yom’ exhortation.” “ And can a word,” 
said Cyrus, “ spoken at the instant inspire the 
minds of the hearers with a sense of shame, or 
hinder them from doing things mean and base ? 
Can it influence them eSectually to undergo all 
labours, and run all hazards, to gain praise? 
Can it establish this sentiment firmly in thek 
minds, that to die fighting is rather to be 
chosen than to be saved by flying? And if 
such sentiments,” said he, “ are to be instilled 
into men, and to be made lasting, ought there 
not, in the first place, to be such laws estab- 
lished whereby a life with honour and liberty 
should be provided for the brave ? and such a 
course of life traced out and laid before the 
vicious, as should be abject and painful, and 
not worth living out ? Then there ought to be 
teachers and governors in these aflairs, who 
should direct men right, shoidd teach and ac- 
custom them to practise these things, till 
they come to determine with themselves, -that 
the brave and the renowned are, in reality, the 


happiest of all ; and to judge that the vicious 
and the inlumous are of all the most miser- 
able; for thus ought those to stand aflcctcd 
who are to make their institution and disci- 
pline overrule their fear of the enemy. But if, 
just at the time that men are marching in arms 
to the enemy, when many are hurried out ol 
all their former learning and knowledge, it 
were in any one's power, by putting together a 
set form of words, to make men in the instant 
soldiers, then were it the easiest thing in the 
world both to learn and to teach the greatest 
virtue that belongs to men. Nor could I be 
secure that the men we now have, and that 
have been exercised under us, would remain 
firm, unless I saw you here present with them, 
who will be examples to them in their be- 
haviour, and will be able to remind them if 
they are at a loss in imy thing. I should very 
much wonder,” said he, “ Chrysantas, if a 
discourse, ever so finely spoken, should be 
able to teach bravery to men wholly undis- 
ciplined in virtue, any more than a song well 
sung could teach music to such as were wholly 
uninstructed in it.” In this manner they dis- 
coursed. 

And CyTtvarcs sent word again to Cyrus, 
that he was much in the wrong to spend time, 
and not march immediately to the enemy. 
Cyrus made answer to the messengers : “ Let 
liim be assured,” said he, “ that there arc not 
yet come out so many of them as there ought 
to be; and tell him this, openly, before all; 
but since it is his opinion, I will lead out this 
instant.” Having said this, and having made 
Lis supplications to the gods, he led the army 
out. As soon os he began to put fonvard 
with more despatch, he led the way, and they 
followed; and they did it in a very orderly 
manner, because they understood how to march 
in order, and had been exercised in it ; they 
did it with vigour and resolution, by means of 
their emulation of each other, by having inured 
their bodies to labour, and having all their 
officers at the head of them ; and they did it 
with pleasure, because they were wise; for 
they knew, and had long since learned, that it 
was their safest and easiest course' to close with 
the enemy, especially when consisting of ar- 
chers, of men armed with javelins, and of 
horse. While they were yet out of reach of 
the enemy’s weapons, Cyrus gave out the 
word, which was this, ” Jove, om: assistant 
and leader !” When the word came about to 
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lum fiS^n, he began the us\ial hymn to the 
youths of Jove, Castor and Pollux. They all, 
wth great devotion, accompanied him, vnth a 
loud voice , for, in such a circumstance, they 
who fear the deities are the less in fear of men 
IVTien the hymn was over, the ahke honoured, 
marching with alacrity and perfect good dis- 
cipUne, and at the same time locking round at 
each other, calling by their names those that 
were on each hand of them, and those that 
were the neat behind them, and irequenUy 
crying out, “ Come on, friends ’ come on, 
brave men ' they exhorted each other to fo]> 
low they that were behind, hearing this, ex- 
horted the foremost, m return, to lead on with 
vigour and resolution i^nd Cyrus had an 
army full of spint and of ardour in the pursuit 
of honour, full of vigour, boldness, mutual 
exhortation, discretion, and obedience, vihiidi 1 
think the roost temble to an enemy 

Ihose of the -Assynana who fought from 
tlicir chanoCs, in front, before ibe rest, as soon 
as the Persian body was near, and ready to 
close m with them, mounted tbcit chanots, 
and retreated to their own body Hieir ar- 
chers, and their men armed with the javebn. 
and their slingcrs, made the discharge of tbcir 
vieapona a good while hefore they could reach 
their enemy As soon as the Fenians came 
up on these weapons that lad been thus dis ' 
charged, Qtus ened aloud, **lvow. my brave I 
men, let somebody distinguish himself, and 
march quicker on, and transmit this order to 
the rest.’ They accordingly transmitted it, 
and some, out of zeal and ardour, and out of 
desire to close uilb the cnem), began to run. 
The whole phalanx followed running, Cyras 
himscir, forgetting tus slower pace, led them 
on running, and rned out at the same time, 
•*11110 follows’ who IS brave’ who will first 
prostrate bis man?" They, hcanng this, cned 
out in the same manner, and as be fmt gave 
it out, so It ran through them all, •* llho wiU 
fuUow? who 11 brave’" In this disposuion 
did the Persians close with the enemy 

The enemy were no longer able to stand 
them, but turned and tied to the Intrcoch- 
uicnl I the Pcniacs, following up to the en- 
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trances of the intrenchment, laid many of them 
On the ground, as they were pressing on eacu 
other, and leaping in after those that fell into 
the ditch, they lulled them, both men and 
horses, promiscuously , forsomeof theebanoU 
of the enemy were forced on, in their fiight, 
and fell m amongst the rest. The Aledun 
horse, observing these things, charged the ene- 
iny 8 horse , and they gave way before tbeia 
Tben followed a pursuit of both horses and 
men, and a mighty slaughter of both. They 
who were within the Syrian intrenchment, and 
were posted at tbc top of it, by reason of the 
dreadful spectacle before them, and of their 
terror, had neither ability nor shill to do eie 
cution With their arrows and javchns on those 
that were making destruction of their people. 
And learning, presently after, that some of the 
Persians bad cut their way through at the 
entrances of the intrenchment, they turned 
away and fled Irom the top of it. The Assy 
nan women, and those of tbeie oZbes, some of 
them, such oa had children, and some that were 
of the younger sort, seeing that they already 
began to fly in the comp, set up a daisour, ud 
ran up and down in consternation, rending iheir 
clothes and tearing themselves, and begging of 
every one they met not to fly and abandoa 
them, but to stand by their children, by them, 
and by each other. Here the pnncci thera 
selves, with those they chiefly conflded uv 
standing at the entrances of the intrenchocDt, 
and mounting to the top of it, fought them 
selves, and encouraged the rest At soon os 
Cyrus knew bow things stood, being afniJ 
lest, being but few, they should be but ill treated 
by the great mulutudo of (he enemy, d they 
forced tbiir way in, he gave out orders to re- 
treat out of the reach of the enemy t vveapoai, 

' and required their obedience in to doing litre 
one might distuiguub the oLke honoured, sad 
such os s\<.ra formed to due disapUae , for they 
' insuniiy obey cd, and trassmlttcd the orders to 
the rest When they were out of the rrwih 
of the uiemy's weapons they stood In the.! 
fcrual stations, much more regularly than s 
set of dancers , every one knowing w ith great 
exactness where he was to b«. 
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I. Cviu’s, tlurc for .••onic roii-icK rabli* 

time with the .inny, run! fi.iviiifc nia<lo it 
that they were re.niy to ll^hf, if.iny wonM ciHiie 
outaguiijst them, .'•inee luilKniy jiirred, Icil oif 
to the \li?t.uice lic thought proper, .xn<l liioy en- 
camped. 

Then ha\ii),.r jihiceil hi.*! ..^liard-, .md ‘■cut out 
his scout', l:e j)!.'.etd }jiin«elf in li.e tnid'i, utid 
calliiy his .'ohiieis toeelher, iie spoke to this 
elTvct: “Jleu of Ihrsia! I do, in the fust 
pbee, give all {io>vih!c pr.ii'c (uthe gods; I he- 
lieve you ;dl do tiw same ; tor we h.weohtaijuiJ 
conmu-il and .'.ifciy. Out of what we pos'C" 
therefore it is ovir duty to in. she tlie gods our 
prciciiu of gr.iLitU(ie anil thanks, in retnni for 
hc'c thing'. Alter this, I give pr.ii'O to you 
•dl; for the .action that is ji.is'id h.us heen j>eT- 
fcniival by yon all. Wlien I li.we made my in- 
quiry from the proper persons what e-ach man 
dctena;,s, I will endeavour, both in word and 
in dtt-d, to pay’ every man his due. Wiiii re- 
spect to ChrysanttO', indeed, wlio vvats the near- 
t^tcititurion to rne, I need not inquire of otiiers, 
hut I know myself hovv vvell he belnived ; for 
hu ptiformcdall tho'e other acts that I believed 
you all did ; :uid when I tpave out orders to re- 
peat, calling on Jiim particularly by iiaiiie, he, 
"bo lad his sword held up to give his enemy a 
^txoke, obeyed me in the insUmt, and, forbeiir- 
'’’g to do what he was ahour, performed my 
“nnnond. For he retreated himself, and tnms- 
rauted the order with the greatest despatch to 
£0 jjj. jjjj, century out of 
'I'eapon’s cast before the enemy perceived that 
at vve were retreating, before they extended 
o't bows, or threw their javelins ; so that he 
unhnrt, and kept his men unhurt 
tVis obedience. But there are others," said 
I see wounded ; and when I have ex- 
'‘t what time it was tliat they were 
^ '^‘ij I will then declare my Oi)inion con- 


ceniing them. Chry'.intas I now reward with 
tlie coinm.ind of a thoU’.md, .-is a man vigorous 
in .n tion, prudent, and aide both to oliey and 
romm.iiid. Ami when the gods 'li.dl gnmt im 
.my farther adv.itit.ige, neither will I then for- 
get him. Ami I am desiroii.s too," .s.iid he, 
“to give you .tl) .01 advice; th.it you would 
never lo-e tlie rememlir.mec .ami the consider- 
ation of vvli.if you now see by this b.ittle; that 
you nwy uhv.iys h.ive it .'cliled in your minds, 
whether it is liight, or virtue r.itlier, that ]ire- 
-erves the lives of men; vvlietlier they who 
readily engage in m-tion come oif the better, or 
they who ari? h.iekw.ird ami unwilling; and 
iL.it yon m.iy judge hovv gre.il a ple.xsure it is 
that vielory .dfurds. V'oii may now' llie belter 
m.tke li judgment of tliese tilings, having had 
experience of them, ami tlie ulT.iir having been 
.'O I.iteJy tr.ni'actid. Ami," mid be, “by 
bav'ing the eon.sideratiun of these tilings always 
prc'ont in your mirnhs, you will become the 
better men. Now, like discreet ami worthy 
men, f.ivoured of iie.iveii, take your suppers, 
make your libations to the gods, begin your 
hymn, ami lie observant of the word of com- 
mand. " 

Tin's .said, he mounted on his hor.se and rode 
oif. Then coming to Cya.xarcs, and having 
congnitulated with him, as was proper, having 
seen how tilings stood there, and having in. 
ijiiircd whether Cyaxares Iiad any farther need 
of him, he rode back to iris own army. Cyrus’ 
men, having taken their suppers and placed 
their guards, as was jirojier, went to rest. 

The Assyrians, on their prince being killed, 
and together with him all the bravest of their 
men, were all in a desponding condition, and 
many of them fled from the camj) in the night. 
On seeing these things, Croesus, and their 
other allies, lost all coiu-age, for they were 
surrounded with difficulties on all sides, gknd 
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Then Cyrus in reply said : “ You shall com- 
jiel no one : do but allow those to follow me 
that are willing to do it. Perhaps we may 
come back, and bring you, and every one of 
these friends of yours, what you will all be 
pleased with. We will not pursue the main 
body of the enemy ; for how should we be able 
to lay our hands on them ? But if we meet with 
any thing straggling from the rest of the army, 
or left behind, we will come and bring it to you. 
Consider then,” said he, “that when you want- 
ed us, we came a long journey to do you plea- 
sure ; it were but just therefore that you should 
gratify us in return, that we may go home pos- 
sessed of something, and not all of us have our 
eye to^ your treasure.” Here Cyaxares said : 
“ If any one, indeed, would attend you of his 
own accord, I should think myself obliged to 
you.” “ Send with me then one of these 
■redible persons who shall tell your message.’* 
; ' rise,” said he, “ take which of them you 
^ And there happened to be that person 
■jVho had called himself his relation, and 
'■ad kissed ; Cyrus therefore iminedi- 
“ I am contented with this man." 
.licrefore,” said he, “attend you; 
” said he, “ declare that any one 
may go with Cyrus." So, tak- 
ith him, ho went out. As soon 
, Cyrus presently said to bun, 
jnake it appear whether you 
1 you said you were delighted 
me.” “ When you propose 
' e Jlede, “ I will not aban- 
,ill you not,” said Cyrus, 
I propose it to others ?” 

■ By Jove !” said he, “ I 
'k you dehghted with 
)i did this messenger of 
elf with zeal, in all re- 
essage to the Medes ; 

“ That, for his part, 


;st .and most excellent 
•JVC all, this man who 


gods!” 

acting these alfairs 
’ e Hyrcanians, as 
‘ Hyrc.ini.aiis 
slu-y arc no 
’ the As- 


*-C!Sii.tcd 


Syrians 
'’I’.s do 
in 


fatigues and dangers ; and they at that time 
had commanded them to make the rear-guard, 
being a thousand horse, that in case any danger 
pressed on them in the rear, these men might 
have it fall on them before it reached them- 
selves. The Hyreanians, being to march be- 
hind all, had their waggons and domestics in 
the rear : for most of the inhabitants of Asia 
are attended in their military e.xpeditions by 
those that they live with at home. And the 
Hyreanians at that time attended the service in 
that manner. Considering therefore with 
themselves what they suffered under the As- 
syrians ; that their prince was now dead, and 
they beaten ; that the army was now under great 
terror ; that their allies w'ere in a desponding 
condition, and were quitting them ; on these 
considerations, this appeared to them to be a 
noble opportunity to revolt, if Cyrus’ men 
would but fall on the enemy in conjunction 
with them. Accordingly, they sent messen- 
gers to Cyrus ; for, since the battle, his fame 
was grown to the gi-eatest height. 

The men that were sent told Cyrus — “ That 
they had a just hatred to the Assyrians ; that 
if he would now march up to them, they them- 
selves would be his assistants, and lead him the 
way.” They gave him likewise accounts of the 
circumstances of the enemy, as men who were • 
extremely desirous to animate him to tliis ex- 
pedition. Then Cyrus asked them — “ Do you 
think,” s:dd he, “ that we can get up with them 
before they get into their fortresses ? For,” 
said he, “ we take it to be a veiy great misfor- 
tune that they fled without our knowledge.” 
This he said with intention to raise in them 
the greatest confidence possible in himself and 
his people. They replied, “ That if he and 
his men, setting out early in the moniing, 
marched with expedition, they might come up 
with them, even the next d.ay ; for by re:isou 
of their multitude, and the number of their 
carriages, they marched very slowly. And be- 
sides,” said they, having laid no rest the night 
before, they marched but a little svay, and are 
now cnemnped.” Then Cynis said ; “ Have you 
any pledge therefore to give us of the truth of 
what you say?" “ We will go," said they, 

“ tins inst.ant, and bring you hostages to-night. 
Do you only gi\ e us the security of j our taking 
the gods to witness on your part, and give us 
your right h.uul, th.ii wLrC we ourselves thus 
receive from you we juay iwtry to the rest of 
our people." Oil this he .'uve them tie testi- 

TI 
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wbat cbieSy sunk the courage of them all, 
that the pnncipal nation of all that xrere in the 
army were entirely confounded uv theix (pinions 
So they quitted camp, and went 00* in the 
night 

As soon as it was day, and that the camp ap> 
peared to be entirely abandoned, Cyrus imnie« 
diately made the Persians inarch tot into it. 
Great numbers of sheep and oxen bad been left 
there by the enemy, and many wagons full of 
abundance of valuable thin^ After thi^ the 
hledes with Cyaxares marched in, and there 
took their dinners IVTien they bad dined, 
Cyrus called his centunons together, and spoke 
to this effect “Friends' how many saluable 
tbing»bai'e wc, inmyoptmoni perfeeUy tbrouw 
away, when the gods bad delivered them into 
our hands' for you youisehes sec that the 
enemy are dying for fear of us And how can 
any body think that they who, when possessed 
oi an intrenched post, quitted it and ded, can 
stand and look us ui the face on fair ground? 
They who did not stand before they bod made ' 
trial of us, how should such men stand after | 
they are beaten, and have been so lU treated by | 
us t Kow should the w orst of those men m. ' 
dine to fight us, of uhom the best have been 
destroyed?" On this somebody said “ Why 
do ue floC unmediately pursue, when (be ad* 
s'antages we haie axe so oident?" Cyrus tc* 
plied “ IVhy, because we want horse And 
the best of the enemy, and such as it is most 
for our purpose to take or to destroy, are re 
tmng on horseback. xVnd those that, with the 
help of the gods, we are able to put to flight, 
we are not able to take In ibe pursuit " * ^Vby, 
tben," said they, “ do you not go to Cyaxares 
and tell bun these things ?" To this be said 
“Come therefore all of you along witb mr, 
tbatbemaysee wearcallof us of this opinion." 
On tUt they oU followed him, and said wbat 
they thought was proper concerning the things 
they desired. 

Cyaxaics, partlyoutofa tort of emy, because 
they had begun the discourse on the subject, 
and |>artty, perhaps, becauso he thought it best ' 
for him not to baiord another battle, for he was | 
mdutging himself in pleasure, and obscncd I 
(bat many of (be Medea were doing tho same ' 
llung, spoke tbeTcfure in this manner “lam 
consuiccd, Cyrui, by the testimony both of my 
eyes and cars, iL^ you 1‘crsuns, of all man* 
Lind, study the most how to keep yourselves 
ftooi being impoCeat and uuatiablc io any kind 
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I of pleasure but my opimon is, that it is 
' much the most advantageous thing to be mast 
, of one s self m the greatest pleasure of a 
And wbat is there that gives men greater pic 
sore than the good fortune that bos now b 
fallen us ^ Therefore, since we have that goi 
fortune, if we take care to ptesen e it with di 
ciution and temper, perhaps we may, witho 
hazard, grow old m happiness But if we u. 
It greedily and insatiably, and eiideaiour i 
pursue one piece of good fortune after onotbe 
take care lest we suffer the same fate that tbi 
say many people do at sea, who, by means < 
their haring been once fortunate, will new 
cease repeating their voyages till they are lo l 
And as they say many do, who, bavingobtaine 
one victory, and aimmg at more, ha\c lost th 
first If, indeed, the enemy who are fled wer 
fewer than we, perhaps we might pursue cbos 
with safety , but consider what part of tbei 
It was that our whole number fought and coa 
quered, the rest were out of the action, andne 
less wc force them to fight, are going tk 
ways, meanly and ignorantly, without knowte 
tbeir own strength or ours Jf they shall fit 
that they are not less in danger m retreaUPt 
i than they are in standing to us, how C4in it bap 
pen oihctvvisc than that wo shall force ibri"’ 
even against their will, to lo brave* 
assured, that you are not more desirous to 
their wives and children than they arc to (ff 
sene them. And consider even svnnr, ik 
they, though many in number, betake tltiu- 
selves to flight, together with their youn^ « 
soon as they are discovered, but if anyi-^ 
pursue one of their little ones, the sow>(k<i«b 
the be single, docs not continue her Ihght, I'-' 
attacks the pursuer that attempts to tAe^‘*-j 
t»ow these men, on this late occauon, 
.themselves up ui on inUcnchncnt, snd 
Itbcmschcs be parcelled out by us m »| 
[ manner, as put it into our power to cfoV 
I many of them as w c j leased. But if w e 
up to them ill an open country, and * •** 
have learned toiliiidt. and extend tbeirHlw* 
that jiart of Uum shall oppose us m fnr 
on ore wing ai d part on another, wJ ^ 
our n ar , do y uu then take caic Iwt 
one of us, stand in i ceJ of many 
and amis than wc have Bistdrs,' »s 
•* now that 1 obserro lfc« JUde* to k v . j 
ing thcmM.hrs, J should I"* v<ry u-iwi—i J ■ 
rouse them from their plcxsuit*. t 

them to throw ihcmielics Ic'o ihuis^r^ ' 
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Then Cyrus in reply said : “ You shall com- 
^lel no one : do but allow those to follow me 
that are willing to do it. Perhaps we may 
come back, and bring you, and every one of 
these friends of yours, what you will all bo 
pleased with. We will not pursue the main 
body of the enemy ; for how should we be able 
to lay our hands on them ? But if we meet with 
any thing straggling from the rest of the tumy, 
or left behind, we will come and bring it to you. 
Consider then,” said he, “ that when you want, 
ed us, we came a long journey to do you plea- 
sure ; it were but just therefore that you should 
gratify us in return, that we may go home jios- 
sesscd of something, and not all of us have our 
eye to^^your treasure." Here Cyaxares s.aid: 

“ If any one, indeed, would attend you of his 
own accord, I should lliink myself obliged to 
you.” “ Send with me then one of these 
credible persons who shall tell your message.’' 

“ Come,” said be, “ take which of them you 
please.” And there happened to be that person 
present who had called himself his relation, and 
that he had kissed ; Cyrus therefore immedi- 
ately said ; “ I am- contented with this man.” 

“ Let him therefore,” said he, “ attend you ; 
and do you,” said he, " declare that any one 
who is willing may go with Cyrus.” So, tak- 
ing this man with him, he went out. As soon 
. as he came out, Cyrus presently said to him, 

“ Now you will make it appear whether you 
spoke truth, when you said you were delighted 
with the sight of me.” “ When you propose 
this matter,” said the Mede, “ I will not aban- 
don you.” “ And will you not,” said Cyrus, 
“ yourself espouse it, and propose it to others ?” 
Then, with an oath, “ By Jove !” said he, “ I 
will ; and that till I make you delighted with 
the sight of me.” Then did this messenger of 
Cyaxares discharge himself with zeal, in all re- 
spects, by declaring his message to the Medes j 
and added'this of himself : “ That, for his part, 
he would not desert this best and most excellent 
of men ; and, what was above all, this man who 
derived his origin from the gods 1” 

II. While Cyrus was transacting these affairs 
there came messengers from the Hyreanians, as 
if by divine appointment. The Hyreanians 
• are borderers on the Assyrians ; they are no 
' great nation, and therefore subject to the As- 
syrians ; they at that time, it seems, consisted 
t horse, and do so at this day : the Assyrians 
therefore used them as the Lacedtemonians do 
the people of Sciros, not sparing them in 
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fatigues and dangers ; and they at that timo 
laid commanded them to make the rear-guard, 
being a thousand horse, that in case any danger 
pressed on them in the rear, these men might 
have it fall on them before it reached them- 
selves. The Ilyrcaniiuis, being to march be- 
hind all, had their waggons and dome.stics in 
the rciur : for most of the inhabitants of A.sia 
are attended in their military expeditions by 
those that they live with at home. And the 
Hyreanians at that time attended the servii o in 
that manner. Considering tlierefore with 
themselves what they sulfeied under tlie As- 
syrians-, that their prince was now dead, and 
they beaten ; that the army was now under great 
terror; that their allies were in a desponding 
condition, and were (piitting them ; on these 
considerations, this appeared to them to he a 
noble opportunity to revolt, if Cyrus' men 
would but fall on the enemy in conjunction 
with them. Accordingly, they sent messen- 
gers to Cyrus ; for, since the battle, his fimiu 
was grown to the greatest height. 

The men that were sent told Cyms — “ That 
they had a just hatred to the Assyrians ; that 
if he would now march up to them, they them- 
selves would be his assistants, and lead him the 
way.” They gave him likewise accounts of the 
circumstances of the enemy, us men who were • 
e.x'trcmely desirous to animate him to this c.x- 
pedition. Then Cyrus :iskud them — “ Do you 
think,” sidd he, ” that we can get up with them 
before they get into their fortresses ? For,” 
said he, “ we take it to be a very great misfor- 
tune that they fled without our knowledge.” 
This he said with intention to raise in them 
the greatest confidence possible in himself and 
his people. They replied, “ That if he and 
his men, setting out early in the morning, 
marched with e.xpedition, they might come up 
with them, even the next day ; for by reason 
of their multitude, and the number of their 
carriages, they marched very slowly. And be- 
sides,” said they, “ having had no rest the night 
before, they marched but a little way, and are 
now encamped.” Then Cyrus said ; “ Have you 
any pledge therefore to give us of the truth of 
what you say?” “'We will go,” said they, 
“ this instant, and bring you hostages to-night. 
Do you only give us the security of your taking 
the gods to witness on your part, and give us 
your right hand, that what we ourselves thus 
receive from you we may carry to the rest of 
our people.” On this he gave them the testi- 
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moiuals of bis faith, that “ If they accomplished 
(That they said, he (( ould treat them as faithful 
men and fnends, and that they should not lie 
of less consideration with him tluui the Per- 
sians or lllcdcs ” And at this day it may be 
observed, that the Hyrcanians are employed in 
considerable trusts, and are possessed of go- 
veniments, os those of the Persians and iledcs 
are that appear worthy of them 

AVhen they had supped he led out the army, 
while It was jet day, and he ordered the Hjt- 
caiuans to stay, that they mii^ht go with him. 
All the Persians, as one may naturally sup 
pose, were immediately out Tigrancs, liLe- 
wise, with his army, was the same. But of' 
the Sfedes, some marched out, because, nhilc 
they were yet boys, they hod been friends to 
Cyrus while a boy , some because, by coniers- 
mg with him in his huntings, they were much 
taken with his temper and manners , some out 
of gratitude, because they thought hun the man 
who had rebel ed tbemuhen they were under, 
very great terror, some, by his appearing ol-' 
ready to bo a man of great dignity and north, 
had hopes that be woul I still grow farther so, 
u to be prodigiously furtuiute and great , some, 
because they were desirous to return him that 
friendship and sen ice that he hid done them 
*Hhilclah(cd among the Modes, for out of 
his good nature he hod performed tcieral ser- 
nets with his gnnilfathcr for irony of them 
but most part of them, w ben tbcysavvthc lIyT> 
cunians, and that it was discoursed abroad tlut 
they w ere to lead the way to mighty advantages, 
oiarchcd out in order to get something So 
almost all the Modes marched, cscept ilioso 
that were in the lent with Cyaxarca. Three 
remained, and (ho men that wsre under tUcir 
command. The rest hastened out with zral 
and pleasure, as not going by restraint, but so. 
luntJuily, and wnib design (u ohlj,,i. ULen 
they were out he went to the Slcdcs. He first 
coiniocnded them, and prayeit— Ftat ibe 
gods, bell S I ropitious both to them, to him. 
srtr, and to tu» {>ecple, would vouchsafe toeun- 
dmt them ' and thru that be himself might bs 
etutded to make them grateful niurns fur this 
tlwir ml la the }a>t ( larr, be told ihem 
that the foot slioald lead iLe war, oihl buile 
iltm IimIuw with thrir Lone, and wherrsre 
llaf/Tvsted, or suipmdcd the r nufch, be or. 
detrd tbcia to srwd u J »u.ue {'ev; te to Lbn, that 
ihry lb »ht l>e infurn M of « hat wa* proper on 
csriyoesaa.ou. Oa this te ordetid the II}TC»> 
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mans to lead the way, and they asked hira ibis 
question “ IVhy,” said they, " do ) ou not stay 
till we hnng our hostages, that you may march, 
with the pledges of our fidelity in jour hands 
He u said to ba\ e replied thus “ M by," said 
be, ** 1 consider that we have all of us pledges 
of } our fidelity in our oivn hearts and hands , 
lor wc take ourselves to be so well provided, 
that if you tell us truth, we are m a condition 
to do you service , and if jou deceive us we 
reckon that we stand on such a footing as not 
to be ourselves in jour power, hut rather, if 
the gods so please, that you will hem ours. 
Since then,” said he, “ O KjTcamans ’ you say 
that your people march the hindcriRo^t, os soon 
as you see them signify to us that they orejour 
people, that we may spare them.” The llyr 
canions, hearing these things, led the way as be 
ordered They admired his firmness of iitind, 
and were no longer in fear either of As^pnua, 
the L) dians, or their allies , but only lest Cy- 
rus should he convinced that, whethrr ibry 
were present or absent, they were of little Mg- 
iiificanec. 

IVbile they were on the march, and night was 
come on, a dear light ^m heaven is said to 
have appeared to Cyrus and to the army, s*> 
that all were scuid with a sbivenng at Uie di 
vine tpprarunck, but insiired with buldnrs* 
aganivt the enemy. As they marched wiibout 
incumbrance and with despatch, they prolMUy 
moved over much ground, and at tho dawn of 
I iLiy they vvrrc near the ifjreonun uimy. I* 

I soon as the incssciigcra discovircd tlcm, they 
' told Cynii that the!,e were their people i tlx-y 
said " rhcy knew them by their being the huv- 
dirmost, and by tbtir inidutudc of 
this he sent one of the two incs»(i>gcn to 
ihem, ordinng him to lell ihrmi “ If they 
were fntnds, immediately luinccthinifholdiid 
out ibcir right band*.** lie sent some of lu* 
own people with them, and Uidi. them tell th* 
Hyrcaiiuiiti “ lliotwleii be and his 
uw thiia advanang, Ihty ihtmsclict would do 
the same iMig" bo one of the mevsen^vi* 
stayed with Cyrus, the oUicr rode oif to 
llyiranuns. White Cyrus was oWenitg what 
th« Hyrraruns would do, he nude the arm/ 
bolt 1 and the chi«.f uf the ^Ic•lrs and figraiwe 
rode up to hiuj, aivi asked him whoS they »vt* 
to do. He tUd them thus ** 1 his bu>ly that 
IS ntor us Is ll «i of the llyTramaus. t>we ul 
th«r Biess«ii„trs U ^uieg Ui iL.ut, aul sum •'f 
our pev^de with hiai, to u J if tUij 
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fiicnds, to meet us witli their right hands held 
out j therefore if they come in this manner, 
do you, every one in your several stations, re- 
ceive them with your right hands as they come, 
and encourage them. If they talre to their 
mms, or attempt to fly, do you endeavour to 
let none of those that we first meet with 
escape.” He gave these orders ; and the Hyr- 
canians having heard the report of the messen- 
gers, were in great joy, and mounting their 
horses at a leap, came up, as was told them, 
with their right hands extended. The IMcdes 
and Persians, on their side, received them with 
their right hands, and encouraged them. On 
this Cyrus said : “ Hyrcanians, we now trust 
to you. It is your part to be in the same dis- 
position towards us : but, in the first place," 
said he, “ tell us this — how far from hence is 
the place where the enemy’s commanders are, 
and their main body ?” They said, in answer, 
“ That it was little more than a parasang.” 

On this occasion Cyrus said : “ Come on, 
then,” said he, “ men of Persia, Medes, and 
you, Hyrcanians, for to you Xnow speak, as to 
confederates and sharers with us in all things. 
You ought now all to be assured, that we are 
in such a circumstance as must bring on us the 
greatest severities of fortune, if we act in it 
remissly and faintly ; for the enemy know for 
what purposes we come. If we march to the 
enemy with vigour and spirit, and charge home, 
you wU see them like slaves that have run 
away and are discovered, some supplicating for 
mercy, some flying, and some mthout presence 
of mind enough to do either; for, beaten as 
they are, they will see us come on them, and 
thinking of our coming, will be surprised, 
without order, and wthout being prepared to 
fight. If therefore we desire, henceforward, 
to take our meals, to pass our nights, and to 
spend the rest of om: lives with pleasure, do 
not let us give them leisure to contrive or exe- 
cute any thing that may be for their own ser- 
vice ; nor to know so much as that we are men; 
but let them fancy that all is shields, swords, 
cutlasses, and blows that fall on them. And 
do you, Hyrcanians,” said he, “ extending your- 
selves in front before us, march first, that by 
the appearance of your arms we may keep con- 
,cealed as long as possible. When I get up 
with the enemy’s army, do you, each of you, 
leave with me a troop of horse that I may 
make use of them, in case of need, remaining 
in the camp. Do you, commanders, and your 


men of most years, if you are wise, march to- 
gether in close order, lest, meeting perhaps 
with a close body, you be repulsed. Send out 
your younger men to pursue ; let these despatch 
the enemy, for it is our safest course at this 
time to leave as few of the enemy alive as we 
can. But lest, what has happened to many 
victors, a turn of fortune befall us, we ought 
strictly to guard against turning to plunder ; 
and as he that does it can no longer be reck- 
oned a man, but a mere bearer of baggage, so 
any one that will, is free to use him as a slave. 
You ought to be sensible that there is nothing 
more gainful than victory, for the victor sweeps 
all away with him, both men, women, and trea- 
sure, together with the whole country. Keep 
your eye therefore intent only on the preserva- 
tion of victory, for even the plunderer himself 
is comprehended in it. And remember this 
too, in your pursuit, that you return again to 
me while it is yet day ; for after it is dark we 
will give admittance to none.” 

Having said this, he dismissed them, every 
one to his own century, and ordered them with- 
al to go their ways, and signify these things, 
every one to his chiefs of ten ; for the chiefs 
of tens were all in front, so ns to be able to 
hear; and he bade them order the chiefs of 
tens to give these directions, each to his own 
ten. On this the Hyrcanians led the way: 
he himself marched with the Persians in the 
centre, and formed the horse, as usual, on each 
wing. As soon as his army appeared, some 
of the enemy were astonished at the sight; 
some already discovered what it was ; some told 
it about ; some set up a clamour ; some loosed 
their horses ; some packed up their effects ; 
some threw the arms from off the beasts of 
burden, and some armed themselves ; some 
mounted them horses ; some bridled them ; 
some helped the women up on the waggons ; 
some laid hold of what they had of greatest 
value to save it; and some were found burying 
such kind of things ; but raoot of them betook 
themselves to flight. It must needs be thought 
that they were taken up with these things, and 
many more of various kinds, excepting only 
that nobody fought, but that they were destroy 
ed mthout makijig any opposition. Crnsns; 
the king of the Lydians, it being the 
season, had sent away his women in 
in chariots, before, that they might 
the more ease in the cool, and he 
bis horse had followed after. 
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they say, who >vas pnnce of that Phrygia that j 
lies on the Hellespont, did the same Hut as 
soon as they perceived the runaways, and that 
some of them came up with them, hanng got 
information of m hat had happened, they fled lu 
the utmost haste. The kings of the Cappa- 
docians and of the Arabians that were at 
hand, and without their corslets, thinking 
themselves secure, the Hyrcanians lulled. — 
Hut the greatest number of those that died 
on this occasion were Assyrians and Arabs, 
for being in their own countiy, they were most 
remiss in marchmg ofl* The iVIedcs and Hyr- 
canians performed such things m the pursuit 
as arc usual for men that have gained the vic- 
tory. Hut Cyrus ordered the horse, that had 
been leil with him, to nde round the camp, 
and kill all such as they saw going off with 
their arms , and to those that remained be 
ordered it to be proclaimed, “ That oil soldien 
of tbo enemy whatcier, whether horsemen, 
targetcers, or archers, should bnng their anus, 
iJl bound up together, aivay to bira, and leave 
thetr horses at chcir cents , and that if any re> 
fused to do thus, he should uumcdiatcly lose 
bis head.' Some with tbcir swords drawn 
stood round in order, they who had arms 
brought them away, and threw them down on 
the place that be appointed them, and they 
that he ordered far that service burnt them. 

Hut Cyrus then reflecting that they were 
come without cither meat or dnnk, and that 
without these It was impossible to carry on a 
w ar, or do any thing else , considcnng therefore 
bow be might be suppUed with these things 
the soonest, and ui the best roatiiicr. it came 
into his mind that it was absolutely necessary 
fur all mcri tlut n ere engaged in m Jitary icr 
sice to haio some cciUin person to take care 
of the tent, and who should proiidc all things 
necessary fur the soldiers when they came In. 
He jud(,cil thcnforc, that of all |>eopIe m tbc 
ramp, these wire the luosl likily to be left 
brkinJ, because of tbcir being employed in 
packing up the baggage j so he ordered pructa- 
Duiiun to be oioJe, that all the olliecrs of this 
klod should come lu him, auJ where there was 
no such odlcer, tiut the oldest man of (hat (eat 
should attend he dcttouoccd all manuer of 
seitnlj to him that should disobey llut tWy 
<Jj {wid obnLeoce insUatly, Lattrg sera Uwtr 
laaUevs do it before them. When they Were 
(resent, he comnjjtded a.1 such as Lad neves- 
Sories u their tecU for two cnooihs vd bj*« 
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w^s to sit down When be had obscrrcil 
these, he again commanded all such as were 
provided for one month to do the some. Oa 
this almost all of them sat. When be found 
this, he spoke to them thus “ Come, then, 
good people, all those of you who would avoid 
evil, and desire to obtain any good from us, do 
you with readiness and zeal take core that la 
each tent there be prepared double the portion 
of meat and dniik you used to proiide 
each day for your masters and their domestics, 
and have all things else ready that will contn 
bute to furnish out a handsome entertainment, 
taking It for granted that the party conquering 
Mill be presently with you, and mil require to 
have all things necessary prouded for them la 
plenty Know therefore that it may be of 
ccrvice to you Co receive these men ui the rooit 
unexcepuonablc manner.” Having heard these 
things, they executed the orders with the great- 
est diligence. And having called tic erntu- 
nons together, he spoke to this effect — 

« Wc know, fnends, that it is now m our 
power to take our dinners flrst, before eitr 
albes, who ore absent, and to apply the most 
exquisite meats and dnnks to our own use, 
but in my opinion this dinner will not do us w 
much service os our making it appear that I'C 
are careful of our allies. i«orvvill tlua goud 
entertainment add more to our own stnngti, 
than we shall gain by making our coDfcdinua 
zealous and hearty in our interest. If wo sp. 
pear so negligent of those that nro pursuing arid 
destroy ug our enemies, and fl^hung in 
there ore any that oppose them, that they fusl 
vve have dined btforc we know wbut thty arc 
doing, bow can it happen oibentm, than that 
we ihofl apficar vile m tiiir sight, and lose our 
suingth by losirg our allies ? Hut to be care 
ful that they who arc engaged in fatigues and 
j doiigin may have all necessanct ready for them 
lubiii they come in, this, I say, u the treat 
that should more delight you than the | n>enl 
gratiflcaUon of your bellies. And loneuLt. 
sold he, ■'that if we were to act without sry 
respect lu our fnends, yet to cram with uwsl 
uid dnnk II not at all (rcqwr vnlh rrgsrd to 

ourscitca, for we h*ie * gnat many riic«.ics 

in the camp louie and unrunLuedi it i* out 
busiRcsa lu be on our guard (hcui. arJ 

(a keep a guard <n t^ct, that "c «»/ f-*’* 
l>cople tu (lu ad necessary iLin** li* us. 

Lucm ore sImui, luid give us eat»« tu ba to 
fomccvuccrn auJ douhtn here they arr, i»h»th*r 
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they arc to come back to ns, or wbetbev they 
are to stay. So that in my opinion, IVionds, 
the meat and drink, the most for onr jnn jiose 
at present, ought to be what one can imagine 
of most use to preserve ns from being drowsy 
and remiss. Yet fartlier, I know that tlierc 
are great tre;rsures in the camp ; and I am not 
ignorant that it is in onr power to appropriate 
to ourselves what we pleiuse of these things, 
that belong in common to nil tliat were jointly 
concerned with ns in taking them : but 1 am 
of opinion, that our taking tliein to ourselves 
cannot be a greater gain to us, than by making 
ourselves appear to these men to be just and 
honest, to purchiise by that means still a greater 
share in their affection than we have yet ob- 
tained. And I am of opinion," said he, “ to 
give up the distribution of these treasures to I 
the Medes, Hyreanians, and Tigranes, when 
they come ; and even to reckon it an advan- 
tage, if they allot us the smallest share ; for 
by means of their profit, they will with the 
more pleasure remain with us. And the ude- 
ing a present ad\nmtage may indeed afford us 
short-lived riches, but they that give up this, 
acquire by it in return those things from 
whence riches flow. And in my opinion this 
may procure much more lasting riches to us 
and ours. It was for this end, I think, that 
we practised at home that continence and com- 
mand over ourselves in the concerns of the 
belly, and in matters of unseasonable profit, 
that we might be able, when occ;ision served, 
to make use of these qualities for onr advan- 
tage. And on wliat greater occasion than the 
present one we can show the virtue of our in- 
stitution, I do not §ee.” 

Thus he spoke, and Hystaspes, a Persian, 
and one of the alike-honoured, spoke in favour 
of his opinion in this manner : “ It were in- 
deed a sad case, Cyrus, if in hunting we can 
continually master ourselves, and abstain from 
food in order to get possession of some beast, 
and perhaps of very little value ; and, when 
we are in pursuit of all that is valuable in the 
world, we should not think it very unbecoming 
us to suffer ourselves to be stopped in our 
course by any of those things that have the 
command indeed of mean men, but are inferior 
and subservient to the deserving.” Thus 
spoke Hystaspes in support of Cyrus’ opinion ; 
the rest approved it. Then Cyrus said: 
“ Well, then, since we agree in these matters, 
do you send out five men of each company j 


and such ns are the most diligent and careful, 
let these march round, and those whom they 
find employed in i)roviding the necessaries let 
them commend ; those whom they find negli- 
gent, let them cluistise, without sparing them, 
any more than if they themselves were their 
masters. These men e.xccnted their orders. 

III. By this time some of the Medes 
drove up several waggons that had set out 
before from the camp, and that they had taken 
.'ind turned hack, laden with things that the 
army was in want of. Some of them brought 
chariots that they had taken ; some fidl of the 
most considcmble women, who were some of 
them of the legitimate sort ; others of them 
courtesans, that were conveyed up and ilown 
by those people on account of their beauty ; 
for to this day all the inhabitants of Asia in 
time of war attend the service accompanied 
with what they value the most : and say that 
they fight the better when the things that are 
most dear to them arc present : for they say 
that they must of necessity defend these with 
zeal and ardour. Perhaps indeed it is so ; 
but perhaps they do it only for their pleasure. 

Cyrus, observing the things that were per- 
formed by the Medes and Hyreanians', was 
almost angry with himself and with those that 
were with him ; for the others seemed to out- 
•shinc them at that time, and to be contimmlly 
making some advantage or other, while they 
themselves stood quiet in an idle station : for 
they that brought the prizes, after showing 
them to Cyrus, rode off again in pursuit of 
others*, for they said that they were ordered 
so to do by their commanders. Cyrus, though 
nettled at this, yet ordered the things away to 
a particular station; then calling the centu- 
rions again together, and standing in a place 
where what lie said might be heard, he spoke 
thus : “ I believe, friends, we are all convinced 
that if we had had the taking of these things 
that have just now appeared before us, all the 
Persians in general would have been great 
gainers, and we probably the greatest, who had 
been personally concerned in the action. But 
how we, who are not able of ourselves to ac- 
quire these things, can possibly get them into 
our possession, I do not yet see, unless the 
Persians procure a body of horse of their own. 
For you observe,” said he,” “ that we Persians 
are possessed of arms that are proper to repel 
enemies that will close with us ; but wliei 
they are once repulsed, what ■ ■ ’ en, archer * 
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tai^etccrs, or darfsmcn, ^\hile wo are without 
horse, can we possibly take or destroy m their 
&ght^ who would fear to annoy us, whether 
archers, dartsmen, or horse, when they know 
very well that (here ^ no more danger of re* 
ceiving any hurt from us, than Ixom trees that 
grow fixed m the ground ? If these tbmgs are 
thus, IS It not plain that the horsemen now 
with us reckon all things that fall uto our 
hands not less theirs than ours? Nay, per* 
haps, even more. On this footing therefore 
do things now necessanly stand. But if we 
get a body of horse not infenor to themscKes, 
is It not evident to you all that we shall be 
able without them to perform the same things 
against the enemy that we now do with them? 
and that we shall ha\e them in a more humble 
disposition towards us? for when they base a 
mind either to go or stay, it will be of less 
concern to us, if we are of ourselves sufficleDt 
without them. But he this as it will, yet no 
one, I believe, will bo of a contnry opinion to 
me in this, that for the Persians to bare a | 
body of horse of their own, is not a matter j 
that u entirely indiQercnC. But then, perhaps, 
you ore contidcnng how this can be brought I 
about. Supposing then that wo inchne to ' 
constitute a body of bor«c, let us examine 
what It u we have, and what it is wc want, j 
ilcro ore horses m great nuiober that arc lift ' 
in the camp, and tlicrc ore Indies to manage 
llicm, and all other things that ore proper for 
the use of such os keep horses , and wc have 
likewuc the thuigs that arc proper fur the use 
of a horseman hinisilf, corslets fur the dcfci ce 
ofhu body, and lances, that wc may either use 
in throwing or by hand. bat then nmaiii* ? 
It u plain we must have men , and these wc 
have more cirtoinly than any thing, for there 
is nothing so much belongs to us os wedo to 
ourselves. But perhaps somebody wtU say' 
that we do not understand it nor, by Jove I 
hare any of those who undmland it now at* 
tamed the skill before they li-uncd it. But 
tiny learned it, somebody may say, when they 
were huy-i. Aial laic hoys the bcKcr faruliy 
lo team things that arc told them, or shown 
ihtm. or Lave men? And nLi-n they Lave 
once learned, wh eh of them Lave bodies iLe 
most side to undergo labour, boys or nwn? 
'llwa vie Lave iLat le i..rc tor leanung that 
beilLir U>ys Lave, uvr otUr luex , fuCwe tas« 
ctiiler the use llte Uiw to Lronv, s* hoys ' 
Lave, fiv «c Lbow it Jnwiy , i>or iLivwuguf j 
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the javelin, for vveknow that too. norbareua 
Giat continual employment that other men lure, 
some m agriculture, some in trades, and some 
in other particular afihirs. We hav e not only 
leisure to practise military affairs, but we are 
under a necessity of douig lU Ivor is this, u 
many other military matters arc, a thing of difS- 
culty, as well as of use , for is it not pleasanter 
on the road to be on horseback, than to travel 
on foot ? And where despatch is required, u 
m not a pleasure to get quickly to a fnend, 
when there is occasion, or readily to ovcrule 
either a man or a beast in the pursuit ? And 
M It not a convenience that whatsoever arms 
ore to be earned, the horse helps to cairy them ? 
for to hav e aims and to carry them is the same 
thing. And as to what one may have most 
reason to fear, that we may perhaps he obliged 
to come to action on horseback, before we ore 
yet well skilled in the work, and that we may 
become neither able footmen nor able horse* 
men , cv cn Uus is not a diiljculty that is UDcoiv- 
qucrable, for whenever we please we oro tm* 
mediately at liberty to figbt on foot , nor stuU 
we unlearn any thing of our alall os footmen 
by Icaniing to ndc.” 

Thus Cyrus spoke, and Cbrysontos, speak* 
ing III favour of lb« saine opiiuon, said thusi 
** 1 am," said be, “ so desirous of learning to 
nde, that I reckon, vv cro I a horseman, I should 
be a dying roan. As matters now stand, were 
I to run a race with a man, 1 should he con* 
tented if 1 got but by the head before him , or 
if J saw a beast running by, J would be con* 
lifittd if on the stretch, I could contrire to 
reach him with my bow or javcLii before hs 
got at a great distance from me. But if 1 1^* 
come B boncuun I shall be able to kvU any 
man, thungb at u great a distance as I cw" 
sec 1 and in the pursuit of besits. Mine J shall 
be able to come up with, and to strike them by 
bond, others I shall be able to reach with m/ 
javelin, as well u if they stood still , fur if two 
criatuiis are sviifc alike, Uuy continue as oisr 
lu each otiir as if they stood sulL Of aJ 
creatures, they that I think nuie my rary and 
cmulatiou the most, are the centaurs, if iLrrC 
ever Wire any creatuns that, with the on* 
dmioadii g of man, are cap>aUe of contnianse 
and furn-attt who wilh their lunAs ran clfrrt 
what (s pn(>cr lu b« dcoc, axkJ Laie the sedt* 
ncM tu d s(/i( ,ih uf the Lorir, so as to u<rr* 
take what ilira f(u<n th<Di,ai>-l utcriorn wLot 
cjpusii tLcm. So wlcn I sai a Uen n .ui, aJ 
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these powers do I carry with me : I shall be 
able to contrive things with my understanding, 
as a man ; my arms I shall cai’ry in my hands ; 
with my horse I shall pursue, and by my horse’s 
strength overturn what opposes me. But then 
I shall not be bound down and grow to him, 
like the centaurs ; and this is certainly better 
than to be incorporated with him ; for centaurs, 
I fancy, must be at a loss both how to use se- 
veral conveniences discovered by men, and how 
to enjoy several pleasures natural to horses. 
But I, when I have learned to ride, and am 
mounted on horseback, shall perform the part 
of a centaur; and when I dismount I shall 
take my meals, clothe myself, and take my rest, 
as other men do. So that what am I but a 
centaur, free and separable when I please ; and 
then, when I please, of a piece again? Be- 
sides, I have this advantage over the centaur,” 
said he, “ that he saw but with two eyes and 
heard but with two ears, but I shall see with 
four eyes, and receive notices of things by 
means of four ears ; for the horse they say dis- 
covers to men many things that he beforehand 
sees with his own eyes, and gives them notice 
of many things that he beforehand hears with 
his own ears. Write me down therefore as one 
of those that are desirous to serve on horse- 
back.” “ And us too,” said all the others. On 
this Cyrus said : “ Since, then,” said he, “ we 
are so much of this opinion, what if we should 
make it a law, that it should be scandalous for 
any of those amongst us that I furnish with 
horses to be seen travelling on foot, let the way 
he is to go be little or great, that men may 
imagine we are entirely centam’S ?” This pro- 
posal he made them, and they all gave their 
consent. So that at this day the Persians still 
put it in practice ; and none of the considerable 
men among the Persians are ever to be seen 
travelling on foot of their own good-^viIL 
IV. These men were employed in these dis- 
courses : but when the middle of the day wks 
past, the Median horse and the Hyrcanians 
rode up, and brought with them both horses 
and men that they had taken ; for as many as 
delivered their arms they did not kill. When 
they rode up, Cyrus first asked them whether 
they were all come safe ? When they said that 
they were, he then asked them what they had 
done, and they related the things that they had 
performed, and gave magnificent accounts how 
manfully they had acted in every particular. 
He hearkened with pleasure to all that they had 


a mind to tell him, and then commended them 
thus : “ It is apparent how well you have be- 
haved, for you are now in appearance taller, 
more beautiful, and more terrible than before.’ 
He then asked them how far they had gone, 
and whether the country was inhabited. They 
told him, “ They had gone a great way ; that 
the whole country was inhabited, and full of 
sheep, goats, oxen, and horses, com, and all 
valuable things,” “ There are two things, 
then,” said he, “ that we are to take care of ; 
how to subject the people that are the posses- 
sors of these things ; and how to make them 
remain on the place : for a country Avell inha- 
bited is a very valuable acquisition ; but one 
destitute of men is destitute of every thing that 
is good. All those that stood to their defence," 
said he, “ I know you have killed ; and you did 
right ; for this is of the greatest importance for 
the maintaining of a victory. Those that de- 
livered their arms you have taken ; and if we 
dismiss them, we should do what I say would 
turn to our advantage ; for, first, we shall not 
be under a necessity of being on our guard 
against them, nor of keeping a guard on them, 
nor of furnishing them with provisions; for 
certainly we should not be for starving them. 
Then, by dismissing them, we shall have the 
greater number of captives ; for if we conquer 
the country, all will be our captives that inhabit 
it; and the rest, when they see these living and 
set at liberty, will the more readily remain, and 
rather choose to submit than to continue in war. 
This is my judgment ; but if any other person 
sees what is better, let him say it.” But they, 
having heard these things, agreed to act accord- 
ingly. 

So Cyrus, having called for the prisoners, 
spoke thus: “Friends!” said he, “by your 
present submission you have preserved your 
lives ; and, for the future, if you behave in the 
same manner, no ill whatever shall befall you, 
unless it be that the same person vvill not go. 
vem you that governed you before; but yog 
shaU, inhabit the same houses, and you shall 
cultivate the same territory ; and you shall live 
with the same wives, and you shall rule your 
children as you do now ; but you shall neither 
make war on us, nor on any one else ; and if 
any other injure you, we will fight for you. 
And that nobody may order you out on mili- 
tary service, bring your arms to us. And to 
those that bring them, peace ! and what I pro- 
mise shall be made good to them without fraud. 
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But we nnil make war on those that refuse to 
lay their arms aside. But then if any of you 
shall come to us, and shall appear to do aiqr 
action, or to give any information, in fnend> 
ship and good will to us, him will we treat as 
a hcDcfactor and a fnend, not as a slave Let 
these things therefore be known to you, and do 
jou tell them to the rest. And if there are 
any that will not comply with us m these things 
that we require, do jou lead ua the way to 
them, that we may make ourselves masters of 
them, and they not masters of us • Thus he 
spoke. They paid him theu adoration, and said 
that they viould perform what heciqoinedthem. 

V. ^Vhen they were gone, Cyrus said “It 
13 time, O hledcs and iVrmenums < for all of 
us to take our suppers and all things proper 
bav c been made ready for } ou m tho best mau. 
net that we are able Go your ways, then, 
and send us half the bread that has been made , 
for there has been enough made for us both 
but send us neither meat w itb it, nor any thing 
to dnnk, for of these we have enough with us 
already provided. And do }0U,’’ said be, ** O 
llj-rcanians i conduct them to the tents , the 
commanders to tho greatest, (for you knovr 
which they arc,) and tho others as you think 
most} roper And do you, likcwue, tokeyour 
suppers when, u is most agreeable to you, /or 
the tails arc untouched, and all things are pro> 
vidcd there for you, as well as for tlte others. 
But let this be known to you both, that we 
undertake to keep the night watch withouC 
Uo y-ou look to what passes in lie tents, and 
I lace your arms within , fur they who are m 
the tenta an. nut yet our Ciien a." 

The medes then, and Tigrancs pcoile, 
bathed iLcniulvr*, (for all iiuitm for that 
1 urpose liad been { nividcd,) and, having 
changed ihcir clotbLS, took their »up{>cn , and 
their horsca were yrutidcd with all iiectsaanta. 
Half thetr bread they sent to the I’enuns, but 
a< ut no meat w ilh it, i or wine , thinking that 
Ljtus pec^de Wire I rorided with tboictbingf, 
liccauie he Lad sa.d tlat they bad them in 
{Uniy But wLat Cyrus meant was, that the 
meat they had with their bread was Lunger, 
at4 their dnuk was the water of a stream tbal 
ranby Cyrus tUrcforehavirggncntbe Ter* 
thetr su, i«r, sent many of ibcm out, as 
sowo as It was daik, to £vrsand ter*, and cuts* 
tusndrd ihtia to taarvb tvund the camp pri 
talfly { -e ^hat they would be a liwasd to 
i , tf any enetay racE4 ca tht a fiua wUbuUt 
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and that if any one ran off with treasure of 
any kind they might take him And it bap. 
pened so , for there were many that ran away, 
and many were taken. Cyrus allowed the trea. 
sures to those that seized them, hut ordered 
them to lull the men So that afterwards, 
even though one desired it, one could not easily 
meet with a man that was going any where in 
the night. And thus the Persians employed 
them«clvc8, hut the IMedes drank and frosted, 
entertained themselves with the music of dutes, 
and indulged tbemselrcs m all kinds of dehgbts 
and pleasure , for a multitude of things of tlat 
sort had been taken So that they who were 
on the vratch weta m no wont of work. 

But Cyaxares, king of the Modes, that mglt 
that Cyrus marched away, was drunk himself, 
as vrcll as those that were of his company lu 
the tent, it being on an occasion of happy sue 
cc&s And he thought that the rest of the 
Modes, caeiptiiig only some few, were still re« 
nuuning in lie camp, because bo hiard a mighty 
noise and uproar , for the servants of the Medcs, 
on their masters being gone, drank without 
ceasing, and were very tumultuous and the 
more, because they had taken from the Assy* 
nan army great quantities of wtoe, and oIud* 
dance of other such ibii gs. As soon os tbs 
day came, and that nobody attended at bu 
doors, but they that bad supped with him { and 
that be heard that the camp was left empty by 
the Modes and by their horse , and that Is 
himself when be went out saw that this vvas 
really ibc case , be then broke out Into a ra^s 
at tbiu going away and Uavmghim destitute 
And os beu said to have been very violent and 
rash, be immediately commanded one of tho*e 
about hma to take some horse with liim, and 
inarch with the utmost despatch to tbs army 
that was with Cyrus, and to say thus i ** 1 ws* 
of opinion, Cyrus, that even )-ou would net 
hsre engaged to counnls so imprudent and ImJ 
for me , or if Cyrus might bav e Uiou^Lt dt t<j 
do so, 1 did not ihuik that you, Medcs, vrouU 
have romcnied to leave me thus dr*tilutr. 
Now, ihcrrfurr, whether Cyrus vrill of wid nut. 
do )0(i come avray to me with the utmo«t d<s* 
patch.” rbis message he sent ihemt but ha 
j that reeciied these orders to marrb au4 1 ** But 
how, O sovereign, shall 1 Us atltf to 
ith«a?'* *• Atd how should Cyru*,” saJ W, 
••rod t£os« that he D.archrd afur “* TrvJy 
bteause.” said he, **aa 1 War, crtlaui liyirs 
auas who U'unged lutLc cBsmy,aiul uhoCid 
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ivolted and came hither, went and led them 
le way.” Cyaxares hearing this, was in a 
inch greater rage at Cyrus for not having told 
. him ; and he sent in much more haste to the 
dedes that he might strip him of his forces : 
e ordered them back with more vehemence 
lian before, and with threats. The messenger 
kewise he threatened, in case he did not dis- 
harge himself with vigour in the delivery of 
is message. 

The person that rvas thus sent marched with 
bout a hundred of his own horse, and was 
rieved that he himself had not gone with 
jyrus. As they proceeded in their march, 
he roads dividing, they lost their way in a 
leaten track, and could not get to Cyrus’ army, 
ill meeting with some Assyrians that were re- 
iring, they forced them to be their guides ; and 
•y this means getting sight of their fires, they 
;ot up with them about midnight. When they 
vere got to the army, the guards, as was order- 
'd them by Cyrus, did not admit them before 
lay. 

And when day appeared, Cyrus, calling to 
aim the magi, commanded them to choose out 
vhat was due to the gods on the occasion of 
such advantages as they had obtained. These 
men employed themselves accordingly. He 
aaving summoned the alike-honoured, spoke to 
them thus ; “ My friends, the gods are pleased 
to lay many advantages before us ; but we, O 
Persians ! are at present but few in number to 
secure to ourselves the possession of them ; for 
the things that we have already gained, unless 
we secure them by a guard, will fall again into 
the power of others ; and if we leave some of , 
ourselves as guards to secure the things that are 
already in our power, we shall immediately be 
found to have no manner of strength remain- 
ing. My opinion is, therefore, that some one 
among you should go as soon as possible to the 
Persians, acquaint them with what I say, and 
bid them send an army as soon as they possibly 
can, if the Persians desire that the dominion 
of Asia, and the revenues that arise from it, 
should belong to them. Go therefore,” said 
he, “you who are the oldest man, and when 
you arrive, say thus : that whatever soldiers 
they send, rvhen they come to me, it shall be 
my care to maintain. You see all the advan- 
tages that we have gained ; conceal no part of 
them. What part of these things it will be 
handsome and just for me to send to the gods, 
ask of my father j what to the public, ask of 


the magistrates. Let them send people to see 
what we do, and to acquaint them with what 
we desire from them. Do you," said he, “ make 
yourself ready, and take your company to at- 
tend you.” 

After this he called the Medes, -and with 
them Cyaxares’ messenger appeared, and before 
all declared Cyaxares’ anger to Cyrus, and his 
threats to the Medes ; and in conclusion said : 
“ That he commanded the Medes to come 
away though Cyims should incline to stay.” 
The Medes, on hearing the messenger, were 
silent, not knowing how they should disobey his 
summons, and yet in fear how they should yield 
obedience to him on his threats, especially 
knowing the violence of the man. But Cyrus 
then spoke : “ I do not at all wonder,” said he, 
“ O messenger, and you Medes, that Cyaxares, 
who had then seen a multitude of enemies, and 
knew not what we were doing, should he under 
concern both for us and for himself. But when 
he knows that a great many of the enemy are 
destroyed, and that they are all driven away be- 
fore us, he rvill first cease to fear j and will then 
be convinced that he is not destitute at this 
time, when his friends are destroying, his ene- 
mies. But how is it possible that we can de- 
serve reproach for doing him service, and that 
not of our own heads neither? for I prevailed 
with him to allow me to march, and to take you 
with me. It was not you that, from any desire 
of your own to march, begged his leave to do 
it, and so came hither ; but it was on orders 
from himself to go, given to every one of you 
that was not averse to it. I am therefore very 
well satisfied that this anger of his will be al- , 
layed by our successes, and, when his fear 
ceases, will quite vanish. Now therefore do 
you messenger, take a little rest, since you have 
! undergone a great deal of fatigue. Let us, O 
Persians! since we expect the enemy to be 
with us, either to fight or to submit themselves, 
keep ourselves in the best order ; for while we 
are observed to he so, it is probable we shall 
succeed the better in what we desire. And do 
you,” said he, “ prince of the Hyrcanians, at- 
tend here, after you have commanded the leaders 
of yom men to call them to arms.” 

IVhen the Hyrcanians had done this, and 
came to him, Cyrus said : “ It is a pleasure ta 
me, O Hyrcanian! not only to perceive that 
you attend here, after having given us marks oi 
your friendship, but that you appear to me to ha 
a man of great ability. It is evident that the 
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came things we naw alike adviintageous to us 
both, for the Assynans are enemies to me, 
and are now more at enmity tvith you than with 
myself iVe must both of us therefore consult 
how to prevent any of our allies that are at 
present with us from falling off from us, and 
if we can, how to acquire others. You have 
beard the Mede deliver bis orders to recall 
tbeic caiwlry If they leave us, how dan we 
that are foot remain alone ? You and I there* 
fore must contrive that this messenger who 
recalls them shall himself desue to stay with 
us. Do you therefore find out for bun, and 
giiu him a tent where he may pass bis time in 
the handsomest manner, and with all things 
convenient about him. I wiU endeavour to 
employ him on some busmess that will be more 
agreeable to him to do, than it will be to leave 
us Do you discourse to him on the many ad* 
vantages w e hope all our fnends will make, m 
case we are well supplied with every thing 
necessary. Andwhcn)oahavedonethts,coinc 
again to me.” The iljTcantan went, and con* 
ducted the ilede to a tent. 

And bo that waj going to the Fctsiansat* 
tended ready prepared. Cj-rus directed turn to 
tUlxhe Posiaos the things he had before men* 
Uoned in his discourse to lum, and to deliver 
to Cjwxarcs a letter ** But,” said he, I bavo 
a mind to read to }-ou what 1 wntc, tluU bong 
apprised of the matter, you may own it, if any 
body ask )Ou about it." The contents of the 
litter vvere thus 

evaea to cyaxaus. 

Joy and happiness 1 M'e Lave neither left 
ys I destitute, (fur nobody, wbilo they conquer 
the r cncmiis, can bo dcsutule of fnends.) oor, 
vrhea uo left yon, did mo imagise that ue 
brouobt you Into daiger; but at the greater 
ibiiUnco we were fruin you, so much Ibo otoni 
secunty did we rvekun wo procured yom for 
tie/ t^ sit litmiilm down tli« iivarcst tu 
ll cir fniods are not the men that U-st oiford 
llwir fnetvdi security ; but they 1L4 dri«« Uwtr 
ritcioicsto vha giealest dolaoce artt the tncts 
that put thtir fnends the most out cf danger 
Cons dtr then what your conduct Las been to 
tne, bi rrtonv cf wtot udue Lu been to you, 
iLu ]ow can yet Uuua me. I bniu^bt yow 
tiuods aod tM*c* { but os tcany as yon could 
{HfiicMle, but 04 trosy as I wu aUe. Y«m 
u.e, wLle f was yet on frimdJy ground, 
04 .Miy os I cbadd petvwkU v> (imIow me, and 
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now timt 1 am in the enemy s temwry, yea 
recall not every one that is willing to be gone, 
but alL At that tunc, therefore, I tlmuglt 
myself obliged both to yourself and them , but 
now you Force me to leav e you Out, and to cn. 
deavrour to make all my returns of gratitude 
and thanks to those tlmt followed me. And 
yet X cannot act like you, but am now sending 
to the Feisuins for an army, and give order* 
that whatever numbers are sent me, if you 
should be m any want of them before they reach 
us, you ate free to use them, oot acaoding to 
their hkmg, but as you yourself please. And 
though I am the younger man, yet I advise you 
not to take away what you have once given, 
lest you meet with >11 vviU instead of thanks, 
and when you would have any one to corns 
qmckly loyou, not to send for him with ihreati, 
and when you talk of being destitute, not to 
threaten a multitude, lest you teach them not 
to mind you. We will endeavour to attend 
you, as soon as we have ciTicted the thing* tbst 
we judge to be of advantage both to you tad 
vu.~«Hralth attend you 1 ’ 

** Deliver him thi* letter, and whatertr ht 
asks you on the subject of these olTairSfdoyeu 
anawer donformaUe to what vs beta wntUa, 
for vnth rcipcct to the PirsUas, 1 give jus 
tucb order* as are espressed in the letter." 

Having laid thus to him, and given him the 
letter, he dumused him , enjoining him vnihal 
to use diligence , as taking it fur granted tbst 
It would be of great odvantngo to bun to U 
quickly bock again. 

After this he observed oU the lljrrcaiusa* 
and Tigranct* roin alriady amed, and tb* 
Persians were likewise orued, at which time 
some of the ueighbounng people brought in 
horses and arms. Such of the jarcLni ** thejr 
were not Ihcnuclvc* lu want of, he ordered 
them to throw on the pUci* where he had ur* 
dered olhert before t and those w ho*e bmmes* 
it w-as, be ordered to bum them. But he eutf* 
isandiA those who brought borsca to stay and 
look to them Ull be siguiScd hi* Intcnuoas tu 
tlctn. Then calling to him the cocim*nd«ia 
of the horse and those of the IIjrrcauaaA U 
spoke in ibU manner 1 “ lly fnends and alb*** 
do not wonder," said be, “ that J call yo** 

qaenlll tcgcvhei } foT oor present cucuawtao«;» 

are mv to u* i many lUngi are jvt in i.n*' 
dot , and tUngs that we in iL*or\!<f rnuU 
newMUy give us trouble t.4 they are utiUi h* 
vbej: ivoper pUers. e 1* 
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)wer many treasures, as well as men captive j 
id by our not knowing which of these belong 
I each of us, and by their not knowing who is 
• each of them severally master, there are not 
any of them that we see performing their 
roper parts ; but almost all of them are at a 
iss what to do. That things therefore may 
ot continue thus, do you distribute them, 
i^hoever is in possession of a tent fully sup- 
iied with provisions of meat and drink, with 
jrvants, carpets, and apparel, and with all 
ther things that a tent well accommodated for 
lilitary service is furnished with ; here there 
I nothing farther necessary than that the pos- 
essor should imderstand that it is his part to 
ike care of these things as his own property, 
lut where any one is possessed of a tent, 
rhere those things are wanting, after you have 
iscovered it, on -examination, do you supply 
irhat falls short ; for I know there will be of 
aany things more than enough j because the 
nemy was possessed of every thing in greater 
iroportion than svuts our numbers. Besides, 
here have been with me certain stewards be- 
onging to the Assyrian king, and their other 
[reat men, who have told me that they had by 
hem sums of gold in coin, arising, as they said, 
rom certain tributary payments. Make pro- 
clamation therefore that these things be brought 
X) you where you sit ; and denounce terror and 
punishments to - whosoever does not execute 
(vhat you command them. Do you receive 
these things, and distribute them ; to the horse- 
men, double payments ; to the foot, single ; 
that in case yon want any thing, yon may have 
wherewithal to buy. And have it presently 
proclaimed that nobody injure the camp-mar- 
ket; but that the sutlers and tradesmen sell 
what each of them has for sale; and when 
they have disposed of these, that they fetch 
more, that the camp may be supplied.” 

They immediately had these things proclaim- 
ed. But the Medes and .Hyrcanians spoke in 
this manner : “ And how can we,” said they, 
“ distribute these things without you and your 
people?” Cyrus to this question replied thus ; 
“ Is this then, friends,” said he, “ your opinion, 
that whatever is to be done, we must aU of us 
attend on it ? and shall not I be thought suffi.- 
cient by you to transact any thing for you that 
may be proper, nor you sufficient to transact 
for us ? By what other means can we possibly 
create ourselves more trouble, and do less busi- 
ness than by acting thus ? But you see,” said 


he, “ that we have been the guards that have 
kept these things for you ; and you have repos- 
ed a confidence in us that they have been well 
and faithfully guarded. Da you on the other 
hand distribute these things, and we will repose 
a confidence in you, that they have been well 
and justly distributed. And on other occa- 
sions we will endeavour to perform some other 
public service. And now, in the first place, 
you observe how many horses we have at pre- 
sent, and that others are continually brought to 
us ; if we leave these without riders, they will 
be of no manner of use to us, and mil give us 
trouble to take care of them ; but if we set 
horsemen on them, we shall be freed from the 
trouble, and shall add to our strength. If you 
have others that you would give them to, with 
whom it would be more pleasing to you to act 
with on any occasion in war than with us, give 
them the horses ; but if you would rather have 
us for supporters and assistants, give them to 
us ; for when you pushed on before us in the 
late service, without us, you put us under great 
apprehension lest you should come by some 
misfortune; and you made us ashamed that 
we were not at hand wherever you were.- But 
if we once get horses we will follow you ; and 
if it be thought of most service to engage on 
horseback, in concert with you, we shall lose 
nothing of our ardour and zeal ; but if it be 
thought most proper to support you on foot, 
then to alight will be obvious and easy to us ; 
we shall be ready at your hands on foot, and 
will contrive to find people to deliver our 
horses to.” 

Thus he spoke ; and they replied : “ We 
have neither men to mount on these horses, 
nor, if we had, would we come to any other 
determination, since you would have it thus. 
Take, then,” said they, “the horses, and 
do as you think best.” “ I receive them,” 
said he, “ and may good fortune attend on 
our becoming horsemen ! Do you divide the 
things that are in common ; but first take out for 
the gods whatever the magi shall direct; and 
then take such things for Cyaxares as you think 
most acceptable to him.” They laughed, and, 
said, that beautiful women, then, were what 
should be chosen for him. “ Choose women, 
then,” said he, “ and whatever else you thinkpro- 
per : and when you have chosen for him, then do 
you, Hyrcanians, do all you can to give entire 
content to all these men that have voluntarily 
followed me. And you, O Medes! reward 
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these, our first allies, in such a manner as may of the number of the alike honoured, appoicti 
cgnTince them that they took a nght resolution commander in bis own stead. In these adijs 
when they became our fhends. And out of were these men employed, 
the whole, gi\c a share to the messenger that Vl INIeanwhile Gobryas, an Assynin, srd 
IS come from C)’axares, both to himself and tbc a man in jears, arrived on horseback, attcadal 
men that are vnth him, and exhort him to stay by some caralry, consisting of his own depen* 
with us, as being my opinion, jointly with dents, and they were all proridedvnth anss 
yours, that by means of bis being better infcwm-. proper for horse. They that had been appoist* 
ed of every particular he ipay represent to cd to receive tbc arms bade them deliver tbcJ 
Cyaxores a full state of things for the Per- lances that they might bum them, as they bal 
sians,” said he, “ that arewith me, let whatre- done others before , but Gobryas said that hr 
mams over and above, after you are all well pro- desired first to see Cyrus. Then they that at 
videdfor, be suihaent, for,' said he, “we have tended this service left the other borsemca 
not been brought up in a nice debcate way. but behind, and conducted Gobryas to Cyrus , aid, 
ID a coarse, rustic manner , so that perhaps you as soon os he saw Cyrus, bespoke thus ‘Ol; 
may laugh at us, if there should happen to be soveragn lord, I am by birth an Assynan , I 
any thing fine and magmficent left for our have a strong iortress in my possession, ani 
share as I know very well," said be, «ne have the command of a large tcmtoiy Ifut 
shall give you a great deal of laughter and di. nashed the Assynan king with a thouissi 
version when vve ore seton horseback , and so horse, and wasverymuch bis fnend butsinn 
wc shall do, 1 believe," said he, when wcarc he, who was on excellent man, has lost bis h^< 
thrown irom oil our horses to the ground’* in the war against you, and that his son, wbou 
On this they went their ways to the distnbu. my greatest enemy, now possesses the govern* 
tion, Lsughuig hcanily at this new body of ment, I come and throw myself at your feel u 
horse. a supplicant, and give myself to y ou os a icrvv t 

But he, calling the centurions to him, order, and assistant in the war. I beg you to be of 
cd them to take the bones, the borsc.funuture, revenger I make you my son as far os it upo>* 
and the men that were to take care of them , sible \Mth respect to mole issue, 1 aia chd'b 
and, after hanng numbered them, and dtuwn less, for he, 0 sovvreign' that was myoslf 
lots by centuncs, to take each of them alike one, an eseellent youtb, wholovedand ho&out* 
number Cyrus himself ordered them to make cd me to as great a degree as son could do V> 
] ruclamsUon, that whatever shvo there might make a father happy, him did the pre>c>l 
be, either in the Assyrun, Synon, or Arabian kti>g(tLe bte king, the father uf the prevest, 
armies, whether he Were ^lede, Person, Bac- havingsent forwyson, as intending to givekiti 
trun, Conan, Cvbcian, os Greek, or of any hu daughter, and I scut hun away, proud ibt 
other country, forced to sen c, that be should 1 should see my son married to tbc daUohur of 
nppear. These men, hcontig the proclamation, the king) invite to hunt w ith him, as a frir< d ( 
n{ I i-arcd joy fully before him in great numbirt. and, on a bear appearing in vievr, they U>(h 
aVnd he, having eboteii from amongst (hem (ho pursued. ‘IboprcsettC kiog having (hrvuo 
rrost pcrvonahle and sightly men, (oM them javchn, laisscd his aim. O that it l^ 
that they should now become free, and bear tuppened lo i and my son miking Its throw*** 
such arms at he vruull giio them fosupply unhappy thuig '—brought the b,ar to lh< 
them wuh all oi'ccvsancs he fant, should be ground, lie was then ciuut,ed, but krpt b" 
bU care, and, bringiig them immediately to envy coucialed, but ibcn again a bon fsbug 
(he ci.ntunuRs, he put item under Ihtir core, in tbur way, he s^oin mustd, and that 
an 1 euuiiusnded ihrui lo give them shields and should happen to to tim I do not think at aJ 
a tuuHtrurt of swordi.(Lat bill g thus c^uip. wutuUrful, but luy son again bitUDg his lusih. 
p<d they mi„ht a.{rnd the horse, (hot (hey killed the lion, and said, * I have twice tbrowu 
sbouMl lake adnevTssoitcs for these men aawcU sii ^le jsvi ins, and brought the be»*t* 
a» foe the I’ri solos tt.*i were with tmt that umra lo the ground.* On ihu the iniyWoS 
Cory ihemvclii*, viiih il.c r eurJeU asd Lu«cs, wretch rwitained hia malice im Un-g*'. but. 
•'-UteU alnajs o.axrh on borsclMcki aod he be. sruicLirg a Ltrce fruen one of bu fodawtrs. 
ym it hi— »c f a-xl that o>« lb* foot of the struck it ii lo Lu Urost. a.al lijok a«sj itehfs 
i..ke booooitd ihcy showd, cs^h of iLctu, out of o y dc.r a»l only son t Ibcn I, 00441*.** 
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man ! brouglit him away a coqjse instead of a 
bridegroom ; and I, who am of these years, buri- 
ed him, my excellent and beloved son, a youth 
just bearded. His murderer, as if he had de- 
stroyed an enemy, has never yet appeared to 
have had any remorse ; nor has he, in amends 
for the vile action, ever vouchsafed to pay any 
honour to him, who is now under the ground. 
His father, indeed, had compassion, and plaiidy 
appeared to join in afliiction with me at this 
misfortune; therefore, hud he Jived, I had 
never applied to you to his prejudice; for I 
had received a great many instances of friend- 
ship from him, and I served him. But since 
the government has fallen to the murderer of 
my son, I can never possibly bear him tlie least 
good-will ; nor can he, I know very well, ever 
reckon me his friend ; for he knows how I 
stand affected towards him ; how I, who lived 
with that joy and satisfaction before, must now 
stand in this destitute condition, passing my 
old age in sorrow. If you receive me, there- 
fore, and that I can have hopes of obtaining, 
by your means, a revenge for my dear son, I 
shall think I arise again to new life ; I shall 
neither be ashamed to live, nor, if I die, do I 
think that I shall end ray days with grief.” 

Thus he spoke. And Cyrus replied : “If 
you make it appear, Gobryas, that you really 
are in that disposition towards us that you ex- 
press, I receive you as omr supplicant, and, 
wth the help of the gods, I promise to revenge 
you on the murderer. But tell me," said he, 
“ if we effect these things for you, and allow 
you to hold your fortress, your territory, and 
your arms, and the power that you had before, 
what service will you do for us in return for 
these things ?” He then said : “ My fortress 
I will yield you for your habitation whenever 
you please ; the same tribute for my territory, 
that I used to pay to him,- 1 will pay to you ; 
wherever you shall make war I w'll attend you 
in the service, with the forces of my territory ; 
and I have besides,” said he, “ a maiden 
daughter, that I tenderly love, just of an age 
for marriage ; one that I formerly reckoned I 
brought up as a wife for the person now reign- 
ing ; but she herself has now begged me, with 
many tears and sighs, not to give her to the 
murderer of her brother; and I join with her 


in opinion. I here give you leave to deal with 
her as I appear to deal by you.” Then Cyrus 
said : “ On these terms,” said he, “ with truth 
and sincerity do I give you my riglit hand, and 
accept of yours. Let the gods be witnesses 
between us !” When these things liad passed, 
he bade Gobryas go, and keep his arms : and 
he asked him at what distance his habitation 
was, it being his intention to go thither. He 
then said ; “ If you march to-morrow morning 
you may quarter with us the next day. So 
Gobrjus went away and left a guide. 

The Medcs then came, after having deliver- 
ed to the magi such things os they had said 
were to be chosen for the gods. And they 
had chosen for Cyrus a most beautiful tent ; a 
Susian woman, that was said to iiave been the 
most beautiful woman of all Asia ; and two 
other women that were the finest singers. 
And they chose the same things over again 
for Cyaxares. They had fully supplied them- 
selves with aU such things as they wanted, that 
they might be in want of nothing in the course 
of their service in the war ; for there were all 
things in great abundance. The Hyrc.mians 
took likewise whatever they wanted ; and they 
made Cyaxares’ messenger an equal sharer with 
them. jIs many tents as were remaining over 
and above, they gave to Cyrus, that the Persi- 
ans might have them ; the money, they said, 
they would divide as soon as it was collected ; 
and they divided it accordingly. These things 
did these men do and say : but Cyrus ordered 
such men to take and keep the things that be - 
longed to Cyaxares as he knew to be most in- 
timate with him. “ And all that you give me,’ 
said he, “ I accept with pleasure ; but he 
among you,’’ said he, “ that is the most in want 
of them shall have the use of them.” A cer- 
tain Mede, who was a lover of music, then said, 
“ In the evening, Cyrus, I heard those singers 
that you now have, and I heard them with 
pleasure : if you would give me one of them, I 
believe it will be a greater pleasure to me to 
attend the service of the war than to stay at 
home.” Then Cyrus said : “ I give her to 
you, and I think myself more obliged to you 
for asking her of me, than you are to me for 
having her; so very desirous am I to please 
you all.” So he then took her away. 
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C5yrd 3 then calling to him Araspes the 
lede, (he that had been his companion from 
hoy, to whom he gave the iledian rohe, that 
e himself put oft* when he left Astyuges, and 
sparted for Persia,) commanded him to keep 
le woman and tent for him. This woman 
•as wife of Abradatas, king of the Susians. 
Lnd when the camp of the Assyrians was takem 
er husband was not in the camp, but was gone 
n an embassy to the king of the Bactrians. 
fhe Assyrians had sent him to treat of an 
lliance between them ; for he happened to have 
ontracted a friendship with the king of the 
Jactrians. This woman therefore he ordered 
Ircspes to keep till such time us he took her 
dmself. But Araspes, having received his 
ommand, asked him this question : 

“ Cyrus," said he, “ have you seen this wo- 
aan that you bid me keep ?" “ No, by Jove 5" 
said he, “ I have not" “ But I did,” said he, 

‘ when we chose her for you. Indeed, when 
ive first entered her tent we did not know her ; 
For she was sitting on the ground, with all her 
ivomen servants round her, and was dressed in 
the same manner as her servants were ; but 
when we looked around, being desirous to know 
which was the mistress, she immediately ap- 
peared to excel all the others, though she was 
sitting with a veil over her, and looking down 
on the ground. When we bade her rise, she, 
and all the servants round her, rose. Here then 
she excelled first in stature, then in strength, 
and grace, and beautiful shape, though she was 
standing in a dejected posture, and tears ap- 
peared to have fallen from her eyes, some on 
her clothes, and some at her feet. As soon as 
Nile eldest among us had said to her, “ Take 
t\irage, woman j we have heard that your hus- 
Usis indeed an excellent man, but we now 
all ,wc( 4 you out for a man that, be it known to 
for my inferior to him, either in person, in 


understanding, or in power : but, ns we think* 
if there be a man in the world that deserves 
udiniintion, Cyrus does, and to him hencefor- 
ward you shall belong,” As soon as the woman 
heard this she tore down her robe, and set up 
a lamentable cry, and her servants cried out at 
the same time with her. On this most part of 
her face discovered itseltj and her neck and 
hands appeared. And be it known to you, 
Cyrus,” said he, “ that I, and the rest that saw 
her, all thought that never yet was produced, 
or born of mortals, such u woman, throughout 
all Asia. And by all means,” said he, “you 
likewise shall see her.” 

Then Cyrus said : “ No, by Jove ! not I ; 
and much the less, if she be such a one as you 
say.” “ Why so ?” s.iid the young man. “ Be- 
cause," said he, “if on hearing now from you 
that she is handsome, I am persuaded to go and 
see her at a time that I have not much leisure, 
I am afraid that she will much more easily per- 
suade me to go and see her again ; and after 
that perhaps I may neglect what I am to do, 
and sit gazing at her." The young man then 
laughed, and said : “ And do you think, Cyrus, 
that the beauty of a human creatme can neces- 
sitate one against bis will, to act contrary to 
what is best?” “If this were naturally so,” 
said he, “we should be all under the same ne- 
cessity. You see how fire burns all people 
alike; for such is the nature of it. But of 
beauties, some inspire people with love, and 
some do not ; one loves one, and another an- 
other ; for it is a voluntary thing, and every one 
loves those that he pleases. A brother does 
not fall in love with a sister, but somebody else 
does ; nor is a father in love with a daughter, 
but some other person is. Fear and the law 
are a sufficient bar to love. If, indeed,” said 
he, “ the law should enjoin that they who did 
not eat should not be hungry, and that they who 
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did not dnnk Bbould not be thiirst ; , that men 
should not be cold in the nor hot ut 

the summer, no law m the world could make 
men submit to these deci'uons, for hy nature 
they are subject to these things. But lose u 
a voluntary thing, and esery one loves those 
that stut him, just as be does bis clothes or his 
shoes * How comes it to pass then, said 
Cyrus, "if to lo\e be a voluntary tbin^ that 
we cannot give it over when wc will* For 1 
have seen people, said he, "in tears for 
grief, on account of love, slaves to those they 
were in love with, and jet thought slaverya 
very great evil before they were m love, giv- 
ing away many things that they were never 
the better for patuug wvtb , wishing to be nd 
of love, as they would of any other di&Cempcr, 
and yet not able to get nd of it , but bound 
down by it, as by a stronger tie of necessity^ ' 
than if they were bound in iron chains f they 
givi. themselves up therefore to those they' 
luve, to serve them in many odd and unaccounU | 
able vvajs yet, with all their sufferings, they 
never attempt making their escape, but keep' 
continual w atch on their loves, lest they should 
escape from them.** 

Ihe jouog man to this said *« There are 
people, indeed, that do these things, but,** 
B-ud he, ''they are miserable wretches, and 
this 1 believe u the reason why they tire al- 
Viajs vvislung themselves dead, as being 
Vi retched and unhappy , aod though there are 
ten thousand ways of parting with life, yet they 
do not part with it. Just such wretches as 
these are they that attempt thefts, and will not ' 
ab«Uin from w bat belongs to others i but when 
they have plundered or stolen any thing, you 
see,” said he, " that j-ou are the first that ao ' 
cute the thief and the plunderer, as reckon- 1 
ing theft to be no such fatal necessary thing, ! 
aud you do not pardon, but punish iC Soj 
people that are beautiful do not nceetsitaie 
ulbrrs to loie them, not to covet what they 
ought not . but mean wrctclied men are im- ' 
potent. 1 kitoir, in all their patuuai, and then ' 
they accuse love, lien, cscellent and woe- 1 
thy, ihoofth they have inclmatuma both for | 
gold, hue horsea, an>l beautiful women, eanl 
)tt wiih case ahitain from any of Ibcta, so aa 
amt la touch ihcos tontnry to n«ht J, thei** 
flier,* said he, " who have sera lUa woman, 
and think her very brautifol. yet 1 am here at- 1 
t(i.<ii.^ on you, and 1 am ahtoad oo horxiack. I 
and la sJ other ict,«cts 1 diKhvge my duty * ! 
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But, by Jove I* said Cyrus, " perhaps yoa 
retired before the time that lore naturally Uw 
hold of a roan It is the nature of fire net 
immediately to bum the man that touches i, 
and wood docs not immediately blaze out, 
yet stiU I am not wiUing either to meddle 
with fire, or to look at beautiful persons , cor 
do I advise you, Araspes, to let your eyes 
dwell long on beauties, for as fire bums those 
that touch 1 ^ beauties catcb bold of those that 
look at them, though at a distance, and set 
them on fire with love " 

" Be easy,” said he, “ Cyrus , though I loci 
at her without ceasing, I wiU not be so cua* 
(juertd as to do any thing that 1 ought not* 
** Vow apeak,** said be, "very handvomely, 
guard her, therefore, ' said he, " as I bid you, 
and bo rareful of her , for perhaps this wooun 
may be of semeo to us on some occssioais 
other ” And having discoursed thus they 
parted. 

The young man, partly by seeing the wonaa 
to be extremely beautiful, and being appnzcd 
of her worth and goodness, partly by w».us| 
on her, and serving her, with intentioa U 
please her, and partly by bs fioding her not I* 
be ungrateful in return, but that sbe took cart 
I by her servants that all things conv'rftical 
1 should be provided for him when he came x% 

I and that he should want nothing when he vsi 
. ill , by all these means ho was made her esp* 
tivo in lovo uid perhaps what happened (* 
him in this cose w as w hat need not bo wosdtf* 
edau 

Thus wera these things transacted. 

But Cyrus, designing that both the Mcd<* 
and alhes should stay with him of their o** 
accord, summoned together all the proper per* 
sons, and when they were met, spoke to tii* 
effect, " hicdci, and all you that are trr» 
present! 1 know very wcli that you came 
roe, nut out of any desure of gcttiug loowir 
nor with the thouahiof serving Cyaxarvs ff 
it, but you were wUhng to olhbe me W “• 
a^ la honour to roe, you resolved to iKdrf* 
take a march by niabt, and to croUik 
selves in dangrrs and hazards with me , sad U 
1 ara not very unjust, 1 must ackooishfd** 

I self ladeUcd to yuu fur these iLingv 
, do not thuik I siu yrt sUe to make you • d 
. return fur ihcro t thU I aos not sshair 
say BttitUt I wulmake yuupuir 
you stay with ine i this, he it kitor 
, I should he ashamed to tc > you ( f 
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and steep brought under the fortifications. G&> 
brj-as then, sending to Cjrus, bade him nde 
round, and seewbere the access was most easy, 
and send in to him some of those that be con- 
bded in, who, baling seen how things stood 
within, might gii e him an account of them So 
Cyrus, desiring in reality to sec if the fortress 
might be taken on any side, ornhethcr Gobiy- 
as might be discoicred to be false, rode round 
on ei cry side, but saw ei eiy part too strong to 
be approached They that Cyrus sent lo to 
Gobryas brought him an account, that there 
was such plenty of all good things nitbin as 
could not, as they thought, even in the age of 
a man, come to f«^ the people that were there. 
Cyrus was under concern about uhat all this 
might mean. But Gobryas himself came out 
to him, and brought out aU his men , some caf> 
rying wine, some meal, and others dnnngoxcn, 
sheep, hogs, and goats, and of every thing that 
was eatable, they brought sufficient to fumuh 
a handsome supper for the whole anny that was 
with Cyru*. They that were appointed to this 
■crrico made distribution of all these things, 
and they all supped But Gobryai, when all 
hti men were come out, bade Cyrus enter in 
the manner that be thought the most safe, Cy- 
rus therefore, sending in before certain people 
to new and search into things, and a force with 
them, then entered himsdf , and w hen be was 
got in, keeping the gates open, he summoned 
all bit fnends and the commanders tbstbadaU 
tended him i and u hen they w ere come in. Go- 
kryas, producing cups of gold, and vessels of 
various kinds, all manner of furniture and ap. 
pircl, dancks u ithout number, and mogniGccnt 
things of all kinds , and at lut hnngingput bi» 
daughter (n ho m as astonuhingly beautiful and 
Ull, but in adficuon on the death of her bro- 
ther), spoke thus I 

** Cyrus, all these treasures 1 give you, and 
this daughter of mine I intrust you wiihtodis« 
pose of as you think fit i but we are both of us 
your supplicants > 1, before, that you would be 
the revet gcr of my son , and the, now, that 
you would be the rsvenger of her brother,'* 

Cyrus tv this faii ** 1 ptomiied you, then, 
shat. If you utre not false to ui, 1 would re* 
srnge you to the ulRuost of ray j>owrT, and 
Bww that } find you true to us. f am uadcr the 
oUi,fatioa cf that j rowise And 1 nos» pro» 
taiie tef, with th« help of the guds, to peifurra 
IL Thsae treasurts,- **^1 he, “ I acvepl. bat 
give them to this year daaghter, and to Urn 


Cbook 

mao that shall marry her. But 1 go e. 
with one present from you, that 1 could nc 
go off with more plcasorc with the trcuorts o 
Babylon, where there are abundance , nor etc 
with those of the M hole U'orld, were they to h 
exdianged fur this that you hate ncn\ preseate 
me with.** 

Gobiyas, wondenng what jt should be, s& 
suspecting that he meant his daughter, stV^ 
him thus “ O Cyrus ’’ said he, “what IS It r 

Then Cyrus repbed “ Gobryas," sud he 
*‘itisthi& X beheic there may be ahuodmei 
of men that \reuld not be guilty either of iia 
piety, injustice, or falsehood , and yet, bcauu 
nobody will throw either treasures, or power 
or strung fortresses, or lovely children in theu 
way, die before it comes to appear nhst tbt] 
were. But you, by havmg now put into ci; 
hands both strong hortresses, and nches of sS 
kinds, your n hole force, and your daughter, wb 
IS so valuable a possession, have made ne 
dcaily appear to all men to be one that wpuli 
neither be guilty of impiety towards fnends ttil 
receive and cnurtaiD me, nor of injustice fd 
the sake of treasure, nor wiUingljr false to f* 
ia compacts. This therefore, be you oHured, I 
will not forget while lamajust x&an,ud«li3e 
os such I ttceive the applause offflcn, but 1*3 
endeavour to make you returns of honoorusX 
things grest and noble and do not he afrudof 
w anting a husband for your daughter, and 
a one as shall be worthy other, for I tsn 
many excellent fnends, and, amongst 
whoever it is that uiarncs her, whether be W 
have either as much treasure asyou barcgiw^ 
or a great deal more, I am not able to say , 
be assured that ibcrc arc some of tbemwbotf^ 
all tbc treasures you have bestowed, do i»t 
that account esteem jpuone Jot the wore* f'*^ 
they are at ibis time my nv als , they supplif*** 
all the gods ibat they tnay have an cpp^'i-^ 
of showing themsclres that they are no* h‘S 
failhrul to tbcir fnends tbon I am i ibsf,*^ 
alive, they will never yield to theif ervc«'<'» 
unless some god should blast ibeir codfsv«*f^ I 
and llul for virtue snd good rvputsuon. tW/ 
w ould not snrept of all tbe treasure* of tbe 
nans and Assyrians added to your*. 
men, be you sssuicd, are iitiicg btrfc* ^ 

(lobryu, smdug at 110 *““ B/ tbe 
taul U, - Cyrus, y rsy show me mkttt 
wta are, that I m*y beg one cf lieia o/ )*** ^ 
,hemjsuo." “ Uunol troaie yuuwif,'*-^ 
be , • It Will bU U at ad neeosar/ 
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think that you are the only people at eiunitj of thu has been already much spread abrcad 
l>ith hun "> or da you know any body el$e that amon^ them So it seems to me," said he, ** U 
IS his enemy ** Yes, by Jove said the be best for us to be on our guard, and cautuu 
HjTcanian, “ the Cadusians are bis enemies m to our march." 

the highest degree, and are a strong and numer. Cyrus hearing thi^ from Gobryas, spohe to 
ous people . the Sacians too, that are our bor* him in this manner 

derers, and who have undcigone a gr^at many ** In my opuuon, Gobryas, you say very mH 
hardships under the Assyrian, for he endea- when you bid us take the safest course vre caa 
Toured to subdue them as he did us.' “ Do with respect to our march and therefore, C3 
sot you think, therefore,” said be, *' that they consideration, 1 am no^ able to find that uj 
would both, ^vlth pleasure, fall on the A^sy- other march is safer for us than that to Baby* 
nan, in conjunction with us?" ** With a great Ion itself, if the pnncipal strength of the enemy 
deal of pleasure,” said they, “if they could bes there, for you say they are icryiiumeroui, 
join as.” IViat IS there then behveen,” said and, if they are in spm^ then I say they mil 
he, “to hinder our joining?" “The Assy- be tcmble to us. By not seeing us therefore, 
nans,” said they , “ the ^ ery nation that you are and by imagining that it u our fear of them thst 
now marching through." keeps ut from appeanng, benssurc4"^^^» 

After Cyrus had heard this Well, Go- “ that they will be released from the fear that 
bryas," said he, “ do you not charge this young has been on them , courage will spring up la 
man that is now established as king with great its stead, and a courage that wiU be 
pnde and insolence of temper’" " Yes,” said the greater, as they are the longer without i«- 
Gobryas, “ for 1 hare suffered by him accord- uig us If we mareh instantly up to tbeio, w# 
ingly " And has he then," said Cyrus, “ been shall find many of them lafflcnbng for ibots 
so only to you ’ or has be been so to others that we ha\e killed, many still bound up by r(% 
besides’” “By Jore'” said Gobryas, “to son of the wounds they rcccned from oux 
many others. But what need I meoiioo the people, and all of them sull well remcmbuirg 
wrongs he has done to the incomiderable? the boldness of this army as well as their ewi 
There IS one man abundantly more powerful misfortune and flight. And be assured, Gobry- 
than myself, on whoso eon, being his compan- as, of this besides, that a multitude, when they 
ion, os nune was, and dnnking with him at bis ore m spirit, raise in tbcmsehcssuch a counj* 
own house, he inflicted a most eenous injury, os nothing con withstand , but when llry are 
because, os some say, his courtesan bad coin, in fear, they bring on ibcmsehis such a trm« 
ded bun as a bandsoroe man, ondpronounc. as is the greoTcr, and strikes oa them sonnifh 
d that woman happy who was to be bis wife, the more as they are the more in number i 
But, as be himself now u) s, it w as becauso be it falls on them, increased by nuniiroiis storwi 
liad made adrancca to hii cuuricsan. Jlus of misfortune, and gather* to a head from tmef 
man, however, since the death of hu father, unhappy circutnstanccts and from inultimdii 
bolds that goicrnmcnt." “ Do you not think, of dejected ond astonuhrd looks So that it 
therefore,' said be, “ (hat tins man would see grows to such a height, that it is no ra«y test, 
us w uh pleasure if he tbought u e would sup. ter cither to suppress it by any dueourx. or U 
port htto?" “ I know it scry wcU," said Go. raise a spnt by leading to the enemy, or to 
Lryas i “ but to come at the sioht of him, Cy. nurse up a courage by retreating , hut the nwre 
rui, It a dillicuU matter” “Ifuw so 7” said you caliort them to confldenee, they 
Cyrus. >• Because if any one has a inmd to (hcmtclres to he In so much the more dai^r- 
Jom him, one must ps»s hy Babylon itself** ous circumstances. And now let us rianuos 
“And what dlLcuUf thrnbtbere ta this?" strtetly (nto thia particular fiirther. And 
“ The thiflculiy, hy Jore sold Gobryas, •• deed if sirtories from btnetfofward are sets ta 
that the furccs that belong to tlot place alore, l« performedonlyhy that party that ran rteio^ 
I know to he much greater than those ywihasc the greatest nuruhers, you ate In the right t.* 
at present with you, and he assured that the ftar fiw us, and we are in trahly In dsnprnMS 
Assyruus are now Usa forward (Ion Lefot* to circuniitancrs. But if cngst^careis, a* Urr- 
UiBg you ano* and kersee) for this rs<us«, tofure ihey hast hero, are sudd^Ued by 
that yvwt force a, ,ears tu he hut little 10 those comhauats, you will ihH W at all (n (he wrocg 
lUt Late Lad a new of U ) s»i tie dacm.rsr to he cf (<.<4 Lrart } with the L< p cf the 
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gods, you will find more amongst us tfiat tire . 
forward to engage than amongst them. And j 
that you may be still more in spirit, consider 
this : that the enemies are at this time much 
weaker than they were before they were beat- 
en by us, and still weaker than when they fled 
from us ; but we are more in vigour since we 
have been victorious, and stronger since you 
have joined us : for do not still think con- 
temptuously of your people, now that they are 
with us ; for be assured, Gohryas, that they 
that attend the victorious, follow with confi- 
dence : nor let this escape your notice,” said he, 

“ that the enemy is now at full liberty to see 
us ; but we cannot, by any means, make our 
appearance with greater terror to them than by 
our marching up to them. As this therefore 
is my fixed opinion, do you lead us directly the 
way to Babylon.” 

III. So marching on, they reached the boun- 
daries of Gobryas’ territory on the fourth day. 
"When he had got into the enemy’s country, he 
took the foot to himself, and as many of the 
horse as he thought proper, and formed them. 
The rest of the horse he sent out on excur- 
sions : he ordered them to kiU those that were 
in arms, but to bring the rest to him, together 
with whatever sheep or cattle they should talte. 
He ordered out the Persians likewise on this 
service with the others ; and many of them re- 
turned, alter having got falls fiom their horses j 
but many of them brought off considerable 
booty. When the booty arrived, and that he 
had called together the commanders of thej 
Medes and Hyrcanians, together with the| 
alike-honoured, he spoke thus ; | 

“ Gobryas, my friends, has entertained us all ' 
with good things in gi'eat abundance ; there- 
fore,” said he, “ after having taken out what is 
due to the gods, and what will be sufficient for 
the army, if we should give the remainder of 
the booty to him, we should do a handsome 
thing, by making it immediately appear that 
we endeavour in benefits to exceed our bene- 
factors.” 

When they had heard this they all commend- 
ed and applauded it ; and one of them spoke 
thus : “ This we will do, Cyrus,” said he, “ by 
all means ; for I believe that Gobryas took us 
for beggarly people, because we came not with 
daiicks in abundance, and do not di-ink out of 
golden cups ; hut if we do this that you pro- 
pose, he may then understand that it is possi- 
ble to be generous, even without gold. Go, 


then,” said he, ‘‘and having delivered to the 
magi w'hat is due to the gods, and taken what 
is sufficient for the army, call Gobryas, and 
give him the remainder.” 

So these men, having taken as much as was 
proper, gave the rest to Gobryas. On this he 
marched on to Babylon itself, making the same 
disposition as when he fought: and the As- 
syrians declining to come out against him, Cy- 
rus commanded Gobryas to ride on before, and 
to declare that if the king were willing to come 
out and fight for his territory, he would fight 
him ; but if he would not defend his territory, 
that then of necessity he was to submit to his 
conquerors. Gobryas, riding on as far as it 
was safe, notified these things. And the other 
sent out one to return him an answer in this 
manner : 

“ Gobryas, your sovereign says to you thus ; 
that I have killed your son, I do not repent ; 
but I repent that I have not killed you like- 
wise ! If you would "fight, come hither on the 
thirtieth day from hence ; we are at this time 
not at leisure, for we are yet employed in our 
preparations.” 

Then Gobryas said : “ May that repentance 
never quit you ! for it is plain I am a torment 
to you, from the moment that this repentance 
takes place.” 

Gobryas brought back the message from the 
Assyrian; and Cyrus having heard it, drew off 
the army ; and calling Gobryas to him — “ Tell 
me,” said he, “ did you not say that you thought 
a certain person who had been seriously injured 
by the Assyrian would take part with us ?” “ 1 
think I know it very well,” said he ; “ for he 
and I have often conferred together with great 
freedom.” " When you think it proper there- 
fore do you go to him ; and, in the first place, 
you must manage so as to know what he says 
on the subject ; and when you have conferred 
with him, if you find him inclined to be our 
friend, you must then contrive that ‘his friend- 
-ship for us may be kept concealed ; for no one 
can by ‘any other means do greater service to 
his friends in war, than by appearing to be their 
enemy; nor can he by any other means do 
greater mischief to his enemy than by appear- 
ing to be their friend.” “ I know indeed,” 
said Gobrj'as, “ that Gadatas would pay any 
price to do some considerable mischief to the 
Assyrian king : but then we must consider 
what it is that he can do.” “ Tell me, then,” 
said Cyrus, “that fortress that lies on the 
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frontiers of tbis country, and tliat you say this 
built as s bamer and defence to in war 
against tbe Hyrcanians and Sacians, do you 
think,*' said be, *<tbat the commander of it 
would admit Gadatas into it if be came tbitber 
with his forces ? ' “ Certainly," said Gobryas, 
if he came unsuspected as be now is.** 
“ rberefore,” said be, “ he would stand the 
clearest from all suspicion, if 1 should fall on 
the places that are in bis possession, as intend- 
ing to make myself master of them, and he 
should act with his forces against me , if I 
should take something of his, and be on the 
other side should take either some others of 
our people, or some of those messengers that I 
send to such people as you say are enemies to 
the Assyrian , and if the people so taken de- 
clare that they were going to get forces, and to 
fetch ladders for the attack of the fortress , and 
if Gadatas then pretend, that on hearing these 
things, be attended him noth intention to giie 
him an account of them— 

Then Gobrj-as said, •• If these things arc 
thus transacted, I know rery wcU t^t he ' 
would admit him, and would beg him to stay 
till you were gone.” “ And then,” said Cyrus, 
** if he were once got m, could he not gire up 
the fortress luto out hands 7” *• Very pro* 
bably,” said Golr)!^, “ if be prepared matters 
within, and } 0 u brought a considerable strength 
on them from mihout.*' “ Go, then," saidbe, 
and after you have given bun your instruc- 
tions and accomplished these mailers, endea- 
vour to be here mlii us again but as for 
hii sccunues of our keeping failh with bun, 1 
desire you would neither mention nor InUmate 
to him any greater than those that you yourself 
received from us.” 

On lids Qohryas went lus way. Gadataa 
seeing him, with great pleasure consented in 
every thing, and settled with him the things ' 
that were proper to be done. 

And when Gobryas brought back an account 
tbat the whole busineu of his errand was finn. 
ly settled and agreed with Gadataa, ihen the 
nest day Cyrus fcU on him. lie defendedbua. 
self against the attack the plsre that Cyrus 
took wss that had sppoinlfd of 

the messengers that Cyrus sent, dimtirg them 
beforehand wUeh way they should go, some 
Oaiaos suJeftd to escape, that they nu^ht 
Inrg furecs and feuh Udders t ImI those that 
he took he put to the torii^ Ufere • great 
*■^7 and when he Had heard what 
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I they declared to be the business they wtet 
about, he immediately prepared all things, a.d 
marched in the night, as intending to go and 
give an ccount of it to conclude he vu 
trusted, and he entered the fortress as aa u. 
sistant m defence of it for a while he concur, 
red with the governor m oil preparations u Ui 
as he was able, but when Cyrus came up he 
seued the fortress, making the pnsonersheUi 
taken from Cyrus his assistants in the work. 

When this was accomplished, Gadatas, har. 
mg settled matters within, came out immcdu 
ately to Cyrus, and having paid him hu adora- 
tion in the accustomed manner, he said) 
“ Happiness, O Cyrus, and joy to jou '* •* I 
have It, said he, “ already, for, with tie help 
of the gods, you not only bespeak juy to mr, 
but you obbge me to rejoice for be aaured," 
said he, “ 1 take it to be a thing of great im 
portance to leave this place to my friends asi 
allies in these parts. Your having of childno, 
Gadatas, is w^t the Assyrian, it seems, bi 
tendered hopeless , but the pou cr of 
fnends he hu not depnved you of, and be a> 
sured that, by this action, you have nudt 
fnends of us, who will endeavour, tf we *•*! 
able, to be as good supporters to you ss if 
bad sons or poatenty ” Thus ho spoke. 

On this the Hyrcaniui, who bad just gut 
notice of what had happened, ran to CyniS,an^ 

I taking him by the ngbt band, said " 0 In’* 
great a blessing, Cyrus, are you to yei*t 
fnends* what a debt of gratitude and thsski 
do you tnng me under to the gods, for havMg 
united me to you 1" '* Go then, presesUy, 
said Cyrus, '>and take potsesaion of the pbet 
you are so pleased vnth me for, and dupots of 
it in such a manner as it may be of most sd- 
vantage to your own nation and to our MUe 
ailicai but chiedy,” said he, *‘to Gadstas,here» 
who has taken it, and delivered it up to 
** Therefore, • said the llyrcaaian, •* uhes |W 
Caduslans, the Sacuns, and my count/}m<a 
are come, shall we call in this man loo, that 
we who are concerned may cootult in evsunea 
how we may use of lids foctresa 14 ^ 
best adrantaga?” Cyrus appUuded the pr^ 
|>oaaI 1 and vshen all that were conctmed U tie 
adalror this fortress were m«{, they joist y da« 
tcruiiued that it should be ke{>t by "ka 
tad an a4«sn.age by its b*ii g in their la dr*', 
tbat It m'j^U be a bulwuk and dafr nrv to 
[andiUirrsmpartagauMtthe Amj’ws-s. Msse 
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much more readiness and zeal in ihe service, 
as did likewise the Sacians and Hyicanians ; 
and from that time there was formed an aiany 
of Cadusians, consisting of twenty thousand 
shield-men, and four thousand horse j of Sa- 
ciansj an aiiny consisting of ten thousand bow- 
men on foot, and two thousand on hoi’seback. 
The Hyrcanians sent out all the foot that they 
were able, and filled up their horse to tlie num- 
ber of two thousand ; for most of their horse 
were at first left behind, because the Cadusians 
and Sacians were enemies to the Assyrians. 
And all the time that Cyrus lay employed 
about the regulating this fortress, many of the 
Assyrians in those parts brought horses, and 
many brought arms, being afraid of all their 
neighbours. 

On this Gadatas comes to Cyrus, and tells 
him that there were messengers arrived, who 
told him that the Assyrian, when he was in-, 
formed of what had passed in the affair of the 
fortress, was extremely incensed, and made 
preparations to fall on his territory. “ There- 
fore, Cyrus, if you would dismiss me, I would 
endeavour to save my places of strength : of 
the rest I make less account.” Then Cyrus 
said ; “ If you set out now, when shall you be 
at home ?” And Gadatas said : “ I shall sup 
in my own territory the third day.” “ And do 
yoii think,” said he, “ that you will find the 
Assyrian already there ?” “ I know very well,” 
said he, “ that I shall ; for he will make so 
much the more haste, as he thinks you to be af 
the greater distance.” “ And in how many 
days,” said Cyrus, “ might I get thither with 
the army ?” To this Gadatas said ; “ O my 
sovereign ! you have a very great army, and 
you would not be able to reach my habitation 
in less than six or seven days.” “Do you 
then,” said Cyrus, “ go your way as soon as 
you can, and I will march with all possible 
despatch.” 

Gadatas then went his way, and Cyrus cal- 
led together all the commanders of his allies ; 
and he seemed now to have a great many, and 
full of courage ; and in their presence he spoke 
to this effect : “ Friends and allies ! Gadatas 
has performed such things as we all judge to be 
of very great value to us, and this before he 
has received the least advantage whatever at 
our hands. It is reported that the Assyrian is 
now fallen on his territory with design, it is 
evident, both to be revenged of him, because he 
tliinks himself to have been highly injured by 


him, and perhaps ho considers withal that if 
they that revolt to us receive no hurt or damage 
from him, and if they that take part with him 
are destroyed by us, he must probably very 
soon have nobody that will stand by him ; there- 
fore, friends, we shall do in my opinion a very 
.handsome thing if we yield our assistance with 
readiness and zeal to Gadatas, a man who has 
been our benefactor ; we should besides do an 
act of justice, by discharging a debt of grati- 
tude ; and in my opinion we should at the same 
time do what would be of advantage to our- 
selves : for if we make it appear that we en- 
deavour to outdo in injuries those that are 
injurious and hurtful to us, and to exceed our 
benefactors in good services, it is probable that 
by means of such conduct many will be willing 
to be friends to us, and nobody will desire to be 
our enemy ; but if we appear neglectful of Ga- 
datas, in the name of all the gods, with what 
arguments can we persuade others to do us any 
kindnesses ? how can we dare to commend our- 
selves ? and how can any of us possibly look 
Gadatas in the face, if we are outdone by him 
! in good offices ? — ^ve, who are so many, by him 
who is a single man, and a man in such cir- 
cumstances ?” 

Thus he spoke, and they all highly approved 
it. “Come on, then,” said he, “since you 
agree rvith me in opinion. Let every man of 
us leave, with the carriages and with the beasts 
of burden, those that are the most proper to 
march with them, and let Gobryas command 
and conduct them j for he is skilled in the 
roads, and able in every other respect. Let us 
march with the best of our men and horse, tak- 
ing necessaries with us for three days ; and 
the lighter and more frugal provision we make, 
the pleasanter shall we dine and sup, and the 
pleasanter shall we sleep on the days that fol- 
low after. Now let our march be in this man- 
ner : let Chry'santas, in the first place, lead 
those that wear corslets, with all the centurions 
in front, since the way is level and open ; and 
let each century march one by one in a line ; 
for, by keeping in close order, we shall march 
with the more despatch and the more safety. 
And it is for this reason that I order those that 
have corslets to lead, because they make the 
heaviest part of the army; and when the hea- 
viest lead the way, of necessity all the lighter 
follow with ease ; but when the lighter and 
nimbler part leads in the night, it is not at all 
to be wondei-ed at that the forces disperse ; for 
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the bod; tbat is at the head nins oft (rom the ' 
rest. After these," said he, “ let Artabarus | 
lead the Persian shield-men and archers after j 
these, let Andramcas the ]i\Iede lead the Me- 1 
dian foot after these, £inbas the Armenian 
foot, after these, Attuchas the H^TCaiuans 
after these, Tbamhradas the Sacian foot after 
these, Damatas the Cadusians. Let all these 
leadi^ith their centunons in front, and \nth 
their shield men on the right, and their archers | 
on the left of their own oblong bodies , for bj \ 
marching in this manner they are the more 
ready for 8er\ice After these," said he, “let 
the baggage senrants of the whole army follow. 
Let their commanders take care of them all, 
that they have all things ready put up before 
they sleep, that they attend early in the morn- 
ing in their appointed posts, and follow in an 
orderly manner After the baggage servants," 
said be, ** let Alodatas the Persian lead the 
Persian horse, and let him bkeiMsc base the 
centunons of horse in front , and let the cen- 
tunon lead his century in a line one after ano- 
ther, in the same manner as the officers of foot. 
After these, let lUmbacas the blede lead bis 
horse in the same manner. After these, do 
you, Tigrancs, lead your own horse , and so 
the rest of the commanders of horse, the horse 
that each of them joined us with After these, 
let the Sacians march , and the Cadusians, os 
they came in (o us (he last, so let them bring 
up the tear of llie w bole army And do you, 
Alceuno, that command them, take care to be 
in (he rear of oil, and do not suQ'i.r any to bo 
behind your horse. And do you, cooimanders. 
Slid all you that are wise, take care to march 
silently , for it u by means of the ears, rather 
than the eyes, that all things must of necessity 
be discovered and transacted in the night. And 
to be put into disorder is a thing of worse con- 
sequence than in the day, and more difficult to be 
rvcoiercd. Por this reason silence must t« 
kept and order preserved. And when you are 
<0 settle the nighuivatches, you ought olvraya 
(u moke them os short and oi many as is poa. 
SiUc, that much watching otv the night-guard 
tnsy not coLaust and disable any one for the 
march , and when the tune cornea fur morcb- 
n S, the sigu4 must be given by the sound of 
the horn. .\nd do ywi all attend ready on 
(he lusd to Uobyloa, each of you with oU 
lhio,t proper And let him that adranrra 
always tahon the man bcLtiJ h.m to 
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On this they went to their tents, and u 
going discoursed among themselves how great 
a memory Cyrus had, and how ho gave his or. 
ders, naming all the persons that be gave di. 
rections to. This Cyrus did out of lus great 
care and exactness , for be thought it very 
strange that mean artificers should each d 
them know the names of the tools helonguj 
to their art , and that a physician should know 
the names of all (be medicines and instnimc&u 
that be uses , but that a general should be such 
a fool os not to know the names of the coo- 
manders that ore under biro, and that he mut 
necessanly use os bis instruments. And vvhea* 
ever he h^ a mind to possess himself of sry 
thing, or to preserve it, when he bad a nundu 
nose courage or to strike terror, or when he 
had a mind to do honour to any one, he thoutU 
it became him to call the men by their names. 
And he was of opinion, that they who thoo^ft 
themselves known to their commander wc«!d 
be the more desirous to be seen pcrfonsirs 
some noble action, and more zealous to ^ 
stain from doing uny thing that was base. Us 
thought vt very fcpobsh, when one bod a laisi 
that any thing should be done, to give order* 
as some masters m tbcir pnvute families ptc 
thcirt— “ Let somebody go for uaKr^kt 
somebody clcavo tho wood," for when lurh 
orders were given, be thought that all louhed 
one on another, and tlat nobody despatv^ 
(bo thing that was ordered , and that *trt 
m fault, yet nobody was ashauid or afraid, lx- 
cause tho blame was shared amongst scxcni- 
For these reasons he named all (he penix^ 
when ho gave hit orders. This was C}rvs 
judgment in this matter. 

The soldiers having taking ihcif suppert* 
settled tbcir watches, and pul up all thuv* ths^ 
were proper, went to rest. hen it was »sl* 
night tho signal vvaa given by the sound ofti* 
bora, and Cyrus having told Cbrysantss lh»t 
h« would « alt m tho rc^ on the ftoi t of t-^ 

I army, went off, taking lus servants wuh 
I In a short time after Chryvanus c*n>< 
latthcheadoftbosOthalwoiecoiUsts. 
[tbenfur* giving him guides, ordered hua M 
I Qurch gently on till ■ mesaciiptr came to 
I fur they were not ) e t all oa the ourth. ft'* 
standing in the same plaee, iksuussed a»>J ** 
order those that rame up, and sent ttf t'* * 
luraatd iho«e tlal were iL-stury. 'Vh«e 
were aJ on the march, L« s<tlc«rta-a 
, to Lhiysanus, to teJ Liot that sd >s«f* *“ 
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(he body that Is at the head nins off Irom the 


rest. Auer these,” said he, “ let Artabazos 
lead {he Persian shield men and archers after 
these, let Andranicas the Hlede lead the Sle- 
dian foot after these, Kmhas the Armenian 
foot after these, Artuchas the HjTcaiuans 
after these, Tbambradas the Sacian foot after 
these, Bamatas the Cadasiacs. Let all these 
lead with their centiinons in front, and inth 
their shield men on the right, and tbett anhers 
on the left of their own ohlonj' bodies , for by 
marching m this manner they are the more 
ready for service After these," said he, “let 
the baggage servants of the whole army follow 
Let their commanders tale care of them all, 
that they have all things ready put up before 
they sleep, that they attend early in the morn. 
wg in their appointed peats, and foUoiv in an 
orderly manner After the baggage servants," 
said he, “ let htadataa the Persun lead the 
Persian horse, and let him liken uc have the 
centurions of horse in front , and let the cen- 
turion lead his century In a line one after ano- 
ther, in the same manner os the ofCecrs of foot 
After these, let Itambscas the hfede lead his 
horse fn the same manner After these, do 
you, Tigrancs, lead your own horse , and so 
the reit of the commanders of hone, the horse 
that each of them joined us with After these, 
let the Sacisns march , and the Cadusuna, as 
they ramc in to us the last, so let thrm bnng 
up the rear of the whole army. And do you, 
Alceuna, that command them, take care to be 
in the rear of all, and do not auETer any to be 
behind jour horse And do you. commanders, 
and alt you that are wise, take care to match 
silently , for It is by means of the ears, rather 
than the eyes that oil things must of necessity 
be discomvd end transacted irt tie night And’ 
to be put into d sorder is a thing of worse con- 
seijiienre than in theday, and more diSlcult tobe 
reeovered. For this reason silence must be I 
kept and order prtscrreil. And when you are ' 
lo settle the night.watches, you ought always i 
to make them at short and as tnsny as is pos. | 
sille, that much iratrhmg on the nightginnl 
may not exhaust and disable any one for the 
marvU , and when the tune comes for march- 
ing the signal must be girrn by the sound of 
the horn- And do you all attend reaiifoa 
the road to Itabjtoo, each of you with alt 
tViBjrs proper And let him that adraneea 
hefor* always exhort tbe nan behind bun to 
fuliow • 
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On this they went to their tents, and la 
going discoursed among themselves how great 
a memory Cyrus had, and how he gave hu cr 
ders, naming ail the persons that he gare di- 
rections to This Cyrus did out of his gmt 
care and exactness , for he thought it veiy 
stnuige that mean artificers should each ci 
them know the names of the tools belonging 
to their art , and that a phptaan should know 
(he names of all the medicines and uistmanti 
that he uses , but that a general should be such 
a fool as not to know the names of tic coa- 
manders that are under him, and that he uiaK 
neces«anly use as bis instruments. And when- 
ever he hod a mind to possess himself of 117 
thing, or to preserve it, when be had a mud to 
raise courage or to strike tenor, or when h< 
bad a mmd to do honour to any one, he ihci^ht 
It became him to call the men by their tiamci. 
And he was of opinion, that they vtholioosft 
themselves known lo their commander wcnil 
be the more desirous to be seen peffofim.f 
some nolle action, and mow xcalous to su- 
stain from doing any thing that was lose ib 
thought It very foolish, when one liad a »»! 
that any thing should be done, to p\e e(d<*i 
as some tnasten m tbcir pmute fimilin 
Ibcirs—" Let somebody go for walrf-^ 
somebody eJeove the wood for when iwi 
ordcra were giicn, be thought that all 
one on another, and t) at nobody drsjutfW 
(he thuig that was ordered , end that all 
in fault, yet nobody vm ashamed or af»>d, be- 
cause the blame was shared amongst 
For these reasons be named all the prT««»* 
when he gave his orders. This was Cjrw 
judgment in this matter 

The soldiers haring taking their 
setfW f Acir witcbcs, and pat ap a!l 
were proper, went to rest ItTicn it wm 
night the signal vraa given by the sound of t‘< 
horn, and Cyrus baring told ChryMnt*^ 
he would vrait in tlie road on the front 0/ 
army, went olT, taking Lis servants with h ^ 

In a short time after Chrysantas care 
at the head of (hose that wore conlei*. Ci"** 
therefore giving him guide*, orderrd k^-'* ^ 
marvh gently on till a mmenger canw *'» 

I for ibry were not yet all on the irsfeh, I ' 
atai dmg In the same place, diimls^ed #'■*♦ ^ 
order those that eame up, and sent tC 
forward those that were ddalwy tfhe* 
wm all on the mareh, be sent eere*.* l,»**«*^ 

' to Chrysifltx*, to tell him (luf **1 »vr» ^ ** 
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the tx>d; tliat Is at the head runs oiT irom the 
rest, After these." said be, “ Jet Artabaxus 
lead the Persian shield*men and archers after 
these^ let Andtanicas the Llede lead the Me~ 
dian toot after these. Embas the Anoentan 
foot* after these, Artuchas the Hyicamans 
after these, Tbatohradas the Sacian fctot after 
these, Damatas the Cadosians. Let all these 
leadMith their ceotunona m front, and with 
their shield men on the right, and their archers 
on the left of their own oblong bodies , for bjr ' 
marching in this manner they cue the ntore ' 
ready for service. After these,” said he, “let ' 
the baggage serrants of the whole army follow 1 
Let their commanders uAc care of them all, 
that they have all things ready put up before i 
they sleep, that they attend eailj vn the mom-. ^ 
ing in their appointed posts, ondfollovr in an 
orderly manner After the baggage serrants," 
said he, “ let Aladatas the Persian lead the 
Persian horse, and let him Ukevv ise have the 
centunons of hotse in front , and Ut the cetu 
tunon lead bis century lo a bne one after ones. 
iber, m the same manner os the oihccrs of foot. 
After these, let lUmhacu the 2ilede lead bu 
horso in the same manner. After these, do 
)‘ou, Tignncs, lead )ouf own horse , and so 
the rest of the commanders of horse, the horse 
that each of them joined us with. A^cr these, 
let the Sactani march , and the Cadusions, os 
they came in to us the last, so Ut them bring 
up the rear of the whole army. And do you, ' 
Alceuna, that command them, take care to be 
in the rear of ail, and do not suffer any to be 
behind jour bone. And do you, commonderf, 
and all )OU that aro wm, i^e csro to march 
silently , for it is by rncans of the cars, rather 
than the eyes, tliat aft things must of necessity * 
be discovered and transacted in the night. And' 
to be put into disorder is a thing of worse con. ' 
sequence than in tbedsy.androore iliiScult to be 
recovered For this reason sitcnce must be 
k.«pi and order preserved. sVnd when you sxo 
to settle the uight-w'atcbct, jou ought always 
to moke tbetn as short and as many as is pos> 
siUe, that much watching on the lughUguard 
insy not exhaust and dis^U any one for the 
march . and when the tune come# fur marcU* 

It g, the sign4 must be given by the sound of 
the bonu And do yxni all attend rtady oo 
the rood to lUbjloa, each of you with all 
thui|;s proper. And Ut him that advascea 
Ixfvr* always exhort the man Iwhiad h.m to 
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On this they went to tbcir tcnls, and ui 
gcnng discoursed among themselves how gmt 
a memory Cyrus bad, and how he gave his or* 
ders, naming all the persons that he gave di. 
rcctions to This Cjtus did out of bis great 
care and exactness , for be thought it Kcy 
strange that moan Bibhcera should rath d 
them know the names of the tools Klcngic; 
to their art , and that a physician should 
the names of all the medicines and nutnuscati 
that he uses, but that agcneml should he tub 
a fool as not to know the names of the tosi* 
mandets that ore under him, and that be oiiut 
necessanly use as bis instruments. Andnbcn. 
ever he h^ a mmd to possess bunsclf of mf 
thing, or to picserv e it, vv hen he had a mind ta 
raise courage or to attvke Urcor, or «hca U 
had a mind to do honour to any one, he thoutlt 
It became him to call the men by their noaicx, 
And he was of opinion, that they who thou«lt 
themselves known to their commander vrasld 
be the more desirous to be seen pcrfon&i-» 

, some noble action, and more tcalous to sV 
; stain from doing any thing that was lose Us 
thought It very foolub, when one had a 
that any thing should bo done, (o give ordm 
as some masters m tbeir private fsuuhti 
tburs->“ Let somebody go for 
somebody clcavo tho wood,' for when 
orders were given, be thought that oU lu>-hnl 
one on another, and that nobody dnpa.ehd 
the thing that was ordered , and that til 
in fault, yet nobody was sshamed or tfmd, 1** 
cause the btamc was shared omongit sever*!' 
For these reasons he named all ihe |wua» 
when he gave his orders. This was t}*^ 
judgment m this matter. 

The itoldicra having taking lUcir 
settled ibcir watches, and put up sU thuv* 
were proper, went lo rctU ivicn it was bA" 
night the signal wis given ly the louiA of tl* 
bora , and Cyrut having told Chrysaatss 
he would wait in the toad oft tho front uf 
army, went oIT, taking hi* »rnai U wiih ^ '' 

In • thort lirao after Chiyvaato* e»s^ '' 
at the bead of those that wore cuislrt*. i / 

I therefore giving him guides, wicivd h 
I march gtully oft uU a me»s«n»tr ca.no ( 

I fur they vvera not jci tU oa the marr' 
sUtM!ii.g in the tamo piter, ihiuilsic 1 
order those that rame up, ani ic< r 
fofvivd thoie that were dilatory 
vm* od Oft the march, he Knt ‘ 

! to Chry Santa*, to irUUmvU 
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understood %vtiat the matter nas, he led the 
army fonvard, in order, during the >\holtf time 
that all these men that faced him were nding 
lip towards him But when the enemy, on- 
«] rstanding how things were, turned and fled,! 
then Cyrus commanded those that were ap I 
pointed to that purpose to pur«ue He him- 1 
self followed iiith the rest, in the manner that ' 
he thought proper On this occasion seierall 
chariots iiere taken, some by means of the 
drivers falling off, and this partly by being 
overturned, partly by other means, and some 
Mete taken by being intercepted by tbc horse, 
and they killed a great many, and amongst 
them the man that struck Oadatas. Of the 
Assyrian foot that were besieging the fortress 
of Gadatas, some fled to the fort that had re> 
vultcd from Gudatas, and some escaped to a 
considerable city tl at belonged to the Assy- 
rian, and MbiUicr the Assyrian bnnsetf, «ith 
bis ebanots and horses, fled. 

Cyrus having done this, retired into the ter- 
TJtoiy of Gadatas, and hai mg gii en his orders 
to the proper persons on the subject of the 
prisoners, be presently neat to sec how 
Qadatas ivas of his iiound, and os I e Mas 
going Gadatas met him MUb his wound oU 
nady bound up Cjrut nut plea«e<l at (be 
sight of him, and said, I ivas going to sec how 
you dii” “ And I, bj thogods’"said Gadatas, 
'• ivas going again to new the outwart form of 
the man Mho has such a soul! you who are 
not, that 1 knoM, In any manner of need of 
ii c, mIio never promised to do these things for 
rpc , who, ns to your own particular, never re- 
rrivcil any benefit whatever from me and 
Only because I was ll ought to liarc done a 
Service to your fnend*, bare so aff«.cuonatcIy 
tfsisted me So that, as Gr os I was con- 
cerned myself, 1 had now penthrd, but am by 
vour means saved By the gods, Cyrus ! if I 
had children, I do rot tfuok that I could ever 
have a son so affi-etioratc to me her I know 
tl Is present king of tl e As»ynars particularly 
to 1 arc l>ccn the tniise of more tfllieticn to tis 
Gtl er than he ran be now to you, and maiy 
other sons the same *■ 

To this Cyrus null ''Isow, fiaGtav, 
yon admre me, and pass ly a much grvater 
wv (JerT* ** Ard what is that ?' said Oa'atas. 

** Ths' so many IVrsuns," said he, ••Ijvebrrn 
so d 1 in your service, so many Medcs, so 
many Ifjrrvh'jrt. at r>t,\ as all there Armf- 
tUn», ‘-a ia ♦. ar,l C«,l .Urs.lsfe prrsvrt’' 


[cook V. 

Ilien Gadatas made this prayer “0 Jovt’ 
may the gods bestow many blessings en thee, 
but roost on him who is the cause of tl« 
being such men ' And that we may hisi. 
foroely entertain these men tliat you conn!r*d 
Cyrus, accept these presents of fnrniA’' 
wluch are such as I am able to tender j«.* 
At the same time he brought him great sHv 
dance and vtirtety of things, that he nA* 
make a <acrtficc, if be pleased, or entertain de 
whole army smtahly to things so nobly per. 
fonacd, ami so happily succecdmc 

Meanwhile the Cadusian still made tlr 
rear.guard, and had no share in the ponctj 
but being desirous to perform something kia 
self that was conspicuous, he rrade an rmr 
<loii into the temtorj of Babylon, nitlc'/ 
communicating it, or saying any thing of i' w 
Cyrus But the Assyrian, from lhatntytf 
Lis, whither he had fltd, an I wilh hi* srer 
entirely together, and in erder, com ng «? 
with the horse of the Cndusiati that wrf* d'l 
pcRcd, as soon os he knew them to he l'* 
Cadusians alone, attacks them, kills Ihctt CO’S* 
niander and a great many ether*, takes a fT«t 
many horse*, and tales from them the twy 
that they were carrying off The A»r'® 
then, after biiing purvu^ iw far as be 
It safe, tumet) bark, and the Cftdusiars 
their escape to the enmp, where the fol 
tl cm arrived towards the evcmi g 

Cyrus, as soon as he perctiicd wl»t h»l 
happened, went and met tl e C«u!uM*rs,arJf^ 
all that he saw wounded, some le tiv-k ad 
sent to Gadatas, that they might be tjkrn W* 
of, anl olLfrs be Icd^rtl tcgeil cr In irrt*. I’d 
took rare that they had all thing* revc***’’' 
taking some of tl c I’lTtian abler honrured t* 
be Lii Bssi'lant* , for on such eeca'icrs B'Ctir* 
worth are Milling to bestow their joint p *• 
be evidently api care 1 to l-c ettrewrly sf 'trfi 
so tl-at 111 lie otler* were taking fie r so,"/**’ 
when tie lure fur It mbs come, Cyfu* »' 
ed by srrvai ts ar 1 |1 yvinii *, wil mrly ^ 
one ncglrelel, lu' c tier saw t*i h h • 
eyes, or if 1 c rowM r< t d/ija’rh sli • 

I he was otnervrJ to seed to fihc lh*t 

rs'eoftlrtii Tluv then they went to fv»t 

I A* soon at it mi.» dav, h^ing fc* 'e 
nation that the nmii ar Vr» cf (^e f* 

I lions, s~l a'l lie < j’uiGn* In r^rcrol 
a»seml*e, he sp«Ve lo ikl* vi'ivt 
and aL»e*' the it t«f rtere lUt t*s tipj"'*-*** 
US Is v»hsl hutrifi ru’tt'v i» I ol V ta l f ' 
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understood nhat the matter \\’33, be led the 
army forward, in order, during the uhole time 
that all these men that faced him were nding 
up tonards htm But when the enemy, un- 
derstanding how things were, turned and fled, 
then Cyrus commanded those that were ap- 
pointed to that purpose to pur'ue. He him- 
self followed with the rest, lu the manner that 
he thought proper On this occasion se\eral 
chariots were taken, some hy means of the 
drivers falling off, and this partly by being 
oiertumed, partJyby other means, and some 
w ere taken by being intercepted by the horse , 
and they killed a great many, and amongst 
them the man that struck Gadatas Of the 
Assyrian foot that were besieging the fortress 
of Gadatas, some fled to the fort that had re- 
volted from Gadatas, and some escaped to a 
considerable city Hat belonged to the Assy- 
rian, and whither the Assyrian himself, with 
his chariots and horses, fled 

Cyrus having done this, retired into the ter- 
ritory of Gadatas, and baling giicn his orders 
to the proper persons on the subject of the 
prisoners, be presently went to sec how 
Gadatas was of Ins wound, and ns he was 
going Gadatas net him with his wound aU 
ready bound up. Cjtus w-as plcti«ed at the 
fight of bun, and said, I iras going (o <ee how 
you did." “ And I, by the gods' ■’sail GiAvtas, 
" was going again to new the outward form of 
the man who has such a soul' you who ore 
not, that I know, m any manner of need of 
me, who never promised to do these things for 
me , who, as to your own particular, never rc- 
rciieil any benefit whatever from tne> and 
only because 1 was tl ought to lave done a 
scm« to your fnend*, bare fo affectionately 
assisted me So that, as far as I was ron- 
ecmeil myself, I had now pcnsbcd, but am hy 
sourrocam saved. By the gods, CynisI If I 
had children, I do not think that I could ever 
hare a son so eflVrtionate to me > or J know 
thi* present kirg of the Aisynans pattsruUiIy 
to have been the eau'c of more affirticn to hi* 
father iban he can be now to you, and iraiy 
other ions the same." 

To thu Cyttisfaiili "Now, Gakitss. do 
you admire me. and pass by a inueb greater 
wonder?" •• And what 1* that ?" said Gadata*. 

" That *o many IVnuans," aaid he, “have been 
*o djlijrrrt In jour senier, ao rrany Medc*, so 
rrany IljirsnU.*'*. a» wed as all these Anne- 
iUn», s, srd Ciwti.«hins, tete prevent** 


Then Gadatas made this prayer- "0 Jon' 
may the gods bestow many blessings cn tirs, 
bat most on bim who is the cause of 
being such men' And that we naylirl. 
eomely entertain the«e men that you cortaf* 
Cyrus, accept these prc'sents of fnf^dsl^^ 
iibcb are such as I am able to tender yoi* 
At the same time he brought him grest s^c4. 
danim and vanety of things, that he tat.'- 
make a sacrifice, if he pleased, or cnterti.a Ar 
whole army suitably to things so noWj pff. 
fonned, and so happily succeedin'’ 

Meanwhile the Cadusian still irade tlif 
rearguard, and had no share in the pam-t, 
but being desirous to perform someth-rg ba 
self that was conspicuous, he made sn eti.-’ 
Sion into the femtory of Batjlon, wi'lir* 
communicating it, or saying any thing cf « B 
Cyrus But the AssjTian, from ihstntrcf | 
his, whither be had fled, end with hi» 
entirely together, and m order, ccints t? | 
with the horse of the Cadusian that were is 
persed, 0 $ soon as he knew them to l< ti* I 
Cadusians alone, attacks them, kills ihrir ««»* 
mander and a great many other*, takes s pvst 
man) horses, and takes from them the hwtj 
that they were carrying off. The AiT*-** 
then, after hiving pursued as far as he lhoa‘f 
It safe, turned lack, arJ the CndumM bs* 
tbcit esenpe to tbc nmp, where the fni vf 
tbem omved towards the cvemt g 

Cyrus, as soon os he pcrecncd wl*^ 
Iiappencd, went and met tl c Caduuars, ar f ^ 
all that he saw wounded, some le tixl: H 
sent to Gadatas, that they rmgl 1 tsVr" nr* 
of, and others he kdgeil trgctl er In trr’K 
took rare tl at tl cy bail all thing* I'eec-w* 
taking sorre of the I’rrvan alike 
Ic bis a«i«tant* , for on such occaden* rf * 
worth ere willing to l<fstow thnr jo ft 
he evidently appeared to l-c evtreirely*^--'*”* 
so list wlili oil cr» were takiig itef 
when the time for it ws« cwne, fjru*. • ' 

«d hy ictvnnti an I p! yvirtar *, wtlhnrl/ 
one negfreted, tut either iiw with h-‘ 
eye»,irlf le eouhl net dnpa’rh lU li”** • 
be was observed to lerl ntcr* fu * ■** 
rare of tl cm, Tlu* lien Iley Mcnt to 
A* soon at li wm day, fating les'e f '■*' 
matton that the ft mir^ der« cf the ** 
tiort, an ! all the (V*u«un* In p<T«fvf. ' 
avtftallr, If tpeke to tlU ef'erts fjiv* 
mri allie* ' the ir i.f ttare that i** 

H» I* w?*S huccan ttslsrr h J ' * 
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understood what the matter nas, be led tbe 
army forward, in order, dunng the whole time 
that all these men that faced him were tiding 
up towards him. But when the enemy, un- 
derstanding how things w ere, turned and fled, 
then Cyrus commanded those that were aj>- 
pointed to that purpose to pursue. lie him- 
self followed with (he rest, lu the manner that 
he thought proper On this occasion seienfl 
chariots were taken, some by means of the 
dm era falling off, and this partly by being 
oterturned, partly by other means, and some 
were taken by being intercepted by the horse, 
and they killed a great maii>, and amongst 
them the man that struck Gadatos. Of the 
AssjTian foot that were besieging the lortrcss 
of Godatas, some fled to the fort that had re- 
volted from Gadatas, and some escaped to a 
considerable city that belonged to tbc Assj- 
rian, and whither the Assyrian himself, with 
bis chanots and horses, Qcd. 

Cyrus having done this, retired into (be ter- 
ritory of Gadatas, and having given his orders 
to the proper persons on the subject of tbc 
prisoners, be presently went to see bow 
Gadatas was of his wound, and as be was 
going Gadatas met him wilh his wound aU 
ready bound up. Cjtus was pleased at tbe 
tight of him, and said, ** I was going to see bow 
youdid." '* And I, by lbcgodt'''said Gadatas, 
*'was going again to view the outward form of' 
the man who has suib a soul! )ou who are 
nut, that 1 know, m any monocr of need of 
inc, who never promued to do these things for ' 
me. who, as tojourown particular, never tc-| 
ccivcd any benefit whatever from mci aiid^ 
only because 1 was (bought to bare done a 
service to )Our fneudt, bavc so aflVctionately 
assisted me So that, os for as 1 vvas ccii-' 
cemed mjsclf, I bad now pcn»hiJ, but am by 
your meant saved lly iLc gods, Cjnis I if 1 1 
liad children, I do rot think that I could ever 
have a ton to uiTrctionatc to t»r hvr 1 know 
thu I resent kii g of the Assjnor* partiruLuIy 
to bare been the eauic of more alll>rtti.n to bit 
father than be ran be now to you, snd nu y 
tihcr tom the same." 

To thti Cjtut loidt Now, Oa>b>tas, da 
you sJij ire me, ard j._i» by a lauth gstatcr 
MCttder?" ** AndwUti«tl^7"sasdG«>latAt. 

•• That so nuny I'ertions," Mil he, “tavebvea 
so dll grrt Sa }vut wnice, m many to 

muiy Hjit 7 r.ir», u v*rd as a.1 iU*e ArtnC- 
Liias, hatu «, «d C-*l.,ui I, here jrc»< *.** 


Cdook ^ 

Then Gadatas made this prayer » 0 Jwi 
may the gods bestow many llcssiags cn tic 
but most on bun who is the cause of li 
being such men ' And that we njy hu 
somcly entertain these mui tliat you coenu 
Cyrus, accept these presenU of fne'i. 
which are such as 1 am able to taid.r jr 
At the same time be brought Ima great si 
dance and variety of thuig*, that he b 
make a sacrifice, if be pleased, or entertaa 
whole army suitably to things so nobly y 
formed, and so happily succeeding, 

Meanwhile the Cadusian slid made i 
rear guard, and had no shore in the pens 
but being desirous to perform soaictLng h. 
self that was conspicuous, be nude an ci' 
Sion into the temtory of Babjion, v« k 
communicating it, or say ing any tin g of it 
Cyrus. But the Assjnan, from that city 
his, whither be had fled, and with hu ir 
cuUtcly togetber, and m erder, cvmirg 
with the borsc of the Cadusiait (bat uv e i 
persed, os soon as be knew them to be s 
Cadusiani alone, attacks them, kills thiit n- 
mandcr and a great many others, takes > p 
many horses, and takes from them the Uk 
that they were carrying olf. The 
then, after hav mg pursued as far as be tbia. 
It fafv, turned batk, and the CaduiutJ tw 
their csoyc to the cunp, where the 
them anivcd towards the cvctiii g 

Cyrus, as soon os be pcrceirtd wist b 
bappered, went and met tic CadunsM,*-^ 
all that he saw wouiuW, ionic le tc<-k s- 
sent to Gadato/, that they ii<i„lt be uim 
of, anl utkets be lud„cd logtlLcr la IrotU *■ 
took rare that thiy bad all lings rrer'U- 
taking sctiic of the I*ir»Un olise Wio-rsd 
be bis ossiiUtitJi , fur on such oecavici * 
worth arc willing to bvi'ovr tfur joi t 1“-^ 
be evidviillyapf land to be eiurn-ily » k*. • 
so tUt while others vvrie takirg lUr 

I whin the lime iur U was ton r, ( jtui. 
id by itrvanta ard { J j.icm s. “i ^ 

cue nrsUcteJ, but < thvr taw wnh ks ** 
ijes, or If he ccut I itt dfna'fU id I 
.be was clnrrvcd to icrJ t.tb<<i to uis n 
I rare of ihtui. Thus then thf/ 
i As svon as it n... day. hav.i g wads' i‘ 
maltut) tlst its II tuu-u d.js cf Ua ^ 

, uon, a -1 all lie tsdo»i*us lu 
asumUr, he ,,.*0 to ib‘* ck«l! 
a.”4 ak.es J the ua.f-nwi* lUt 
V.S is wUt hvu.ia ejUais li IA~.s Ui , 
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presents of all kinds, and in great abundance 
as ariMng from a serjr great estate, and bating 
taken a great many horses from his own bor^e- 
men that he mistrusted, on account of the late 
contnrance against him , and when he accosted 
him, he spoke thus “ I bringyou these things, 
CjTus, at this time, that you may make pre 
sent use of them in case you wont them >\nd 
count on it,’ said he, “that all things else that 
belong to me are yours , for I am not bkely to 
hare one descended from myself to leare my 
estate to , hut my race and name," said he, 
** ^vlll be extinguished with myself when I die 
And this I suffer, Cyrus," said he, " (I swear 
It to you, by the gods, who see all thing«, and 
hear all things ) without having been guilty of 
any thing unjust or base, either in word or 
deed" At the same timethflt be said this, be 
burst out into tean at hts unhappy fate, and it 
was not in his power to say more 

C}TUs hanng beard this, pitied him for his 
misfortune, and spoke thus “ The horses," 
eaid be, “ J accept, for I ehall do j-ou service 
by giving them to men better affected to jou. 
It seems, than they who bad them before , and 
shall fill up the Persian body of horse to ten 
tliousond men, a thing that I have long desired, 
the rest of your S'aluahic effects do you take 
away, and keep till such time as you see me m 
a condition not to be outdone by you In pre I 
rents , for if you part with me, and your pre* 
rents amount to more than you receiie at my ! 
hands, 1 know not bow it is possible for me not 
to be quite ashamed." 

To this Gadatas said •• Out I (rust them 
to JOU, for 1 sec your temper As to the keep, j 
Ing of (Lem mpelf, pray rce nhclher I am fit ' 
for It, for, while we were fnends with the 
A»«j'mn, my father’s estate seemed to be the j 
noWest that could be j for, being near to our I 
capital citr, Ikibjion, we enjoyed alt the ad. 
vantages that we could possibly be supplied j 
with from that gTrat city , and as often as we 
Were disturbed with the crowd and hurry, by 
rtlmng hitler to our home, we pot out of the 
way of iL Hut now that we are becocre ene- 
trues, it Is plain that when you are gone. Loth I 
WT cairselrcs, and our whole firmly and rstatr, I 
•hall hare cctitriranees formed against m 

e >hi!I, in my c; inlon, bse very mitmldy, ! 
liOih hf hstif I? oof erjuUcs ;u»t l-y us, and hy 
seeli'^ them suprriw to tHirseUrs. PsthSjH 
JVM wul J fvseriljr thervfur^ mJ, srt>| why d d 
1 tet ew'^def th » l<f re 1 rt»v4 r>!7 Wh* 


frooc r 

because, Cyrus, by of the Injunrs I W 
recen ed, and the anger I was in, my soul arm 
dwelt on the consideration of what rm sJo. 
for me , hut svas alw-ays hig with the tiocjH. 
whether it would be ever in my power to ub 
my re> cage on this enemy both to the gods ul 
men, who passes bis days in hatred, and tha 
not to the man that may have done himiOTis- 
jury, but to any one that he «u«pecti to be s 
better roan than himself And this wicirl 
wretch therefore, in roy opinion, will make w 
of such assistants as are all more wicked the 
himself, or if there be any that may sppeir o 
be bettce than he, take courigc, Cyni*," sxl 
be, “ you xvill not be under any neceo 7 ** 
engage against any such men of worth, bo I* 
himself will be sufficient to carry on tbs *cA 
till he has taken off eseiy better roan thanlsi* 
sdf , and jet, distrc<stiig me, I am of cpl'-J’* 
that wnih bis \iUains he will easily get d* 
better " 

In all this Cyrus, who heard it, was of ep 
ion that the man said wbal w« worlbypf ^ 
attention and care, and he presently 
“And ha>e not you therefore itrengthesH 
your fortress mth a garnson, (hat yon is*’ 
make use of it wnth safe ty w hen j-ou get 
And as to yourself, you acromjwiiiy ui m w 
service, that if the gods please iol«wui«S 
as now they arc, he may bo in fesr of jw, a*** 
not you of him Take of what belongs 
whatcicr you like to sec about youi a.dt 
your people, take whooer you I ke to eonwtw 
with, and march with me You will be, b *^1 
opinion, extremely useful to me, and I *t 1 

deavour to l<e as useful to you a« I ran." 

Oada&u hearing (hi*, fccorrrrd il" ^ 
•aid •• Shall I be able," said he, “ to F«t 
all. and be ready before you march away’ • ^ 
said he, “ I would willingly carry rrj 
with me " “ k e*, by Jove !” a^ J ^ 
will be ready time enough I foe I wi'l ” 
you say that all it well " So 0» l^tss * 
his way, aettlrd, in concert with ("yrus 
*<ma in the several fortrr**es he h»d 
pocked up all kinds of things, tnoai** 
uish a wy great house, in a landsome 
Ife took with lira from »mcog«t those 
C.*e,l in lurh whose comfuny l<» »»* 
with, and fttany of those iwi list led ^ 

I oU »Inir »«e« of them to take their w 
•ora* their t tter» wl h ikrra, It 
irrans U wl.hi keep m C wre* U f ^ ' 
I'jri.s ll-nwlf nu/thed. *r4 aiuis .s 
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presents of aU kinds, and in great abundance, 
as ansing from a lerj great estate, and basing 
taken a great many borses from bis own borse> 
men that he mistrusted, on account of tbe late 
contns'ance against bim , and wben be accosted 
turn, be spoke thus “ 1 bring you these things, 
Cyrus, at tbis time, that you may make pre. 
sene use of them m case you \iant tbcm And 
count on it,'’ said be, tbat all things else that 
belong to me are yours , for I am not bkdy to 
bare one descended from myself toleaie mjr 
estate to , but my race and name,** said he, 
“ Mill be extmguisbed with myself when I die. 
And this 1 su^er, Cyrus,'' said he, “ (I swear 
It to yon, by the gods, who see all things, and 
bear ^ things,) w ithout having been guilty of 
any thing unjiut or base, either tn word or 
deed ** At the same time that he said tbi«, he 
burst out into tears at bis unhappy fate, and it ' 
vm not u) his power to say more. 

Cyrus having heard tbit, pitied him for his 
misfortune, and spoke thus The horses,** 
said be, “ I accept, for I shall do you service 
by gising them to men better odected to you, 
tc seems, than they who hod them befora , end 
shall fill up (he Fersuit body of horse to tea 
thousand men, a thing that I luie long desired, 
the rest of your loluabie cfiects do you take 
away, aiid keep till such time m you see me to 
a condition not to be outdone by you ut pre 
sents, for if you port it'lch me, and your pre- 
sents amount to more than you receive at my 
hands, I know not bow it is posuUe for me not 
to be (yuitc Miiamci." 

To this Codatas said ** Out I (rust (betn 
to you, for I SCO your temper. to iL« keep- 
ing of (kem myself, pray see whether 1 am fit 
for It, for, niulc we were fncndi inth tb« 
v^ssyrun, my fathers estate seemed (o be the i 
noblest (bat could be, for, being near to our i 
capital uty, Ikibylon, we cnjojrj all the ad- 
vantages tbat we could {wssibly be supplied 
mih from tbat gruit city, and as ofunas we 
were dutiubcd with the crowd and fcvirTy,ly 
rttmng hither to our home, we gut out of the 
way of it. Uul now that we are become t«w>- 
tsics, it U pLun that uhcO you are gone, buh 
Mc oufMltes, aiA our w bole futuly and rataic, 
shall hast robtitronres funned against us. 
\\» shall, ui icyu(Uiiun, bte «rry luissnUy, 
buth by hatu-g our euetnles just by u*, at4 Ijr 
seei'V ibeui supertoe to uurseiteo. {'athspa 
)v4t will (tvsetilty ihertMe uy, u>4 why did 
1 uvt evuiidee ihia Ufve« 1 (taul Ithy, 


£nooK T 

becau«e, Cyrus, by in*,oj» ol tbehytma I4J 
received, and the anger 2 was In, my soul entr 
dwdt on tbe consideration of what vu 
for me, butwasalwaysbigiiithiietJ»5,it 
whether it would be ever in ay poiicr (a ult 
my revenge on this enemy both to the gods 
men, who passes bis days in hatred, sod ils 
not to the man that may hai e done him ssy is- 
jury, but to any one that he surperts to he s 
better roan than himself. ^Vnd this «Aci 
wretch therefore, m my opinion, will mAtox 
of such assistants as are all more wicked ihu 
himself, orif there be any that may sypiaita 
be better than he, cake courage, Cynu,' 
he, “you will not be under any necftMlytt 
engage against any such men of iiortb, hutlr 
himself wiU be sufficient to cany on lias 
till he has taken off uieiy better man thoaks' 
sdf , and yet, distressing me, I am of cfus** 
that \nth his villains be will easily git tU 
better." 

In all this Cyrus, who heard ib *ras of cp.»* 

^lontbat the man said wlal was uoftbyef hj 

attenuon and care, and he presently »*d 
I “And have not you ihcfcfof* slrtts'^*'* 
)our fortress vnth a garwn, that you *“» 
make use of a with safety « hen jvu get th-Arr* 
And as to yourself you sccoiuj>sny us » 
Sirnce, that if the gods please to U 
as now they are, he may bo m fiaf 2^ 

not you of him. Take of what Ulonjswyi'^ 
wlialcicr you like to *e« about youi “ 
jowr people, take wboi.ver you Uke to cuswo* 
with, and march with me. You iriU be, hi uj 
opinion, csircmcly useful to me, and I «uJ «*• 
dcavour to bo as useful to you as I . 

GsdaUs bcanng this, rvcoutvd Ucoclf. 
said *• Shall J be able," said he, ** ti> t'-j ’'t 
oil, and b« ready before you mirth i«sff 
said he, « 1 would wdlmi,!/ carry my 
ukib me." '* Yes by Joter sfd he, T 

will I* ready time HHjush , for I wul usJ 

you ny that all U weU.** bo Osdata*, f'- i 
bu way, settled, in copettt \»uh Cjru*t^k“’^ 
softi in the ocTcrol fuiircMea be h*l **’*^*i .t 
packed up all kuuU of thu.^ enough U 
obha srrygrras house, in ■ hjJxb^ane 
I lie took wUh hitn from a«iftti*»t tb-** “* 

■ fjed In »«h whwae cu«>j"*By U »** 

I wvtht sad many vf thv*e to** iki* he ^***^*^ 
luUipU-g »«uoe of lUn* W uke their wim** 
'*C4&« their with the®, tb** ^ 

SMVU U U*if Ih<« *. It wrte U< t- 

Ijiu* Lmxd tiurrhed. *»“d 
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men did prejudice in mnny iiajs to tie Jle Itiighms at me for I am rot Isnomit rot 
dian territory, he thought it better to get nd of oidy that you are more ctm Worabto than mv, 
these, rather than admit another multitude, (self, but that my oirn slaves are alo\-e irr n 
And that Persian v\ho commanded the army, 'power, dare to oppo«c ray pleasure, and are so 
having inquired from Cyaxares, according to set up as to be rather able to do me miscUe*, 
the orders of Cyrus, whether he bad any aer- than liable to auflet it at my lonJv*' And ii» 
sice for the army, when be toM him that he bad Mying this, be w-as still more oTcrirhclmed in 
none, and when he heard that Cyrus was at tears, so that he drew down a flood of tern 
hand, on that very day marched, and conducted into the eje* of Cyrus, 
the amay to him The next day Cj-axarc* But Cjrru«, pausing a little, spoke to iht* 
marched with the Stcdian horse that remained cllect " In all this," said he, •• Cyaxanr*, you 
with him , and as soon 03 Gyrus perceived him ncithersiy true nor judge right Kyou think 
approaching, then taking the Persian horse, who that the Modes hy my pn.’scnce are set on such 
were now very numerous, all the Medics, At- a footing as to be able to do you muthicf, I 
memans, and Ilyrcanians, and of all the otlier do rot wonder (hat you arc ctirasrcd and ter- 
slJiea, such as were best horsed and arme*!, he ntied But, whether it he justly t r unji(**ly 
met him, and show cd Cysxires his foicc. that jou arc ofTtnded at thim, this I »LsU jnM 
Cyaxarcs, whin he saw ci groat many brave by for I know you must take It ill to I car 
men attending Cyrus, and but a small com- me making (I ur B{<ology. But for a ruKr to 
pany attending on hiin«clf, and tho«c but of lake oITtnrc at all hi« people at cnee, this I 
little value, thought it mean and duhonourahlc take to he an error , for by striking tern r 
to him, and was tcued with a violent conerm a muhitiidr, of nece«»ity that multuo te in lU 
But when Cj'fu*, alighting from bit hor^e, hr made one* inmiirs, and by taking i*T«nre 
came lip to him, as intending to tmbrace bim at them all ti'grtber, they are liupnrd nl h 
in the customxry manner, Cyax.xrcs likewise unity of trntunrnts. On tin awu l W it 
alighted, but tunicvt from him, refused to cm- known to you, It wis tUt*! wouM not send 
brace him, and burst openly into t«fs On tlie«c men away to you wltlout irr, l*hg 
this CjTus ordered all the fr«t tliat were there afnud le»l something iril,.ht hvj pen ly irnns 
to retire and wait [(e himself, taking Cyw. of your anptr tfat m gt t tasr kH vte 1 us all 
,*arc8 by the right I and, and eonjiieting him By (Ic a-sslitanre of the god*, llefrforr, w' de 
^oiit of the rood under ecftam palm-trees, or. 1 am prevent, these l1 irgv may U* wMy etuu 
dered some Mcslun quills to he Uid for Inm, |>o«eJ But that you slouU l1 mV j*tir»<lf 
and making him iit down, be sat himself down Injured by ire, at tl is 1 am vrry miirh ri>n- 
hy him, and asked him (bus I eemed. lint while I Isie Ivtn <Kirz all tlit 

“ O unrle said be, “teU roe, I beg you hy Is In my jHJvnrr to do all j-ossille sen ire to « y 
all the pods, what arc you angry wuh me for? fnemN, lam ilcn il oo„f t to f s>e rf re q i 'e 
And wliat t ad thing have you discos iied if at the coi tr*ry , lut d » tot ht us tlus rlju^ecTa- 
you fake thus amiss?" Tlieii ryasvrrt an ai o her a’ tan' m, lut if yos«iUe, ht n rvrv 
swered In this manneti "It Is, Cjn»»,* *-inl tuVr ricatlj wlat tie li,jry Is t1j.( I las* 
he, *• that T, who, as far m the menu ry of won! dole i wi'l stslr ibcn an B.,TTefi'ei t f v U (» 
fan rsach, am rtTkonml to 1* », rurg from a* rorre tiv, an I k rh as h lie j su-,ttlviin,Hl.« 
Jong tram of ancestor*, and from a fa'l er wloj between fnen's. If I sljtl a, jesr |-> I ne 
was a king and ssho am myself aecountrd a d«we yt« ti •*! lef, I ssi't rf" fos lU* five 
king shemW we myself tnarttipR thus rieauly^ wtvi ge-t yon j l«.' if I eeitUr », f,./ 
and ivfrtfrrf r/Wy, arid rce yim nilb mjr alien, d *■*• yi-o any Iirm, r> r I' t.**el"lfs *<>11*, 
dance, aivl with other forees, ajj-eaf lete wklrot jstu tVii evnffs* ilit js a lave r-* 
great ar>.l ews} letioov I shtni'i (1 rk hard l-eet* wrof^t hy fr*r "I ro-'* *i I 
to *o"cr 111* ireaffTicnt at lie Isnd* of e'-r.^-af r«v’« 'y‘ " Jf U’l'l* «■» l-» 
stirs, aut n ^1, Ufdrf, () Jise J to U d 'e jmj a- 1 f i istr t*««\ ^ 

at tie Vjtv's <if iU..e tUi 1 m.t-t teas; tu lave «f» jwa. tie »*issre t’a* f s'' *“ f-# 

If fr.“>. fa ! il fV I e<f'J • »V d.-»n tn'eT Id's Me jv * f..r-n*f->l.'-e-, .. ‘ff« y- » 
tie fstih l*n t wrs oser wuh it^r* w'wfw Isytiwih'* -J I* I tj s'.* ■’‘‘•v ^ 

l»c«s, t‘jn Isf sects IX tt * eves', «v*vl.« *t ers, I'ea,'' *s I I j*v«. “hf *t t ' j 

a I »cr p-s i.-»r it * ewt ire-x. V a.*! l' ^ tl-** I hiss d-ta, S‘» l?»‘' ,ift««t 
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subjects in some degree injured bjr joii, thin I 
am now, to sec them receiving great idiantagea i 
utjour hands. * If I appear to jou to tbuikl 
unreasonably in this, do not LOiiv»d<r these] 
things as in my case, but turn tlic tables, and j 
make the case your own And thcn,**jwuJ he, 


j^DOOK y. 


any hand in ohtsinhg these adraatago^ hxrk 
w if I gave up mj-sclf like a Woman, to U 

fcnedbyoUimas nell ubymyoimtuh^ccU { 

fiw you appear U> be tbe inan, and 1 to be un* 
worthy of rule ; and do you Uko these tkicgt, 

Cyrus to be bcitcnu? He it known to you. if 


“ consider that m the case of dog^ that you you lud any conctm for roe, there is noiliBg 
maintained as a guard and protctUoii to you you would be so careful not to rob me of a* 
andyoursj supposing any other pmou should niy dignity and honour. What odiantage w ji 


make his court to thern, and should make ibcin 
better acquainted with himself than mth you, 
whether you should be pleased with this court- 
ship and service. But if this appear to you to 
be hut an inconsiderable matter, then consider 
this; you have servants that you have acquired 
asguo^s to you, and for service, if anyone 
should manage tlicse in such a manner, as that 
they should be more w tiling to sen c lum tluuv to 
serve you, siiouid you ihiiih yourulf obbged 
to this man, lu return of this benefit ? Then 
fn another coiicsru, that mens utTLCOous ate 
greatly engaged in, and that tley cultivate to 
the mutt inlimntc luanjicr if any ore should 
make such court to your wife, ,ts to trukv lur 
love him better thm she luvc<l you, should you 
be dbhghtcd with (Ins iMielit? f (Klieve.far 
from It,** said he , “ nay. 1 know ilat in doing 
(bis, be would do you th;. greatest of injums. 
But that I iimyr ludiuou vv hat u most s^ pticaUc 
to my CQiwvnv > if any ouo sUoutd bviWq sucU 
court to the I'trsiaiif, ilut you Uai c conducted 
hither, as should in.>k« it more ogicvahle lo 
them fu follow him (Iran to foUuvr you, should 
you thmk this liwui your frund? ibebeveyou 
vtould not, but you would nuhir think bitn yvt 
more your riwmy itun if ho Valu'd you a great 
many of tiicm. VV ell, then, suyiywes any (ne»d 
ofyoun, on jour saying to litii w a fitemlly 
way. Take aa much of wliat belongs to toe as 
you ydcase, should, bearing tiu*, go bU way, 
lAeidl llukt he was able, aiul rntKb t»iu*clt! 
ttilh v»)mI lx hn„rd to you. and llatyou,uiratw 
while, slmuld nut lute wheicwilhal to luiply 
your own u»r» i» a very numerate w»y j could 
you y-u.'vUj iluuk »uth a one a lxa..M tna us»* 1 
etrej tiouihle fricudl NoW, Cyrviv, t taka 
ij y^lf to t.a»e }.>•) front you, if not iLi »*ct* ^ 
U>a,,e, )rt kixh M I* Very I ke It. VoU aay 
Viue, iLfci «b<w l tkAe you 


to me to have my land extendc'd and tnyxif 
contemned? llmvcdoromiunovcrtbe Mido, 
not by biiiig really (he hot of thtw all, but by 

means of their thinking us (oU, in all arpetu 
superior to themHhes." 

Here Cyrus look up tbe discourse, wWe 
Cyoxaret was yet sj>caking, ami said . •* 1 brg 
you, uncle,* said be, “hy all the g6»b, if Icvir 
beforu did any thing that was agreeable to you, 
gnUfy roe now in the things that 1 shall sak 
of you. Give over lUiuing me at this Uata 
and when you have Ltd sx{>cnciicu of tu, how 
we are alTvcted towards you, if tbe things that 
have been dune ap]>ear dune for your itnicc, 
give me juiu embraert lo return fur tbe aifrc* 
lion 1 have fur you, and tl ink that 1 hsreU-ra 
of service to you. ff (lungs a^pcarutherwue, 
then bhune ror.* 

Perhaps tiid(rd,*said Cyaum,** youuy 

rigbU" •* Well, tlwu, *sa4 Cyrus,’* »bail 1 

Visa youV* •• If you plw*," sa-d be. •• .V*4 
will you nut loni frvxa me, ai yvvi <ii4 Jatt 
now)^ ** 1 will nut,* said he. 'ntcahekUs- 
cd bun 

As soon aa this was seen by the Mrdes asd 
IVrstans, and many others Lr they were si 
uiubr runctm sbuul the iwue of llus adlir, 
they all ) rcsrmly Leeuroe ri>c<ifui ai*J ploMed. 

ihoi Cyasarrtaud Cyrus ii<ouau*^ (hoe 
hufsrS led the w sy I (he Medea LUvwed arn 
Cyraaarrs . foe Cyrus oude « 1 1 (h<u> io 

do Mt aid the I’etSUnS followed ( yrw't a^d 
after tbevo fodoveed the re*l> UXeii they eauM 
to lie can p, and had Cyssares le 

uml that was fu/uahed f«^ tu=<». the? lha* 
■((Hiiiird to chat sersk-e (>rr|«reJ •J iV°4* 
Auu-j f*-< huu. Aad dortc^ lU t..ae (i.>4 

Cyaaares wsa Uv«..fe, t*C.re !•<« 

\(cd<« weot to Las, suise of 


Msy o.Ttk>M« tket jRxwt of iktua Us eosw vf f.s’i*; 

to )«o loMk iny wlsde f.eer, l/twwe < yrvis **l they i-»s y«v- 


tttU o.r ttuh a.4 Udttuf dnl (uX#; and |t«e * Us*uf4 eu^-teser oiseiee 

yw Wli-^ a* «W»» llat Jow lake* |e4*XaB».«he» a Sa^l*** 

wnk vjj oa» I a>*, sA wivh \aj o-wis Wv« J»*S itev*.,!! Lot s4 a**.** " 
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subjects in some aegree 5njurc<l by you, than I any hand In obtaining tbc<e adratspcv Ixk 
am now, to sec them reccinng great adiantages as if I gave up my^lf like a woman, to be 
Btjour hands.' If I apptnr to jou to think fmcdbyothcr»jiswtllaibymyown»obj««s 
unreasonably in this, do not consider these for you appear to be the man, and I to be ca. 
things as in my case, but turn the tables, and srorthy of rule ; and do you take these thirgs, 
jBake the case your own. jlnd ihen/a.M} he, Cyrus to l>e benefits ? JJe it known to yoo. if 
“ consider that in the ca«c of dc^rs, that you you had any eoncim for me, there ii nothin j 
maintiuned u a guard and protoetioti to yun you would be so careful not to rob roe of m 
and yours ; supposing any other person should my dignity and honour. MTui advantage is jt 
make ills court to them, and should make them to me to have my land cktended and mjwlf 
better acijuainted w ith himself than with you, contemned ? I hare dominion om the hWes, 
whether you should be pleased with this court* not by U-ing really the best of them all, but l>j 
ship and service. But if this sppear to you to means of tbeir thinking us to be, inallrevpccts 
be but an inconsiderable tnaltcf, then consider superior to themselves." 
this: you have servants that you hare Bc<imfrd Here Cyrus took up tie diieome, while 
as guards to you, and for service : if any one Cjaxarrs was yet speaking, and sm 1 1 " 1 Ivg 
should manigc thes* in such a manner, as that you. uncle,* said he, “ by all the p«li, if I otr 
they should lie more wilting to serre him than to before did any thing that was tj^eable to yon. 
serve you, should you think yourself obliged gratify me nowin the things that I shall a*k 
to this man, in return of thisUnefit? Then ofyuo. Give orer Mamirg me at (his time 
in another tanctrn, ihst men's afTtctions arc and when you have had rspencnce of v*> how 
greatly engsged In, and tl at they cultivate in we are affected towards you, if the things that 
the mo*t ii'tiniatr manner If any ore should hare been done appear dorie for your service, 
make sueli evnirt to your wife, as to make her p»e me your embrace* in rrtum for the atTrC- 
love him better thin she (ovni yvru. stioulJymi tion I hare for you, and ihinlc that 1 baTvtrra 
be delighted with this licnefit 7 I believe, far of service to yvu. If tilings appw otherwise, 
from it,* aaid he j “ ruy. | know lluit In di<s»g llien blame me.* 

this, be would do you the gnsitcst ef inyune*. *• t'etljps. lodfe>l,“ said Cjravarrs,** yinisay 
But that I may mention what is most applinihle nght." *• W’rll, then, * said Cyrvrt, •• shall | 
to my enreeni I If any oue shnuld make such kiss you?" ** If ymi please," sail le. ** A*d 
court to the I'efsiani, thit )uu have conducted will you not torn frum tre, as you dul /*«t 
inher, as should make it more agreeable to rOwT" ** I will be. Tbenfccifis. 

them fi» follow him than to follow you, should cd him. 

yiHJ !>iiik rhif man your friend? JMicveywj A* srorj as this was seen liy |Jo« Sfr^ics ae-l 
wmd I not. but you would rather think him yet I’crsians, a><J many others, for they wvrt a’J 
tnoTc your enemy than if he killwl you a great UBilrf rcsirvrn about the l»s,i# of tUs 
m»ny of t'lem. Well, then, suppose anvfnend they all | rtscnily became ef cetfol anjffcsscd. 

Ilf your*, on jtmr easing to him in a fiiendJy ikm ('jsmrs an>l Cj»us 
sMj, Take as marh of wl^r lylonr* f>» roe »« hswvs^ led the sr»y « lie Mei'es followed afi'V 
yT>u plcvse, »hou’d. hearing this. r> his way, Cyasancsi ftr ryros fR4<*ca iJe-n rf> iWro la 
ntea’I th»t he Wes aUe, *n<l rniwh timvelf dosot aiul the I'rrs'sns fjlhrwcl ("jm*, s*d 
„t'h ah«r Uh-n/»-dtoyv«s,»»»ltliatyo*i,ine*n. When t^cy c>m^ 

wtde. hoi law wterrsiit’-*l to sapjty to the r«irp, *M hwi l»'ged rys»»e«» l* i‘'S 

j’-ir vnn u»e* in a very rnederate way j c»;sJd tent t*-»t was furiitihed f..# t'-n. ifey thi/ sserr 
»«» !'«.•«') t'y tltnV su.h a cne a aw. apjwii-'ed to that sm W pee^aivf s*^ rl i','’ 

frjfH? I rru*. I »»Ve f e h /n. Aed r ae i^il 

r-v»»!f ti, base hat fiovn joa. if rv*! I*« (“yaia/es stia at te<’ e» s« 7 p*-f. lk» 

Jet ni-Si u l« very Ike 1'. Yew *•* Mn'ea we"! t > li-a, sewt* «f rir*"»vl»<r«. 1* « 
1'u.e. it $j aWn I jixi rafvy t'T l*<w lk»t of iKem t* ft e-se*, */ if • 

v«T* # ? t » f's l*»A s-j wU.'r i rtf, jf V* t'jfws. a.-^! they ) «v ye«»»» * i 

*fret«.'^»l ti i*osi, I *^4 ma a l«-* <• e-n »-■*»» » • * 

te.. r • « t< ,'45 jte* | »«v tsktW | evs 4 . SOr e\#r a t»Ver. S »■ il'S S’ » 

*i'V t'» « *» I s. ) « 'S "Oe owu <.es*y«»S the s-^Vt I -n rvijis */••! *<« ''>■'* * f ' 
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something out of wlmt tl>ey had taken ; so that 
Cyaxarcs changed his opinion, and no longer 
thonglit either that Cyrus had alienated these 
men from him, or tliat the hlodes were less ob- 
servant of him tlian before. 

When the time of supper came, Cyaxares in- 
vited Cyrus, and desired tliat, since he had not 
seen him for some time, he would sup with 
him ; but Cyrus said ; “ I beg, Cj’axarcs, tiiat 
you would not bid me do this. Do you not 
observe that all those that arc here with us at- 
tend here at our instigation ? It would not 
therefore be well in me to appear negligent of 
them, and mindful of my own pleasure. When 
soldier's think themselves neglected, the best of 
them become much more dejected, and the 
worst pf them much more insolent. But do 
3’ou, especially now after j’ou have had a long 
journey, take yom: supper ; and if people come 
to pay you respect, receive them kindly, and 
entertain them well, that they likewise may 
encourage you. I will go my ways, and apply 
myself to what I tell you. To-morrow," said 
he, “in the morning, all the proper persons 
shall attend here, at your doors, that we may 
consult together what we arc to do hencefor- 
ward. And you being yourself present, will 
propose to us, whether it be thought fit to go 
on with the war, or whether it be now the pro- 
per time to separate the armj’.” On this 
Cj’axares went to supper. 

And Cyrus, assembling such of his friends 


ns were most able to judge what was fit to be 
done on any ocea.sion, and to assist him in the 
execution of it,' spoke to this clTect : “ The 
things that we at first wished for, my I'riends, 
we now, with the assistance of the gods, have 
obtained ; lor wherever we march, u e are 
masters of the country, we sec our enemies 
weakened, and ourselves increased in numbers 
and strength. And if they who arc now our 
allies will still continue with us, ue shall be 
much more able to succeed in our affairs, 
whether we have occasion to act by force, or 
whether it be proper to proceed by persuasion ; 
therefore, that as many of our allies ns is pos- 
sible may be inclined to stay, is not more my 
business to effect than it is youns. But as, 
when fighting is necessary, he that subdues the 
greatest numbers will bo accounted the most 
vigorous ; so where counsel is necessary, he 
that makes the greatest numbers to bo of his 
opinion ought justly to be esteemed the most 
clofiucnt and best skilled in affairs. Htiwever, 
do not be at pains, us if you were to show us 
wlmt sort of discourse you made use of to 
every one, but that thciieoplc you prevail with 
may show it in their actions, let this be your 
business to effect. And that tire soldiers, 
while they consult about the carrying on of the 
war, shall be supjilied with all things necessary 
and fit, in as great plenty as I am able, this I 
will endeavour to take care of." 
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I. Having passed the day in this manner, and 
having taken their suppers, they went to rest. 
The next day, in the morning, all the allies 
came to tlie doors of Cyaxares; and while 
Cyaxares (who had heard that there was a 
gi-eat multitude of people at his doors) was 
setting himself out, Cyrus’ friends presented 
to him several people, who begged him to 
stay ; some presented the Cadnsians, some the 
Hyrcanians ; one presented Gohryas, and 
another the Sadan ; and Hystaspes presented 
Gadatas, who begged Cyrus to stay. Here 
Cyrus, who knew before that Gadatas had 
been almost killed with fear lest the army 
should be separated, laughed, and spoke thus : 

“ O Gadatas !” said he, “ it is plain that you 
have been persuaded by Hystaspes here to be 
of the opinion you express.” Then Gadatas, 
lifting up his hands to heaven, swore, that 
“ indeed he was not persuaded by Hys- 
taspes to he of this opinion j but I know,”' 
said he, “that if you depart, my affaiis fall 
entirely to ruin. On this account,” said he, 
“ I came myself to this man, and asked him 
whether he knew what your opinion was con- 
cerning the separation of the army.” Tlien 
Cyrus said : “ It seems then that I accuse 
Hystaspes unjustly ?” Then Hystaspes spoke : 

“ By Jove, Cyi’us !” said he, “ unjustly in- 
deed ; because I gave Gadatas for answer, that 
it was impossible for you to stay, and told him 
that your father had sent for you.” “ What?” 
said Cyrus, “ durst you assert this, whether I 
would or no?” “ Yes, indeed,” said he; “for 
I see yon are exceedingly desirous to he making 
a progress about among the Persians, to he seen 
and to show your father how you' performed 
every thing.” Then Cyrus said, “ And are 
you not desirous to go home ?” “ No, by 

Jove !” said Hystaspes, “ nor will I go, but stay 
and discharge iny duty as a connnander till I 


make Gadatas here master ot the Assyrian.” 
Thus did these men with a mixture of serious- 
ness, jest with each other. 

Then Cyaxares, dressed in a magnificent 
manner, came out, and sat himself on a Median 
throne ; and when aU the proper persons were 
met, and silence made, Cyaxares spoke thus ; 
“ Friends and allies ! since I am here present, 
and am an older man than Cyrus, it is proper 
for me perhaps to begin the discourse. It 
appears therefore to me, that now is the time 
to debate whether it be thought proper to go 
on with the war, or to separate the army. 
Therefore,” said he, “let somebody speak 
what his opinion is concerning this affair.” On 
this the Hyrcanian first spoke ; “ Friends and 
allies ! I do not at all know whether words be 
necessary where facts themselves declare what 
is best to be done ; for we all know that by 
keeping together we do more mischief to our 
enemies than we suffer from them ; and, when 
we are asunder, they deal by us as is most 
agreeable to them, and most grievous to us.” 
After him spoke the Cadusian ; “ What can 
we say,” said he, “concerning a general de- 
parture and separation, when it is not for our 
interest to separate, even while we are engaged 
in the service? accordingly, we not long ago 
undertook a piece of service separate from 
the rest of our body, and paid for it as you all 
know.” 

After him Artabazus, he who had said that 
he was related to Cyrus, spoke thus : “ Cya- 
xares,” said he, “ thus much I differ in my 
opinion from those who spoke before. They 
say that we ought to proceed in the war, 
remaining here together; and I say that we 
were in w'ar when we were at home, for I was 
frequently forced to run to the relief of our 
own country when the enemies were plunder- 
ing what belonged to us : frequently 1 had 
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business on my bands, \nlh respect to our 
fortresses, that the enemies were said to ba\c 
fonned designs on, and I was continually m 
fear, and kept myself on my guard. All this I 
(lid, and was all tins while on expense out of 
tny own stock ; but now I am in possession of 
the fortresses of the enemy, I am not i» feat 
of them 1 feast on what belongs to them, and 
I dniik at the enemy s expense , therefore, as 
being m one case at nor, and in the other ease 
os at a festival, 1 am not of opinion to dissolve 
this pubbe assembly ** After him spoke Go* 
brjas ^‘Fnends and allies I thus far 1 ap.' 
plaud the faith of Cj rus, for he has been false 
in nothing that he has promised Due, if be 
quit the country, it li plain that the Ass)run 
wilt be at rest, and escape the punishment due 
to him for the injuncs that be cndcaiourcd to 
do ]Ou, and that be baa in fact done me, and 
I, on my side, shall ogam suffer punishment at 
Ins b inds, and now it wiU be for having been a 
friend to you.' 

After all these Cyrus spoke. " >or am I 
ipiorant, friends, that if we sepante the army 
our own affairs will sink, and the afToln of the 
( ncniy will ntc ogam , for as many of them oa 
have bad tbcir arms taken Irum th<.mvviUmake 
otUr* out of bond , they that have lost tbrir 
burses wilt iinmcdiaUly get others, in the 
room of those iiicii that are killed other* will 
grow up and succeed them , kO that it will not 
Wto be viondirrd at if they become able to 
give us disturbaier aguiii Very soon. Why 
tl (ii did I dt.sir(. Cysisares to | rojKisc the de* 
balL on the leiwmUon of the oraiy? De it 
kitown to you,** said be, "it was because 1 was 
vn feat fot tl c fwtuie , for 1 yicnxlv^ cettavn 
atUrrsanet adsaiwing on us that, if we go on 
with the war on the fooling we now sUimI, we 
shall not be able to stnig>,le with fur the 
v« Utter 1* COIR I g on , and if m c have roof* to 
cuter our onu br«l», ue base ihera not, by 
Jose* fur our iiorscs, nor fur our strvanU, t>or 
lor the cumiioiu sullnr*} and without these 
we eannoi prorevd In the scrvici fl-e |n>> 
sKiuns, wLnevir we Late cutnc, bare Uca 
ixMuuived by (nitxhra. and wlxf* we late rot 
been, ileir, (ear i f us, they bate Iwrn r*r 
iHd o J* and srruird in foTtneves , K> tt-at the 
((xtuirs Uti« tSxui, ainl «e are i/u( aide to|ta* 
cie lixoL ,Vl4 wLo U llerv l)*i( bssUaivry 
and *i«vor ctwu.h lu ^ o<t «>ib the setswe, 
•<■4 uiVvlc at the s>uj« luce wiih 
rvU' rUtsfue, if w«*/c tu cvw i 


on Uicse terms I say that w c ought rather to 
separate the army of our own accord than bo 
dnven away against our wills by distress, and 
by not knowing what to do Dut, if we have 
a nund to go on still with the war, 1 say we 
ought to do this we should endeavour, as 
soon ua possible, to take from the enemy as 
many of their strong places as wo are able, and 
to erect os many places of strength os we can 
for ourselves. For if this be done, then they 
wiU have provisions gi the greatest plenty who 
can take and secure the most of tlicm, and they 
that we infctioT m sUongtb wall be besieged. 
Uut now we are just in the some cose with 
those that ore on a voyage at sea , for the part 
that they have sailed over they do not leave so 
os to make it safer for them than the other part 
that they have nut soiled , but if we have fur* 
tresses, these will alienate the Icmcory from the 
enemy, and oil things wilt bo with us serrne 
and quiet. As for what some of you nuy be 
appichciisivc of, mease you ore obliged toLup 
ganuon at a distance from your own tenitory, 
do not Ivt this bo any conecin tu you } for we 
will tAc on US to guard those porta that ue 
the nearest to the enemy, vinee we are at • 
grtat duunce from home And do you Cake 
possession of tbs bordrra between you and the 
Aksjnau Umtory, and culuiaie tlicin. And 
if we arc able tu guard and preKrve those part* 
that arc in the enemy s neighboutliood, you 
who kcip ibove oJ>cr|>arti that arestagrtater 
duidnre from thdu will Cetiandy Jko in great 
peace mid quiet , fur 1 do not Ulkte that lUy 
eon thii k of furnung designs i n jou that we 
at a dntance, and ci „lrct dw i,ira that are at 
band.** 

Afiir this bad been saui, all the rest of tLrm 
run gup, dvclarvd lliat they wuuM juinfxwtdy 
in putting these Uitiin* in csreuiLm. ,ln>i 
(yieiaris, Oatistoa, ajid Oubrya* said, that U 
tW allir* would give, ihrm Uwte iLry wuuld 
ra(.)« vf thim but d a fud, tlal the siUe* 
tuve tlu>« iiaecs in their b Ktrsl. (yiwa 
tberefurr, when he mw (Um ail so ta 

tie esreuttaus of the tVb g* Le t-aJ ic4aia.n« t. 
cuneuled thte* If me n ui4 ihrrtfar U 
(Jest vial we s^iec to l« d.ixf', «« 

Oo^tl,** 'uun s* tu l« « tS 

'(IgOte* tu (Uo^uosh the Ults tJ the (be 
sT'l'sithWAr* to (rest bsivaiks vuv, ' 
Uo (k • (. jasarra {-tvw. «d to tsu\« 4r<4 
p>j iWta wuh vbo tk., -e , tt*.l u* 

IJ.U yruw »«d -n-vthsr , 
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and another Cyrus said that he would endeavour 
to make. "When they were determined on these 
things, they procured artificers for the making 
of these engines, and every one provided the 
materials necessary for their fabric ; and they 
established, as presidents and overseers of the 
works, certain persons that seemed the most 
proper for the employment. 

Cynis, when he found that there would he 
some time talcen up in these aflliirs, encamped 
the army in a situation that he judged to be 
the most healthy and most easily accessible, with 
respect to all things that were necessary to be 
brought thither. And he did whatever was 
necessary to the making it strong, that they 
who always remained there might be in safety, 
though the main strength of the army should, 
at any time, march at a distance from the 
camp. And, besides, he inquired of those he 
thought knew the country best, from what 
parts of it the army might be supplied with all 
things that were of use to them in the greatest 
plenty. Ho led them always abroad to get 
provision and forage, both that ho might pro- 
cure the greatest plenty of necessaries for the 
army, that his men, inured to labour by these 
marches, might gain health and vigour; and 
that in marching they might preserve in their 
, memories the order they were to keep. 

Cyrus was employed in these affairs when 
deserters from Babylon, and prisoners taken, 
gave an account that the Assyrian was gone 
to Lydia, carrymg with him many talents of 
gold and silver, and other treasures, and rich 
ornaments of all kinds. The body of the sol- 
diery supposed that he was already putting bis 
treasures out of the way for fear ; but Cyrus, 
judging that he went in order to collect a force 
against him, if he were able to effect it, pre- 
pared himselfi on the .other hand, with a great 
deal of vigour, as thinking that he should be 
again forced to come to an engagement. Ac- 
cordingly he completed the Persian body of 
horse ; some horses he got from the prisoners, 
and some from his friends ; for these things he 
accepted from all, rejected nothing, neither a 
fine weapon nor a horse, if any one presented 
him with it. Chariots, likewise, he fitted up, 
both out of those that were taken, and from 
whencesoeyer else he was able to get supplied 
with what was necessary towards it. 

The Trojan method of using chariots, that 
was practised of old, and that way of managing, 
them that is yet in use amongst the Cyreneans, | 


he abolished. Ft’*" formerly the Medes, Sy- 
rinns, and Arabu"’^, and all the people of 
Asia, used the sarf^<^ 

their chariots, tha^ Cyreneans do at this 
time; and he wa^ 

best of the men mounted on chariots, 

they that probal^'y constituted the chief 
strength of the arn^y “"'y 

mishers at a dista"‘=‘'> 
in the gaining of “ 

dred chariots affor(l ‘>'^‘-e hundred combatants, 
and these take up 5 

their drivers probal^'y 
that are the best “™y' 

in ; and here agaii* 

and they such as <i^ the enemy no manner of 
mischief. Theref/’‘'“ management, 

with respect to tl^“‘'' chariots, he abolished; 
and instead of this' Provided a sort of war- 
like chariots, with S^at strength, so 

as not to be easily axlctrees 

that were long, 

breadth are less lia'^**' overturned. The 
bo.v for the drivers 

with strong pieces 5 “"‘I the highest 

of these bo.xes reac^^'^'^ “P 
drivers, that reach">S ‘^>‘=^0 boxes they 
might drive the hoi'“'=®- ‘=°ver. 

ed, all but their 

axletrces, on each ‘he wheels, he added 

steel scythes of abo'“t two cubits in length ; and 
below, under the mxlctree, he ffxed others 
pointing to the groi*"*^' intending with these 
chariots to break irt the enemy. As Cyrus 
at that time contrf'’'"^ these chariots, so, to 
this day, they use ti>^™ ‘P the king’s territory. 
He bad likewise great number, such 

as were collected bis friends, 

and those that wei‘« taken from the enemy, 
being all brought to'^'^ther. 

Thus were thes'^ things performed. But 
he, being desirous tP some spy into Lydia, 

and to learn what t^® Assyrian did, was of 
opinion that Araspe"' the guardian of the beau- 
tiful woman, was a f to go on that 
errand ; for with AP®?®® things had fallen out 

in this manner : . , , 

Having fallen in to^e with the woman, he 

was forced to make to her. But she 

denied him, and waP Pmthful to her husband, 
though he was absept ; for she loved him very 
much. Yet she di't not accuse Araspes to 
Cyrus, being unwillF'S *^nke a quarrel bo- 
tween men that werP ^''iends. Then Arasjics, 
N 
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thinUng to fonTud the success of his incliiu might return to us,** said he, ** appnsed of kU 
Uon.^ threatened the Troman that if she uou i the Gnem^ s a^hm. 1 hehcie that oa their 
not j-ield to his urishes, she should be forced , gising cr^t to >t>u, ther u ould male pu a 


to submit against her wlh On this the no- 
maa, bung in fear, concealed the matter no 
longer, but sent a messenger to Qrnis xmb 
ordere to tell him the hole aSkir. He, «hen 
he heard it, laughed at this man, that 
be was aboie the power of Io>e. HesentAr* 
tabazus \nth the messenger, and commanded 
him to tell Aiaspes that he should rc<pect the 
conduct of such a woman. Hut Artabarus, 
coming to Araspes reproached him, calling the 
noman a deposit Uiat bad been trusted tn bis 
bands , and telling him of bis passion, so itiat 
Araspes sbed inanj tears for grief, seas orer« 
whelmed with shame, and almost dead snth 
fear, lest he should sufTct some seventy at the 
hamis of Cjms. Cyrus, being iufomied of 
thi^ sent for him, and spoke to him by him- 
self alone. 

“ I sec, Arispw," said be, « that jtw are 
very much in fear of me, and > ery much a th am. 
ed. But give ibcm both over, for I have beard 
that gods bate been conquered by love. I know 
boil much men chat hare been accounted te/y 
wise have tudered by lore , and I pronounced 
on nj'self, that if 1 conrersed with beautiful 
people, 1 was not enou«,b master of myself to 
disregard them. And 1 am the cause that this 
has lx fallen you, for 1 shut you up with Uus 
irresistible creature.** Araspes then aaA m 
reply ** Vou are (n this too, Cyrus, at you 
are tn other things, mdd, and diiposcd to fev- 
pve the errors of men , but other men,* aaid 
he, " overwhelm me with gnef and cooems , 
for the rumour of iny misfortune is got abroad, 
luy eneuura are pli w Uh it, and my fnends 
come to me and advise me to get out of the 
way, lest 2 suifer some scirntyat your hands, 
as havisg beta guilty of a very great irjuuice.** 

Then Cyrus saiit ‘*U< It Vuowti L> you 
thetefurr, .\rasp<s, that, by lacaiu of this «ety 
o, imoo that people hare t^en up, u is la your 
I-juvr t(i gratify me in a trry hi«h degree, koJ 
to do srry cre*t senxe to our a-i«s»* •» I 
wi*h,“fc*.J •’that 2 had an appaetu- 

m yofUcw-fcH'aidsf btetuyeM.* *• Thervfure,** 
said he. “if ju« win.4 loahe S4 if yo« tUd 
tivxu me. S£4 wouA go over to tW €t^ewj, I 
hc..«te that the roccuy eowd trwt JM,* 
“ And 1 haew.by J«t« f’ said .Vraaye*,“that 
I shooU (lie eeraaika us hate U saA by sy 
(iir<sis that t fed Croce “Tlevs yws, 


sharer in their debates and counsels, so that 
nothing would be concealed from you that 2 
desire you should know.** “ I \nll go ibta,* 
said he, “now, out of band, for be assMted 
that my being thought to hare made my escape 
as one that was just about to receive pumshmect 
M your hands, will be one of the things that 
will give me credit.’' 

*• And can you,* said be, “ Icai e the beauti- 
ful Panthca ’* •* k cs, Cyrus , for I have 
plainly tu 0 souls. I hare now philosophised 
this point out by the help of that wicked s> 
piaster Love for a single soul cannot be a good 
one and a lad one at tbs same time, not can 
It. at the tame time. aSect both noble acUosi 
and vile ones. 2c canooC tnebne and be oerse 
to the same things at the tame lime , but it u 
plain there are two souls, and when the gOi>l 
one prevails, it does noUe things, when the 
bad one prevails, it attempts rUe ihirgu Uut 
now that It has you for a support, the good 
one prevails, and that very much.** **lf you 
thick It proper tberefure to be gone,” said 
Cyrus, “ thus yxiu must do in order lo pua the 
greatrr credit u ith them. Belate to them the 
state of our adairs, and relate it m as that wUt 
you uy maybe as great ahuidcrauea as po^Ue 
to whu they intend to doi and it would be 
some hiodersnce to them, if you should say that 
we are prrpanrg to mate aa locumca iota 
some psrt of ticir umtory, fiir whra they 
hear this, they will be less aUe to aswiaUc 
ihcir whole furra together, errry one beiog mi 
fear for somcthirg at home. Then stay wuh 
them,* said he, “as Wg as you can, fu< wUt 
they do when they are the oesmtui, will Lethe 
(Do*e far our purpose Co know Adr ce tlrm 
Ltcwise to form iLecnstiirs u>cu softs an ad<r 
aa may be thought U-e strut „esti (at •Len 
you coctit away, arid a. e suypaned to bea((<i» 
td of their erder. they will be uuder a oeVtsM y 
to keep to it, fur they wut be afraid of ic«hie.g 
a charge La it , ai»l if they do male a eha- gr, 
by tle.r be.i!g so near at Luvl, it wiJ rriste 
cuofiU.oO SMtaegit theca." 

Araa,^ Sr«_-^ out U tLs woraer, s<!d 
taking wuh k » surh ut Ls seresa s aa La 
<k.<*y o^Skl-ird t». a<4 Ui atf SM»^e rertMn 
{ervtfss s«Mk i!u£«s *s W ^ U le ■>/ 

sar>«w to k-a tudcfuaog, •m h * w*^ 

1 aathe*,aa Soew s««-a ,«"« * »*• 
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coming tnher, and bringing me treasure, for 
such spies, as appear men of servile condition, are 
not able to know or giie an account of any 
thing moretbaniibat uU people know But 
such men as )ou are often led into the Lnovr- 
ledgc of designs and counsels " The Indians, 
hearing this Mith pleasure, and heing on that 
occasion entertained by C)rus, made all thn gs 
ready and the next day went away, promising 
faithfully to get informed of as many of the 
enemy s concerns as they ncre able, and to 
come an ay as soon as possible 

Cyrus made all other preparations for the I 
war. III the most magnificent manner, as being 
a man vvbo projected to perform no inconsidcr. 
able things, and Mithal, did not only take care 
of such things as he thought proper fur his 
allies, but raised amongst bis fnends an emula 
tion to appear armed in the handsomest nuin- 
acr, to appear the most skilled in horseman 
ship, at ihrouing the jaicltn, and in the use 
of tl e bow, and the most ready to undtigo 
ony latigue. rUis be cOected by loading them 
out to hunt, and rcuording those that iixre tbe 
ablest III tbo scscral performances And those 
cominandcri that he obscri ed to bo most care 
ful tu make tbcir soldim excel, those he anU 
muted I y praising them, and by gratifjing them 
ill all that ho ivas able. If at any tiim. he mode 
a fuctilice, or solemnized a fesUi J, ho api>oint« 
cd games on the occasion, in all the seseial 
tin h* that men practise on account of w ar, and 
g4\c magnidecni regards to iLc con<iueror>, 
and there UU a mighty cbccrfulncisin the army 
All ibli gs that Cjrus 1 ad a mind to Late 
viih I Im for tbesrrtiee ncre now almost cons 
pU teJ to 1 IS hands, except Uit engines . for the 
I’srsuu I oiscnun were idled up to ten thou 
sand The ihanoli, armed with scjlbcs that I 
1 e huntelf J rotidsd, Here now a hundred com 
} itc Ihose that AlrwUtat the husiauuiu 
diitook to iroiidf, like those of tjrus,i»*re 
liVewue a hundred CO n,kte tndlLe MeJu' 
•u ibartols, lhat Cjrus ha-l pertuahd Cjax- 
lo tiwge fa-m iLe Tn *3 aiJ Lityav 
1 fui and u ttVod, Mere I kewiMf i~*de up lo 
•a.^tkfr Lundrt-d. ITuc camils urre tnounted' 
by t»\» jifiK<Ts «,a rvh . aud n.u«t of lha ana* 

I k Ijwsad. at vf they had a! rajij (vo> 

id. a..J the •tofA.rs of the rsxsy ttrtcisdus' 

(d to Uv 1~ C' ' 

tb<y ur<« Ls iLt d.t,^ the' 
)..d a..s tkat t iTusksd xnl u CxI U- « .**«•' 

(Vws task I vm |L« tesiey. a .4 lajikai ( !.*• 


Cqook tl. 

BUS \n» chosen general and leader of all the 
enemy s forces that all the princes in their 
aUiancc had determined to attend each uuh 
bis \ihole force, to contnbutc might) sums ol 
money, and to lay them out in supci ds to oj 
tluise that they could hire, and in presents, 
Mbere it was proper that they had already 
lured a great number of Thracians, armed 
with large swords^ that the Egyptians were 
under sail to come to them, and the numba of 
these they said amounted to a hundred and 
twenty thousand, armed with large shields that 
reached down to their feet, with mighty spears, 

, such as they use at this day, and with gwurdj. 
They said that a body of Cjpnans was under 
sail to join them, and that all tbe Cilimns, 
the men of boib the Phrjgios, the Lycaoauas, 
Paphlsgonians, Cappadocians, Arabians, Fhm. 
mcians, oiid Assynant, with tbe prince of 
Babylon, were olrcad) joined that the fontanf, 
tbe Alohans, and all the Greek colooies la 
Asia, were obliged to attend Ctenust arid 
that Cnesus had sent to LaccdLrmon, to treat 
of an alliance with them > that tbii army os* 
seinblcd about the nicr I’octolus, and not 
about to adronce to Tbyberra, where all the 
barbanansof iho Lower bjtu, tbataresulject 
to tbe king, oucmble at thia day that orders 
were gucu out to oil, to convey provisions aod 
aU things thither, as to the gei era! market. 
The pmoner* likcivise related almost tbe ram* 
tbiiig*, for Cyrus took con that pruoncr* 
should be taken, in order to get infomutmo ; 
and bo sent out ipir*, that seemed to be uf 
Servile coudiuon, as ds'serters. 

M Leo tbe army of Cyrus came to bear sd 
this, evrry body wus under concern, as it ws* 
lutund fur them to he They went o? si4 
down in a srdaCcr wsy tl an they used to d<\ 
ai d the rauUiiude did not •pj’vaf ebtetfuh i»ut 
I they got to>,ether In cuebt* i and sJ i 
were full of pool le, askii g each othrt I***** 
iwn* ruiteeriuog iLesC inatlrti, snd disewwrs. 
lig ttgnber Utcn Cjrv* J'vrcttsrd 
Ur«.r w«s trad » < Si-sc# tkrouj;h the srwj 
he r*.wd U'^TlUf ik* rotiia.s4<r* of the 
•cveTxl hobr*, tu^rtber wuh a4 sush whs’** 
ik^vvitun ftvvo loW say «v** f**.'**** 

; r,*! oe their slarniy si u>e i l-*-! ^ 

' **ats Uf ttUad. l-*t If say uUf si 
•u4«vts at e4ed t.s W*r k.* ^.^evurw, tl*/ 
l»/t hiadef them- WWw 
I uaeoih <d L« 

1 - fne— is *.4 *—<1 


I bar* <s..^d fs>s 
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'*Fn«Qds6n<I Bll(c5i our minds, our bodtcSf 
and tbe arms tliat we are to use, have been, 
with the help of the gods, long since pronded 
to our hands . it is now our business to pro. 
Tide necessanes on our march for not less than 
twentf days, both for ourselies and as many 
beasts os w e make use of. for on calculation 1 
find that the w ay we ore to go will take us up 
more thaa fifteen days, and on the road we 
ahall fiud no sort of necessaries , for erery 
thing that was possible has been taken and 
earned olT, partly by oursebes, and partly by 
the enemy. We must therefore put up a suf- 
ficient quantity of food, for without this, we 
can neither fight nor can we liie ; but of wine 
as much as is enough to accustom us to dnnL 
water ; for great part of the way that we are to 
take is entirely unpronded with wine, and were 
we to put up a > ery great quantity of it, vt would 
not sui&ce ua. Therefore, that we may not 
fall into distempen by bang deprived of wine 
all on a sudden, w e must do thus . we must j 
begin novr uomcdiately to dnnk water with 
our food , for by doing thus novr w « shall moke 
no Tcry great change < for whoever feeds on 
things made of fiour, cats the mas# mixed up 
with waut ; and ho that feed* on bread, rau 
the loaf that u first noutened and worked up 
mth water , and all boded meau are made 
ready with a great quantity of vratrr. But if 
after our meal we drink a little vnne on it, our 
stomach, not hanng leas than usual, testa saui* 
fied. Then, afterw-anU, we must cut oiT erca 
this allowance after supper, till at last we bo> 
come inteusibly w3Ccr>dr>nkcrs for an altera. ' 
Uon, little by little, Lnngi any nature to bear | 
a total change. The gods (hcsnislrcs teach ua ' 
tUs, by bnngirg us, liule by little, fioov the 
midst of wmtir, to bear very grrat beat ) and ! 
from the Lest, to bear scry grratculd, andwe. 
In umuuon of them, ou^Ll by nutom and 
pracuec to reach the end mc should atuin to. 
h{wre the weight of fine qvuUs and rarpvU.and 
nuke it up In necessaries; (or a siii><iduiiy(/ 
things ncctisary will not be uselrss. Ilut if 
youLappea to Le without these carjwts, yvu 
t.e«d iM>( be sfisid that you shall not he aod 
sleep wuh plrasu*. If it i^ot* ctUrwue thaa 
1 Mf. iWa Uaoie tse i Uit to Lai« | Uniy %4 
tlot!^s wivL anusaU a c<rst W'/ to uveWh 
ia W*lihs.i:<4si4ktK*s. itaai* we oi.«hs 

to fat up iha( are a fia.! deal sharp, 

aevd. aad sa-t; Uf lUy cre^e s,^ab.e, a^ 
sr» a Usi.<| e«».iui«;4sn Asd wle* w« 


[book yi. 

come mto those parts of the country that arr 
tmtouched, where probably we shall find com 
we ought to be provided with hand.imlls, by 
taking them with us from hence, that we may 
use them in making our bread; for of all tbs 
. instniments that are used in maUrg bread tbeu 
I are the lightest. We ought likewiMi to put up 
quantiUet of such things as arc wanted by sick 
people, for their bulk is but very httle, and il 
such a chance befall us, we shall wont tbna 
very mudi. We must likevmc have store oi 
straps ; for most things, both about men and 
horses, are fastened by straps, and when they 
wear out or break there la a necessity of stsod. 
uig auU, unlesa one can get supplied with them. 
Whoever has learned the skill of polishing a 
lance, it will be well for him not to forget a 
polisher, and he wilt do well to carry a filet 
for he that sharpens his spear sharpens hu soul 
at the tame time i for there is a sort of shame 
in It, that one who sharpens hu Lance should 
himself be cowardly and dull. We ought 
bkcwite to have plenty of timber with us for 
the rhanots and ramagra , for, in many atSurs, 
many ihinp will of necessity be defcetiTC, 
And we ought to be provided with the looli 
and instruments that are the most ncetssary 
' for all these things for imfictra are net rruy 
where to be met with, nor wUl a fevr of them 
be lutSaent fur our daJy work. To every 
carriige we shou] { have a cutting book and a 
spade ; and to each beast of Inirdca a piek-ase 
and a scythe, fur these things are useful to 
everyone in particular, and are often service, 
able to live public. Thrrerutr, with retp«r( 
to the things that are necessary fur fool, do 
yxiu, tbat are the rommanders of tie suld.ery, 
examme these that are under you I fueiawUt- 
ever of theve things any oue U defective, it 
must not be y^icd byt for w« shall be ta 
want of these. And aa to ibuMi thvrg* that I 
order to be carried by the beaus of burden, do 
you iUl set euauoandera of tUue ll-U UIudiC 
I to lie b4,gsg«>txa.n csaitUce uilo theia, aad 
; the man that Lu tUai not do you oh*.^* M 
I irovvde iLsta. And do you that srr t!i« «««• 
soandeta of tbuae iLu tba* the way* Ui* 

: duwa. La * 'ot ficos tat. *u.h aa are wndirfA 
;f{uca sttuv’g the thrwwrrs of the Ue 

I arvhers sad the s«» ftis, Ai*l tb-a* t^** 
i lAew ffi.«» ara«egvl lie ihrvweis of the 
, lot jwe la *»t obMi* lo *<iv # « uV ao asa Ut 
cwUo,f wuA; ikMi*# are l*d«« 
sevhets wuh a sjade, aud Iho** 
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they came up dose to the enemy , and firs^ he themselves concealed from the enemy, to be 
made it be proclaimed, that they should taLe quwL “ And when our decade," said he, 
thezr dinners, and then vvait in their ranks, at- “quits the station, then do jou rush out and 
tentiie to their farther orders AVben they ^tflcktho«e that mount it, and that the enc* 
had dined be called together the several com- mj s greater body may not do you mischief, da 
roanders of the horse, foot, and chariots of the you, Hystaspes” said he, “ march with athou« 
engines, baggage tram, and carriages, and they sand horse, and appear ui opposition to the 
met accordingly They that made an excur. enemy s body , and do not pursue up to any 
Sion into the plain, taking certain people pris- undiscovered place , but when you have taken 
oners, brought them off care to maintain the possession of your new* 

These that vv'ere taken, being asked by Cy> mg stations, then come back to me. And if 
rus, told him, that they came off from their any men nde up to you with their right hands 
army, and passing their advanced guard, came extended receive them as fnends " Hystas* 
.ur, same for forage and some for wood, for pcs went away and armed himself Those 
^y means of the multitude that their army con. that attended Cyrus marched jmmcdjatrly, and 
>tedof, all things were very scarce Cyrus, on this side the viewing places Araspes,with 
'eonng this, said *' And how far u the army his seriunts, met them , he that had been 
j'om hence?' They told him about two para, some time since sent away as a spy, and was the 
sangs On this Cyrus asked, “ And is there guardian of the Susion woman 
any discourse amongst them concerning us?" Cyrus, ihctefoTc, as soon as he saw him, 
" Ves, fay Jove '' said they, " a great deal, pw. leaped from his seat, met lum, and received 
Ucularly that you are already near at hand ad. him with his ngbt hand The rest, as was 
\ancmg on them " “ Well, then, said Cyrus, naruml, knovnng nothing of the matter, were 
' did they rejoico at the hearing It? And this struck vnib the thing, uU Cyrus said "My 
heoskedfor the sake ofthosc that were by " ho, fnends, here comes to us a brave man, for now 
by Jove r said they, "they did not rcyoice, but it is fit, that all men should know what be has 
were very much concerned " And at this done Thu man went away, not for soiy base 
time,** said Cyrus, "what are they doiog^ thing that he was loaded with, or for any fear 
" They are forming mto order," said they, of me, but be im sent by me, that learning 
"and both yesterday and the day before they the state of the enemy s afikirs for us, be might 
were employed ui the some work." "And be make os a dear report of them Mliat I pro* 
that makes theirduposiuon,' said Cyrus," who rowed you therefore, Araspci, I remember, 

IS be’" " Croesus himself,” said they, "and with and, with the assistance of oU these that ore 
him a certain Greek, and another Asides, who here, 1 will perform it. And it is just that 
isa Mede, and this man was said to be a desert, all you, my fnends, should pay him honour os 
cr from you." Then Cyrus said " O greatest a brave man, for, to do us service, be has 
Jove, may Ibe&ble totaketbisnunas Idesire" thrown himself into dangers, and has borne 
On this ht ordered them to carry off the that load of reproach that ftU to heavy on 
pnsoners, and turned to the people that were buu." On this they all cmLnired Arafpei, 
present, as if he w ere going to say something and gav e lum their nght hands. 

At that instant there came another man from Then Cyrus, telling them that llere was 
the commander of the scouts, who told him enough of Una saili "Give us an account, 
that there appeared a great body of horse in ihe aVrospes, of these things, and do not atAie aey 
plain " And we guess," said be, " that they thuig of the truth, with respect to the enemy s 
are mardung with intention to take a view of affoirt, font is better that wo should ihiri 
the army, for befure this body there is another them greater, and see (hem less, than hear then* 
jMUty of about thirty horse, that march with to be less, and find them gnaur " " lacicd,'’ 
great dibgence, and directly against us, per- »a»4 Araspes, ** m such a manner as to gel the 
taps with intention to seue our staUon for dearest insight Into them t for I assjied m 
viewing. If they can, and we are huta ungle personal iheirroakingthcirdoposmoo." "hoa 
decade on that station." Then Cyiua Of iVerefore,** said Cynu, “ know not only the J 
dered a party of those horse that always at- iiumbcTs, bu( ihetr order too.’ •* les.hy Jort!” 
icudcd hun to march and put themselves in a omd Arwpes, "sod Iknowtfcemsnnef that they 
place under the viewing station, and kceting intend Wergage tfl.""Ilu!,loih4Crsl ydafe,Md 
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tunity of forming an ambuscade , and, in case 
the eremy La^e a muid to encompass us, ^Vlll 
oblige them to a greater circuit , and the mote 
gc ound they encompass, so much the weaker ' 
n ust they of necessity be And thus do yoa 
But you, Artabazus and Ariagersas, each of 
yon, witb tbo thousand foot that attend you, 
keep behind these And you, Phamouchus 
and Asiadates, each mth your thousand horse, 
do not you form in the phalanx, but arm by 
yourselves, behind the waggons, and then come 
to u«, together with the rest of the com- 
manders , but you ought to prepare yourselves, 
as being the first to engage And do you, 
who are the commanders of the men mounted 
on the camels, form belimd the waggons, and 
act as Artagersas shall order you. And of 
you, leaders of the chariots, let that man range 
ins hundred chariots in front, before the pha- 
lanx, who obtains that station by lot, and 
let the other hundreds attend the phalanx 
ranged on the wings, one on the right aide 
and the other on the left.'' 

Thus Tyrus ordered But Abradatas, Ling 
of the Susione, said 1 take it voluntarily on 
myself, Cyrus, to hold that station in Iront 
against the opposite phalanx, unless you tbuiL 
otherwise" Then Cyrus, being struck with 
admiration of the man, and taking him by the 
right band, asked the Persians that belonged 
to others of tbe chariots. « Bo you, ’ said be, 
"yield to this?’ When they replied, that U 
would not he handsome in them to gt>e it up, 
be brought them all to the lot , and by tbe lot 
AbroiUtas obtained what he bad taken on 
bimsclf, and he stood opposite to the Egyp- 
tians Then going tbcir way, and taking can. 
of the things that vrere before mentioned, they 
took their suppers, and, having placed tbcir 
guards, they went to rest. 

IV. The next day, vn tbe morning, Cyuxa- 
rcs socnGced hut the nsC of the anny, after 
having taken tbcir dinners and made tbcir liba- 
tions, equipped themselves with fine coati^ in 
great number, and with many line corslets and 
hilmeti. The horses, likewise, they anned 
with furcbcod ptccs and breastplates, the 
single horvea with thi^h pieces, and those in 
the chaitolt wuli plates uii ihur sides , so that 
ibo whole anny glittered with the brass and ap- 
peared beautifully deckid with scar’et haUts 

rhe chanot of AbrodaUu, that had (our 
jKtehea and ci„hl horns, was coiDjlctrly 

Mdonicd for hiui i aiuj, wbm he was goug tu 


pat on lus linen corslet, which was a sort of 
armour used by those of lus country, Panihea 
brought him a golden helmet, and arm pieces^ 
broad bracelets for hiswnsts, a purple tukc, 
that reached down to bis feet, and hung in folds 
at the bottom, and a crest dyed of a violet co 
lour These things she bad made unknown to 
her husband, and by taking the measure of Lis 
armour He w oudered w hen he saw them, and 
inquiiod thus of Pantbea " And have you 
made me these arms, woman, by dc«lrojing 
your own ornaments ? ’ “ Ivo, by Jove said 
Pantbea, "not what is the most valuable of 
them , for it is you, if y ou appear to others to 
be what I think you, that wiU be my greatest 
ornament.'' And saying this she put on him 
the armour, and, though she endeavoured to 
conceal it, the tears poured dow n her cheeks 
When Abradatas, who was before a man of 
fine appearance, was set out in these amis, he 
appeared the most beautiful and noble of all, 
cspeoaily being likewise so by nature Then 
Caking tic reins from tbe driver, Iio was just 
preparing to mount ibc ebanot , on this Pan. 
tbev, alter she bad desired all that were there 
I/cseot to retire, miO 

"0 Abradatas' If ever there was another 
woman who had greater regard to her huahaiid 
than to her own soul, I hchevo you know that 
I am such a one , what need 1 therefore enk 
of things in particular? for I reckon tlat my 
actions have ronvmccd you more than any 
words 1 can now use And yet though I stand 
thus alTcctcd towards you, os you know Ido, 1 
swear by this friendship of nunc and yours, that 
certainly would rather choose to be put un 
dcr ground juintly with you, approung your 
self 0 brave man, than to live with you in (ks- 
graco and si amc , so much do 1 think you and 
myself worthy of the noblest things Ihiu 1 
reckon wo both lie under a great obligatiuii to 
Cyrus, that when I was a captive, and rbo*<ii 
out for himsilf, be thought fit to take ms 
DiUhcr as a slave, nor, indeed, as a fret vvwnaii 
of mean account , but Lv. took ard kept me 
you as if I wire I IS brvjlhit • wife Ikud,*, 
when Ara#pc», who was my guard, went ausf 
from him, 1 promised lum, tlat if he wou i al- 
low me to send fur you, y^u would com e *** 
hica, and apprure yourself a much b* Uf sn-1 
roora faiibful fn-nd Uon Ar-i'pc*-" 

rhus shesjxkc.and Abradatas, Uifhitnws 
vsith lulitraiiun at Wr ducourec, U)^i h » 
band h«i ily un hi r bead, oi J I fiu ; V t s «)•» 
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to heaven, made this prayer : “ Do thou, O 
greatest Jove ! grant me to appear a husband 
worthy of Panthca, and a friend worthy of Cy- 
rus, wlio has done us so much honour !’’ 

Having said this, he mounted the eliariot by 
the door of the driver’s seat ; and after lie got 
up, when the driver shut the door of the seat, 
Panthea, who had now no other way to salute 
him, kissed the seat of the chariot. The 
chariot then moved on, and she, unknown to 
him, followed, till Abnidatas turning about, 
and seeing her, said : “ Take coumge, Pan- 
thea ! Fare you happily and well ; and now go 
your ways.” Ou this her women and servants 
took and conducted her to her conveyance, and 
laying her down, concealed her by throwing the 
covering of a tent over her. The peojde, 
though Abradatas and his chariot made a noble 
spectacle, were not able to look at him till 
Panthea was gone. 

But when Cyrus had happily sacrificed, the 
army was formed for him according to his or- 
ders, and taking possession of the viewing sta- 
tions, one before another, ho cidled the leaders 
together and spoke thus : 

“ Friends and fellow-soldiers ! the gods, in 
our sacred rites, luivo e.vposcd to us the same 
happy signs they did before, when they gave us 
victory ; and I am desirous to put you in mind 
of some such* things as, by your recollecting 
them, will, in my opinion, make you march 
with more courage to the enemy : for you arc 
better practised in the affairs of war than our 
enemies are, and you have been bred up to- 
gether in this, and formed to it a much longer 
time than our enemies have been. You have 
been fellow-conquerors together, whereas m.-tny 
of our enemies have been fellow-sharers in a 
defeat : and of those on both sides that have 
not yet been engaged in action, they that are 
of our enemy’s side know that they have for 
their supports men that have been deserters of 
their station and runaways; but you that are 
with us know that you act with men zealous 


to assist their friends. It is probable then that 
they who have confidence in each other will 
unanimously stand and fight; but they who 
distrust each other will necessarily be every 
one contriving how they shall the soonest 
get out of the way. Let us march then, my 
friends, to the enemy with our armed cha- 
riots against those of the enemy unarmed; 
with our cavalry in like manner, both men and 
horses armed, against those of the enemy un- 
armed, in order to a close engagement. The 
rest of the foot are such as you have engaged 
already. But as for the Egyptians, they arc 
both armed and formud in the same manner, 
both equally bad ; for they have shields larger 
than they can act or see with, and being formed 
a hundred in depth, it is evident they will 
hinder one another from fighting, except only 
a very few. If they think by their might in 
rushing on, to make us give way, they must 
first sustain our horse, and such weapons as 
are driven on them by the force of horses ; and 
if any of them make shift to stand this, how 
will they be able to engage our horse, our pha- 
lanx, and our turrets at the same time ? For 
those mounted on the turrets will come up to 
i our assistance, and by doing execution on the 
j enemy, will make them, instead of fighting, be 
confounded, and not know what to do. If 
you think that you arc still in want of any- 
thing, tell it me ; for, with the help of the 
gods, we will be in want of nothing. And if 
any one have a mind to say any thing, let him 
speak ; if not, go your ways to sacred affairs ; 
and having made your prayers to the gods, to 
whom we have sacrificed, then go to your 
ranks ; and let every one of you remind those 
that belong to him of the things which I have 
put you in mind of. And let every one make it 
appear to those whom he commands that he is 
worthy of command, by showing himself fear- 
less in his manner, his countenance, and his 
words I” 
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XENOPHON ON THE 


tliuik It proper to begin tbe engagement} and 
as I pass on I will \iew bow we stand disposed 
in ever^ part. After I get to the place, and 
nhen \i e are marching up agamst each other, I 
\rill begin the hymn, and do you follow me. 
When we are engaged «ith the enemy, you 
\nll perceive it, for I reckon there will be no 
small noise and rout. Then wall Abradatas set 
forward to charge the enemy with his chanots, 
for so it shall be told hun to do You must 
follow up immediately after the chanots, 
for by tlus means we shall fall on the enemy 
while they are the most in disorder I will be 
myself at hand, as soon as I can, to pursue 
them, if the gods so please." 

Having said this, and transmitted the word, 
which was this, “ Jove our Savaour and Lead* 
er< he then marched and taking bis way 
between the chanots and corslet men, and 
looking on some of the men that were m their 
ranks, he then said “ £Iy friends, how pleas* 
iiig It 18 to see your countenances Then to 
others he said Consider, my fnends, that our 
present contest m not only for vaceory to^lay, 
but to maintain the victory we gained before, ' 
and for oU manner of happy success hereafter ' 
Then coming up with otben, he said From 
henceforward, my fnends, we shall have no 
cause to blame the gods, for they have put it 
»J our pou a to acquire many great advantages 
to ourselves. But then, my fnends, let us be 
brave" To others he spoke thus “My 
fnends, to vvhat nobler society of friendship 
can we ever invate one another than to the 
present? for it is now m our power, by bong 
brave men, to confer on each other henefila in 
great number " And to others again thus “ I 
bchev e you know, my fnends, that tbe prizes 
now be before you. Audio the victors they, 
are these to pursue, to deal their blows, toi 
kill, to reap great advantage, to gain pmsc, to I 
be free, and to rule. 13ut the reverse of these, ' 
it IS plain, will be the lot of the cowardly 
Whoever therefore has a kindness for bimsilf. 
let him fight after my example, for J will not 
willingly admit of any thing mean or base tn 
my behaviour." Mhcn he came up with 
others that had been in the engagement with 
hint before, he said > ** And toyou, my frunds, 
what should I say? for you know how those 
that are brxv e In action, pass the day, and bow 
those do It that ore ruwa^y " 

^\btn he Lsd got orrr against Abndata% os 
he (sisscd along he sioi I’^d. And Abradatas 


[dook vn. 

delivering the reins to the driver, came to bra, 
and sevei^ others that were posted near, and 
belonged both to the foot and to the chanou, 
tan to bm, and when they were come, he 
spoke to them in this manner “ As you dc* 
sued, Abradatas, the gods hav e v ouch^cd to 
grant the principal rank amongst all us allies 
to those that are with you. And when it 
cornea to he your part to engage, remember 
that the Persians are to see you, and to follow 
you, and not suffer you to engage alone ’ 
Then Abradatas said “ Affairs here with us, 
Cyrus, seem to stand on a good footing, but 
our flanks disturb roe , for along our flanks I 
observe are extended the enemies' vvuigs that 
are very strong, and consist of chanots and oil 
other mibtary strength bat of ours there i« 

I nothing opposed to them but chanots , so chat,” 

I said he, “ had I not obtained this post by the 
lot, 1 should be ashamed to be here , so much 
do 1 think myself in the safest station." Then 
Cyrus said *> If things arc on a good footing 
nub you, be at case as to them , for, with tbe 
help of the gods, X wail show you our flanks 
entirely clear of the enemy. And do not you 
attack the enemy, I charge you, before youfco 
those people flying that you ore now afraid of 
(Thus presumptuously did he talk of the ap« 
ptooching engagement though at other times 
be was not presumptuous m bis discourse) 
But whin you sec these men flying, thcncoui t 
on It that 1 am at hand, and begin y our attack, 
for you will then dial with the enemy while 
they oro in tbe greatest consternation, and your 
own men in the most heart. But, while yviu 
have leisure, Abradatas, drive along by yvur 
own chanots, and exhort your pcoyi*. to the 
attack. Give them courage by your rountC' 
nance, raise them with hopes, andimpite thrni 
with emulation to opiKor the bravest among>t 
all that belong to iho cbarioU for be onvurJ 
that if things fall out thus, they will all mj, 
fur the future that nothing u more jrofjuWr 
than virtue and bravery " Abrsdaia*, niouat* 
ing his chariot, drove along, and put tic>e 
things in execution. 

But Cyrus, moving on again, w ben h* can * 
to tbe left, where llystsspes was vriih Wf <1*^ 
Peruan horse, calling him by hi» nswr, 

“ Ifyslosyics, you iww see » work f<a 
lyuScknckS In the execution of bunnevs ; (•J't if 
we ore bcfu»el.i«4 Vviih lie ci.ct«y in chsr.u'f 
and doing execution on them, v*c »k».J oU 
kiiaa” nj»ti»i*c», Uughug st 
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“ We will take care of those that are over 
against us ; do you give some others the 
charge of those that are on our flanks, that 
they likewise may not be idle.” Then 
■Cyrus said : “ I am going to those myself. 
But remember this, Hystaspes, whichever of 
us it is that the gods favour -with victory, 
if the enemy make a stand any where, let 
us always join in with our forces, and charge 
where the fight continues.” Having said this 
he moved on, and, when in his passage he got 
to the flank, and to the commander of the 
chariots that were there posted, he said to 
him : “ I am come to your assistance : but 
when you perceive us to have made our attack 
at the extremities, then do you endeavour, at 
the same time, to make your way through the 
enemy, for you will be much safer when you 
are at large than while you are inclosed within 
them.” Then passing on, when he got behind 
the waggons he ordered Artagersas and Phar- 
nouchus, each with his thousand men, one of 
foot, and the other of hoi'se, there to remain. 

“ And when you perceive,” said he, “ that I 
have made my attack on those that are posted 
over against our right wing, then do you charge 
those that are over against you. You will en- 
gage them by their wing and in flank, where an 
army is the weakest, and with your own men 
formed into a phalanx, that you yourselves may 
be in that form and disposition which is the 
strongest. Then the enemy’s horse, as you 
see, are the hindmost. By all means therefore 
advance the body of camels on them, and be 
assured that before you come to engage you 
will see the enemy in a ridiculous condition.” 
Cyrus, having finished these afiairs, went on to 
the right wing. 

And Croesus, judging that his phalanx that 
he marched with svas now nearer to the enemy 
than his extended wings, gave the signal to the 
wings to march no farther on, but to turn anout 
in the station they were in. And as they all 
stood facing the army of Cyrus, he gave them 
the signal to march to the enemy. And thus 
three phalanxes advanced on the army of Cyrus j 
one in front, and, of the other two, one on the 
right side and the other on the left so that a 
very great terror seized the whole army of 
Cyrus. For, just like a little brick placed 
within a large one, so was the army of Cyrus 
surrounded by the enemy, with their horse, 
their heavy-armed men, their shield-men, 
archers, and chariots, on every side, except on j 


the rear. However, when Cyrus gave the sig. 
nal they all turned and faced the. enemy; and 
there was a deep silence on every side, in ex- 
pectation and concern for the event. As soon 
as Gyrus thought it the proper time he began 
the hymn, and the whole army sung it with him. 
After this they all of them together made a 
shout to the god of battle. 

. Then Cyrus broke out, and instantly with his 
horse, taking the enemy in flank, fell on them 
as soon as possible. The foot that were with 
him, in order of battle, followed immediately, 
and they inclosed the enemy on each side ; so 
that they had very much the advantage : for 
with a phalanx of their own they charged the 
enemy on their wing, so that the enemy pre- 
sently fled with the utmost speed. As soon 
as Artagersas perceived that Cyrus was engag- 
ed, he attacked on the left; making the camels 
advance as Cyrus had ordered ; and the enemy’s 
horses, even at a great distance, were not able 
to stand them, but some of them run madly 
away, some started from their ranks, and others 
fell foul of one another, for thus are horses 
always served by camels. Artagersas, with 
his men formed, charged in good order 
the enemy that were in confusion. And 
the chariots, both to the right and left, fell on 
at the same time. Many of the enemy that 
fled from the chariots were killed by those who 
pursued the wing, and many of them in their 
flight from these, were met by the chariots. 

Abradatas then delayed no longer, but cry- 
ing out with vehemence, “ Follow me, my 
friends !” rushed on, without sparing his 
horses in any sort, but with the spin fetched a 
great deal of blood from them. His other 
charioteers broke out with him. The chariots 
of the enemy immediately fled before them, 
some of them taking up their men that mounted 
them, and some leaving them behind. Then 
Abradatas, making his way directly through 
these, fell on the Egyptian phalanx, and they 
that were placed in order near him fell on with 
him. On many other occasions it has been 
made evident, that no phalanx can be of greater 
strength than’ when it is made up of joint com- 
batants that ai'e friends : and it was made 
evident on this ; for the companions and table 
acquaintance of Abradatas attacked jointly with 
him ; but the other drivers, when they saw the 
Egyptians in a compact body stand their 
ground, turned off to the chariots that were 
flying and pursued them ; the Egyptians 
P ■ 



n-j. 

not being able to make \vay, because the; nbo 
^^e^e on every side of them stood their ground 
Tbey that were with Abradatas therefore m 
that part where they fell on, running on those 
that stood against them, overturned them by 
the rapid course of the horses , and those 
fell they tore to pieces, both men and arms, 
horses and wheels, and whateier the si^thes 
caught hold of they cut their way through by 
lorce, whether arms or bodies of men 2a this 
inciipressible confusion, the wheels maluog' 
their way by jolts oier heaps of aU kinds, 
Abradatas fell, as did likewise the rest that 
broke m with bun. And here were these 
braic-men cut down and killed 

The Persians who followed up after Uicm, 
falling on those that were in disorder, where 
Abradatas and his men had broken in, did 
execution on them. But, where the Egyp*> 
tians were undisturbed, (and of these there 
were great numbers,) they tnarched up against 
the Penians Here began a temble combat 
of lances, jaielias, and swords, and the 
higypuans had the adi-ontage, both by their 
niultitude and by their arms, for their lances 
were very strong and of great length, (such as 
they ) et use at this day,) and their Urge shields 
were a better defence to them than corslets and 
the smaller sort of shield , and being fastened 
to their shoulders, were of service to them to 
make the strongest push. Therefore, cloung 
tbcir large shields together, they moved and 
pushed on The Persians bolding their 
smaller sort of shields in their hands at arm s 
length, were not able to sustain them, but 
retreated gradually, dealing and receiving 
blows, till they came to the engines. When 
they got thither, the Egyptians were again 
galled from the turrets. And tbey that were 
m the rear of all would not suOcr ciUier the 
archers orjavchnmicn to dy , but, holding ihcir 
swords at them, forced them to shoot and to 
throw ^Vnd great havoc and destruction there 
was of men, great clashing of arms and wcapoos 
of all kinds, and great noue of people, some 
colling to each other, some nuk ing eahorta 
tuns and some calling on the gods. 

On this Cyrus, pursuing those that w ere op- 
pouts to him, cune up , and when he »aw the 
Persians forced from tbeir staUoci, be was 
gneved, an! kaowang that he could by no other 
means souoer stop the progress of the rbcmy 
furw-ard, than by riding round, and gtiung to 
their rear, be commanded those that were vaUh 
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lam to follow. He rode round, and came up 
with their rear, where lus men, charging them, 
fell oil them as their backs were turned, and 
killed a great many The Egyptians, as soon 
as they perceived Uu«, cned out that the enemy 
vvas behind them, and, in this dutress, faced 
about. Here foot and horse fought promwcu* 
ously, and u mau falhng under Cyrus horse, 
and being trampled on, struck his sword into 
the horse a belly the horse, thus wounded, 
tossed and staggered, and threw Cyrus OS' 
On this occasion, one might seeofwhatadv-an 
tage It was fur a ruler to have the love of those 
that are under bis command , for all immcdi> 

; atAycned out, fell on, and fought, they pushed, 
and were themselves pushed m their turn , they 
, gave blows, and received them , and one of the 
attendants of Cyrus, leaping from bis horse, 
mounted Cyrus on him. \lbcn Cytus was 
mounted he perceived that the EgypUansweic 
now hard ptessed on every side, for ilystaspes 
was come up with the Persian horse, and 
Chiysantas in like manner But be would not 
now sulTer them to fall on the Egyptian pha* 
lanx, but to gall them with arrows and javelins 
at a distaiice , this he gave them orders to do. 
Then, in nding round, as he came up to the 
engmes, he thought it proper to mount a tumt 
to view whether any body of the enemy made 
a stand and fought. When he hod got up he 
saw the whole plain full of horses, men, ai d 
chanoU, some dying, some pursuing, tome vio 
tonous, some defiatcil, the enemy dyiig, and 
lus ow n men conquenng But hew u no long 
cr able to discovir, in any part, any that stood 
I but the Egyptians , and these, when they were 
I at B loss what to do, forming thcmsclTes Into 
^ a circle, with thcit aruu tuni^ to the view of 
I tbcu enemy, sat quietly under the shelter of 
I their shields, no longer acted, but vulTcred m * i 
[ cruel manner. 

CjTus bung struck vrith admiration of (he*s 
, men, and touched with pity that such Usvs 
men should perub, made all those ntreat list 
engaged against them, and suiTertd none to eua* 
unue fighting lie then sent to them a hrf*J 
to aak, “ whether they intended to be ad des- 
troyed fur men that had deserted and Wusysd 
them, or whether they chose to he saved with 
tb« trputauon of Wig hfsve men?' fWir 
reply was this How can we olum sofet/ 
and he reputed Waver" Then tjnis 
said c •* IleeauM »e see that joo «• tW «*-/ 
men that sUod your gtvui»4 au4 dare igtrr* 
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“ But then,” said the Egyptians, “ what is that 
we can handsomely do and obtain safety?” 
Cyrus to this said : “ If you cjui obtain it with- 
out betraying any of your allies and friends ; if 
you deliver up your arms to us, and become 
friends to those who choose to save you, when 
it is in their power to destroy you." IIa\-ing 
heard this, they asked this question : “ If we 
become your friends, Cyrus, how will you think 
lit to deal with us ?" Cyrus replied ; “ Both 
to do you good offices, and to receive them 
from you.” Then the Egyptians iigjiin asked : 
“ What good offices ?" And to this Cyrus 
said : “ As long as the war continues I will 
give you larger pay than you now receive ; 
when we have peace, to every one of you that 
will stay with me I will give lands, cities, 
women, and servants." The Egyptians hear- 
ing this, “ begged that they might be exempted 
from engaging in the war with him against 
Croesus ; for he was the only one," they said, 
“that they forgave." But, consenting to idl 
the rest, they on both sides pledged their faith 
reciprocally. The Egy’ptians that then remain- 
ed continue still to this day faithful to the Idng. 
And Cyrus gave them the cities Larissa and 
Cyllene, that are called the cities of the Egyp- 
tians, and lie up in the country in the neighbour- 
hood of Cuma, near the sea ; ajid their pos- 
terity have them'at this day in their possession. 

Cyrus having performed all these things, and 
it now growing dark, retreated, and he encamp- 
ed at Thybarra. In this battle the Egyptians 
only, of all the enemy’s people, gained reputa- 
■ tion ; and of those that were with Cyrus, the 
Persian cavalry were thought to have been the 
best ; so that the same sort of arms that Cynis 
at that time equipped his horsemen with con- 
tinue yet in use. The chanots that carried 
scythes gained likewise great fame ; so that this 
remains yet the chariots for war in use rvith 
the prince still reigning on in succession. The 
camels did no more than frighten the horses ; 
they that mounted them did no execution on 
the horsemen ; nor were they any of them 
, themselves killed by the horsemen, for no horse 
would come near them. This was then reckon- 
ed of use ; but no brave man will breed a camel 
for his own mounting, nor exercise and manage 
them, as intending to serve in war on them ; 
so that, taking up their old form again, they 
keep in the baggage-train. Cyrus’ men having 
taken their suppers, and placed their guards, as 
" as proper, went to rest. 


11. But Croesus immediately fled with his army 
to Sardis, The other nations retreated as far as 
they could in the night, taking their several ways 
home. As soon as it was day Cyrus led the army 
to Sanlis ; and when he got up to the walls of 
the place he raised engines, ns intending to form 
an attack on the widls, and provided ladders. 
Whilst he was doing these things, the next 
night, he made the Chaldeans and Persians 
mount that part of the Sardinian fortifications 
that was thought tlie most inaccessible ; and a 
certain Persian led them the way, who had 
been a slave to one of the garrisons in the cita- 
del, and had learnt the descent down to the 
river and the ascent from it. As soon as it 
was known that the heights above were taken, 
all the Lydians lied from the walls, all shifting 
for themselves as they were able. Cynis, as 
soon as it was day, entered the city, and gave 
out orders that no one should stir from his rank. 
Creesus, shut up in his palace, called out on 
Cyrus; but Cyrus, leaving a guard on Creesus, 
turned olf, and mounted up to the castle that 
was tidccn. 

And when ho saw the Persians keeping 
guard there, as became them, and the arms of the 
Chaldeans left alone, (for they themselves were 
run down to plunder the houses,) he presently 
summoned their commanders, and bade them 
quit the army immediately; “for I cannot 
bear,” said he, “ to see disorderly men get the 
advantage of others. And be it known to you,” 
said be, “ I was providing to manage so, as to 
make all the Chiddeans pronounce those for- 
tunate and happy that engaged with me in the 
war ; but now,” said he, “ do not wonder if 
somebody superior to you in strength happen 
to meet wth you as you go off.” The Chal- 
deans hearing this, were in great terror, begged 
him to allay his anger, and said, “ That they 
would restore him all the rich eflTects they had 
taken.” He told them, “ That he was not in 
any want -of them ; but,” said he, “ if you 
would ease me of my trouble and eoncern, give 
up all that you have got to those that keep 
guard in the castle ; for when the rest of the 
soldiers find that the orderly are the better for 
their being so, all will be well ^yith me.” The 
Chaldeans did as Cyrus had commanded them, 
and they that had been obedient to their orders 
got a great many rich effects of all kinds. Then 
Cyrus, having encamped his men towards that 
part of the city that he thought the most con- 
venient,' gave them all orders to stand to them 
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arm’; and take their dinners , and, having done ' 
this, he ordered Creesus to be brought to him. I 
Creesus, as soon as he saw Cyrus, &aid,| 
“ Joy and happiness to you, my soverign lord ' 1 
for, from hencefonrord, fortune has ordered ^ 
you to receive that name, and me to give it 
you ” “ The same 1 %nsh to jou, Croesus,” 
said he, “ since are men both of us. But 
Croesus,” said he, “ Mould you give me a little 
advice?’ “I wish, Cynis," said he, ” that I 
were able to find any good for you, for I be. 
lieve It might be of adv-antage to myself” 

“ Here then, Crmsus,” said he , *• observing 
that the soldiers, after having undergone many 
fatigues, and run many dangers, reckon them- 
selves now in possession of the richest city in 
Asia, next to Babylon, I think it fit that they 
should receive some profit m return for 1 
make account,” said he, " that, unless they re- 
ceive some fruit of their labours, I shall not 
have them long obedient to my orders . but I 
am not willing togiiethem up the city to plun- 
der , for 1 belieie that the city would be dcs- 
trojed by it, and, in a plunder, I know ^cry 
well that the worst of our men would have tb« 
advantage of the best." Cr<xsus, hearing this, 
said • Allow roe,' said be, ” to speak to such 
of the Lydians as I think fit, and to tell them 
that 1 have premlcd with you not to plunder, 
nor to suffer our wiics and children to betaken 
from us , but have promised you, that in lieu 
of these you shall certainly have from the Ly- 
dians, of thcir ow n accord, wbatev er there i; of 
worth and 1*0106 in Sardis, For w ben they bear 
this, I know they will hnng outwhatever there 
is here of value in the possession either of man 
or woman ,iknd yet by the time the year is 
completed, the «ty will be again in hkc manner 
full of things of value In great abundance but 
if you plunder it, you will Lave all manner of 
arts, that ore colled the tpnngs of nehes, and 
of all things valuable, destroy cd. And then you 
are at still liberty, after you have seen this, to 
come and consult whether you shall plunder the 
city or no. Send,” said he, ” in the first place, 
to my treasurers, and let your guanU take 
them from those that have the keeping them 
lor me.” 

Cyrus agreed to act In all things as Cnnus 
said I “ But by all mean*,” said he, ** tsU w« 
how things hare fsUrn out, m consc<{uenee of 
the answers you rteeire on your application to 
the Delphian orarle . f<.>r you are said to 1 ave 
l>aid the uiDKMt deruiion to A^xillo, loA to 
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batedone everything athis persuasion ” “ In. 
deed, Cyrus,” said he, “ I could wish that 
things stood thus with me, hut now have 1 
gone on immediately from the beginning doing 
things in direct opposition to Apollo ” “ How 
so?' said Cyrus, “pray inform me, for you 
tell me things that are unaccountable ” “ Be- 
cause,” «aid he, “ in the first place, neglecting 
to consult the god in what I wanted, I made 
trial of him whether he wris able to tell the 
truth. Kow, not only a god, but even men 
that arc of worth, when they find themselves 
distrusted, hav e no kindness fur those that dis- 
trust them And after he had found me doing 
things that were absurd, and knew that I was 
at a great distance from Delphi, then I sent to 
consult concerning my having sons. He at 
first made me noanswer, but bymy sending him 
many presents of gold, and many of silver, and 
by making roulutudcs of saciificcs, I had ren- 
dered him propitious to me, as I thought , and 
be then, on my consulting him what I should 
do that 1 might Iiare sons, answered, “that 1 
should have them ‘ And I had them, fur 
neither in this did he dval falsely with me. 
But when I had them, they were of no advan- 
tage to me, for one of them contmuci dumb, 
and be that wu the best of them penshed in 
the llowcr of his age Bauigufilicud wnh thu 
misfortune of my sons, I sent again, ai d in- 
quired of the god what to do, that 1 might pass 
the remainder of my Inc in tl e happiest man. 
ncr? and he made answer, * O Crwsui' by 
I the knowledge of thyself, thou will pass thy 
I days in liappmcss '' \\ ben I heard this oracle, 

I was pUaved with it for 1 thoubhthc had 
granted me liappincss, by raoiinanilii g me to 
do the easiest thing that could be j for of the 
rest of men, somo I thought it vv as possible fur 
one to know, and some not, but that every nun 
knew wliat be was bimieir. Afire this, duru g 
the whole time tliat I continued m peace, and 
afier the death of my son, I arevued ni j furtnne 
in nothing But when I was i>er*ua<Ied by 
the Assymn to make war on you, 1 fell into 
oil manner of dangrrs, but came olT safe w uhout 
gitunganyliarm. rvuw.neithcriuthiscan lUy 
any thing to the god s choree , fur after I knew 
myself not tubcsudirirnt to make waruub yuo 
vaiththehclpof the god, 1 came olf with sorely, 
both r&yvetr and tl omi Uiot attended me. But 
ibea again, being as it vrere byltu 

riches I * as p<i*»e»»«d of,hy tl ot« il->t U’e’srd uw 
tobe t!cir<h.ff, by theirevents they u***leiae, 
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and by men that in flattery told me, that if I 
would take on me the command, all men would 
obey me, and I should be tlie greatest of men ; 
and being puffed up by discourses of this kind, 
as all the kings around chose me their chief in 
the war, I accepted the command, as if I were 
suflicient to be the first of men, ignorant of 
myself, in imagining that I was able to make 
war with you ; you who, in the first place, arc 
descended from the gods, are born of a race of 
kings, and have been, from a boy, exercised to 
virtue. But of my own ancestors, the first 
that reigned, I have heard, became a king and 
a freeman at the same time. Having 'been 
therefore,” said he, “ thus ignorant, Iain justly 
punished for it : but now," said he, “ Cyrus, I 
know myself. And can you yet think that the 
words of Apollo are true, that, by knowing 
myself, I shall be happy? Of you I make the 
inquiry, for this reason, because you seem to 
me to be the best able to guess at it at this 
time, for you can make it good.” 

Then Cyrus said : “ Do you give me your 
opinion, Croesus, on this ; for, taking into con- 
sideration your former happiness, I have com. 
passion for you, and now give up into your 
possession the wife that you have, together 
with your daughters, (for daughters I hear you 
have,) your friends, servants, and table that 
you used to keep, but combats and wars I cut 
you off from.” “ By Jove ! then,” said Croesus, 
“consult no farther to make me an answer 
concerning my happiness ; for I tell you al- 
ready, if you do these things for me that you 
say you will, that then I am already in posses- 
sion of that course of life that others have, by 
my confession, thought the happiest, and I 
shall continue on in it.” Then Cyrus said; 
“ "Who is he that is in possession of that happy 
course of life ?” “ My own wife, Cyrus,” said 
he ; “ for she shared equally with me in all 
tender, good, pleasing, and agreeable things ; 
but in the cares about the success of these 
things in wars and battles, she shared not at 
all. So that, in my opinion, you provide for 
me in the manner that I did for the person 
that, of all mankind, 1 loved the most ; so that 
I think myself indebted to ApoUo in some far- 
ther presents of gratitude and thanks.” Cy- 
rus, hearing this discourse, admired bis good 
humour : and he carried him about with him 
wherever he went, either thinking that he was 
of use, or reckoning it the safest way to do so. 
Thus then they went to rest. 


III. The next day Cyrus, calling togetlier 
his friends and the commanders of the army, 
ordered some of them to receive the treasures, 
and some to take from amongst all the riches 
that Croesus should deliver up, first, for the 
gods, such of them as the magi should direct ; 
then to receive the rest, put it into chests, and 
jiack it up in the waggons, putting the wag- 
gons to the lot, and so to convey it wherever 
they went, that, when opportunity served, they 
might every one receive their deserved share. 
These men did so accordingly. 

And Cyrus, calling to some of -his servants 
that were there attending him, “ Tell me,” 
said he, “ has any of you seen Abradatas ? for 
I admire that he, who was so frequently in our 
company before, now docs not appear.” One 
of the servants therefore replied : “ My sove- 
reign, it is because he is not living, but died in 
the battle as he broke in with his chariot on 
the Egyptians. All the rest of them, except 
his particular companions, they say, turned off 
when they saw the Egyptian’s compact body. 
His wife is now said to have taken up his dead 
body, to have jflaced it in the carriag'* that sho 
herself was conveyed in, and to have brought 
it hither, to some place on the river Pactolus, 
and her servants they say are digging a grave 
for the deceased on a certain elevation. They 
say that his wife, after having set him out with 
all the ornaments she has, is sitting on the 
ground with his head on her knees.” Cyrus 
hearing this, gave himself a blow on the thigh, 
mounted bis horse presently, at a leap, and 
taking with him a thousand horse, rode away 
to this scene of affliction j but gave orders to 
Gadatas and Gobryas to take with them all 
the rich ornaments proper for a friend and an 
excellent man deceased, and to follow after 
him ; and whoever had herds of cattle with him, 
he ordered them to take both oxen, and horses, 
and sheep, in good number, and to bring them 
away to the place where, by inquiry, they 
should find him to be, that he might sacrifice 
there to Abradatas. 

As soon as he saw the woman sitting on the 
ground, and the dead body there lying, he shed 
tear^ at the afflicting sight, and said : “Alas ! thou 
brave and faithful soul ! hast thou left us.? — 
and art thou gone ?” At the same time he took 
him by the right hand, and the hand of the de- 
ceased came away, for it bad been cut off with 
a sword by the Egyptians. He, at the sight of 
this, became yet much more concerned than 
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before The woman shrieked out maliment- 
abJe manner, and, taking the hand from Cjrus, 
kissed It, fitted it to its proper place again as 
well as she could, and said “ The rest, C^tus, 
IS in the same condition, but what need you 
see It ^-^And I know that I was notoneof the 
least concerned m these hia sufferings , and, 
perhaps, you were not less so , for I, fool that 
1 was ’ frequently exhorted him to behave la 
such a manner as to appear a fnend to you 
w ortby of notice , and I know he never thought 
of w hat he himself should suffer, but of u bat 
he should do to please you He is dead, there* 
fore,” said she, “ wntbout reproach, and I, who 
urged bun on, sit here alne >” C^tus, abcddwg 
tears for some time m silence, then spoke , 
'* He has died, woman, the noblest death, for 
he has died victorious < do you adorn him with 
these things that I furnish you with ** (And 
Qohryas and Gadataswero then come up and 
had brought nch ornaments in great abundance 
inth them ) “ Then, ’ said he, " be assured be 
shall not want re<pect and honour in all other 
things but, o>er and above, multitudes shall 
concur ii> rauing him a monument that shall 
he worthy of us , and all the sacrifices shall be 
made him that ore proper to be made m ho- 
nour of a braie man Vou,” said he, ** shall 
Dot be left destitute , but, for the sake of your 
modesty and ei ery other i irtue. I wiU pay yxiu 
all other honours, as well as iilaco those about 
you who shall conicyyou wbereicryou please 
Do you but make it kno\vn to me who it is 
that you desire to be rout eyed to.** And 
Panthea replied •< Be confident, Cyrus,” said 
she, “ I will not conceal from you who it is 
tkit I desire to go to.” I 

He, lusuig said tbu, went away \nth great | 
pity for the woman, that she should have lost 
such a husband, and for (he roan that be should 
have left such a wife behind him, ncser to tee 
her more. The woman gase orders to her 
sen-ants to retirr, ** Till such time,*' said she, 
as I have lamented my husband si I please." ; 
Her nunc she bid to stay, and gaie her orders 
that, when she was dead, she should wrap her 
and her husband up in one minlle ti^lber 
rbo nurse, after haung repeatedly begged her 
not to do thus, and mccUig snth no succros. 
hut obserni g her to grow angry, sat herself 
down, breaking out uuo tears. She, hc«g 
Ixrorrhand prasiJrd wnihatnurd, )uU«4 her- 
self, Slid laying her head down on her bus* 
bsiid s brvast, the died. The Dut>« set up • 
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lamentable cry, and covered them both as Pan 
thea had directed. 

Cyrus, 04 soon os he was iaCortacd of »ba 
the woman bad done, being struck with it 
j went to help her if he could. The sci 
rants, being three in mimber, seeing what ha 
been done, drew their swords and kiUe 
themselves, os they stood at the place wher 
she had ordered them. And the oionument i 
now said to ba> e been raised by continuing th 
mount on to the sen-ants , and on a pillar abov 

( they say, the aaraesof the man and womai 
were written in Synac letters. Below, the] 
I say, there were three pillars, and that they wen 
jfisenbed thus “ Of the sen-ants.” Cyrus 
when he came to this melancholy scene, was 
struck with admiration of the woman, and bar 
ing lamented oter her, wentanay. He tool 
care of them, as was proper, that all the funeral 
ntes should be paid them in the noblest man 
ncr, and the monument they say, w-as raised up 
to a very great sue. 

IV After this the Conans, foiling Into foe- 
I ttons, and the parties making war on each 
other, and having their bahitauons u places of 
strength, both called in Cyrus. Cyrus, remum- 
mg at Sardis, mode engines and battering runs 
to demobih the walls of those that ihuuld re- 
fuse to submit, and sent Adiums, a Persian, 
one who was not unable, m othir respects, nor 
unskilled in w ar, and is v cry agreeable man, into 
Cano, and gave him on army. The Ciiiciani 
and Cyprians very readily engaged with him ui 
that service , for which reason he never sent a 
Persian as govcnior over the Cdicions or 
Cypruns, but contented himsclfwitb their na- 
tional kings, only receiving a Inbuie from them, 
and appointing them their quotas for mibury 
service whenever be should wont (hem. Adu- 
siuj, at the bead of his army, came into Cons { 
and, from both parties of the Canons, there 
were people thst came to him, and were ready 
to adoiic him into their { Isccs of strength, 
the prejudice of their opposite fsction. 

Adusius behaved to both In this manner i 
whichcvrr of the parties be ronfrrrrd with, he 
tol I them that w hM they hail sold was just t be 
aanl that they must needs keep >t roucraled 
from ibclr siitagonuta that he and they weie 
fnrads, that by this mciuis he ro>»ht Ml 
their antagonnu whilst they were uspeej-ued. 

; As lestimonuls of ihAr f sith, he f**jvir*>i that 
the CaruM should swear, witfc»>ut 
to admit him sad his peep** I*!*** thsiT p*j<s» 
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of strength, for the service of Cyrus and of the 
Persians ; and he would himself make oath to 
enter their place of strength for the service 
of those that admitted him. Having done this, 
then privately and unknowni to each other, 
he appointed them both the same night ; and 
that night he got within their walls, and 
seized the fortifications of both. As soon as 
day came he sat himself between them with 
his army about him, and summoned the pro- 
per persons on both sides to attend. These 
men when they saw each other, were astonish- 
ed, and thought themselves both deceived. 
And Adusius spoke to this effect : “ I swore 
to you, men of Caria, that I would without 
fraud enter your fortifications, to the advantage 
of those that admitted me •, therefore, if I de- 
stroy either of you, I reckon that I have made 
this entry to the damage of the Carians ; but if 
I procure you peace, and liberty to you both to 
cultivate your lands with security, I then 
reckon I am come for your advantage. From 
this day therefore, it is your part to join in 
correspondence with each other in a friendly 
manner, to cultivate your lands 5 to give and 
receive each other’s children mutually in mar- 
riage ; and if any one attempt to deal unjustly 
in any of these matters, to all such Cyrus and 
we will be enemies.” After this the gates of 
the fortresses were thrown open, the ways 
were full of people passing from one to 
another, the lands were full of labourers, they 
celebrated festivals in common, and all was full 
of peace and satisfaction. 

Meanwhile there came people from Cyrus 
to inquire whether he wanted either a rein- 
forcement or engines. Adusius returned an- 
swer : “ That, for the present, he might turn 
his forces another way.” And at the same 
time that he made this answer he led the army 
away, leaving garrisons in the castles. The 
Carians prayed him to stay ; and on his 
refusal, they sent to Cyrus, begging him to 
send Adusius to them as their governor. Cy- 
rus, meanwhile, had sent Hystaspes away with 
an army to Phrygia, on the Hellespont ; and 
when Adusius arrived, he ordered him to lead 
his army on in the way that Hystaspes was 
gone before, that those people might the more 
readily submit to Hystaspes, when they heard 
that there was another army advancing. The 
Greeks that inhabited on the seaside prevail- 
ed, by many presents, not to admit the barba- 
rians \vithin their walls; but they engaged to 
pay a tribute, and serve in war where Cyrus 


should command them. The king of Pluygia 
prepared himself, as intending to keep posses- 
sion of his places of strength, and not to sub- 
mit, and he sent word accordingly. But when 
the commanders under him revolted from him, 
he became destitute, and at last fell into the 
hands of Hystaspes, to receive the punishment 
that Cyrus should think fit to inflict on him. 
Hystaspes then, leaving strong Persian garri- 
sons in the castles, went away, and, together 
with his own men, carried off considerable 
numbers of the Phrygians, both horse and 
shield-men. Cyrus sent orders to Adusius to 
join Hystaspes, and to take such of the Phry- 
gians as took part with them, and bring them 
away with their arms ; but such as had shown 
an inclination to make war on them, to take 
both their horses and arms from them, and 
command them all to attend them with slings. 
These men did accordingly. 

Cyrus then set forward from Sardis, leaving 
there a numerous Persian garrison, and taking 
Crojsus with him, and a great many waggons 
loaded with abundance of rich effects of all 
kinds. And Creesus came to him with an 
e.xact account in writing of what was in each 
waggon, and delivering the writings to Cyrus, 
said : “ By these, Cyrus,” said he, “ you will 
know who it is that justly delivers the things 
that he takes with him into his charge, and 
who it is that does not.” Then Cyrus said : 
“ You do extremely well, Croesus, in being 
thus provident and careful ; but they that have 
the charge of these things for me, are such as 
deserve to have them, so that if they steal any 
of them, they steal what belongs to them- 
selves.” At the same time he delivered the 
writings to his friends and chief officers, that 
they might know which of those that were in- 
trusted with these things delivered them up to 
them safe, and which of them did not. Such 
of the Lydians as he saw setting themselves out 
handsomely in their arms, horses, and chariots, 
and using all their endeavours to do what they 
thought would please him, these he took with 
him in arms. But from those that he saw- 
attended with dissatisfaction he took their 
horses, and gave them to the Persians that 
first engaged in the service with him ; he burnt 
their arms, and obliged them to follow with 
slings. And all those that he disarmed, of the 
several nations that he subjected, he obliged 
them to practise the sling, reckoning it a servile 
sort of arms : for there are occasions when 
slingers, accompanied with other forces, are of 
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i ery great use , but when a force consists alt of Then the hor«e and light-anned men on the 
sJuigers, they are not able of therasehes to wings came up nearer olvrajs to the corn- 
stand against a >ery few men, that mardi up mander m^hief, as the phalanx became less 
close on them with arms proper for dose en- extended by being thus doubled in depth, 
gagement. When they were thus collected together they 

In his march to Babylon he overthrew the retreated, by falling icvt till they got perfectly 
Phrjgians of the Greater Phrjgia. Heover- out of weapons cast from the walls when 
threw the Cappadocians, andbe subjected the they were got outof weaponscast they turned, 
Arabians And out of all these he armed no and moi'ing forward a few steps, they turned 
le«s than forty thousand Persian horsemen ogam to their shields about, and stood faong 
Abundance of tbe horses that belonged to the walls, and the greater distance they were 
prisoners taken, he distributed amongst all hu oiT, so much the scldomcr they faced about, 
albes He came at last to Babylon, bnnging nnd when they thought tbemsches safe, they 
w itb him a mighty multitude of horse, a mighty made olT in a conliimcd march till tbc) reached 
mulutude of archers and jaiebn men, but theur tenU 

slingers innumerable ^Vhen they were encamped Cjtus summoned 

V When Cyrus got to Babylon he posted to him the proper persons, and said “hnends 
his whole army round the city, then rode round and allies { w e hai e token a new of the city 
tbe city himself, together with bis friends, and round, and I do not ilnd that I can ducotcr it 
with such of hi 3 allies as be thought proper is possible for one, by any attack, to make 
When he had taken a iieiv of tbc walls be oneself master of walls that arc so stroi g and 
prepared for drawing off the army from before so high But the greater the numben of men 
the city, andacertain desertercoming off, told intheatyare, since ibey venture not out to 
him that they intended to foil on him when he f>Shb so much the sooner, in my opinion, they 
drew off the army « For, os they took ibcif »«y be taken by famine. Therefore, unless 
saw from the walls, said he, ' your phalanx you hate some other method to propose, I say 
appeared to them to be but weak." And no that these men must be besieged and takin in 
wonder that it really wan so, for his men cn. that manner " Then Chrysantas said “ Boc« 
compassing a great extent of wall, the phalanx not this n\cr, that u above two stadia over, 
was, of iiccessit), to be drawn out into but nm through the midst of theoly?" “ kes, 
little depth. Cyrus having beard this, and by Jove'" said Gobryas, and it is of so guat 
standing in tbe centre of his army with those a depth, that two men, one standing un the 
tiat were about him, gave orders that the other, would not reach above the waCir, so 
heavy armed men, from both tbe cxticnutics, that the city u yet stronger by iLc nicr than 
closing up the phalanx, should move away, by its walls." flcn Cyrus saiJi 'Chryisn. 
along by that )iart of the army that stood sull, tiis, kt uv lay aside these thii gt that are shore 
till each extremity came up and joined in the our force it is our business, as soon as jws- 
eentre On tl eir doing this, therefore, it gave siUe, to dig u broad and as deep a ditch as we 
lie greater courage to those that stood, can, each part of us measunt g out Its proi)or. 
bt'cjusc they were now of double the depth Uon that by this means wc may vvant the Icwtr 
they were of bcforci and it gave courage in men to kcip watch." 

Uko manner to those that moved away, for So ineaiuiing out the ground around the 
iht j that stood their ground were immcdutily wall, and frum the n le of the rmr, leavii g a 
on the enemy ^\Lcn both tbe cxtrviwtica sjisco sulScicnl for Urge lurrcU, he dug round 
marched and joined up to each olUr, they tic wall on every side a very great .hteh, srd 
stood sull. beng now much tie stronger, thcr they ihtew up tie isrth towards iLcmvelve*. 
that moved off, by means of those that vrere In the test jlacr, he built the turrets on tt# 
before llwm, and ibey that were in froot, by nvrr, laying their foundation on jm-ih trees, 
mrsns of (iios« that were now behind tbrsa that were tot less than a hundred feet In 
The phabuix bemg thus closed ujs lU best Uigtb fur there arc those U wen ti-*t 
men came of ncccs* I y to be rsrged fust and gruvr «'s«» to* yd ^eiitcr length ll.*« {hit j 
hut, ai d the worst ui the tmdUe Andad.** wA I* n ticcs, that are li«»»<d,l<«d u? uA-^r 
of tUs kird Seemed to W 1L4 tmt |h* we At as a>»es do thwt arc U-ied to iho 
ad»i>ud both for fohiu ^ ai d to pevr ( tLA** |oais-s*i^c. He |l*e<d the luris » ua these j 
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for this reason, that it might carry the stronger 
appearance of his preparing to block up the 
city, and as if he intended that if the river 
made its way into the ditch it might not carry 
off the turrets. He raised likewise a great 
many other turrets on the rampart of earth, 
that he might have as many places as were 
proper for his watches. These people were thus 
employed. But they that were within the 
walls laughed at this blockade, as being them- 
selves provided with necessaries for above 
twenty years. Cyrus hearing this, divided liis 
army into twelve parts, ns if he intended' that 
each part should serve on the watch one month 
in the year. And when the Babylonians heard 
this they laughed yet more than before ; think- 
ing with themselves that they were to be 
watched by the Phrygians, Lydians, Arabians, 
and Cappadocians, men that were better iiffccted 
to them than' they were to the Persians. The 
ditches were now finished. 

And Cyrus, when he heard that they were 
celebrating a festival in Babylon, in wliich all 
the Babylonians drank and revelled the whole 
night; on that occasion, as soon as it grew 
dark,' took a number of men with him, and 
opened the ditches into the river. IVhen this 
was done the water ran off in the niglit by the 
ditches, and the passage of the river through 
the city became passable. When the affair of 
the river was thus managed, Cyrus gave orders 
to the Persian commanders of thousands, both 
foot and horse, to attend him, each with bis 
thousand drawn up two in front, and the rest 
of the allies to follow in the rear, ranged as 
they used to be before. They came accord- 
ingly. Then he making those that attended his 
person, both foot and horse, to go down into 
the dry part of the river, ordered them to try 
whether the channel of the river was passable. 
And when they brought him word that it was 
passable, he then called together the commanders 
both of foot and horse, and spoke to them in 
this manner : 

“ The river, my friends, has yielded us a 
passage into the city ; let us boldly enter, and 
not fear any thing within, considering that these 
people that we are now to march against are 
the same that we defeated while they had their 
' allies attending them, while they were awake, 
sober, armed, and in order. But now we march 
to them at a time that many of them are asleep, 
many drunk, and aU of them in confusion ; and 
when they discover that we are got in, they 


will then, by means of their constcrnafion, be 
yet more unfit for service than they are now. 
But in case any one apprehend, (what is said 
to be terrible to those that enter a city,) lest, 
mounting to the tops of their houses, they dis- 
charge down on us on every side : — as to this, 
be still more at ease ; for if they mount to the 
tops of their houses, wo have then the god 
Vulcan for our fellow-combatant; their porclies 
arc easily set fire to ; their doors are made 
of the palm-tree, and anointed over with 
bituminous matter, which will nourish the 
llamc. We have torches in abundance, that 
will presently take fire; we have plenty of 
pitch and tow, that will immediately raise a 
mighty flame ; so that they must of necessity 
lly from off their houses immediately, or im- 
mediately be burnt. Come on then; take to 
your arms, and, with the help of the gods, I 
will lead you on. Do you,” said he, “ Gobryas 
and Gadatas, show us the ways ; for you are 
acquainted with them, and wheji we are got in, 
lead us the readiest way to the palace." “ It 
may be no wondei', perhaps,” said they th.at 
were with Gobryas, “ if the doors of the palace 
are open, for the city seems to-night to be in a 
general revel, but we shall meet with a guard 
at the gates, for there is iilways one set there." 
“ We must not then be remiss," said Cyrus, 
“but march, that we take them as much un- 
prepared as is possible.” 

When this was said they marched ; and, of 
those that they met with, some they fell on 
and killed, some fled, and some set up a cla- 
mour. They that were with Gobryas joined 
in the clamour with them, as if they were 
revellers themselves, and marching on the 
shortest way that they could, they got round 
about the palace. Then they that attended 
Gadatas and Gobryas in military order found 
the doors of the palace shut; and they that 
were posted opposite to the guards fell on 
them, as they were drinldng, with a great deal 
of light around them, and used them immedi- 
ately in a hostile manner. As soon as the 
noise and clamour began, they that were within' 
perceiving the disturbance, and the king com- 
manding them to examine what the matter was, 
ran out, throwing open the gates. They that 
were with Gadatas, as soon as they saw the 
gates loose, broke in, pressing forward on the 
runaways, and dealing their blows amongst 
them, they came up to the king, and found him 
now in a standing posture, with his sword 
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drawn They that were ^^ith Gadatas and a king, that he might appear but wWom, and 
Gobryas, being many m number, mastered ium, man anful manner, with the least en\ythat 
they likewise that were with him were killed, was possible, was of opinion to effect it with 
one holding up something before him, another the consent of his fnends, he coninrcd U 
flying, and another defending himself with any therefore in this manner as soon as it was 
thing that he could meet with. Cyrus sent a day, taking a station in some place where ho 
body of horse up and doivn through the streets, thought it proper, be admitted anyone that 
bidding them kill tbose that they found abroad, bad a mind to speak with him, and, after bar* 
and ordering some who understood the Syrian inggiien him hisanswcr, dismissed him. The 
language to proclaim It to thosethatweieintbe people, as soon as they knew be ga\-c admiU 
bouses to remam within, and that if any were tance. resorted to the place in disorderly and 
found abroad they should be killed. These men unmanageable multitudes , and, bythurpres. 
did accordingly. Gadatas and Goheyas then sing round about the entrance, there \ras a 
came up, and hanng first paid their adoration mighty struggle and contention, and the scr. 
to (be gods for the reienge they hid bad on I'ants that attended, distinguishing os well as 
their impious king, they then kissed the hands they could, let them in ^V'hcn any of bis 
and feet of Cyrus, shedding many tears in the fhends, by pressing their way through the 
midst of their joy and satisfocQon crowd, appeared before him, Cyrus, holding 

When day came, and they that guarded the out bis hand, drew them to him, and spoke to 
castles percened that the city was taken and them thus Wait hen, my fnends, till we 
the lung dead, they gave up the castles. Cy* hare despatched the crowd, and then we wiU 
XUS immediately took possession of the castles, confer at leisure.” Ills fnends waited, and the 
and sent commanders mth gamsons wto crowd flocked in more and more uU thecicn* 
them. He gai e up the dead to be buned by log came on them, before lo could be at leisure 
theie relations, and ordered heralds to make to confer with his fnends. So Cyrus then 
proclamation that the Bahytoouns should bung spoke "^D^v, good people,” said he,"itis 
out then arms, and made it be declared that time to separate , come ogam to*taorrovv rnoru* 
in whatcicr house any arms should he found, ing, for I have o mmJ to haio loma ducourte 
all the people in it should suffer death They with you.” llis fnends hcanng thu ran off, 
accordingly brought out their arms, and Cyrus and went thiir way with great sacUfsetion, 
had them deposited in the cosUcs, that they having dune penance m iho wont of all kiod of 
might be ready in case be should wont them . ncccssancs. Thus they went to rest. The 
on any future occasion { nest day Cyrus attended at the some place t 

lllicn these things bad been done, (hen, first and a much gtxsitcr multitude of pioplo thst 
summoning the magi, he commanded them to i were desirous to be udmittcd to him, stood 
choose out for the gods the firstefruits of ccr> I round about, attending much sooner than his 
taia portions of ground for sacred use, os out fmnds Cyrus, therefore, fomung a Ur^o or- 
of a city taken by the sword, lifter (hu he do of Persian Isncc men, bade thcin let none 
distributed bouses and palaces to those that ho (wss but hit fi lends, and the I’mun cotamand* 
reckoned bod been sharers with him in oU the | era of his allies, ^^hcn these men were tact 
acuoni that had been performed. He mode i ho spoke to them to thu effect i 
the distribuUODi in the manner (hot hod hern I hnenda and allies ) we hare nothing that 
determined, the best things to th« best dcicrr- ' wc ran Uy to the charge of (he gods, os not 
ing, and if any ono thought hinuelf wronged I having hiihcrto rfftctrJ wlaUrcr we hart 
ho ordured him to come and aciiuaint him with j wuhed fur i but if thu he (ho cooic'iur&ce of 
in He gave out orders to the llabylo.dai»# lo performing great thujgi. that toe cannot ob. 
culiiiste ihtir land, to pay ihcir taxes, and lo Uln • htllo Icuuru fuf on<»«lf, nor cn^oy oay 
sene those that they were scu tally pita to. ' utlsfocUun wlib ones fnerds, 1 UJ 
The PcrMans, and such os were his fsUow« to such IwppiAcsa hou oWncJ,” sa-1 W, 
sharers, and those of his oliies that chose to ‘•yesterday, that begianhij la the rntriur^* to 
rtouin with him, he ordered lo talk as masters pse auJwoee to (Lose that cun*, w» *h-l 
of those they had received. make oa end b*firf< the eteabg, and now 

After this, t'yrus, drsuiag nwr to Kl bias- you xe that these, *1*1 inaay nn-es itao tL,»4 
self oa such a os he thought beenuurg that a.ur,ded yesterday, ars UrtalA.«*t« la..eisd- 
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ing to give us trouble. If one submit oneself 
therefore to this, I reckon that but a very lit- 
tle part of me will fall to your share, and but 
a little of you to mine ; and in myselti I know 
very well I shall have no share at all. Be- 
sides,” said he, “there is another ridicidous 
thing that I take notice of : I stand affected to 
you, as it is natural for me to do ; but of those 
that stand here around, I may know here and 
there one, or perhaps none at all ; and these 
men stand so disposed as to think, that if they 
can get the better of you in, crowding, they 
shall effect what they desire at my hands soon- 
er than you shall. Yet I should think it pro- 
per, that if any of them want me, they should 
make their court to you that are my friends, 
and beg to be introduced. But somebody then 
perhaps may say : ‘ "Why did I not set myself 
on this footing from the beginning? and why 
did I give myself up so in common?’ Why, 
because I knew that the affairs of war were of 
such a nature that the commander ought not 
to be behindhand either in knowing what was 
fit to be known, or in executing what the oc- 
casion required. And such commanders as 
were seldom to be seen, I thought, let slip 
many things that were proper to be done : but 
since war, that requires the utmost labour and 
diligence, is now ceased, my own mind seems 
to me to requu’e some rest : as I am therefore 
at a loss what to do, that our own affairs and ] 
those of others that it is our part to take care 
of may be established on the best footing, let 
some one or other give us such advice as he 
thinks the most advantageous.” Thus Cyrus 
spoke. 

Then Artabazus, he who had said hereto- 
fore that he was his relation, rose up after him 
and spoke : “ You have done "very well, Cy- 
rus,” said he, “ in beginning this discourse ; for 
while you were yet very young I set out with 
a desire to be your friend ; but observing that 
you- were not at all in want of me, I neglected 
coming to you. When you came afterwards 
to want me, as a zealous deliverer of Cyaxares’ 
orders to the Medes, I counted on it, that if I 
undertook this for you with zeal, I should be- 
come your intimate friend, and converse with 
you as long as I pleased. These things were 
so effectually done, that I had your commen- 
dation. After this the Hyreanians first be- 
came our friends, and this while we were in 
great distress for assistants j so that, in the trans- 
port, we almost carried them about with us 


in our arms. After this, when the enemy’s 
camp was taken, I did not think that you were 
at leisure for me, and I excused you : after 
this Gb^Jryas became your friend, and I was 
I’ejoiced at it : then Gadatas too, and it became 
a downright labour to share of you. When 
the Suciuns and Cadusians became your allies 
and friends, it was probably very fit for them 
to cultivate and serve them, for they had serv- 
ed you. When we camo back again to the 
place from whence we set out, then seeing you 
taken up with your horse, your chariots, and 
your engines, I thought that when you -were at 
leisure from all this, then you would have 
leisure for mo : but when the terrible message 
ciune, that all mankind were assembling against 
us, I determined with myself that this was the 
decisive affair; and, if things succeeded well 
here, I thought myself sure that we should then 
plentifully enjoy each other’s company and con- 
verse. Now we have fought the decisive battle 
and conquered ; we have Sardis and Crmsus in 
our hands ; Babylon we have taken ; and we 
have borne down all before us ; and yet, by the 
god jVIithras! yesterday, had not I made my 
way with my fist through the multitude, I had 
not been able to get to you. And when you 
had taken me by the hand and bade me stay by 
you, then there I stood to be gazed at, for pass- 
ing the whole day with you without either 
meat or drink. Now therefore if any means 
can be found, that they who have been the 
most deserving shall have the greatest share of 
you, it is well ; if not, then would I again give 
out orders from you that all should depart ex- 
cepting us that have been your friends from 
the beginning.” 

At this Cyrus and many others laughed. 
Then Chiysantas the Persian rose, and spoke 
thus : “ Heretofore probably, Cyrus, you kept 
yourself open to the eyes of all, for the reasons 
you have yourself expressed, and because we 
were not the people that you were chiefly to 
cultivate, for we attended for our own sakes ; 
but your business was, by all methods, to gain 
the multitude, that they might, with all possible 
satisfaction, be ready to undergo labours and 
run dangers with us: but since you are not 
only in circumstances to do this, but are able 
to acquii’e others that you may have occasion 
for, it is now very fit that you have a house 
yourself. Or what enjoyment can you have of 
your command, if you are the only one that 
does not share a home ? than which there is no 
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place that to men is more sacred, none more aiyuiqent on the example of nthpr nmml f, for 
agreeahJe to them, and none nearer to them m ticious hordes are thus made to gire orct biting, 
their affections. And then," said he, "do you and indeed being Maous, but are not at all the 
not think that we must be ashamed to sec jou less dt for scrnce in war and bulls, in like 
abroad, faring hard, t\hen we ourseUes are m manner.throwofthcuinsolenceanduntractable* 
bouses, and seem to hate so much the advantage ness, but they are not deprived of their strength 
of JOU?’ ^Vhen Chrysantas had said this and fitness for labour Dogs also gue oiet 
many more concurred Mith him in iL the trick of leaving their roasters, but, for 

After this he entered the royal palace, and their svatching, and their use in hunting, they 
they that conveyed the treasures from Sardis arc not at all the worse 3Ien, in the same 
deUiered them up here. 'When Cyrus enter- manner, become the more gentle j but they arc 
ed, be first sacrificed to the goddess Vesta, and not the less careful of things that arc given 
then to Eegal Juve, and to uhaUver other them m charge, nor ore they worse horsemen, 
deity the roagi thought proper. Having done nor less able at throwing the jav clin, nor less 
lbj«, he now began to regulate other affairs, desirous of honour. And they have made it 
snd considering wliat his business was, and evident, that both m war and in bunting they 
that be was taking on him the government of still preserve emulation in tbcir muids. And, 
great multitudes of men, he prepared to take with respect to their fidelity on occasion of 
up his habitation in the greatest city of ail that (heir masters' being destrojed, thej have stood 
were of note m the vv orld, and this city bad as tbe greatest trials, and no men Iiave ever 
great enmity to him os any city could have shown greater imunccs of Cdclitj in tbc im*- 
to a man. fonuncs of ihcir masters than such men lute 

Taking these things into his consideration, be done. But, if they may bo thought to have 
thought himself m want of u guard about his lost something of the strength of their bodiei, 
person, and well knowing that men are at no anns perhaps may msVe it up, and put the 
time so much exposed os while they are eating, weak and the strong on tbc same level in war. 
or drinking, or bathuig, or on thetr led, or Judging things to be thus, be began from liia 
asleep, ho examined with himself what sort of door.kcipcr*, and selected from such persons 
people he might have about him that might be all those that ofCoatcd about bis person. But 
best trusted on these occasions , and he was of then being of opinion that ibis was not a suf> 
opinion that no man could ever be trusted who fiocnt guard against the great mulutudc of 
should love another more than the person who people that were djuffecicd toivuda him, he 
wonted his guard. Those men therefore that considered whom be should take from omongit 
had sons or wives that were agreeable to them, all the rest, os tbe most faithful for bis guard 
or youths that they were fund of, be judg> round tbc palace. Ob^ening thircfure that 
cd to be under a natural necessity of lovuig tbe IVrsuuu, while at home, were those that 
them host, and therefure thought (hat tho&e fared the luirdist on account of their ^xnerty, 
who were emasculated would have the greatest an lined in the most lahonuus manner, because 
affection for such as were able to enneh ibcni their country was rocky and barren, and they 

the most, to redress them in case of anj wroi g themvclvcs forced to work with thrif own 

done ihem, and to bestow boiioun on them ha.ids he thought these would be the moil 
and, m hii bounty to these people, he ifaougbl jlcascd with that sottoflife that they lurl with 
that no one could cicccd luinself licstdisall him Out of (hrae therefore he took lea 
ihu, they being ibe object of other mens con- thousand lancc-mrn, who kept KuoiJ Wh 
tempt, arc, for this reason, in want of a master iHeht and day rauiid about tl e luLi'C, wLilsI 
to counUiianco and 4up}*ort them, for there he kept «iuul at tomej and when !.« wen* 
is no man tl.aldoe« hoi think it hu due to a*- abn>»d they norrhrd with him, tarred incedef 
surae the u|per hand of them in every ihing, on every side of him. fUn ikinking it 
unices some su{wnor power control hna Ui necessary that thtr# shoold a fuard »jf- 
it} but rvothii g Ltndrrs such a strvanl fruas Cctcni for the wkotc city, vsbtthcf te ««-f# 
havirglhe up,<rhando( aUlnhis fidslsty toLu tier* }rrsckt U«K.f, of ai-ent a’ro*i, k* 
nuitcT. riist tLry were desltluteof all* gour, oUWishcd a »i.d.«icrt ia 

which is what tc.o»t J<i5ple think, dsJ Pot aud a,{.«-tfd the IksLy-c" 

a, ,<ar to kna la be so. and W gruuitdcdLis me® 1 ami.e vsnb lUa jsy, (o •- •• 
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tress tliem qs much os be could, that they 
might be reduced to the lowest condition, and 
be the most easily managed. This guard, that 
was then established about his own person and 
in Babylon, continues on the same footing at 
this day. 

Then taking into his consideration how his 
whole dominion might be maintained, and 
more might be acquired, he was of opinion 
that these mercenaries were not so much 
better tlian the people subjected, as they were 
fewer in number. He determined therefore 
that be ought to retain those brave men, who 
had, with the assistance of the gods, helped 
him to his conquest, and to take care that they 
should not grow remiss in the practice of vir- 
tue. And that he might not seem to order 
and direct them, but that, as judging of them- 
selves what was best, they might persevere in 
virtue, and cultivate it, he called together the 
alike-honoured, and all such as were proper, as 
well as those whom be thought worthy to share 
with him, both in his labours and ads’antages, 
and when they were met he spoke to this 
effect ; 

“ My friends and allies ! we owe the great- 
est thanks to the gods for having granted us 
the things of which we thought ourselves 
worthy ; for we are now possessed of a very 
large and noble country, and of people who, by 
their labour in the culture of it, will maintain 
us. We have houses and furniture in them ; 
and let none of you imagine that by this pos- 
session he holds things that are foreign and not 
belonging to him ; for it is a perpetual law 
amongst all men, that when a city is taken 
from an enemy, both the persons and treasures 
of the inhabitants belong to the captors. What- 
ever it is therefore that you possess, you do not 
possess it unjustly ; but whatever you suffer 
them to keep, it is in benignity and love to 
mankind that you do not take it away. As to 
the time to come, my judgment is this ; if we 
turn ourselves to a negligent and abandoned 
course of life, and to the luxury and pleasure 
of Adcious men, who think labour to be the 
greatest misery, and a life of ease to be a plea- 
sure, then, I say, we shall presently become of 
less value in ourselves, and shall presently lose 
all our advantages. For to have been once 
brave men is not sufficient in order to continue 
brave men, unless one continue careful of 
oneself to the end. But as all other arts when 
neglected sink in their worth; and as in the 


case of our bodies, when In good condition, if 
Ave abandon them to a course of laziness and 
inactivity, they become again faulty and de- 
ficient ; so a discreet temper of mind, temper- 
ance, and the command of our passions, and 
courage, when a man remits the practice of them, 
from thenceforward turn again into vice. We 
ought not therefore to be remiss, nor throw 
ourselves immediately on everypresent pleasure; 
for I think it a great thing to acquire a dominion, 
and yet a greater to preserve it when acquired. 
For to acquire often befalls a man who contri- 
butes nothing towards it but boldness in the 
attempt ; but to preserve an acquisition that 
one has made, this cannot be done without dis- 
cretion, nor without the command of one’s 
passions, nor without much care : and know- 
ing things to be thus, we ought to be much 
more careful in the practice of virtue now, 
than before we made these valuable acquisi- 
tions ; well knowing that when a man has most 
in his possession, he then most abounds in 
those that envy him, that form designs against 
him, and that are his enemies : especially if 
he hold the possessions and service of men, as 
we do, agiinst their wills. The gods, we 
ought to believe, will be with us ; for we are 
not got into an unjust possession of these things 
by designs and contrivances of our own to get 
them, but on designs that have been formed 
against us, we have revenged ourselves in the 
punishment of the contrivers. The next best 
thing after this is what we must takecare to pro- 
vide ourselves with ; and that is, to be better 
than the people that are subjected, and to de- 
serve a rule. In heat, therefore, and in cold, 
in meat and drink, in labours and in rest, we 
must of necessity allow our servants a share. 
But while we share with them in these things, 
we should endeavour to appear superior to 
them in all of them : but in the knowledge and 
practice of military affairs, we are not to allow 
any share at all to such as we intend to have 
as labourers and tributaries to us, but in all 
exercises of this kind, we must preserve the 
ascendant ; determining within ourselves that ' 
the gods have set these things before men, as 
the instruments and means of liberty and hap- 
piness. And as we have taken arms away 
from them, so ought we never to be without 
them ourselves ; well knowing that they who 
have always their arms the nearest at hand, 
have what they desire the most at their com- 
mand. If any one suggest to himself such 
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things as these; as, what advantage ta it tous ipentjr? But perhaps, since wo have acquir- 
to effect what we desire, if we must stiU bear led slaves, if they ore vicious, we will punuh 
hunger and thirst, labour and application? (them; and how does it become one that is 
This man ought to leam that good things gire vicious himself to punish others for vice and 
so much the more delight, as one takes the sloth? Consider this farther, that we arc 
morcpainsbefoiehandtaattamthem. Labour preparing to maintain abundance of men u 
and pains are what give u rebsh to all good guards to our bouses and persons, and bow 
things. Without being in want of a thing, can it be otbcnvise than base in us, to think 
there is notbmg that can be acquired, though it fit to have others as guards of our own 
ever so noble, that can be pleasant. If some safi-ty, and not to be guards to ourselves’ 
divuiity have afforded us the things that men And you ought to be well assured that there 
most desire , in order to have them appear the is no other guard so secure os to be onevcii an 
pleasantest, every one will make them so to eicellent and worthy man. This must keep 
himself. And such a man will hare as much you company , for with one that is desutute of 
the advantage of those that live more neccs- virtue, nothing else ought to gowcU. IVhat 
sitous, as he wvUget the plmantest food when then do 1 uy you ahould do? where pracuce 
be is hungry, enjoy the pleasantest drink when virtue? where apply to the exercise of it? 
be IS thirsty, and when he wants rest can Nothing new, my friends, will I tell you , but 
tahf It in the pleasantest manner. On all these as the ahke^honoured among Persians posa their 
accounts, I saj, we must charge outseUeavvith time about the courts ; so I say, it is our parts 
the part of brave arid excellent men, tbatvre being all alike honoured here, to practise the 
nay erqoy our advantages m the best manucr, same things that are practised there It u your 
and with the most pleasure, and that we may part to uttend here, keeping y-our eyes on me, 
sever come to experience the greatest bard, to observe if I continue careful of the things 
ship in the world , for it is QOt so hard a mat. that I ought to be careful of. I will keep my 
ter to gun advantages, u it is afflicung to be eyes intent on you, and such u 1 tee practising 
deprived of them after one has obtuned them, things good and excellent I wiU reward The 
Consider then what pretence we can have to sons that we have wo shall here instructt we 
choose to be worse than before. It u because shall be ourselves the better by being desirous 
we have obtained donuiuon 1 But it docs not to show ourselves the best examples to them 
become a pnnee to be more viaout than those tbalwecan, and the boysvvill nut easily be. 
that are under his command. But perhaps it come vioous, nut even though they incbne to 
may be because vre seem to be more prosper, it, wben ibey ncilbcr see nor hear any ihvtig 
ous and happy than before. 'WiUonyman that la mraa or lose, and juiss their whole time 
say then that vice la to be uululgvd to pros, under eacilliuit iiistiluuuus.'’ 
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I. Thus then Cyrus spoke; after him Chry- 
santiis rose and spoke in this manner: “I 
have frecpiently, at other times, observed, my 
friends, that a good prince is not at all differ- 
ent from a good father : for fathers are careful 
to provide that their children may never come 
to fail of what is for their advantage ; and Cy- 
rus seems now to me to advise us to such 
things as will make us pass our days in the 
most fortunate and happy manner. But what 
I think he has been defective in laying open, 
this I will endeavour to explain to those that 
are not apprised of it ; for have you considered 
what city belonging to an enemy can possibly 
be taken by men that are not obedient to com- 
mand ? And what city that belongs to those 
that are friends can be preseiwed by men that 
are not obedient ? And what army consisting 
of men disobedient and refractory can be vic- 
torious ? How can men sooner be defeated in 
battle than when every one begins separately 
to consult his own particular safety ? or what 
other valuable thing can be performed by such 
as do not submit to the direction of their bet- 
ters ? What cities are they that are justly and 
wisely regulated? What are those families 
that preserve themselves in safety ? And how 
come ships to arrive whither they are bound? 
By what other means have we obtained the ad- 
vantages we have, more than by obedience to our 
commander ? By this we have been presently 
ready at our proper posts ; and by following 
our commander in compact order, we have 
been irresistible ; and of things that have been 
given us in charge, we have left none executed 
by halves. Therefore, if obedience to com- 
mand be of the greatest advantage, with re- 
spect to the making acquisitions, be you assur. 
ed that it is, in the same manner, of the greatest 
advantage with respect to the preserving what 
is fit for us to preserve. Heretofore we were 


VIII. 

subject to the comniaiids of many, and com- 
manded none ourselves ; but now you are all 
on a footing of bearing rule, some over more, 
and some over less. Therefore as you desire to 
rule those that are under you, so let us all 
submit to those that it becomes us to submit 
to. We ought to distinguish ourselves so 
far from slaves, as that slaves do service to 
their masters against their wills ; and if we de- 
sire to be Iree, we ought willingly to perform 
what appears to be most excellent and worthy. 
You will find,” said he, “ that where a people 
are under a government that is not monarchi- 
cal, and arc most ready to pay obedience to 
their rulers, they are always least liable -to the 
necessity of submitting to their enemies. Let 
us therefore attend about the palace as Cyrus 
orders ; let us ])mctise those things that will 
best enable us to. hold what we ought ; and let 
us yield ourselves to Cynis, to make use of us 
in what is proper ; for you ought to be well as- 
sured that it is not possible for Cynis to find 
any thing that he can make an advantage of to 
himself, and that is not so to us, since the same 
things are a.1jke serviceable to us both, and we 
have both the same enemies.” 

When Clirysaiitas had said this, many more^ 
both Persians and allies, rose up, and spoke to 
the same effect ; and it was determined that 
the rrien of note and quality should always at- 
tend at Cyrus’ doors, and yield themselves to 
his service in whatever he thought fit, till he 
himself dismissed them. And according as it 
was then determined, so do those in Asia, that 
are under the king, do yet at this day : and 
they attend at the doors of their princes. And 
as in this discourse it is shown how Cyrus es- 
tablished things, in order to secure the domiii- • 
ion to himself and to the Persians ; so do the 
kings, his successors, continue to put the same 
things in practice as laws to this day. But it 
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IS in this ^ oth«t things, when there w a for him to he nrghgent of hia reienues i fore- 
better director, the established rules ore cxe seeing that, m a great donuoion, he niu<t of 
cuted more «tncUy , and uhentucrc isaworse, necessity be at a great expens? Butthen, on 
mote negligcnti) The men of note thatforo the other side, his possessions being tciyg-cat 
frerpiented the gates of Cyrus with their to be bimself always tahen up about them, be 
horses and lances , this being the joint deter, thought would lease bun no leisure to tahe 
mmation of all the Lest of those that concurred care of the safety of the whole, 
irith him in the oierthrow of this empire So takuig into his considemtion how bu 

Cyrus then constituted different officers to economy might be settled on a good footing, 
rale c^re of different affairs. lie had hxs re- and he at the same time might haieJeisure, he 
cciicrsof the rei'ciiucs, bis pajinasteis, over obsened the order of an arm) furostbecom- 
scers ofbisworhs, keepers of his treasures vid manders of tens take care of tbcir socml de. 
officers to prowde things that were proper for cades , thecaptainsofthecommandcrsoftcns, 
his tabic He appointed as masters of his the commanders of thousands, of the captains , 
horse and of his dogs such as be thought would (he commanders of ten thousand, of the com- 
pTOTidc him with the best of these kinds of manders of thousands , by which means, no one 
creatures for his use. But as to those whom » left without we, though an amy consists 
be thought fit to hare as jomt guardians of his of many times ten thousand men , and when a 
power and grandeur, he himself took care to general has any service for the army to do, it 
baxw them the best , he did not giie this in is enough for bm togiichisorders tothecom 
charge toothers, but thought it his Own bust, manders of ten thousand, m like manner as 
ne^ He knew that m case he irere at anj there affairs were regulated, Cjtus accordingly 
time obhged to come to a battle, they that ranged the affairs of his household under certaia 
were to stand by him on each side, and to sup- heads and thus Cyrus, by discoursing with » 
pert him in the rear, were to be ta^cn Com few people, ivas enabled to ha\ e the affaire of 
amongst tbese , with these be was to tngsge m bu economy taken care of, and affer this, he 
the greatest dangerst out of these he knew he bad jet more leisure ihan another man, who 
waa to. eonsututc the commanders of husexe hadbutasinglebouscorasingleshipinchargr. 
nl bodies of foot and horse , and if be were m Uatiiig thus settled lus own affaire, he tau^nt 
wont of generals, to serve anywhere m his others to use the same method, and so procured 
own absence, out of these he knew they were leisure both for bimself and for l> ose about 
to be sent. Some of these he knew he was to bus. 

use as guardians and satraps of cidcs and whole He then began to take on him the business of 

nations , and some of them w ere to be sent making bis coaijiaiuons iii pow rr sorb as they 
out as ambassadon , and this he thought • should be. And in the first ] Iscc, as many as 
thug of the greatest consequence with respect were able to subsist by the labour of others, and 
CO the obtaining what he desired wilhouC a were not aitcndingat bit doors, these bcmituir- 
war 2f they therefore that wore to tie sn- cd into , reckoning that they trio did sttend 
trusted with the management of must affairs, wouldnut he giuity of any base and idc action, 
and of affaire of the greatest consequence, were both by reason oftl nr being near (heir pnnee. 
not such as they should be, he thought ruU- and that in whaieicr they did, they would he 
ten would go very ill wilhhini, huliftbey obscixcdhylhemostcsrellriitnifn, Theylhat 
were such as they should be, ho reckoned that didnotaiundherrckoncdaUrnU-dtbcmMhe*, 
affairs would go vciy wclk cither out of their uidulfccnce to some Mci ua 

rius hemt, his judgwicnt, he therefore took pastiw, or on account of sumt m just j raeuce. 
this care on him, and he rct-koned that he J ot out of ncgl gence Beina Until cicturero®- 
hiiuseU was to engage in the same eaireire sweed of this la Lis ju Iginent, h« biuu„tl »ll 
of sutuc. for heiLou„ht it not jiossiUe for such men under a oeec*»uy of allcndirgi f r 
one who was itolLuusclf such as he should be, to he urdcml son e one of lho*« alsiui h m, that 
lootowihets to great and noble actions. On were Us eUcf fnciuli, to srjswhat UUisrd 
there coosideraiioas, he thouel t leisure, Ui the to the person that did nut altruJ, *rd to 
iirel pUee, necvswty, if fce mteuded to base d*re that it beU-rgrJ to K.u.*«lf 1' ht » lb • 
tC in h.s power to uke care of the pnoopal done, they that **te uiiii^sesseJ itt-wevj. 
alTauk Ho reekuced it therefore iai{i«ssd>'« auly came and ewu, Lwied, as j<rsvas that 
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had been wronged. Cyrus, for a great while, 
was not at leisure to give such men a hearing ; 
and when he Iiad heard them, he deferred the 
decision of the matter a long while. By act- 
ing thus, he thought he accustomed them to 
make their court, and with less ill-will to him 
than if he himself had forced them to attend, 
by inflicting punishments on them. This was 
one method of instruction that he used, in or- 
der to make men attend on him. Another 
was, to command those that attended on such 
services as were most easy to execute and most 
profitable. Another was, never to tdlow the 
absent a share in any advantage. But the chief 
method of all that he used to necessitate men 
to attend wiis this, that in case a man did not 
yield obedience to these other methods, he 
then took what he had from him, and gave it 
to another man that he thouglit would be able 
to attend on the proper occasions. And thus 
he gained a useful friend, instead of a useless 
one ; and the present king still makes inquiry 
whether any one of those be absent whose part 
it is to attend. 

In this manner did he carry himself to those 
that did not attend on him ; but those that af- 
forded him their attendance and service, he 
thought he should best excite to great and noble 
actions, if he, being their prince, should endea- 
vour to show himself to those whom he govern- ] 
ed the most accomplished of all in vutue ; for 
he thought he observed that men were the bet- 
ter for written laws ; but a good prince, 

■ he reckoned, was to men a seeing law, be- 
cause he was able both to give directions, 
to see the man that acted irregularly, and to 
punish him. 

This being his judgment, he showed himself, 
in the first place, the more industrious to dis- 
charge himself in all dues to the gods at that 
time when he was in the most fortunate cir- 
cumstances : and then were first appointed 
certain magi to sing a hymn to the gods, always 
as soon as it was day, and every day to sacri- 
fice to Such deities as the magi should direct. 
And the establishments that were thus made 
at that time continue in use with the king that 
still succeeds in the government, on to this day. 
The rest of the Persians therefore were the 
first that followed his example in these things j 
reckoning that they should be the more 
fortunate, if they served the gods as he did, 
who was the most fortunate of all, and their 
prince. And they thought by doing thus 


they should please Cyrus. But Cyrus ac- 
counted the piety of those about him an advan- 
tage to himself; reckoning, as they do, who 
choose to undertake a voyage in company witli 
men of piety, rather than with such as appear 
to have been guilty of any thing impious. And 
besides this, he reckoned that, if all his as- 
sociates were religious, they would be the less 
apt to be guilty of any thing impious towards 
each other, or towards him, who thought him- 
self their benefactor. Then by showing him- 
self to be under great concern and fear of doing 
injury to any friend or ally, and keeping steadily 
to the rule of justice, he thought that others 
would abstain the more from base gains, and 
would take care that their revenue should arise 
to them by just methods. And he w:is of 
opinion that he should the better inspire other 
men with respect and awe, if he himself appear- 
ed to pay so great a respect to all, as never to 
say or do any thing shameful and vile : and 
that it would full out thus, he grounded his 
argument on this j that not only in the'ease of 
a prince, but even of such as men had no fear 
of, they paid more respect to tho.se that behav- 
ed respectfully than they did to the impudent. 
And such women as they observed to be mo- 
dest and respectful they were the more ready 
to pay respect to. And he thought that a tern- 
per of obedience would -be the more firmly 
established in those about him, if he appeared 
to bestow gi’eater rewards on the obedient, than 
on those that,seemed possessed of the greatest 
and most elaborate virtues. In this opinion, 
•.md in this practice, he always continued ; and 
then, by showing his own goodness and modesty 
of temper, he made all others the moj'e ready 
to practise it ; for when men see one, that has 
it most in his power to behave with haughti- 
ness and insolence, behave with this modesty 
and goodness of temj)er, then even those of the 
lowest degree are the more willing to be seen 
acting without any manner of insdlence. He 
distinguished that respect and awe from this 
goodness of temper in this manner ; that they 
who were possessed with this awe avoided 
things that were shameful and vile, while they 
were exposed to the eyes'of others ; but that 
the modest and good-tempered did it even in 
the darlc. He thought likewise to make men 
practise a command of their passions best, by 
showing that he himself was not drawn away 
by present pleasures from the pursuit of good 
and excellent things; and ' e prefei'’'''d 
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toil and labour m tbe pursuit of a noble end 
before all delifahts Being therefore such a 
man himself, be cstjhhsied an cxceUent order 
at fus doors , the meaner sort submitting to the 
better, and all behaung with great awe and 
decency one towards another. You would not 
see any one there in anger, breaking out uito 
noise anil clamour, nor expressing an insulting 
pleasure iQ insolent laughter. But to see them, 
j-ou would think that they really lived m 
the most comely and nobis manner. In the 
practice of such things as these, and with 
such things alwa)s before theie eyes, they 
passed their days at the doors of Cyms 

But then, in order to mure them to the prac- 
tice of military a0airs, he led out all those to 
hunt that he thought proper to exerase m that 
manner; reckoning this the best method of 
practising a]] such things as relate to war, as 
well as the truest exercise of the art of nding, 
for this helps them the most of any thui^ to 
sjt firm on boneback, in all sorts of ground, 
by means of tbcir pursuing the wild beasts m 
tbeir fiigbt, and this, the most of any thing, 
i p,^Ve« them capable of acting on horseback, by 
means of their love of praise and desire of 
taking tbdr game. And by this he chiefly 
accustomed bis associates to gam a command 
over their passions, and to be able to bear tod, 
to bear cold and beat, hunger and thirst. And 
^ the king that now reigns, together with those 
that are about him, continue still the some 
practice 

It is evident, therefore, by what has been 
before said, that be thought domuilon became 
no one that was not bunsclf better than those 
whom he governed, and that by thus cxcicis- 1 
ing these about him, be mured hunsclf, the ' 
most of all, to a command of hu passions, and 
to oU military arts and cscrascs. For he led 
out others abroad to hunt, when there was no 
necessity that obliged him to stay at borne , 
and when there was any such iiccc»stt}, bo then 
Duiiicd the beosu that were maintained m lus 
parks. He never took his supi>cr U.fore he 
gave hioisclf a sweatv »or did he cvirthiow 
food to Ins horns before they were cumsed 
and he invited lus servants ahtuad with him to 
thithunung Jlehimteif, therefurr, grcstlyex- 
celled In si) noble tKifurnuuccs, and they that 
were abouthiiu liVewi»e did so, by means ofUwir 
contuiual exrrcue I« this manner he msi*« 
Uuult iuics_niile to cihct*. b<si*ta 
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this, whoever he saw the most zealous m th 
pursuit of generous actions, such he rewaidci 
With prevents, with commands, with placin 
them in the principal seats, and with all othe 
honours. So that he mued a might} ctnulo 
tiOQ amongst all, to try by what means ever 
one might appear to Cj rus the most deserting 
And I think I have likewise heard, con 
ccraing Cyrus, that be was of opinion lha 
princes ought to excel those that arc unde 
their dominion, not only in being better iboi 
I they, but that they ought likewise to play th< 
imjiostors with them. He chose therefore t( 
, wear the Median Tobe, and persuaded his asso- 
ciates to put it on , for in case a roan had oii] 
thing defective in his person, he thought that 
this concealed it, and made those that wore n 
appear the handsomest and the tallest. And 
they have a sort of shoe, where they may fit in 
something under their feet, without Us being 
seen, so as to make themselves appear taller 
than they really are. He allovicd them also 
to colour their ejes, that they might seem (o 
bavc finer c}cs thw tbey really had, and to 
paint Uicmselics, that they might oppeor to Ui 
of Utter complexions than they naturally were 
of. Hu took care, likewise, to ose them not 
to be seen to spit, or How the nose, or to turn 
Bude to gue at any spectacle, as if tbey were 
men that admired uochmg. And «>I these 
things, be thought, coiunhutcd sonutblng to 
their appearing the more awful to the people 
that vTcre subject to bU dominion 

Tbosc that he thought the proper persons to 
share, by his own means, in the dorounon with 
him, be disciplined in this manner, and by 
acting hunsclf, at the bead of them, in the 
same venerable and majestic way. But those 
that be trained for servitude, he never encuu« 
raged to the practice of ii geiuous labours, nor 
allowed (hem (he possession of onus but took 
earc that they sbvuU never go wilboul ibeir 
meat and dni k for the sake of tLeee liberal 
cxercuct, for when with the r horse they 
drove out liie wild beasu into the pU]n<, he 
I allowed ui'a; aud drink to be r.imed fur (he 
I use uf these peeijle during the hunt, hut not 
I fur any uf the iHaernuus. <Uid vehert ho •*-* 
on a march he Ud them to water as lo did the 
btasU of buidcni and when thtf tune fot din- 
ner coinc, he waited nil theyfcod r*.rn miae, 
thing, that they ini^ht out bo ili»trei«J with 
hiuger 5>o ihsl ib-ti* jio.le, os Ulut 
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5ort likewise did, called him theii father, for 
taking- care that, beyond dl doubt, they should 
always continue slaves. 

Thus he provided for the security of the 
whole Persian dominion : but he was very 
confident that he himself was in no danger of 
meeting with any mischief from the people 
that were conquered, for he reckoned them 
weak and dispirited, and he observed them 
destitute of all order ; and besides, none of 
them ever came near him by night or day. 
But such as he reckoned the better sort, that 
he saw armed and in compact order; some of 
them commanders of horse, and some of foot, 
and many of them that he perceived with spirits 
equal to rule, that were next to his own guards, 
and many of whom were frequently in company 
with himself, (for there was a necessity that it 
should be so, because lie was to make use of 
them,) from these there was the most danger 
of his receiving mischief many ways. There- 
fore, taking into his consideration how matters 
might be made safe for him in this respect, to 
take away their arms from them and render 
them unfit for war, he did not approve, both 
accounting it unjust, and believing it to be a 
dissolution of Ins empire. And then again 
not to admit them to his presence, and openly 
to distrust them, he reckoned the beginning 
and foundation of a war. Instead of all these 
things, there was one that he determined to be 
the best for his security, and the handsomest of 
all, which was to try if possibly he could make 
the better sort of men more friends to himself 
than to one another. By what means therefore 
it was that in my opinion he came to be 
beloved, I will endeavour to relate. 

11. For, first, he constantly at all times dis- 
played, as much as he could, his own good- 
natm-e and love to mankind ; reckoning that as 
it is no easy matter for men to love those who 
seem to hate them, or to bear good-will to those 
that have ill intentions towards them ; so it 
was not possible for those that were known to 
love and bear good-will, to be hated by such as 
thought themselves beloved. Therefore, whilst 
he had it not so much in his power to bestow 
rich benefits on them, he endeavoured to cap- 
tivate their affections by anticipating his com- 
panions in care and in pains, by appearing 
pleased with their advantages, and afilicted at 
^ their misfortunes ; but when he had where- 
withal to be bountiful to them, he seems to me 
to have known, in the first place, that there is 


no benefaction amongst men (hut is of equal 
expense, and is so grateful as that of sharing 
meat and drink with them. 

And being of this opinion, he first regula- 
ted his table so us to have placed before him 
iis many of the same things that he ate of him- 
self us were sufficient for great numbers of 
people. And all that was set before him, ex- 
cept what was used by himself and his guests, 
he distributed to such of his friends as he in- 
tended to show that he remembered or had a 
kindness for. lie sent likewise about to such as 
he happened to be pleased with, whether they 
were emj)loyed on the guard any where, or at- 
tended to pay their court to him, or were con- 
cerned in any other affairs. And this he did 
in order to signify that they who were de- 
sirous to do wliat svas pleasing to him were 
not to be concealed from him. He paid the 
same honour from his table to his own domes- 
tics when he had a mind to give any of them 
his commendation. And all the meat that be- 
longed to his domestics he placed on his own 
table, thinking that, as in the case of children, 
so this would gain him some good-will from 
them. And if he had a mind that any of his 
friends should have great numbers of people 
attend and pay their court to them, he sent 
them presents from his table : for even yet, at 
this day, all people make the greater court to 
such as they observe to have things sent them 
from off the king’s table ; because they reckon 
them men in great honour and, esteem, and 
that in case they want any thing to be done, 
they are able to effect it for them. And be- 
sides, it is not only on these accounts that 
have been mentioned that the things sent from 
the king are pleasing, but things that come 
from the king’s table do really very much ex- 
cel in point of pleasure. And that it should 
be so is not at all to be wondered at ; for, as 
other arts are wrought up in great cities to a 
greater degree of perfection, in the same man- 
ner are the meats that come from the king 
dressed in greater perfection : for, in little 
cities, the same people make both the frame 
of a couch, a door, a plough, and a table ; and 
frequently the same person is a builder too, 
and very well satisfied he is if he meet with 
customers enough to maintain him. It is im- 
possible therefore for a man that makes a great 
many different things to do them all well. 
But in great cities, because there are multi- 
tudes that want every particidar > ‘ one ai t 
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alone is sufficient for the maintenance of e\'ery 
one and frequently not an entire one neither^ 
but one man makes shoes for men, another for 
tvomen. So nctimes it liappens that one gets 
a maintenance bysening shoes together, ano- 
ther by cutting them out , one by cutting out 
clothes only, and another without doing any of 
these things, is matncained by fitting together 
the pieces so cut out He therefore that 
deals m a business that lies within a hide 
compass, must of necessity do it the hc^'t 
The case is the same with re«pect to the busi- 
ness of a table , for be that has the same man 
to coser and adorn the frame of a couch, to 
set out the table, to knead die dough, to dress 
the eeicral different meats, must necessarily, 
in mj opinion, fare in each particular as it 
happens But where it is business enough 
for one man to boil meat, for another to roaat I 
It, for one to boil fish, and for another to 
broil It, where it is business enough for one 
man to make bread, and that not of csery sort 
neither, but that it is enough for bun to fur- 
nish one sort good, each man, m my opinion, 
must of necessity work up the things that are 
thus made to a icry great perfection, lie 
therefore by this kind of ffianagemeot gready 
eacceded all other people m this sort of coutt- 
ship, by presents of meat. 

And bow he came likewise to be gready 
superior in all other irajs of gaming on men. I 
will DOW rvlate , fur he that so much exceeded 
other men m the multitude of his rescnuca. 
exceeded them yet mote in the multitude of 
his presents. Cyrus (hertfare begun it, and 
(his custom of making abundance of presents 
continues to this day practised by the kinga 
hia successors. M bo is there that is known 
tohaic richer fmnds than the I'eruan king 
lus^ who IS kiiOM-Q to set out the peojle 
about him in finer babiti than this lung does? 
wboie presents are knowm to be such as tome 
of tbo-e which this kii g makes? as brare'eta 
and fud*n,aiid borscswiiii bndlesof gold? for 
it M nut si owed there that any one should base 
these tin ,,t but he that the king giics them 
tu. \i Lsi other luaii is there that can be said 
to m-he hiiiivelf he { refciTcd before brothers, 
fathers or tUlJrtn by Lis great {resents? 
w hat other itao has power 10 cluia*c iis sne. 
I1.WS list are mai y nvonlha journey d.»iai>t 
fmoi Lm, ai tie l*cr»un kirg has? what 
Uarrtnan hut Cyrus slur laiirg uicrturrwd I 
an ccii}>.{r, crer d.rd a.id Ud the tide 
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father gii en him by the people he subjected? 
for It IS plain that this is die name of one that 
bestows rather than one that takes aicay. 

We hare been likewise informed that he 
guned those men that are called the eyes and 
the ears of the king, by no other means than 
by makiRg them presents, and by bestowing 
honours and reiniids on them , for by being 
very bountiful to those that gai e him an ac. 
count of what iras proper for him to be in- 
formed of, be set abundance of people on the 
search both with can and eyes, to find what 
information they should giie the king that 
might be Useful to him On this the eyes of 
the king were reckoned to be very numerous, 
and hia can so too. But if any one thuik it 
proper for a king to choo»e but one person as 
his eye, he judges not nght, fur one man 
would see but few things, and one roan would 
hear but few things, and if this were gircn in 
charge to one only, it would foe os if the rest 
[were ordered to neglect iL Besides, wbaciir 
WM known to be ihu ej e, people would know 
di..t they wen to be on their guard against 
bun This ihenunottbecounethatutaken^ 
but the king bears every one that says he has 
heard or seen any thii g worthy his attendirg 
to By this means the cars and rj-ts of the 
ku g are reckoned to bo in great number , and 
{leople arc every where afraid of uying any 
dung to the king s prejudice, as if he himself 
beard them , and of doii g any thing to hia pre- 
judice, os if be hunscif were presenL So that 
no one dum mention any thing scandalous 
concerning Cyrus to any body but every one 
stood to dupowd, as if they were always 
■midst the ejes and cars of the lung, whatever 
company they w ere in. 

1 know not what cause any one can better 
■asign fur such div{>ouiion m tura towards hun 
than that he Ihousht fit to bestow great bene- 
Cu in ntum for little ones. And it la tmt tu 
be wondered at, that 1 e who was the nebot uf 
all, exceeded others in the grratncaa of hit 
I resci U , but that one puMcsscd of the royal 
digt tty should exceed others in the culture and 
raze of tu (ncruls, ltda U • thing toure wonby 
ofcotice. ile IS said never to i.aie afpeaiid 
so much ashamed of bring outduiui in any 
thing as la the culture of hU ftieti-l* as4 a 
aajiog of hu U recotJed, esj rewirr. “ That 
the buuncks of a gvod bndauuia acul of a 
king viit* voy i.e*r a..lei a betdasMU,* 

W sawl, •* gu^h; u prui.<U for lie wetiais a-4 
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happiness of the herd, and make use of them 
consistently with the hai)j)iness of those crea- 
tures ; and that a king ouglit, in the same man- 
ner, to make men and cities happy, and in the 
same manner to make use of them." It is no 
wonder therefore, if this were his sentiment, 
that he had an ambition to outdo all in the 
culture of men. 

And Cyrus is said to have given this noble 
instance to Crojsus, on a certain time, when 
Croesus suggested to him that, by the multi- 
tude of jrresonts that be made, he would be a 
beggar, when it was in his jrower to lay up at 
home mighty treasures of gold for the use of 
one. It is said that Cyrus then asked him 
thus : “ What sums do you think I should now 
have in possession, if I had been hoarding up 
gold, as you bid me, ever since I have been in 
power?” And that Croesus, in reply, named 
some mighty sum ; and that Cyrus to this 
said .- “ Well, Croesus, do you send with Hys- | 
taspes here some person that you have most i 
confidence in ; and do you, Hystaspes,” said 
he, “ go about to my friends, tell them that I 
am in want of money for a certain affair (and 
in reality I am in want of it), and bid them 
furnish me with as much as they are each of 
them able to do ; and that,' writing it down and 
signing it, they deliver the letter to Croesus’ 
officer to bring me." Then writing down what 
he had said, and signing it, he gave it to 
Hystaspes to carry it to his friends : but added 
in the letter to them all, “ That they should 
receive Hystaspes as his friend.” After they 
had- gone round, and Croesus’ officer brought 
the letters, Hystaspes said : “ O Cyrus ! my 
king, you must now make use of me as a rich 
man, for here do I attend you abounding in 
presents that have been made me on account 
of your letter.” Cyrus on this said: “This 
then is one treasure to me, Croesus ; but look 
over the others, and reckon up what riches 
there are there ready for me, in case I want 
for my own use. Croesus on calculation is 
said to have found many times the sum that he 
told Cyrus he might now have had in his trea- 
' sury, if he had hoarded. When it appeared to 
be thus, Cyrus is reported to have said : 

“ You see, Creesus, that I have my treasures 
too ; but you bid me hoard them up, to be en- 
vied and hated for them : you bid me place 
hired guards on them, and in those to put my 
trust. But I make my friends rich, and reck- 
on them to be treasures to me, and guards 


both to myself and to all things of value that 
belong to us, and such as are more to be trusted' 
than if I set up a guard of liirelings. Besides, 
there is another thing that I will tell you : 
what the gods have wrought into the souls of 
men, and by it have made them all crpially in- 
digent, this, Croesus, I am not able to get the 
better of ; for I am, as others are, insatiably 
greedy of riches : but I reckon I differ from 
most others in this ; that when they have ac- 
quired more than is sufficient for them, some 
of those treasures they bury under ground, and 
some they let decay and spoil, and others they 
give themselves a great deal of trouble about, 
in telling, in measuring, in weighing, airing, 
and watching them ; and though they have all 
these things at home, they neither eat more 
than they arc able to bear, for they would 
burst, nor do they put on more clothes than 
they can bear, for they would suffocate, but all 
their superfluous treasures they have only for 
business and trouble. Il'hereas I serve the 
gods, and am ever desirous of more ; and when 
I have acquired it, out of what I find to be 
more thati suffices me, I satisfy the wants of 
my friends; and by enriching men with it, and 
by doing them kindnesses, I gain their good- 
will and their friendship, and obtain security 
and glory, things that do not corrupt and. spoil, 
and do not distress one by over-abounding; 
but glory, the more there is of it, the greater 
and more noble it is, and the lighter to bear, 
and those that bear it, it often makes the light- 
er and easier. And that you may be sensible 
of this, Croesus," said he, “ they that possess 
the most, and have most in their custody, I do 
not reckon the happiest men ; for then would 
guards on the walls be the happiest of all men, 
for they have the custody of all that there is in 
whole cities ; but the person that can acquire 
the most with justice, and use the most with 
honour, him do I reckon the happiest man ; 
and this I reckon to be riches.” 

And as be expi’essed these things, so he ap- 
parently practised them. But, besides all this, 
having observed that most men, if they enjoy 
health, take care to provide themselves with 
all things fitting, and lay up all things that are 
of use with respect to a healthy course of life ; 
but how to be supplied with things that are of 
service, in case they are sick, of this he ob- 
served they were not very careful. He there- 
'fove thought proper to be at pains to provide 
himself with these things. He got cr 
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the best phjsictans about him, by bis being 
Milling to be at the expense of it , and Mbat> 
ever instruments, medicines, meats, or dnnbs, 
any one told him to be of use, there tins 
nothing of all these that he did not provide 
himself with, and treasure up And when 
any of those whom it was proper for him to 
take care of fell ill, he went himsdf to see 
them, and furnished them with whatever they 
wanted, and was thankful to the physicians 
whenever they cured any oncr and took the 
things which they used from out of what he 
had in store. These and many such things 
did he contrive, m order to gam the pnncipal 
place in the affections of those by whom he. de- 
sired to be bclov ed 

Then all those affairs, wherein he appointed 
games, and established prizes, with intention to 
raise an emulation in men, to perform great and 
noble things, those gained Cyrus the applause 
of taking care that virtue should be kept m 
practice. But these very games created strife 
*ind emulation amongst the better sort of men 
And, besides, Cyrus established as a law, that 
whatever required a dctcnninaUon, whether it 
vv ere a matter of right, or a dupute relating to 
games, the parties requiring such derermiRs- 
non should have joint recourse to certain judges. 
It IS plain therefore that both the parties at 
variance aimed at pitching on such judges ns 
were the best and the most tbcir friends, and 
he that lost his cause envied him that earned 
It, and hated those that did not give the causo 
for lumsclf , he that earned his cause altnbuU 
cd the success Co the justice of it, so reckoned 
be owed nobody thanks. They that aimed at 
being chief ui the fncndship and cstcc ii of 
Cyrus, like olhen in certain cities, bore envy 
to each other, so that most of them rather wuh- 
id each other out of the wu), ibsii ever tuicd 
in concert together for tbiir mutual odvaota^i 
These things make it evident by what inriuit 
he made all the considerable men more alfic* 
Uoiuic to himself than theyvvere ouc loou-' 
other 

IIL But now wo wvil relate bow Cjtus, for 
Uic hrst Ume, niarchcd In proriMioti out of tbe 
Italacci for the majesty of this prortssioa 
»<;cius to me to have been oie of those arts 
that uusde 1 1« government not luble to coiv 
tcui{ t. Kirst, tbrrefute, before ho made this 
procession be raUrd in to him all if use, both 
i'cts.an« and uthvrs. il.a( were fvsscsst-d of 
tbsamaiids, and «Lstnbutrd to thiui M(d.an 
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robes and it vras then that the Persians first 
put on the Median robe. Having distributed 
these, he told them that be intended to march 
in procession to tho<e portions of ground that 
had been chosen and set apart for the gods, 
and to make a sacrifice, sccoinpanied by 
them. “ Attend, therefore," said he, “ at the 
gates before the rising of the sun, adorned 
with these robes, and form yourselves as 
Pfaeruulas the Persian shall give you orders 
from me, and when 1 lead the way, do you 
follow on m the station assigned you. But, if 
any of you thmk that our procession will bo 
liatidsomer in any other manner, than as wo 
inarch at this time, when wc return ogam let 
him infonn me , for every thing ouoht to bo 
so disposed os shall appear to you to be most 
beautiful and noble.” Uhen be had distri- 
buted the finest robes to the greatest men, he 
tben produced other robes of the Median tort, 
for he had provided them in great numbers, 
and was not sponng cither in (he purple habits, 
or those of a dark colour, or in the scarlet, or 
(be murrey. And having distributed a certain 
portion of these to each of the roiuniondcrs, 
be bode them adorn and set out tbetr Irtends 
with them, "os 1," said he, ^^adum you.* 
And one of iboso that were present thin 
asked bun, “ But when will you, Cyrus,” said 
be, *'bc adorned youisclf?" To this be rc- 
pbed <* And do you not iblnk," said be, 
”that I am olriady adorned m adoming all 
you 7 ho matter, ’ said be, “ if I am but able 
to serve my friends, whatever robe 1 wear, I 
shall appear fine in it." So these men going 
tbeirwoys, and sending for ihcir friends, adorn* 
ed them with these rolict. 

Cyrus, taking I'bciaulas, one of the n>fe« 
nor degree of people, to be a man of good un* 
ditslanduig, a luvir of vvlut was Uautifid and 
ordeily, and tareful to { lease biin.>-tbo sauie 
that heretofore spukv for cviry one • being tr- 
warde'd Bcrordmg to bis desert, oi 1 falhrg 
this man to him, be advised with bun bow be 
II igbt nuke tbu procession in a ma.'nwr that 
inlebt »i pear the most tHauUful to bu fiiriids, 
and inoet teml'e to tfoM tbol were disalTvet* 
ed. AimI wLru, on joint rot •idvrstiun, they 
both s^rerd ii the same tlu,.*, ha orJsie I 
i'btraulu to take core ll-st lb* ifearsema 
should be R-aJe the neat mornu in the leao- 
ter list they h.»d th u„ll jeojKf. ”f ta»a 
utderrJ,” said he, “ ad to clo'y y v*i la »!.>• 
posiUi-o ar4 wdef of lU* I tvAT Ae4 
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tlmt they may attend to your orders with the i its perch of gold, adorned with a crown, or 
more satisfaction, take these coats,” said he, wreath, around it, and sacred to Jove. After 
“and cany them to the commanders of the this u white chariot, sacred to the Sun, and 
guards j give these habits for horsemen to the adorned with a crown, as that before. After 
commanders of the horse ; and these other this proceeded a third chariot, with its horses 
coats to the commanders of the chariots.” On adorned with scarlet coverings; and behind it 
this he took them and carried them off. When followed men that bore fire on a large altar, 
the commanding oflicers saw him, they said to After these Cyrus himself appeared without 
him : “ You are a great man, Pheraulas, now the gates with a turban on, that was raised 
that you are to order us what we are to do.” high above his bead, with a vest of a purple 
“ No, not only so, by Jove !” said Pheraulas, colour, Iiidf mixed with white ; and tliis mix- 
“ but it seems I am to be a baggage bc.arer ture of white none else is allowed to wear : 
too : therefore I now bring you these two about his legs he had a sort of stockings of a 
habits, one of them is for yourself, the other yellow colour, a robe wholly purple, and about 
for somebody else ; but do you take which of his turban a diadem or wreath. ( llis relations 
them you please.” lie that received the habit, had likewise this mark of distinction, and they 
on this forgot bis envy, and presently advised ! have it still to this day.) And bis hands be 
with him which he should take ; then giving kept out of their coverings. By him rode his 
his opinion which was the best, he said, “ If driver, a tall man, but less than himself : 
ever you charge rne with having given you | whether it really was so, or whether by some 
the choice when I officiate, another time you means or other it so fell out, Cyrus appeared 
shallhavemeoffieiateforyouinadiflerentman- much the taller. All the people at the sight 
ner.” Pheraulas, having made this distribu- of hint paid their adoration, either because 
tion thus, as be was ordered, immediately ap- j sonm jjcople were before appointed to begin it, 
plied himself to the affairs of the procession, or because they- were struck with the pomp 
that every thing might be settled in the hand- and solemnity, and thought that Cyrus appear- 
somest manner. On the following day ffil ed exceedingly tall and beautiful; but no 
things w'ere in order before day-break. Persian ever paid Cyrus adoration before. 

There were raiiks of people standing on j IVhen the chariot of Cyrus advanced, four 
each side of the tvay, as they yet stand at this thousand of the guards led the W'ay before, two 
day, wherever the king is to march ; and with- thousand of them attended on each side of it. 
in these ranks none but men of great dignity And the staff-officers about his person being 
are allow'ed to come. There were men post- on horseback, finely clothed, with javelins in 
ed with scourges in their hands, w'ho scourged j their hands, to the number of about three hun- 
any that made disturbance. There stood first dred, followed after. Then w'ere led the hor- 
before the gates four thousand of the guards ses that were maintained for Cyrus himself) 
drawl up, four in front : two thousand on each with their bridles of gold ; and thrown over 
Side of the gates. All the horsemen that with coverings wrought with a raised wmrk in 
. were there attending alighted from their hor- stripes ; and these were about two hundred, 
ses, and with their hands passed through their After these marched two thousand spear men. 
robes, as they still pass them at this day w’hen After these the first formed body of horse, ten 
the king takes a view of them. The Persians thousand in number, ranged a hundred every 
stood on the right hand, and the allies on the way, led by Chrysantas. After these another 
left hand of the way. The chariots, in the b.ody of ten thousand Persian horse ranged in 
same manner, stood half of them on each side, the same manner, led by Hystaspes. After 
When the gates of the palace were thrown these another body of ten thousand, in the 
open, first there w’ere led certain bulls, very same manner, led by Datarnas. After these 
beautiful beasts, four abreast, devoted to Jove, another led by Gadatas. After these marched 
and to such other of the gods as the magi di- the Median horse ; after these the Armenian 
reeled; for the Persians are of opinion that horse; then the Hyrcanian ; then the Cadu- 
^ artists ought to be made use of in divine affairs sian ; then the Sacian. And after the hoise 
much more than in others. Next to the bulls ] went the chariots, ranged four abreast, and led 
there W’ere horses led for a sacrifice to the Sun. by the Persian Artabates. 

After these proceeded a white chariot, with As he marched along abundance of people 

S 
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^vidiout the ranks foUoned by the side, peti 
tiomng Cyrus, one about one affair and another 
about another. Sending therefore to them 
Eome of the staff-ofScers ^^ho attended Lis 
cbanot, three on each side, for this ^ery pur- 
pose of delivering messages, be bid them tell 
them, “ That if any of them wanted him on 
any business, they should acquaint some of the 
chief officers under lum \vith m hat they wanted, 
and" they,’ he said, “would tell him “ These 
people, going their ways, unmcdiately went to | 
the horsemen, and consulted who they should ' 
each of them apply to But those of his friends 
that Cyrus had a mind to hare the greatest 
court and application made to, these he sent 
somebody to, and called them sei erally to him, 
and spoke to them in this manner “ If any of 
these men that follow by my side oequamt | 
you with any thing, do not gwe attention to j 
any one that you think says nothing to the pur- I 
pose, but whoever desires wbat is yust, give ' 
me an account of it, that we may consult to- 
gether, and elTecC their business for them * 
Others, when they were called on, riding up 
with the utmost despatch, obeyed, contnbuting 
to the support of Cyrus' empire, and showing ! 
then own readiness to obey Uut there was' 
one Daiphamcs, a man of absurd and uncouth I 
manners, who thought that by not paying j 
obedience w ith such despatch be should appear j 
a man of more dignity and freedom As soon 
therefore as Cyrus perceiicd this, before the 
man came up so near as that be might speuk to 
him, he sent one of his staQ-officers, and bade 
lum tell him that be bad now no longer any 
need of him , and he ne\ ir sent for him alter- 
wards. But there was one who was sent 
later, who rode up to him sooner than be, 
and to this man Cyrus gasc one of the Imrscs 
that followed in bit tniin, andonlcrcd one of 
the staff officers to conduct the hone for bini 
wherever he should order* This appeared to ! 
those that saw it to be a very great Itonour, 
and after this many more people nude their 
court to this man 

When they contc to the sacred inclosurrs 
they samrieed to Jo\e, and burnt the bulls sO' 
tirriy Then ll ey ^acnticeJ to the bun, o&d 
burnt the bones entirely then killing certain 
sirfunt to the l..an!i, they did as the ma»t 
directed, rt ca they sactUicoI to the ficrucs, 
guard ana of bytia. 

Afitr this, the rum try tluscJmuU betrg 
Tt^ fine, he S( pututed a crttaut luuiu J pMw* of 
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[ground, of about hve stadia, and bade tbcm.na- 
I tion by nabon, put tbcir horses to their spet^ 
Hebimselfiode the race with the Persians, and 
gained the victory, for be was extremely 
weU practised m horsemanship Amongst the 
Modes, Artabates got the victory, for Cyrus 
had gnen him a horse Amongst the Syrians, 
their chief got the victory Amongst the /\r. 

I mcnians, Tigrancs Amongst the Hyrcaniaitv, 
the son of the commander of tlicir horse And 
amongst the Sacians, a pnvate man, with biv 
horse, left the other behind by almost half 
the course. 

And on this occasion Cyrus is said to hare 
asked the young man if he would accept of a 
kingdom m exchange for his horse? and the 
young man is said to have replied thus •' A 
kingdom I would not accept for linn, hut 1 
would consent to oblige a worthy ina.i with 
him Then Cyrus said “ Come, 1 will 
abow you where you iray throw btiiidfulJ, oud 
not nuss a worthy man” “ By all means, 
then,** said the ^cian, taking up a clod, 
“show me where I may throw this clod" 
Then Cyrus showed him a plice where a great 
many of his friends were, and the man, shut- 
twg his eyes, thivw his clod wd hit Pheraalas 
as be was riding by, for I’hiraulas liapyictul 
to be carryii g some onlcr* from Cyrus, and 
when he was struck he did not turn aside, but 
went on the business that was ordered him. 

, The Sociaii then looking up, asked, “ M bom 
he had hit Isone, byduie’" said he, “of 
those that urc present." “ But, surily,” said 
the young man, “ it was none of tho^e ilut arc 
absent.’ “ Yes, by Jove'" said Cyruij^you 
hit that man that ndcs huUly on there by the 
cLonots." “And how came ho mt to lum 
back?’ said he. Then Cyrus saidt “ Mhy, 
in prohabihty, it is some madman." fho 
young mail hearing this went to see viho it 
was, and found I'bcraulat with his chin all 
over dut and btuud, fur the tIoo>l gushed fioov 
bis iioko on the stroLe that h« rrcinnh 
\\hcn he came up with him, le a>krJ hm>, 

•* \\ hether he I a<l rreeivvd a blow T’ 1 (e an- 
twmd •• Yes, as you see " *' IhcM,"' said 
be, •* 1 make you a pre»*it of this Ivortc.” 

He then a»kcJ, •• tor vshot and on this t*.4 
iMcion gave him a retatn.a of lie iloigst 
oImI, (n cunclustort said: •• dnd t tt-nese f 
1 base nut n used of a wortby man." I Urso-ss 
I tL«u sa.d •• But if you had l«r« wue, you 
had gvveti it to aiieher cun ihoM I i Isl 1 Csisr 
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accept it, ajid beseech the gods, who have made 
me the receiver of this blow from you, to grant 
that I may behave so as to make you not repent 
your present to me.” “ Now,” said he, “ do 
you mount my horse, and ride off on him, and 
I will be with you presently.” Thus they 
parted. 

Amongst the Cadusians, Rathonices gained 
the victory. He likewise put their chariots 
severally to the trial of their speed : and to the 
victors he gave oxen, that they might sacrifice 
and feast, and he gave them cups. He himself 
took the ox that was his prize, but his share of 
the cups he gave to Pheraulas, because he 
thought that he had directed the procession 
from the palace in a very handsome manner. 

This method of procession, then settled by 
Cyrus, continues still in use with the king to j 
this day, excepting only that the victims make i 
no part of it when he does not sacrifice. When 
all was at an end they returned again to the 
city, and they that had houses given them 
quartered in their houses, and they that had 
30t, in their ranks 

But Pheraulas, inviting the Sacian that 
presented him with the horse, gave him an 
entertainment; he furnished him with all 
other things in abundance. And after they 
had supped, he filled him the cups that he had 
received from Cyrus, drank to him, and made 
him a present of them. But the Sacian ob- 
serving a great many fine carpets and coverlets, 
a great deal of fine furniture, and abundance of 
domestics : “ Tell me,” said he, “ Pheraulas, 
were you one of the rich when you were at 
home ?” “ How rich do you mean ?” said 
Pheraulas : “ I was one of those that lived 
directly by the work of their own hands ; for 
my father, maintaining himself very poorly by 
his own labour, bred me up under the disci- 
pline of the hoys ; but when I became a youth, 
not being able to maintain me idle, he took me 
into the country and ordered me to work. 
Here did I maintain him whilst he lived, dig- 
ging and planting with my own hands a little 
piece of land, that was not ungrateful, but the 
justest in the world; for the seed that it 
received it returned me justly and handsomely 
again, with an overplus that indeed was not 
very abundant; but sometimes, out of its 
generosity, returned me double of what it 
received. Thus then I lived at home : but 
now all these things that you see Cyrus has 
given me.” Then the Sacian said; “Oh! 


happy arc you in other respects as well as 
in this ; that, from being poor before, you 
arc now become rich ! For I am of opinion 
that you grow rich with the more pleasure as 
you come to be possessed of riches, after having 
thirsted for them before." Pheraulas then 
said; “And do you think, Sacian, that I live 
with the more pleasure the more 1 possess? 
Do you not know," said he, “ that I neither 
eat, nor drink, nor sleep with one jot more 
pleasure now than when I was poor? But, 
by all this abundance, thus much I gain : that 
I am to guard more, to distribute more to 
others, and to have the trouble of taking care 
of more : for a great many domestics now de- 
mand their food of me, their drink, and their 
clothes ; some are in want of physicians ; one 
comes and brings me sheep, that have been torn 
to pieces by wolves, or oxen killed by falling 
from a precipice, or tells me of a distemper got 
amongst the cattle ; so that J think,” said Phe- 
raulas, “ by possessing abundance, I have now 
more afllictions than I had before by having 
but little.” “ But, by Jove I” said the Sacian, 
“when all is well, and you arc able to cast your 
eyes around on numerous possessions, you are 
certainly much better pleased than I am.” 
Pheraulas then said: “ Sacian, it is not so plea- 
sant to possess riches ns it is afflicting to lose 
them ; and you will find that what I say is true ; 
for there are none of those that possess riches 
that are forced from the enjoyment of rest by 
the pleasure which they afford; but of those 
that lose them, you will see none that are able 
to sleep because of the concern it gives them.” 
“By Jove!” said the Sacian, “nor will you 
see any of those fall asleep that at first obtain 
them, because of the pleasure it gives them.” 
“ You say true,” said he ; “ for if the possess- 
ing them was as pleasant as the obtaining them 
the rich would very much exceed the poor in 
happiness. But then, Sacian,” said he, “ he 
that possesses abundance must, of necessity, 
expend abundance, both on the gods, on his 
friends, and on strangers. Whoever therefore 
is greatly pleased with the possession of riches 
be assured will be greatly afflicted at the ex- 
pense of them.” “ By Jove I” said the Sacian, 
“ I am not one of those ; but I take it to be a 
happiness for a man to have abundance, and to 
expend abundance.” “ Why then,” said Phe- 
raulas, “ in the name of all the gods, are not you 
this instant that happy man, to make me so at 
the same time ? for do you take possession of 
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iOl these things, snd use them as you please, 
maintain me only as a stranger , or yet more 
spanngly tbau a stranger , for it stiall be enough 
for me to share nub youinnbat you bate." 

You jest,’ stud the Saciam Fberaulas then 
asserted nuth an oath that be spoke in earnest. 
“ And 1 ni]] gam you, Sacian, something far> 
ther from Cyrus, and that is, that you shall 
not be obliged to attend at his doors, nor to 
engage in military service ? but y ou shall stay 
at home, abounding ui riches. And those other : 
ufloirs I will pcriorm for you and for myself, I 
and, if I get any thing ^•aluahle by my attend. I 
ance on Cyrus or by any rmlitaiy cigicdition, 
I uill bnng It to you that you may still ha\c 
the cammand of more , do you, said he, “ but 
free me from this care , for if I can he at lei 
sure from these nCkirs, I think that you uiU 
be of \ cry great use both to me, and to Cyrus " 
HlMng thus discoursed they ectlUd these 
nflairs and put them in pwcUcc. The one 
thought blmMlf made a happy man, by having 
the command of great riches, and the other 
reckoned bimaelf the most fortuiutc man in 
the uorld, m banng a steward, who aOurded 
him kuure to doubatuai sgrrcablcto biiD 
rhmitlas w-ss in his temper cxtrsmely kind 
Olid friendly to his ocquainbuicc , and qo care 
or culture bestowed un any (lung appeared so 
pka«ing to him, or so prodtable. as that be* 
stowed on men . for man, he thought, was. of 
all other creatures, tho best and the most gnite* 
ful because be observed of men, that when 
they were commended by any one, they were 
zialous lu ibrir relunis of praise j that they 
used tbrir endeavours to do kindnesses to those 
that hod done kindnesses to them , that ll cy 
were kindly airectcil to those whom they knew 
to be kindlj aflcctcd to them , and those who 
they knew had a love fur them, they could not 
po»»iLly liate , and that, of aU other creatures, 
they were the most inclined to make their pa - 1 
nuts all relunis of resixet and Knvee, both 
while living and when dead. And all other 
animals ho rcckune-d more ungrateful and tootc 
ill naturrd than man. This I’hcmulas was 
piurb drl>|,hted, ilut, by ben g fret d frwoi the 
rare of other [lossrsaious he should bo at leisure 
lo icJnd hit fnends. And the Sarian iras de- 
lieLtrd, because h« wms to hare the posM**ssoU 
of abuixlsfire, and was to spend abuivlancr. 
fkj XscUis love! rhrrauUs, bccauM he »»»s 
k'asys Uingtog him souwthing , and i heraulss 
Uiied (he Sxun, tweauv^ ho was wlUitg IM 


CnooK viir. 
take all , and though he charged himself inlh 
the care of stiU more and more, yet he gave 
him no more trouble. Thus did these men 
live 

IV. Cyrus having sacnficcd, and making an 
entertainment with tbe pnze of his victory, in- 
vited those of his friends that appeared the 
most desirous Co tticrca»e hi$ power, and 
that paid bun honour in tbo most alTectionate 
manner and with them he invited Artahaius 
the iltdc, Tigranes the Armenian, the 1 I)t- 
camun commander of horse, and Gobiyos. 
Godatasivas the commander of bis eunuchs, 
and all the management within doors was set- 
tled as he thought fit to regulate it IVhrn 
there were any that supped iiilh bun, Godatos 
did not etc down, but minded the business; 
but when there was no company, be then 
supped With him , for he was pleased with his 
comcrvation t and, in return, be was presented 
with miny great and noble things, both by 
Cyrus himscir, and by many others on Cyrus* 
occount 

As lie persons who were invited to supper 
came, he did not place ev cry one as U haj pened 
by chance to fall out , but the man (lut he 
most esteemed he pLioed on his Kft hand, os if 
tbit side were more c(i>oscd (o dangcraiis 
designs than tho right. The next in bu 
esteem ho }>1accd on his tight ban 1 , the third 
agaui on bis left, and the fourth on I it right i 
and if there were more, he went on with them 
In the same manner, lie thought it of arnice 
to make it evident how far he esteemed every 
one, because where men think that be who 
excels others is not to have his jnusis pub- 
lished, nor to rvccirc his rewards, (here it is 
plain they luie no cmuhttivu (o each other, 
but w here be (bat excels has (be adiuflUge, 
there they appear to itru„gte with (be utmott 
^ aval. Thus Cyrus made Uiose known that 
were efuef m b(s esteem ; beginning first Milb 
thttr place, as they sat, and as they stuod by 
hits. Yet ills jntihgo of (isre, in siiim,'. 
be d d nut make {xrpctual, but made it a rule, 
that a nun mi„hl sdvanev, by noble ortioas, to 
tho more honourshlo seat v and if he grvw 
negli^tnt an-J rcm»s, miylt sii k down to lbs 

JoS honoursUe. And if t* that was f-Jssevud 

of Ibe irinr>;>aJ seat did not a, jxsr (o ha«» »*- 
ertrelthe greo'est luasWr of (k.r,-* 

«C hu LuiJs, be w** ssloieed- And the.* 
tbiegs th*t nti9 irxcti^f i Mii* 1 tow of tyrss 
I peTceiiv roDUawe •(-! Jl-» •*» lll**b*y 
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When they Imd supped, it did not appear nt 
all wonderful to Gobryas that a man who had 
tlie command of many should have every 
thing in great abundance j hut that Gyms, 
who had performed such great things, if he 
thought that he had got any thing that was 
delicate, should never spend it himself alone, 
but give himself trouble in desiring his friends 
that were present to share it ; this he thought 
wonderful, and frequently he saw him send to 
some of his absent friends things that he hap- 
pened to be pleased with himself. So that 
when they had supped, and Cyrus, by presents 
to several, had cleared his table of all that 
plenty that was on it, then Gobryas said : “Be- 
fore, Cyrus, I thought that you most excelled 
the rest of men in being the most able in the 
command of an army; but now, I swear by 
the gods, that you excel more in benignity and 
love to mankind, than in military conduct !” 
" And, by Jove !” said Cyrus, “ it is much 
more agreeable to show acts of love to men 
than acts of skill in the conduct of an iirmy.” 
“ How so?” said Gobryas. “ Because these,” 
said he, “ must be shown by doing mischief to 
men, and those by doing them good.” 

After this, when they had drunk a little, 
Hystaspes put this question to Cyrus : “ IVould 
you be olfended, Cyrus,” said he, “ if I should 
ask you something that I am desirous to know 
from you ?” “ By the gods !” said he, “ quite 
the contrary ; I should be offended if I per- 
ceived that you retained what you had a mind 
to ask me.” “ Tell me then,” said he, “ when 
you have called me, did I ever refuse to come ?” 
“Pray, be quiet,” said Cyrus. “ Or did I ever 
obey your summons slowly ?” “ No, nor this 
neither.” “ Have I ever neglected to do what 
you have ordered me ?” “ I do not lay it to 
your charge,” said he. “ And in what I have 
done, can you accuse me of not having done it 
with alacrity and pleasure?” “ This,” said 
Cyrus, “ the least of all.” “ In the name of 
all the gods, then, Cyrus !” said he, “ by what 
means is it that Chrysantas has prevailed on 
you so as to be placed before me in the more 
honourable seat?” “ Shall I tell you?” said 
Cyrus. “ By all means,” said he. “ And will 
you not be offended with me when you hear 
the truth ?” “ No, I shall be pleased,” said 
he, “if I find that I am not wronged.” 
“ Then,” said he, “ Chrysantas here, in the 
first place, never waited my call, but before he 
was called, was ready at hand for our service ; 


and then, not only what he was ordered, but 
whatever he himself thought best for us to be 
done, that he did. When it was necessary to 
say any thing to our allies, he advised me what 
he thought was becoming and proper for mo 
to say ; and what he perceived I was desirous 
that our idlies should know, but was ashamed 
to say of myself, this he spoke as if he 
were declaring his own opinion. So that, 
in these matters, what hinders him from 
being reckoned of more use to me even 
than myself? As to himself, he always says 
that the things that he hiis are snllicient for 
him : but it appears evidently that he is always 
looking out for what it may be of service for 
me to have : and with the advantages that 
befall me he is more delighted and pleased 
than myself.” To this Hystaspes said : “ By 
Here, Cyrus, I am plciised that I have asked 
you these things!” “And why?” said he. 
“Because I will endeavour too to practise 
them. One thing only there is,” said he, “ that 
I do not know ; and that is, how to make it 
evident that I rejoice at your advantages, 
whether I must clap my hands, or laugh, or 
what I must do ?” Artabazus to this said i 
“ You must dunce the Persian dance.” And 
at this they laughed. 

As the entertainment went on Cyrus put 
this question to Gobryas : “ Tell me,” said he, 
“ Gobryas, do you think that you should give 
your daughter to one of these that are here 
ndth more satisfaction now than when at first 
you became acquainted with us ?” “ And must 
I tell the truth then ?" said Gobryas. “ Yes, 
by Jove !” said Cyrus, “ since no question re- 
quires falsehood in answer to it.” “ Be as- 
sured then,” said he, “ that I should do it with 
much more satisfaction now,” “ And can you 
give,” said Cyrus, “ a reason why ?” “ I can.” 
“ Give it me then.” “ Because, at that time, 
I saw these men bear toils and dangers with 
alacrity ; but now I see them bear prosperity 
with discretion and good temper. And to me, 
Cyrus, it appears more difficult to find a man 
that bears prosperity well, than one that bears 
adversity well ; for prosperity inspires most 
men with pride and insolence, but adversity 
gives discretion and modesty of temper to all.” 
Then Cyrus said ; “ Do you hear, Hystaspes, 
this saying of Gobryas ?” “ Yes, by Jove !” 
said he, “ I do ; and if he pronounce many 
such, he shall much sooner have me for a suitor 
to his daughter, than if he showed me abun- 
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dance of cups of great ^■al^e ’ “ Truly," said 
Gobryas, “Ihaie a great many such written 
down , and I will not grudge them to you, if 
jou have my daughter for a wife but my 
cups,' said he, ** since jou seem to dislike 

them, I do not know but I will give lo Chry- 
santas here, especially since be has run away 
with your seat." 

“IVell,* said Cyrus, **if you, Hystaspes, 
and the rest that are here present will acquaint 
me when any of you are eudeavounng after a 
wife, you will then know how good an assis* 
tant I shall be to you " Gobryas then said 
"But if one has a mind to dispose of a daugh- 
ter, who must one tell it to?’ "This," said 
Cynis, " must be told to roe too , for I anj a ; 
notable man m this art." " Wbat art?’ said ' 
Chrysaotas " IVhy, in knowing what match 
will best suit each particular man" Then 
Cbry Santas said " In the name of all the gods, 

then, tcU me what wife you think will best 
suit mol’ " First," said he, " she must be 
little, for you are htilo youncUt and if you 
marry a tall wife, and would kUs ber as she 
stands, you mutt leap up like a little dog" 
" Vou ore much in the right," said be, "to 
provide against this, for 7 am by no means a 
good caperer " " And then," said be, " sbe 
must have a nose that sinks tii the middle." 
" And wbat is this for ? ' " Because," said be, 
"you have a crooked nose, and a nsing book 
would best suit a sinking m." " Do you say 
then that a fasting wife would best suit one 
that bad feasted plentifully as 1 have done 
now?" " kes, by Jove*" said Cy rus " for the 
IkIUcs of those that ore full nte, and the beU 
lies of those that arc futing sink in." " But, 
in the tuune of all the gods 1" said Cbrysontas, 
"can you tcllwbat wifcwiU be best forefngid 
king Here Cyius filt a-Iaughuig, and so did 
the others. And as they were laughing Ilys 
ta<pcs said i " In the whole compass vf your 
royal dignity, Cyrus, 1 mry you the luost for 
this." "For what?" soul Cyrus, ••'tt'by, 
that, as fngi J as you are, y ou can make people 
laugh." “ vknd would not you give « great 
ileal,* said Cyrus, " then, iLal tbeoe things hod 
been said by you, and that she, that you desire 
sbuuld thmk wtU of you, should be Infvnoed 
Uul you ore * pubte a^tceaUe man?" fhos 
they yetted one with another 

Alter this he j roducrd a wcuun ■ attire for 
fi^ianes, aul how gi,® ir his wife, he. 
cause she btavrly utmded her lutlund lis the 
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service. To Artabazus he gave a golden cup 
to the Hyrcanian, a horse. And many othc 
noble presents be made. “But, Gobryas, 
s&idhe, "I will give you a husband for you 
daughter” “ And shall not I," said Ilysca. 
pes, "be the man that you will give, that 
may get those ventings?" "Have you sul 
stance enough," said CyTus, "to de«ene tb 
girl?’ " Yes, by Jove ’ I have much more tba 
enough” “And where," said he, "is thi 
substance of yours ’ " Here," said he, “ vvher 
you, my fnend, sit." " That is enough fu 
iDe^" said Gobryas , nnd holding out his rigfi 
I hand—." Give him me, Cyrus," said he, " fo 
j 1 accept him ” Then Cyrus, taking Ilystaa 
pcs* nght band, presented it to Gobryas an 
he received lU After this he made a grea 
many noble presents to Hystaspes, that b 
might send them to tbu maid , and puUinj 
Chrysantos to him, he kissed him On tbi 
Artabazus said "By Jove! Cyrus, you bav< 
not given me my cup of the same gold witl 
tbu present that you have made Cbrysontas. 
" But 1 will give you the some," said be Hi 
asked biffl'—"Uben ?" ** Thirty year* bence, 
said be» “ kVell, prepare yourself for me," soi 
be, "os one that intends (o wait, and not (s 
die before the time. ’ Thus then ended tbli 
conversation and when tbsy rose, Cyrus rose 
with them, and conducted thLm to bis doors. 

Tbe next day all those of his allies that lad 
vuluDtanly attended him be divmisud to then 
homes, careputig such as ebose to live ncai 
bun. To these be gave lands and bouses, 
wbicb the descendants of those who then 
staid possess sull to this dsy t and they wire, 
for the roost part, Medes and HyreaoMns. To 
those that went ulfbe gave many { resents, and 
dismissed them, both cormiauders uid soldiers, 
without leaving them tbe travt cause to com* 
plain. After tbis be divided the tresvure that 
he gamed at Sordu among tie soldiers that 
vsrre about biiiu And to the comitundtrs o( 
ten ibousaiul, and lo the vdrrrs that vs ere about 
buD, be gave tlie cbuicc thing*, oeroitLng to 
the merit of every one. Tbe test be par. 
edlrd out. and giviig a sLafs to each of ibe 
eomtrondirs of tro (Lousard. he left it to ibem 
to distribute It m the ssute u snr«r os Le 
durnbuied to them Aid these other c/rs. 
sure* cMh cotuiusrMltr disCiibutrd to lie euov. 

I tuabdrrs under Lio. gtsiorf jo-'s'orrt the 
tuttH ol <trry oit«, .Ind lb# rvoit-sodert of 
Sis, (itii^yuJ,m<t I oat lU {riisU imu list 
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were under them, distributed the lust remain- 
ing treasures severally to them, according to 
theirdesert. So they all received their just share. 

1Vhen they had received what was then 
given them, some of them spoke of Cyrus in 
this manner : “ Surely he must have abun- 
dance, when he gives so much to every one of 
us.” But others of them said : “ What is the 
abundance that he has ? Cyrus is not of a 
temper to mind wholly the heaping up of trea- 
sure ; but he is more pleased with bestowing 
than with having it." Cyrus, perceiving these 
discourses, and the opinions that men had of 
him, assembled his friends and all the other 
proper persons together, and spoke to this 
eifect: “ hly friends, I have seen men that 
were willing to be thought possessed of more 
than they really had, and who thought by that 
means to appear the more generous and noble. 
But these men, in my opinion, are drawn into 
the very reverse of what they intend ; for he 
that seems to have abundance, and does not 
appear to do that service to his friends that is 
suitable to bis substance, gains, in my opinion, 
the character of being mean and sordid. There 
are those,” said he, “ on the other side, who 
desire that what they have may be concealed. 
And these too, in my opinion, are faulty to 
their friends : for frequently friends that are 
in want avoid telling it to their companions, 
because they are ignorant of what they have, 
and so are deceived. But the plainest, sim- 
plest part, in my opinion, is to make the whole 
strength of one’s fortune appear, and with it 
to try to get the better of others in generosity. 
I intend, therefore,” said he, “to show you 
every thing that is possible for you to see of 
what I have j and, of what you cannot see, to 
give you an account.” Having said this he 
showed them abundance of rich and valuable 
things ; and those that lay so as not easily to 
be seen he gave them an account of-, and, in 
conclusion, said thus : “ All these things, my 
friends,” said he, “you ought to reckon not 
more mine than yours; for I have. collected 
them in together, not that I may spend them 
myself, nor that I -may myself wear them out, 
for I should not be able to do it ; but that I 
may always have wherewithal to present any 
of you, on your performance of any thing great 
and noble ; and that in case any of you think 
you are in want of any thing, you may come to 
me and take what you happen to be in want 
of.” Thus were these things said. 


V. But when he thought that affairs were 
now so well settled in Babylon that he might 
venture to travel abroad, he himself prepared 
for a journey into Persia, and gave out orders 
on it to others. And when he judged that he 
was sufficiently provided with the things he 
thought he should want, he departed. Now, 
we will give an account how so great an equi- 
page was, in the most orderly manner, set out, 
and then again put up together, in the same 
manner, and disposed into the place where it 
ought to be ; for, wherever the king encamps, 
they that are about his person attend the ser- 
vice with tents, both winter and summer. 

Cyrus then immediately thought fit to place 
his own tent fronting to tlie east: then he first 
directed at what distance from the royal tent 
the guards should pitch theirs ; he then ap- 
pointed the bakers, and those that were con- 
cerned in making the bread, their station on 
the right; the cooks theirs on the left. To 
the horses he aj)pointed their- station on the 
right ; and to the other beasts of burden, 
theirs on the left. And all the rest was 
so disposed, that every one knew his own 
station, both as to measure and place. When 
they are to put all up, every one packs 
up such baggage as it was appointed him to 
use, and there are others that place it on the 
beasts of burden ; so that all the baggage car- 
riers come up at the same time to the things 
that are severally appointed them to carry ; and 
they -all, at the same time, place them on the 
beasts that severally belong to them -, so that 
the same time that suffices for the striking of 
one tent suffices for all. The case is the same 
in the displaying and setting out of all. And 
with respect to the doing all things that are 
necessary in proper time, every one is, in the 
same manner, appointed what he is to do ; and 
by this means the same time suffices for the 
doing things in one part and in all. And as 
the servants that despatched all the necessary 
business had all severally their proper stations, 
so they that bore arms had their stations in 
their encampment suitable to the sort of arms 
they severally had : they knew what their sta- 
tion was, and all disposed themselves in it 
without any hesitation ; for Cyrus thought the 
proper placing of things a noble rule in a 
house ; because, if one happen to want any 
thing, it is known whither one must go to 
take it. But the proper placing of the several 
different sorts of military . reck'' "-k a 

'■ V 
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iQucli noblei thing, as the occasions of put- 
ting all to their use, In the alTaira of svar, arc 
more sudden, and the faults ansing from thos e 
that are dilatory in them are of worse conse- 
quence; and the most laluahle ad\-antages iii 
ivar, he observed, arose from having all things 
ready for the occasion. On these accounts 
therefore he took the greatest care of this pro- 
priety of place. 

First, then, be placed himself in the midst ircn when it was proper, hV took to be* 
of the camp, as being the strongest and secur- of this art to post en ch part \ihcre they t 
est station Then those whom he chiedy con- be most scr^nceablc, and to make desj 
fided m he had, according to custom, about where it might be fit to prcicntthecn 
himself Next to these, in a circle round, be All these things, and such like, he took i 
had the horsemen and charioteers , for he was the business of a man skilled m tactics, 
of opinion that a secure station was necessary took care of all these things alike • and n 
for these people, because they ctwamp with- marches he mo>cd always m a disposition 
out having at hand any of those arms tliat they able to what occurred but m hii cneampra 
engage with, and require a considerable ume he ptued his people, for the roost part, as 
to arm themselves, if they are to advance so been said. 

as to do any semce. To the nghl and left Uhon, m the course of tbcir march 
of himself, and of the horsemen, was the sta- arrived m the Median tcmtoiy, Cvnii luj 
Uon of the shield-men Tlie sUtion of the off to visit C)-axarcs, and afir tbcj had 
atchere was before and behind bimielf and Iractd each oibcr, Cjtui first told Cjoa 
the horsemen. The heavy anned men, and that there were domestics and palaeca svlat 
aucli as had large shields, Lc had in a circle for bun m llib>lon, that whciihe camethii 
round all, as a ranipart, Uial in case there be might have what was bn own (o coino 
was any occasion for tlie horsemen to nuke And he thtn made him a grtal many ut 
ready, they tlut were the tiUcst to mike a noble p^c^cntl. Cj-awti received ibcm, 
stand being placed before them might give sent I is daughter to him witli a crown of gr 
them tiinetoarmsccutcl). And a* tbehtarj- and wuh bracelets tvith a collar uiid Mid 
armed men slept there, in order round bun, so robe, that was as hue aa via* possible , and 
did tbe shield men and archers. Sotbstcvin maid pul the crown on Cjrus* hciJ (') 
in the nigbt-unic, if the occasion required, as ans thm uid ** 1 gwe }uu tl e nuid i 
hcav)-8rmcdminwcrercadypreiaredlocomc Cyrus, fur )ourwifc. bha is iny own daij 
to blows wuh suchascaine upclo^u with them, ter. \our father roamed my futUrs dan 
so the archers and ;avclin.ineii, if any people (cr, ami from her yon arc dckcen 'cd Tl u 
approached them, were ready to discharge thnr she that, when you were a bjysiidomcngvt; 
javchnsaiidarrowsovcrlLehcaJsof the heavy, jim used to fotidk, and whin aiiyotiea.1 
armed. And all the cororoanders had tnwgns her, “Who sle would many?' she s* 
on their Unts. And as in cities discrcil and Anl with bir I fciie all Media 

good Knanu know the bahiutions of movt her dowry, for I Lsveno Ifgiiiina'c maU »«u. 
people, but ebn-Jy of iLose that u is prviwr Thu* be »i'oke, and Cjruv rcjlicili •• () ( 
for thtm to know, so did lUc servants of Cyrus aures' t ap,laud tie r»cr, ihe maid, and i! 
know the stations that tbe chief leaders bail M prvseMs llat attriil her and, wi|b tU cu 
the cncamptuesits, and knew the ensigns that sent,* saM be, “of n y faiLir ai4 muiLtr. la 
brlongtd to each of them, so that uLatewr rea<(y to agree with you.' Ih .s < yTuss,iul.i 
Cyrus nii„ht want, they were not to seek foe but yvl be | resented the maid with s 1 iLit 1 
tbrui, Uit tun the shurtrvt way ditrcfly to each tlH.-u„ht wuuld be to lyavatcsj ai 

of tbeux. And by mean* of the sevend sets having done this te coul. tued f-# inarrb < 
of j-evjle bcirg dutUH-t, it was much tie bsofo 1‘crsva. 

teaddy oImivv^ when any oi>« was disotderly, .\lil wleti, ui tl « evutve t.f t • ir-j'ib, I 
and when any one did jerfurravt bath* was atr.vcd at lie U-i !e»» « f I'en-a, lUiv l« Ul 
v orouv a n deX .\nd iLu ,v stan-iu g tLui, L« the fv»l of tic army i Ut be Lwa* f, l< 


was of opinion, that if any body attackci 
either by mght or day, such oggressot ■ 
fall into bis carop, as into an ambuscade. 

And be did not only think it a part < 
tactic art for a man to be able to dra\i 
phalanx easily and cleverly, or to increas< 
depth, or to form a phalanx on the wing, 
the cnemys appeanog to the right, the le 
the rear, to wheel nroDerlv. bin tn «pr 
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companies, are lioiiotired witli the principal 
scats. All mnrclies are ordered in the same 
method; and tlie great imdiitude of affairs is 
parcelled out into distinct heads, under a few 
principal directors. 

Having told them inVliat manner they were 
each of them to manage in these affairs, and 
having given to each of them a force, he sent 
them away, and told them all beforehand, that 
in the following year an expedition would be 
undertaken, and a reriew taken both of men 
and arms, horses and chariots. 

There is another thing that we have observ- 
ed, which, they say, was begun by Cyrus, 
and continues to this day ; that there is a certain 
person, who, at the head of an army, takes a 
progress every year j and who, in case any of | 
the satraps want assistance, affords it them, 
and if any’ of them grow insolent, reduces 
them to temper. And if any neglect the pay- 
ment of his tribute, or the protection of the 
inhabitants, or the care of haring the land 
cultivated, or leaves any other of his orders 
une.\ecuted, he puts all these things to 
rights ; or if he is not able to do it himself, he 
makes a report to the king; and when the king 
has had an account of it, he takes advice how 
to deal with the transgressing person. And 
commonly he who takes this progress is the 
king’s son, or the king’s brother, or one 
of those they call the Icing’s eye. And 
sometimes they do not appear, for they each of 
them return on the first orders from the king. 

We have likewise been informed of another 
contrivance of his, wdth regard to the extent of 
his empire, by means of which he had imme- 
diate intelligence of what passed in the most 
remote parts of his government : for observing 
how far a horse was able to travel in a day, he 
built stables at that distance, and supplied 
them with horses, and persons to have the care 
of them. And he appointed a certain person 
at each of these stages to receive the letters 
and to deliver them out, and to receive those 
horses that had completed their stage, and to 
furnish fresh , ones. And it is said that the 
night did not give any interruption to these 
stages ; for as soon as he arrived who had been 
on his progress all day, another continued it 
during the night. And in this manner they 
are said to fly swifter than cranes ; but though 
that be false, yet it is manifest that this is the 
quickest way of travelling for men. Besides, 
it is of use to have early intelligence of every 
thing, that immediate j)rovision may he made. 


At the conclusion of the year Cyrus assem- 
bled his army together at Babylon, which is 
said to have eonsisted of one hundred and 
twenty thousand horse, two thousand chariots 
armed with scythes, and sixty thousand foot ; 
and having prepared them for it, he undertook 
that e.vpedition, in which he is reported to have 
subdued all those nations which lie from the 
entrance into Syria ns far as the Red Sea. His 
next expedition is said to have been against 
Egypt, which he also subdued. Then Cyrus’ 
empire was bounded to the east by the Red 
Sea, to the north by the Euxine Sea, to the 
west by Cyprus and Egypt, to the south by 
Ethiopia ; the extremities of which countries 
arc difficult to inh.abit, some of them from 
excess of heat, some of them from excess of 
cold, some from too great abundance of water, 
others from a scarcity of wafer. 

Cyrus, residing in the centre of these coun- 
tries, spent the seven winter months at Baby- 
lon, because that climate is warm, the three 
spring months at Susa, and the two summer 
months at Ecbatana : by which means he is 
said to have enjoyed a .perpetual spring with 
respect to heat and cold. And men stood so 
affected towards him, that every nation thought 
they did thcm'elves an injury if they did not 
send Cyrus the most valuable productions o 
their country, whether they were the fruits o 
the earth, or creatures bred there, or mnnufac- 
tiires of their own ; and every city did the 
s.ame. And every private man thought himself 
rich if he could oblige Cyrus ; for as Cyrus 
accepted from each- of what they possessed in 
abundance, so in return he distributed to them 
what he oliserved they were in want of. 

VII. After he had thus spent some consid- 
erable time, Cyrus, now in a very advanced 
age, takes a journey into Persia, which was the 
seventh from the acquisition of his empire, 
when his father and mother hud probably been 
for some time dead. Cyrus made the usual 
sacrifices, and danced the Persian dance, ac- 
cording to the custom of his country, and dis- 
tributed to every one presents, as usual. Then, 
being asleep in the royal palace, he had the 
following dream. There seemed to advance 
towards him a person with a more than human 
majesty in his air and countenance, and to say 
to him ; “ Cyrus, prepare^oursel.f, for you are 
now going to the gods !” After this appear- 
ance in his dream he awaked, and seemed 
'assured that his end drew near. Therefore, 
taking along with him the victims, he sacrificed 
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■they intended to disperse those humours by 
exercise, and by that means to fortify their 
bodies. And the custom of not spitting or 
blowing the nose yet continues, though that of 
exercising is not practised. They likewise 
■originally used to make only one meal a day, 
that the rest of the day might be employed in 
action and the despatch of business : and that 
custom yet continues. But, beginning their 
meal very early, they continue eating and 
drinking till the latest sitters up go to bed. 

It was likewise an institution among them 
not to bring large bottles to their banquets ; 
evidently thinking that, by not drinking to 
excess, they should neither weaken their 
bodies nor impair their understandings. Add 
that custom too continues, of not bringing such 
bottles ; but they drink to such excess, that 
instead of bringing in, they are canned out 
themselves, not being able to walk without help. 
It was also a custom of their countries, when 
they were on a journey, neither to eat nor drink, | 
nor to do publicly what is the necessary conse- 
quence of both. Abstinence from these things 
yet continues ; but their journeys are so short. 
Hint their abstaining from these necessities 
is nothing wonderful or extraordinary. 

Formerly they went a-hunting so often, that 
those chases were suflicient exercises for them- 
selves and their horses ; but, since king Ar- 
taxerxes and his companions have debauched 
themselves with wine, they do not so frequent- 
ly go out themselves, nor lead others to those 
chases. Wherefore, if some, from a fondness 
for exercise, have gone out a-hunting, they have 
manifestly incurred envy and hatred from those 
who thought it a mark of superiority, and of be- 
ing better than themselves. 

The custom yet likewise continues of a pub- 
lic education of the children ; but the practice 
of horsemanship is neglected, because there are 
no public assemblies where they can gain ap- 
jilntisc by those exercises. And this institu- 
tion is, in every circumstance, altered. That 
the hoys, hc.iring the just and equitable deter- 
minations of private causes, were instructed in 
justice !ind equity ; for now they see those cer- 
tainly prcwiil who give the most exorbitant 
bribes. Formerly, likewise, boys were taught 
the virttics of the several productions of the 
earth, by which means they made use of such 
as were pood, r.nd ahstnined from those that 
were novious. At this time they seem to be 
only iiMnictcd how to do the most hurt ; there- 


fore deaths and poisonings are nowhere so fre- 
quent as amongst them. And they are now much 
more luxurious than in Cyrus’ time ; for then 
they practised the Persian institutions and tem- 
perance, and conformed to the dress and ele- 
gance of the Medes ; but now they have suffer- 
ed the severity of the Persians to be quite ex- 
tinguished, and retain the effeminacy of the 
Medes, which effeminacy and delicacy of theirs 
I have a mind to explain. 

In the first place, it is not sufficient for them 
to have soft couches, but they must have car- 
pets for their feet, that the floors may not, by 
resistance, make a noise, but that the carpets 
may break the sound. There is no diminution 
of what victuals used formerly to supply their 
tables, but new continually invented. And the 
like in sauces; for they are provided with 
cooks, who supply them with variety in both 
kinds. In winter it is not sufficient for them 
to cover their heads, their bodies, and their 
feet, but they have hair-gloves for their hands. 
In summer, the shade of trees and of rocks 
does not satisfy them ; but under these, men 
stand near them wdth artificial shades contrived 
on puipose. If they possess a great number 
of cups, they are puffed up with it as a piece 
of magnificence ; and, if these be unjustly ac- 
quired, they do not consider it as infamous ; 
for injustice, and a sordid love of gain, is might- 
ily increased among them. Formerly, it was 
a custom of their country never to be seen on 
foot on their journej'S, for no other reason but 
in order to become more skilful horsemen ; 
now, they have more coverings on their horses 
than on their couches ; for they are not so 
careful of what concerns their horses, as to sit- 
soft and at their ease. 

With respect to the affairs of war, it is pro- 
bable they should not be very much inferior to 
what they were at first? It was customary, in 
the beginning that those who possessed lands 
should furnish horsemen for their army, and 
pay those that -were in garrisons, if they fought 
in defence of the country : now, porters, cooks, 
drawers, bed-makers, dressers, waiters at the 
baths, servants at table, and perfumers, are en- 
listed in their horse by the great men, that 
they themselves may make an advantage of 
their pay. These make an appearance in num- 
ber, but arc of no use in war ; which is mani- 
fest in c.v[ieriencc, for their enemies have a 
freer p.assagc through their country than their 
friends. When Cmis had broken them of the 
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PREFACE. 


There is not, possibly, a more difficult, a more discouraging, or a more useful task than 
that of a ti'anslator ; ivlien I say this, I mean one who UTites a translation, not a para- 
phrase, under which name most modern performances of this kind ought to be compre- 
hended. It was verj' judiciously observed by hlr Pope, in the preface to his incomparable 
translation of the Iliad, that there have not been more men misled in former times by a 
servile dull adherence to the letter, than have been deluded in ours by a chimerical 
insolent hope of raising and improving their author. If these liberties are not to be 
allowed in translating poets, much less ought they to be indulged in translating historians. 
These paraphrasts, it seems, are men of too exalted a genius to stoop to a literal trans- 
lation; they must improve their author, by adding something which he ignorantly 
omitted, or by omitting something which he thought material ; by this means, the 
readers, who cannot compare the translation with the original (for whose use chiefly 
translations are intended) have either some -wretched modern interpolation imposed on 
them for the thoughts of an ancient, or lose some of the author’s thoughts, which the 
title of a translation gave them a right to. But these gentlemen have another reason 
for paraphrasing, instead of translating, if they will own it; they find less difficulty in 
clothing modern thoughts in a modern dress, than in making those of an ancient appear 
gracefully in a language so very difierent from that in u’hich they were conceived ; for 
it is a ivork of greater difficulty, than those, who have not experienced it, can possibly 
imagine, to give an appearance of novelty to antiquity, to give light to those things, 
which the ignorance of ancient customs and manners has rendered obscure, to give 
beauty to those that are obsolete, to give credibility to those that are doubtful, and above 
all, to give to a copy the air of an original. Yet all these, however difficult, belong to 
the province of a translator; these are embellishments, which he is to acquire, if he can; 
but his first duty is fidelity to his author : without that, his performance is not what it 
professes to be, and, in that case, these embellishments, like royal robes upon the back 
of an impostor, are rather a mockery than an ornament. If to the most exact fidelity a 
translator joins beauty of language, strength of expression, and, above all, perspicuitj' ; 
and if, with these, he has genius enough to animate his translation with the spirit of his 
original, he then performs every duty belonging to his profession. I am far from think- 
ing that my translation of Xenophon has all these perfections ; on the contrary, I am 
sensible that it is in this, as in most other things, much easier to point out a duty, than 
to fulfil it. But I should be A^ery much Avanting in that respect n hich CA^ery author 
owes to the public, if I did not assure them, that no endeavours, no application, no 
labour, has been spared to render this translation fit to be laid before them. If the 
difficulties a translator meets Avith are considerable, the discouragements he labours 
under are no less so. The great number of anonymous translations, the great number 
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translated by Xenophon. The reader will observe, that this forced style was in fashion 
among the French in Balzac’s time, tliat is, in the infancy of their taste : the writers of 
that age seem to have imposed an obligation upon themselves of being for ever witty ; 
they were often so, but that was not enough j this eternal straining after wit obliged 
them many times to have recourse to forced turns of thought, and, sometimes, to what 
their language calls Phoebus, that is, shining expressions that seem to signify something. 
After the reader has compared the passages I have taken the liberty to censure in 
D’Ablancourt with the original, he u’ill be able to judge how far he has surpassed 
Xenophon in the elegance of his style, and how far, according to the supposition of 
Balzac, his works might deserve to be translated by Xenojjhon. But there is an old 
English translation of the Expedition of Cyrus by John Bingham, printed in 1623, and 
dedicated to the Right Worshipful the Artillery Company. The first notice I had of 
this translation u'as b}’^ a note of Hutchinson about the middle of the last book ; he also 
mentions it towards the end of the same book, whei-e Xenophon says Gongylus marched 
out to the assistance of the Greeks /3/« vsjf MjjrgoV, upon which occasion, Hutchinson 
says, vis phraseos omnino latuit versionis Anglicanm authorem; and, indeed, he had 
great reason to say so ; for, upon looking into Bingham’s translation, I find he has ren- 
dered that passage, “by compulsion of his mother,” whereas he should have said, 
“against his mother’s will,” in which sense all the other translators have x-endered it. 
I do not remember that Hutchinson has taken any notice of this translation but upon 
these two occasions. Finding, therefore, by Hutchinson’s note before-mentioned, when 
I had not more than half the last book remaining to complete my translation, that there 
was an old English version of the Expedition, I employed several of the most eminent 
booksellers in town to get it for me, but all in vain 5 for none of them could find it, 
neither would they be persuaded there was any such book extant, till I referred them to 
that note of Hutchinson : howevei-, at last I got a sight of it from a public library. Upon 
comparing it with the original, I found the author was a man of some learning, from 
whence I conclude that he must have made use of some very faulty edition, otherwise, 
it is not possible that a man of learning (for stick he really seems to have been) should 
ever have been guilty of so many mistakes, as are to be met n ith through the whole 
course of his translation : as to his style, it seems to be, at least, a century older than 
that in which he writ. There is, in the fourth book, a convei'sation between Xenophon 
and Cheirisophus, in which they rally one another upon the art of stealing, so much 
practised by their respective countries ; the foundation of which raillery is the advice 
given by Xenophon to steal a march to some part of a mountain they were to pass. As 
the spirit of raillery is, of all others, the most likely to be lost in a translation, for that 
reason, raillery itself is the last thing one would choose to translate, if it did not neces- 
sarily come in one’s Avay ; upon this occasion, therefore, I was in hopes of receiving some 
assistance from the old English translation, which I should both have made use of, and 
acknoAvledged very readily ; but, upon examination, I found this passage translated in 
the following manner, “it seemeth to me not impossible to steal some part or other of 
the hill.” After this, I dare say, it ivill easily be concluded that I could entertain no 
great hopes of any assistance from that quarter. Many ancient authors, both Greek and 
Latin, and particularly those udio ivere themselves fine writers, as well as judicious 
critics, such as Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Tully, have celebrated the beauty of our 
.author’s style, his perspicuity and peculiar sweetness in his composition, which made his 
Avritings be called the language of the muses : the latter goes so far as to say that Luciil- 
lus, being sent to make Avar upon Mithridates, Avhich was no easy province, and being 
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AN ACCOUNT 


OF 

XENOPHONo 


Xenophon was an Athenian ; his father’s name was Gryllus. All that vve know of him 
till he attended Cyrus in his expedition, is, that he was a disciple of Socrates. If, to 
have keen a disciple of that great man was an instance of his good fortune, the improve- 
ment he made of that education is an instance of his merit ; and, indeed, nothing less 
than the happiest disposition, the best education, and the greatest improvement of both, 
could render Xenophon that universal man we find him in his writings ; his Cyropsedia 
shows him to have possessed, in a sovereign degree, the art of government ; his Expedi- 
tion of Cyrus shows him a complete general j his History, an entertaining, an instructive, 
and a faithful historian; his Panegyric of Agesilaus, an orator; and his Treatise of 
Hunting, a sportsman ; his Apology for Socrates, and the account he gives of his manner 
of conversing, show that he was both a friend, and a philosopher ; and aU of them, that 
he was a good man. This appears remarkably in his preserving Byzantium from being 
plundered by his soldiers, who having gained no other reward of the dangerous expedi- 
tion they had been engaged in, but their preservation, were not only strongly tempted 
to plunder that town by the hope of making their fortunes, but justly provoked to it by 
the disingenuous behaviour of the Lacedaemonian governor; yet these two lau'less pas- 
sions, avarice and revenge, the authority and eloquence of Xenophon quite subdued. 

As C3WUS had assisted the Lacedaemonians in their war against the Athenians, the 
latter looked upon Xenophon’s attachment to that prince as criminal, and banished him 
for engaging in his service. After this, Xenophon attended Agesilaus, when he was sent 
for by the Lacedaemonians with his army from Asia; where the success of his arms gave 
something more than uneasiness to Artaxerxes, who, not without cause, began to fear 
the same fate from Agesilaus, which his successor, Darius, afterwards found from Alex- 
ander ; but the former, by corrupting the Greek cities, and, by that means, engaging them 
to malie war upon the Lacedaemonians, suspended the fate of Persia for a time : but, in 
all evils, relief, obtained by corruption, is only a respite, not a cure ; for, when Alexander 
invaded Persia, the same low arts were again practised by Darius to recall him from Asia 
by a diversion in Greece ; but these proving ineffectual, the Persians, by trusting more 
to the vdces of their enemies, than to their own virtue, became an easy conquest. 
Agesilaus soon after he returned, fought the battle of Coronea, where, though wounded. 
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AN ACCOUNT 


OF 

XENOPHON. 


Xenophon Avas an Athenian ; his father’s name was Gryllus. All that we know of him 
till ho attended C3TUS in his expedition, is, that he was a disciple of Socrates. If, to 
have keen a disciple of that great man was an instance of his good fortune, the improve* 
ment he made of that education is an instance of his merit ; and, indeed, nothing less 
than the happiest disposition, the best education, and the greatest improvement of both, 
could render Xenophon that universal man wo find him in his writings ; his Cyropaedia 
shows him to have possessed, in a sovereign degree, the art of government ; his Expedi- 
tion of Cyrus shows him a complete general j his History, an entertaining, an instructive, 
and a faithful historian; bis Panegyric of Agesilaus, an orator; and his Treatise of 
Hunting, a sportsman; his Apology for Socrates, and the account he gives of his manner 
of conversing, show that he was both a friend, and a philosopher ; and al} of them, that 
he was a good man. This appears remarkably in his preserring Byzantium from being 
plundered by his soldiers, who having gained no other reward of the dangerous expedi- 
tion they had been engaged in, but their preservation, wore not only strongly tempted 
to plunder that town by the hope of making their fortunes, but justly provoked to it by 
the disingenuous behaviour of the Lacedaemonian governor; yet these two lawless pas- 
sions, avarice and revenge, the authority and eloquence of Xenophon quite subdued. 

As Cyrus had assisted the Lacedaemonians in their war against the Athenians, the 
latter looked upon Xenophon’s attachment to that prince as criminal, and banished him 
for engaging in his service. After this, Xenophon attended Agesilaus, when he was sent 
for by the Lacedaemonians with his army from Asia; where the success of his arms gave 
something more than uneasiness to Artaxerxes, who, not without cause, began to fear 
the same fate from Agesilaus, which his successor, Darius, afterwards found from Alex- 
ander ; hut the former, by corrupting the Greek cities, and, by that means, engaging them 
to make war upon the Lacedaemonians, suspended the fate of Persia for a time : hut, in 
all evils, relief, obtained by corruption, is only a respite, not a cure ; for, when Alexander 
invaded Persia, the same low arts were again practised by Darius to recall him from Asia 
by a diversion in Greece ; but these proving ineffectual, the Persians, by trusting more 
to the vices of their enemies, than to their own virtue, became an easy conquest. 
Agesilaus soon after he returned, fought the battle of Coronea, where, though wounded. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Nothing seems to contribute more to the forming- n clear idea of any transaction in his- 
tory than a previous knoivledge both of the persons and things that gave hirth to it ; for 
■when the reader is once acquainted with the characters and views of the principal actors, 
and with what has been done in consequence of both, the scene unfolds in so natural a 
manner, that the most extraordinary events in history are looked upon in the same light 
as the most surprising phenomena in philosophy; that is, like these, they are found to be 
the necessary result of such principles as the all-wise Creator has thought fit to establisli ; 
and, like these, are as little to be wondered at, and as easy to be accounted for. 
In order, therefore, to enable the reader to view the consequences in their principles, and 
contemplate the embryo plant in its seed, I shall lay before him a short account of the 
most remarkable transactions that seem to have had an immediate influence upon that which 
Xenophon has chosen for the subject of his history. The affairs of the Athenians and 
Lacediemonians had been, for some time before the expedition of Cyrus, so much inter- 
W’oven with those of Persia, that all three seemed to have had a share in every remarlcablo 
event that happened to each of them. Thus the supplies of money with which Lysander, 
the Lacedaemonian general, was furnished by Cyrus, enabled him to carry on the war 
against the Athenians with advantage, and, at last, to give them a decisive blow at j3Egos 
Potamos, -which ended in the taking of Athens ; and, on the other side, the assistance 
which Cyrus received from the Lacedaemonians, both by sea and land, in return, en- 
couraged him to an attempt of no less moment than the dethroning his brother Arta- 
xerxes. The several steps which led to this enterprise equally great, unfortunate, and 
unwarrantable, shall be taken notice of in the order of time in which they happened. In 
this short survey, I shall avoid entering into any chronological discussions, which often 
puzzle, seldom inform, and never entertain, but confine myself almost entirely to Diodo- 
rus Siculus, who, besides the character he has deservedly obtained for fidelity and exact- 
ness, had the advantage of living many centuries nearer the transactions he recounts, than 
those who differ from him in chronology, as well as that of consulting many authors, 
whose works are unfortunately lost to modern ages. Neither shall I go further back 
than the taking of Athens by the Lacedaemonians, which happened in the fourth 3 'ear of 
the ninety-third Olympiad, and put an end to the Peloponnesian war, after it had lasted 
twenty-seven years. The same year died Darius Ochus, king of Persia, after a reign of 
nineteen years, and left bis kingdom to his eldest son Artaxerxes, who was born before 
he was king. Parysatis, his queen, the most artful of all women, and mother both to 
l^rtaxerxes and Cyrus, tried the power of every practice to engage Darius to imitate his 
predecessor, Darius Hystaspes, who preferred his son Xerxes, born after his accession, 
^ Artobazanes, who was born before it ; but all her efforts proved ineffectual, and Ar- 
:erxes succeeded his father without opposition. If the arts of Parysatis could not 
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UI uiaqi Suntun oqAV 'sanuaj^jjtp xiaqi asodmoo 0} snqajoai[) luas SQgmDcnacpasg'i aqi 
'suotioi'J at paStiSua 2uiaq uinituczf^ jo siuitiiqeqm aqi ‘soiaas ip panioio aq lou isntu 
'll 0 }ut uitq uaAup aAsq oi suiaas qatqM pn« 'snaX^ jo aoiAaas aqi iii jiasiuiq paSe3a» 
oq ajojaq imf pauaddsq qaiqxi 'jo qttads oi Suio3 ajg a u laapiaui aqi luqi 'a}Tj stq pnu 
)3npa09 Eiq Xq qioq 'Xjoisit( 3utnsua aqi at aanSg g aiqgjaptsaoa os saqtiu aq * o^ets aqi 
uodn snqaiaaiQ sSujiq pciduiX^Q qiitioj Xiaoiu aqi jo pooaas aqi *si i«qi ‘joa < }sau 9i|x 

qisap 01 ind aq oi miq Souapio 
Xq *a3i8ap Siq paiaaiaid ^qinii aqi jo pauiojoi aq'suoam siqi Xq ‘p|noqs 3uiq aqi Suuuaj 
'snzuqguigqj mq 'saxiaxaiAy oi papaatamoaaj aq iqSiui aq 'ujiq iiSnojqi *isqi paa 
eqi 0 } *Bmo3giqdg4 jo duics at[i oi jqasmtq Xjdda oi aoiiuaiai ub qitu ‘anzaqBUJgqj 
jj9j ‘uSisap siq Suipadsns ‘sapgiqtoiv aiiq ajojaq uononuojoi aqi Xb[ oi sanaxsiiy 
0 } isai} jO suosjad laas 'aauvijodoii }uaj3 os jo XjaAOOsip u Jo luaui aqi oAsq oi fuqjiu 
guiaq ‘snzgqoiuBqj jnq a[oq w aqi jo lanoaas uu sazjaxiqjv iqStta aq leqi ^lanoa 
0 } miq lanpooa oi suosjad jsdojd laiodde oi 'aaiii aiuas aqi IB 'miq Souisap 'aanaSq^aiu; 
nq sai'cotuTiTQtuoa Xiaiaipainoit oq tuoqai oi ‘aouapisaj nq aoj snreqauisq^ Xq paiatoddu 
‘fiiXjqti ni aag^d Suojis g'uinmXjf) o} paJiiaa aiou sbm ‘Xjinnoo stq toojj paqsiuuq 3aiaq 
‘oqAi ‘sapuiqioiv Jo aauou aqi ad«asa Ol sa 'X|aigAud os ao pauirsa aq lou p\noa ‘snemoni 
atpaaBT aq; pug 'sujXg oaaiviaq osjnoajaiui siqx laJiBnb stq asnodsa Xunjjaaqa oqM. 
'bUBiuotuatpaae'j aqi oi jiasiuiq sassaappu aq 'asodand siqi oi ' Xii[iisoq aado Xq uossaxi 
8i«Aiid JO luaiuiaioddtsip aqi Jisdaz o? paAiosw X|aiBipauinii pus 'aaSoBp siq qitu pag 
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01 paujtiiaj siijXq jsaX aiuBs aqx qaop o auiu aaijB sainaiui aAjaMi la 'Xgpu^ b nodn 
'jaqoiaidas jo Xgp pjiqi aqi QO ino qaj 'jboX siqi pauaddaq aABq o} 'Xjoisipq qaaJ0 stq 
in uoqdoua^ Xq pauoiinaui 'uns aqi }0 asdqaa aqi iBqi sjBaddit ii qoiq^s Xq 'XuiouoJlSB 
Xq paijoddns 'aoiSBaao stqi uodn 'X^oisiq pug oi uoiiaajsiiBS \ieuiB on si it sb 'jo aoiiou 
uaqBl X^uo st qatqAi ‘nns eqi jo asdqaa ub panaddsq aaaqi 'pBidoiXio qi-nioj Xiauiu aqi 
JO lug aqi SBAi qaiqAV *jBaX ixan aqx pajaAoastp sow it uaqAt ‘luaiuqsmnd uiojj ‘isBaj 
IS 'aoBA^sip mojj lou ji ‘tuiq panasai inq *ajq s^zaqiojq siq isuibSb uSisap b uijoj oj tatq 
paSunoaaa X^uoiou stuXQ joj&sanpaoj aaq^apisBuoaisap^a siq las o) snucQ qiiAV gBAOld 
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The year, which decided this great contest, was the 783d year from the taking of 
Troy, the 351st of Rome, Publius Cornelius, Cajsar Fabius, Spurius Nautius, Caius Va- 
lerius, hlarcus Sergius, and Junius Lucullus, being military tribunes ; and the fourth year 
of the ninety-fourth Olympiad, Exrenetus being archqn at Athens. This expedition has, 
I find, been thought of consequence enough to be taken notice of in the ALTundel Mar- 
ble, the SOth era of u’hich lias these words : “ From the time those, w'ho ascended 
with Cyrus, returned, and Socrates, the philosopher, died, being seventy years of age, 
one hundred and thirty-seven years. Laches being archon at Athens.”* 

The year the Greeks returned was the year after they marched from Sardes, since 
Xenophon says they were fifteen months in their expedition, and consequently that year 
■was the first of the ninety-fifth Olympiad ; the authority of the Arundel blarble is sup- 
ported by Diodorus Siculus, who says that Laches was archon that year at Athens, and 
that Socrates was put to death the same year. 

*,T}ie words of the Arandel Marble are these. 

Af' cZ iirccxKB-n el (jutA KTPOt ANABANTE2 KAt SnKPATHS i'lAOZO-Ivr iTEAETtiri /3iO; ETH 
-AAA ETH HAAAnu APXOKTOS A®HNH2I AAXHw. 
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taq} ^anaadna pua ’Xaotiija} (nqaoiXqas aqt Q| aaotApa acnoa apitn jenziq ‘tniX^ HA''T9)°a9X* po* <n«9p 
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BOOK I. 


I. Cybijs was the youngest son of Darius,® by 
Parysatis, and brother to Artaxerxes. Darius 
being sick, and apprehensive of his approaching 
end, desired both his sons might attend him. 
Artaxerxes the eldest being then present, he 
sent for Cyrus from his government with which 
he * had invested him, as ® satrap, having also 


.1 D’Ablancourt has thought fit to change the title 
given by Xenophon to hia history, and, instead of The 
Expedition of Cyrus, to call it. La Eetraite des dix 
mille ; the reason he gives for it is this, he says. Tilings 
ought to derive their name from that which is most re- 
markable in them, and that the Expedition is nothing in 
comparison to tlie Retreat. I own this reason does not 
persuade me; whatever weight it ought to liave had 
With the author, I think it should liave none with a 
translator. 

2 ’Ava^ecffrai;. Every one who is conversant with the 
Greek authors knows, that whenever they speak not 
oniy of military expeditions, but even of journeys under- 
taken by private persons from the I^esser Asia to Baby- 
lon or Susa, the residence of the Persian kings, they use 
the words aya^xUuf : the same words came afterwards 
to be applied to the city of Rome, though more rarely. 
Arrian, who, in his Expedition of Alexander, has follow- 
ed our author, not only in the distribution of his work 
into seven books, bnt in his style as far as he was able, 
has also copied him in his title, catling his history also, 
ayafiaiTis ’AXfJavSjou. Hutchinson tliinks that the river 
of that part of Asia in question falling into the JEgean 
and Mediterranean seas, gave occasion to these terms 
aya^aiytiy and xara^xlyiiy j but it is certain that almost 
all the great rivers of that part of Asia run either to the 
north or south, as the Halys, the Iris, the Ihermodon, 
the Tigris, and the Eupiirates. 

3 Aa.ii'eu xa'i UafviraTiiei, &c. This first period is 
mucli celebrated by fiemetrius Phalareus, as full of dig. 
nity and historical simplicity. 

4 Kal rrearcj-ov Si airiy ivejtijs. D’Ablancourt has 
visibly mistaken this passage ; he makes Darius consti- 


appointed bim general of all the people, who 
assemble in the plain of Castolus. Hereupon, 
Cyrus came to court, accompanied by Tissa- 
pbernes as his friend, and attended by three 
hundred ® heavy-armed Greeks, under the com- 
mand of Xenias of Parrhasie. 


tute Cyrus general at his arrival at court, a sa venue ; 
whereas it not only appears from this passage, but from 
history also, that he u as actually invested rvith that 
employment when he was sent for : I wish tlie old Latin 
translation, which says, prcelorem designat, did not lead 
him into this error : Hutchinson has translated it pro- 
perly prafectum designuverat. I said that this also ap. 
peared from history. Our author, in his account of the 
afiairs of Greece, mentions a letter to have been written 
by Darius to the people of Lesser Asia, six years liefore 
tills Expedition of Cyrus : in this letter, Darins gives 
them notice of his having appointed Cyrus commander- 
in-chief of those people, who assemble in the plain of 
Castolus. The words of the letter are these : xaTctiri/x^u 
Ev^oy Tia^ayoy Tuy E/V KavTfiiXoii a^^ot^opsyxy, 70 Si ?ia- 

^eoyoy iorj ysy^iey> 

5 Sargayrr,;, though used both by Latin and Greek 

authors, is a Persian word, and signifies a commander, 
a genera] ; Sotr^Kirot;, oT§uni\aTai, Iliinxii Si ij 

A-eJic. Hesychius. Herodotus says, Darius Hystaspes 
appointed twenty of these governments, xario-rij- 

oeoTO uxoor roof aoTol yscckiovirt ffargoMrijiflij- 

6 'OirA/Var. D’Ablancourt excuses himself for not 

distinguishing these heavy-armed men id liis translation ; 
but I do not only think it necessary to distinguisli them 
from the light-armed, but to give some account of their 
distinction. There are three difierent kinds of foot-sol- 
diers chit fly mentioned by our author in the course of 
this history, the the 4’AoJ, and the irtAravraf ; 

of whom, and of their respective armour, Arrian gives 
the follou iog account in his Tactics : ro oTfaTixiy, says 
he, EX^‘ 3-u{axx(, xcu ainriSat xa.^afjLf,xUS, *cti fj.axxi~ 
{(tf, xa,i SognTSt, tpf ''EAA»j»£f, xcii cafiirra!, ut MttxiioyK, 
'The licavy-armed men have. corslets, long shields, and 


t* *^1 *1 "*11 p«p«nn*w<j» 

um( B 41M <|I|« )DayV )«I}| J*i;i >im| 

Hit ■•♦««» <1 »«M f«joitimv 

tf) )t Sin|<iJj *>ii looi) |>«)|0*44 Ju]**^ 'uttoi »5itL 

M fi^>»S>wg $im*y4f ••<»>( »• 

Xoij, 

ft ayt la^« ti>«nB*oi **! o>oii« *(oivn3 vcit 

iy Mmaji o) ta jjwm* p<l|<i*’)0| **« )) uvfux 

»yi fo •<o)t «yi )■ •HI JO HIBun w ijj 

itj loB >> X«H »iH«i*n»auj V NMijprit » 

X| 

tJli^ p(>|J#4 qvi )na •!••] 01 ig jHilBOtn twq |/t><k»c»i 
*HV U I m^)ji>4 fJJtj o rfjjma Xti«4oid Xj*a g{M 
ny uwuiH^nit 40041; oi t»giuit|« osio •in«P « i{t|jo 
«X>fM IW «*«»os ipoH tMi* inq * mtyx i "J-'S f* 
tiff^ If g Xl4»A qH) i'> 


joj 'jaqiouv suo uodn n-u Sutjpia usqt }■ 
lUdduiM ou ispun riAv ‘saiuaqinsTX isuniSe 
psiMiip tg s lonugdajd asaq) uoda Sui^ooi 1 
}n(] ‘ui]q isuii>3g paauoj saw )Bq) uSisap aqj jo 
•[qituai } 0 u SBU Suiq aq} icq) os ' xaqiQUi stq 
^q paisisn sau aq 08[8 siqt satuaqdessix 
usqi laqiu sania asaqt jo puamuioa aqx a^kaq 
}q2iai aq ‘xaq^Qjq siq mv aq n ‘taq; ‘pajtsap 
eq ‘Suiq aq) o) Suipuas pue ‘ ^um tn 3uuiu 
iOj aauaiaxd laqioug apoui aq snqt suazijo 
paqstugq aqi 3jo)tax o) SuunOAaapua <pu«i 
pm sat ^ q)oq stuapi); paSaisaq ^uua tn Sa( 
mu pu« 'paAiaaaj sciU^ asaq) * uaqio paqtt 
•Iraq pua ‘q}tiap o) tiiaqi jo auios )nd ^suonca) 
•SI jiaq) JO aai)ou iC[XQa Suuaq Eaujaqdsssix 
pug 'o^isap auiea aqj ui pa^ua 5uiaq qaiqu 
ja ousjiqeqiu aqj ‘injapn ^jdaaxa ‘stuijj 
0) onq uiOJJ pa)]OAax jjs psq ^aqi aoiij 
)t )nq ‘Suiq aq) iq uiiq o) uaAiS uaaq SotAcq 
Muiaqdcssix O) paSuo^aq ijjauuqj aiuox jo 
MDO 3q) xoj ^ai)ia asoq; uodn uSisap a paq 
taujaqdcssix 1^) aauaiajd aapuii ‘jaS p)noa 
/aq) uam )saq aq) asoq) jo pus 'a^qtssod sa 
tusT»auuodoiaj /ubui sb )squa o] sjaa^o Jiaq) 
JO yaga pajapio aq ‘pusuiaioa siq lapun sai}ia 
jtiaias aqi in pasjadsip ajavv )Bq) suosiusS 
aqi patioiaax aq xaAauaqu ptiy luiq jnsaa 
0 ) pajttdaid aaiSap ou ui Sujq aq) puq jqSiui ' 
}tq) ‘/aajoas a^qissod p[B qjui s^aajf) jo /uiib 
v> paua; osjo aq aaiAuas siq o] ajaucija/vj 
;« puB 'siatpiOB pooS q}oq uiaq) japuai O) as 
‘mrq q)tAi aiaAi oqAV EuauaqiB^ aq) jo ajsa 
)Ba4S 03 qoo) aq ‘sapisaQ Surq aq) usq) luiq 
iaoAtj 0 ) pasodsip aioui spsq tuaq) quas aq 
otqo) pa)iosai jmoa aq) o) SuiSuopq tuouad 
'/cm uaqu pus * sanaxvuY 
Bu /0 JOJ aAOj ja)?aj3 b psq oqvv ‘sncs/iaj 
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‘•IHl )o *• fi«a n ‘ttnn4 4*h)b 
X if«|oaon*;<iiw)«*HX«ui ttjjqM iMj/a jm j#J»m 
Pt»f ru^tn o»/m* 0 }4U(WB*IHV a Xg gojAgMJ ■) 
*W1 •S*X»iy ** *t “1 »"»}•< * 

■nUiC) JO *jfoX Mg locket *t| itgi 

p«tdiuiioi(ts(t XiaUiB ainjOiB^X l<JB»<nD|p«oad(Iig 

•lit t ptj|| lyH go ina o| u^goo hii<a t)g 

ot iBiq g4Mo< D| NirtWHiiLpatuiodds Soiio o| 
4DO|A«H*q tjH ioj •Jaaiuo) Hn<*X4«j Xq wiq 
gatuani Xaiaq poa Skiubiih jot(Mja*in»qiJo«*nv> 
•■n •* •*u»HilBuU, uodo gaqoo) (aX4»x«uv *«ut)uaj 
•III iMo tolnusApo iosui p«a]U JaiAiii gn *«l«V 
viol Xu>4« QB JO p*ag BHi }* tatinoiavgaiBa bhI Xq 
|a»*gu|OHniBiiwJv V| | MAtai i40|*n ni{l 
•tq JO gAuuojQi »4 0 | 4»f«M Bill o| »]H*|daMtua aqioa 
loiu 1 } itqi *«Di)|ge «i« •luini cfi) japoai ictiot '(govi{ •{<( 
oj ind X|fno{iiiwo| g«q Xaui 40)m 'tiuaBal 

.jtMip jg juicuiuj j\< ,uiji^|t!ig jouA ^ 
i aqt ton -sqMjQ aqi jo |ii*i)M oql )i^ <U 
' o| gotnoieopu* itqi ‘Xbijb aviu>a aqi jo p«aq aqi |B 
Xio]<iqtnn JD aunoa aqi ojuiiq gag qaqi avv 'hjd* 

. '•4|1 ^q u] iBq ‘tail I d nq 01 Xjno ion nijq gauiOAoS 
aqt«n *ia«ga«>t* miaaiS ui gaa)ti Mpt qiaiv moqAl 
AAAO ‘UDJAqdiKU. anm aqi t| aiqx <kt) X 

aaaaiag p Itqi jo sspi mta 
> jiptai aqi a4|9 o) }Mg )■ iaanoMa Jt Jq Jooq) Z )>q) 
‘Saitq^g JO lamitis gin jtioiilib Jiaqi jo aatujajgig aqi oj 
gaipiOMB <{00|n.>90 luajag^g nndn jiKiU[q iqXiJV)cia 
[jiad gas 'rjutaag ita^JO *'!) /<) paXoidma oaaq aAsq 
ot ooqdoQajc Xq gauonoaus oaijo oa an uaigioaioo} 
joagoiq dajqiataqx Trails iq>ii aqi ja isqi mqi ja) 
A«aqt} 4noBi4S4]aqi |nq ‘ajvadagogsaindiiaqiutqt 
jaiioqa (u«g jiaqi gn ’ja»«) ai)) jo sn*n(* u*q) 
jaiqSq gits Jansn* an aiananq iiaqi u; imcb gaouo 
Xaaaqaqi nsqi Jammu mqX) % o) gatiut bj* ana) 
a3n» aqi "rr'-f* £*• i*>ua>»^ *w<rT^j»nx •"** 

«•••>•{ KM VIAMSy f» r»» )g **fc»*» *a* 

4t}ufi*ff.t 'MX** »t* * •2”' 

-»« {p4*B5A/iiAt»a pg ** -gatq aqi J® 

BJAOjqi Moult gOB tUTp 'Mioxi* sa qao* 'saodBaov BAp 

*«iai JO ato aqaoi jaqiaSoiit jnq ‘ajamiaq Jo ‘taitJAl 
*tgiaiqf Jo 'sjaiAioa oa BAsq Xaqj 'paoun XAiaq aqi 
moij jaunia loajagip eimb « o) gaoua an oaio paOLto 
•jqjq aqi f,>nX rf Sn^^t H If *» »“'•»* 

b ‘sttnifiXwf V* 

fbir •Mfjriinu n>t$ »»« H«»Sy^ nM» h» i*» •»* 

v« Arx*« oXt •M»jyiAi*ii Mxt' )t M 'aocioopauajc 

aqi aqi| utadt pn 'ti[aajo aq) •^'1 >aqcd go« 'cpiOMa 


j^qioui Eiq /q paiioddns |ST!.\v aq Eiti) uj 
aac|Bd siq ui uStaJ a^qissod jt )nq 'xsqiojq 
siq o) laarqos aq laSuox ou /aui aq sueaui )BqAV 
/q sa)uaqixap ^'aasjSsip puB jaSciBp etq) iai 
•jv )jnoa aq) )ja{ aq eb uoos sb *siu/;;j *)uaiu 
•UJa.xo9 siq o) qaeq ui^q spuas 'uoiss90J3)ui xaq 
, Xq unq paABs Suusq jdqtoui stq )nq * q)Bap 
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EXPEDITION OF CYRUS. 


rivar is two plethra in breadth : and having a 
bridge over it, supported hy seven boats, be 
passed over, and advanced through Phr 3 -gin, 
making in one day’s march eight parasangs, to 
Colosea, a large city, rich and well inhabited, 
where he staid seven days, when 2\Ienon the 
ThessiUian, came to him, with a thousand 
heavy-armed men, and five hundred targeteers, 
consisting of Dolopiims, iEnians, and 01}m- 
tiiians. From thence he made, in three days’ 
march, trventy pa'rasangs to Celffinic, a city of 
Phrygia, large, rich, and well inhabited. Here 
the palace of Cyrus stood, with a large ® park 
full' of wild beasts, which -Cyrus hunted on 
horse-back, when he had a mind to exercise 
himself and his horses. Through the middle 
of this park runs the river Mtcandcr, but the 
head of it rises in the palace ; it runs also 
through the city of Celainie. There is besides 
a fortified palace belonging to the ° great king in 
Celcenas, at the head of the river Marsyas, under 
the citadel. This river likewise runs through 
the city, and falls into the Mxander. The Mar- 
syas is twenty-five feet broad : here Apollo is 
said to have slain Marsyas, whom contending 
with him in music, he had overcome, and to 
have hung up his skin in the cave, from whence 
the springs flow : for this reason the river is 
called Marsyas. Here Xerxes, when he fled 
from Greece after his defeat, is said to have 
built both this palace and the citadel of Ce- 
liEme. Here Cyrus staid thirty days, and hither 
Clearchus the banished Lacedtemonian came 
with a thousand heavy-armed men, five hundred 
Thracian ■' targeteers, and two hundred Cretan 


8 ir«;«5!;irer. Tliis word is, no doubt, of Persian 
origmal, and like many other Persian words, as Julius 
Polios says, commonly used by the Greeks. Tliese 
parks, planted with statelyforestand fruit-trees of every 
kind, well watered, and stocked with plenty of wild 
beasts, were very deservedly in great request among 
the Persians. Plutarch tells us, that Tissaphemes, to 
show his opinion of the elegance of Alcibiades’s taste, 
gave this name to that which belonged to him. The 
ecclesiastical writers after St Jerome have thought fit to 
translate the garden of Eden in Moses, Paradisusvolup. 
tatis ,* and the Septuagint k vS o’agosSt/Vw making 
Eden an appellative, though they oftener make it a pro- 
per name. The English translation says the garden of 
Eden, which agrees with the Hebrew. 

9 MiyaKov This is the title given by all the 

Greek authors to the king of Persia, which is preserved 
to the successors of Mahomet in that of the Grand 
Seignior. 

10 He;! iTOij/otf. Hutchinson has proved from several 
authorities that co^ia, in this place signifies skill in music, 
rather tlian \viEdom. 

11 HiXTao-ra/. Here itiKTaata) seems to be taken in a 


archers. At the same time Sosias the Syra- 
cusan came with a thousand heavy-armed men, 
and Sopbametns the Arcadian with a thousand 
more. Here Cyrus reviewed the Greeks in 
the park, and took an account of their num- 
bers ; they amounted in the whole to eleven 
thousand heavy-armed men, and about two 
thousand targeteers. 

From hence Cyrus made in two days’ march 
ten pnrasnngs, and arrived at Peltie, a city 
well inhabited : there he staid three days, dur- 
ing which Xenias the Arcadian solemnized the 

Liipercalian sacrifice, and celebrated a game ; 
the prizes were golden scrajiers ; at this game 
Cyrus was present. From thence he made in 
two marches twelve panisangs, and came to 
the market of the Cramians, a city well inhab- 
ited, the last of the country of Mysia. From 
! thence he made in three days’ march thirty pa- 
rasangs, and arrived at a well peopled city, call- 
ed the Plain of Caystnis, where be staid five 
days. There was now due to tiie soldiers 
above three montlis’ pay, which they, coming 
often to liis door, demanded. I-Ic continued 
to give them hopes, and was visibly concerned ; 
for he was not of a temper to deny money, 
when he had it. Hither Epyaxa, the wife to 
Syennesis king of the Cilicians, came to Cyrus ; 


comprcliensive sense, and to include all those who were 
not lie.ivy-armed men. 

12 Ti Avxcua. This was an Arcadian sacrifice, insti- 
tuted in honour of Pan, and brought by Evander into 
Italy, when he, with his followers, settled upon the 
Palatine Hill. Dionysina of Halicarnassus, from whom 
I have this, adds, that after the sacrifice was over, the 
priests ran through the streets naked all but their middle, 
which was covered with the skins of the victims newly 
sacrificed ; this sacrifice, he says, continued to his time, 
which is confirmed by Dion Cassius and Plutarch. Vir- 
gil has taken notice of this circumstance of -the Euper- 
calian priests running naked, among the other points of 
history, with which the shield of .Eneas is embellished : 
Hie cxultantes Salios, nudosque Lupercoa, 
Lanigeroaque apices, ct lapsa aecilia ccclo 
Eztiiderat. 

13 STXtyj'/SEf. In Latin, rfHgiVer. They were instru. 
ments used in batliing, both by the Greeks and Homans ; 
with these they scraped their bodies. D’ Ablancourt has 
rendered it, des etritles d’or ; for whicii he makes an 
excuse : the best I can make for the word I have made 
use of is, tliat I know no other. 

14 KaiJtrvfou iriMov. D’ Ablancourt suspects this pas- 
sage to be corrupted •. but Hutchinson says, tliis plain 
may very probably have given name to the city. 

15 ’lovTij ixi T«f S-v(cit. The custom of attending at 

the door of the kings of Persia, was introduced by the 
first Cyrus, as we find in the Cyropmdia, ovTeo xcct yvv tri 
^otovciv ct xte.'Tcc •zry *A.ffiee,v v-ro ov7ts B-t^xmCoutrt 

tSv in nse jj, time of 

Herodotus and Xenophon, and continued as Iong'05 tho 
Persian empire. This compliment was paid to the satraps 
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EXPEDITION OF CYRUS. 


■person who had a principal command, accus- 
ing them of treachery. Thence they prepared 
to penetrate into Cilicia; the entrance'® was 
>ust broad enough for a chariot to pass, very 
Steep, and inaccessible to an army, if there had 
teen any opposition ; and Syennesis was said 
to have possessed himself of the eminences, 
in order to guard the pass ; for wliich reason, 
Cyrus staid one day in the plain. The day 
after, news was brought by a messenger that 
Byennesis had quitted the eminences, upon 
information that both Menon’s army were in 
Cilicia, within the mountains, and also that 
Tamos was " sailing round from Ionia to 
Cilicia with the galleys that belonged to the 
Lacediemonians, and to Cyrus, who immedi- 
ately marched up the mountains without op- 
position, and’® made himself master of the 
tents, in which the Cilicians lay to oppose bis 
passage. From thence he descended into 
a large and beautiful plain, well watered, and 
full of all sorts of trees and vines ; abounding 
in sesame, panic, millet, wheat, and barley ; 
and is surrounded with a strong and high ridge 
of hills from sea to sea. 


and translators are left to shift for themselves as well as 
they can. Leunclavius and Hutchinson have said, 
regiuin puipurts tinctorem, which I can by no means 
ppiirove of, since the king's purple dyer does neither 
rcem to be a proper person to attend Cyrus in a mili- 
tary expedition, neither does he appear a proper ac- 
complice in a design of this nature, with so considerable 
a person as the other is represented. D’Ablancourt 
has said tnaitre de sa gnrderobc j this indeed answers 
the two objections I made to the other interpretation, 
but I am apt to believe, if Xenophon liad designed to 
denote any particular notice, he would have made use 
of the article, and have said vov ^ciuxkttt.v ^ao-ft.uor. 
H. Stephens has employed a very classical word,;jitr/;K- 
ratus, which answers properly to fo/wj, whence (f"- 
iixi(rTr:i is derived ; this is the sense I have given to the 
word, though 1 am very far from being fond of it. 

10 '11 Se iktScKx. This is the pass which Arrian calls 

TKf -nis which Alexander possessed 

himself of, ns he marched into Cilicia to engage Darius. 
The day before, he encamped in the place, where we 
noa- find C>rn 5 , afiKonf.cr, says Arrian, to Ke{o3 
TOO {It Z’.>e^Stri rrjxTCTiSov, where he left Parmenlon, 
when he went himself to attack the pass. 

11 n!»iT?.!oi(raf. Hutchinson very justly observes, 
that stijitXiTv is properly used by Xenophon to describe 
the coiirso a ship must take from the co.ast of Ionia to 
that of Cilicia : but this has not been preserved either in 
his or I.ennclnvius’s translation, any more than in that 
of D’.Milnnconrt. 

12 ETai. I have followed the conjecture of Murctus, 
who reads ib.i instead of uii, in which I am supported 
by Hutchinson. 

13 This plant is common in the Levant, 
and b c.alled by Tournefort, rfigffn/w onVnfofij. of the 
teed of which they make an oil, that is good to cat, and 


After he had left the mountains, he'advanced 
through the plain, and having made five and 
twenty parasangs in four days’ march, arrived 
at Tarsus, a large and rich city of Cilicia, 
where stood the palaee of Syennesis king of 
Cilieia; having the river Cydnus running 
through the middle of it, and is two hundred 
feet in breadth. This city was abandoned by 
the inhabitants, who, with Syennesis, fled to a 
fastness upon the mountains, those only except- 
ed who kept the public houses : but the inhabi- 
tants of” Soli and Issi, who lived near the sea, 
did not quit their habitations. Epyaxa, the 


for several other uses. Panic and millet are so like one 
another, that they are scarce to be distinguished but by 
tlie manner in which they bring forth their grain, the 
former bearing it in ears, and the latter in bunches ; 
they both make very bad bread, and are chiefly used to 
fat fowls. D’Ablancourt has thought fit to render this 
period by remplie de toutes series defntils et de grains 
but his reason for it is still more curious than his trans- 
lation. 1 was BO much entertained with the vivacity of 
it, that I cannot help transcribing his words : Je I'ai 
tranche, says he, en deux mots, pour ne pas venir a 
un detail ennuyeux. > 

14 T«;<rc5f. Tarsus, a considerable city of Cilicia, was 
built by Sardanapalus, who built both that and Auchia- 
Ins, another city not far from it, in one day; which, 
though incredible to those who do not consider how 
many millions of men the Assyrian kings had at their 
command, is however attested by an Assyrian inscrip- 
tion, which Arrian has translated. This inscription was, 
it seems, engraved on the mnnumentof this prince, upon 
which stood his statue, in the attitude of a person who 
expresses a contempt, with Ids hands clapped together, 
or, as Strabo says, 1 think more probably, by seeming to 
snap his fingers. The sense of this inscription is so very 
philosophical, that I cannot omit it, though at the same 
time, the phrase is so very libertine, that I shall not 
translate it. '2u(&aya^a.).c; i 'Aya.xvtia^ilcv aui;, ’A 5 - 

Xtx) Taftriy h r,jxl(a fuS cv Jr, S |£v£, 

ctrOil, xa'i irhl, xa'i eDj t' aXXx ra avS-^u^ita. dx 

otra TooTcy : instead of aai^i, others read oxtvi, 
which Arrian says is the sense of the Assyrian word : 
and which Plutarch, speaking of this inscription, has 
rendered by 

15 KoSi’o;. — This river rises out of Mount Taurus and 
running through a clean country, is remarkable for the 
coldness and clearness of its stream ; this tempted Alex- 
ander after a long and sultry march to bathe in it, which 
had like to have put an end both to his life and his vic- 
tories : but the care of his physician, or the strength of 
his constitution, soon recovered him, and once more let 
him loose upon mankind. 

IG &c, 1 agree entirely with Hutchinson 

against Leunclavius and Stephens that there is no neces- 
sity of having recourse to fyye.Tir or of any thing of that 
kind to perfect this sentence. Tliese aposiopcses arc 
frequent in the Attic writers. 

17 Sixe/r. This city was afterwards callcd'Pompeio- 
polis. It was formerly a colony of the Athenians, who 
forgetting by length of time their mother-tongue, or at 
least the grammar of it, spoke a barbarous language, 

I from whom the word solecism, so dreadful in the cars 
j of Echool-bojs, took its name. 
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' AAOixoj aqj U] tuaqi oi oqods uaqi aauapa pun 
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punojajaM/dqijaAajaqn‘uaqB)p«q/aq}&tauo9 
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199 B pjB siajaauq 'uisqa s 'liq uapjoS « qitAv 
auoq B ajaAv ataqj ‘s3iiiq SuouiB ant«-i JvajS 
|0 ajv SB cinasajd qans uitq apsuj snj/Q pus 
•/oUB ciq Zed 0} /auom jo sains jBajS sniCg 
aVBS sisauua/g ‘laoj /aqi uaqAi. ‘|Bqi jayy 
snJ/Q waij aauBjnssa paAiaaai puB 'lutq uodn 
pajntAojd ajiAV siq [pi 'Suioioa pauqaap 'jaAiod 
jouadns jo uosjad /ub jo spuBq aqi ui j[as 
uiiq jnd ja/ jaAau pBq aq joqj 3 ui23[[b aq jnq 
‘ fisauua/g JOj Jnas '/|ta aqi pajaiua aq sb uoos 
SB ‘siu/q ajaqi poois jBqj aaejad aqi pm 
‘snsjBj^ JO /|ta aqi qioq pajapunjd ‘cuoiuod 
'Uioo jiaqi JO sso[ aqi Sutjuasaj ‘paAjaiB /aqi 
SB uoos 68 '|S3J oq^ tidui pauzjB'/ABdq pajp 
-unq auo O} paiunouiB asaqi jo jaquinu aqj_ i 
pa/ojjsap aiOAv pus ‘/j)uno9 aqj jnoqs pajap 
-UBAi /aqi ‘pBOJ aqj uitS jo ‘/oijb aqi jo 
jsat aqi pug 0| ajquun puB ‘puiqsq JJ^I Suiaq 
j3q» ‘sjaqio /q pus ‘suBDipo aqj /q jjo jna 
9jaA\ /aqj ‘japunjd uo juojui aaau/aqj apqM 
'jBqj ‘omos /q pies sb^ jj Suissmi aid u Xuijb 
s uouajix JO saiuBdmoa oavj ‘uiB^d aqj ojui suibj 
unoui aqi jaAo aSasssd aqi uj sno/^ ajojaq 
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XENOPHON ON THE 


wile of Sjennesis came to Tarsus five da)s 
before Cyrus In the passage over the moun 
tains into tbe plain, two companies of Hfenon s 
army were missing It ^vas said by some, that, 
while they were intent on plunder, they were 
cut off by the CiUaans, and by others, that 
being left behind, and unable to find the rest 
of the army, or gain the road, they wan- 
dered about the country, and were dcstrojed 
> The number of these amounted to one hun. 
dred heavy armed men The rest, os soon as 
they amved, resenting the loss of their com 
pantons, plundered both the city of Tarsus, 
and tbe palace that stood there Cyrus, as 
soon as be entered the city, sent for Syennesis , 
but he alleging that he had never yet put him 
self m the hands of any person of superior 
power, declined coming, till his wife prevailed 
upon him, and received assurance from Cyrus. 
After that, when they met, Syenntsia gave 
Cjrus great sums of money to pay his anny, 
and Cyrus made him such presents as are ot 
great lalue among kings, these were a horse 
with a golden bit, a chain, bracelets, ard a set 
mitar, of gold, with a Persian robe, besides* 
the exemption of his country from furtbet plun 
dcr , to tbis he added the restituuon of tbe pn- 
Eoners they had taken, wberevertbey were found 

Here Cyrus and the army staid tw enty days, 
the soldiers deciding they would go no further, I 
for they suspected be was leading them ogamst I 
the king, and said they were not raised for that I 
service Clcaichus was the first who endca ' 
\ouccd to force his men to go on , hut os sooo 
as he began to march, they threw stones at him 
and at bis sutnplcr Siorscs, so that be narrowly 
cscapedbcing then stoned to death AfterwanU, 
when he saw It was not in his power toprciail 
by force, he called his men together, and first 
stood suU a considerable dine, shedding many 
tears, while the soldiers bcbeld him Ui amaze 
and silence then spoke to them ui the follow 
ing manner 

' bellow soldiers , wonder not that I am 
Wiiccnicd at the present posture of afTurs for ' 
Ian engaged to Cyrus by the rifcbis of hospl j 
tabty, and when I was banished, among other | 
marks of disuuctloii with which he honoured 1 


1 *!!»•» Xi iSn, UavM Bjr UiU t’aa**C* It 

tr«>r« tl »l th»lr Mrepanlf* rou,Utc4 oT Oft/ mtQ rbh. 

» r*, fce. TW»l*il«lWfrlrbr»t«d 

Vy lirtiwtnu* ItkAUrru* tar ||,« prorrr pUfiCf *1 tUa 
honxecroQ gin, «kkb. !,« mj*. IT it bvt Wa |4and i 
•illtrr Uk Ump l>«|loaiBg ■* la ti>« toiiite «uuU hat« 
Irca 4L*.>f IWoUiF, tut it grorrfut at tb* ,lut« vt U, 1 
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me, he gave me ten thousand daricks. After 
I bad receited this money, I did not treasure 
It up for my own use, ot* lat isb it in pleasures, 
but laid It out upon you. And first, I made 
war upon tbe Thracians, and with your assis. 
tance revenged the injuries they had done to 
Greece, by driving them out of tbe Chereonc- 
sus, where they were endeavouring to dispossess 
the Greek inhabitants of their lands AiUt 
that^ when I was summoned by Cyrus, 1 earned 
you to hm with this view, that, if there were 
occasion, I might in return for hu* fatours be 
of service to bun , but, since you refuse to go 
I on with me, and 1 am imder a nccissity eitbcr 
by betraying you, to rely on the friendship ol 
Cyrus , or, by beuig false to bun, to adhere to 
you, though 1 am in doubt whether 1 shidi do 
ngbt or noL However, 1 hate determined to 
give you the* preference, and with you to suf 
icr etery thing that may ^ppen. Iieilher 
shall any one say, that, having led the breeks 
among Carbai-ions, I betrayed the Greeks, and 
preferred the fncndilup of tbe Barbarians, 
but, since you refuse to obey me, and to follow 
roe, 1 wiU follow you, and tbara m all your 
suilenngs . for 1 look upon you as my country, 
royfnruds, and ftllow-soldiets, and tbatwi^ 
you I shall bte m honour wherever I am, but 
wiibout you, that 1 shall neither be useful to 
roy fncuds, nor fomiidablc to my enemies. 
Be assured, therefore, that whithersoever you 
go, I resolve to go with you " Thus spoke 
Clearchus The soldiers, both those who be 
longed to him and the rest of the army, U»r 
mg ibis, coromended him for declaring he would 
not march against tbe Ling and above tiu 
thousand kft Xcnuts and Fusion, and uLing 
their aims and* baggage vnlh them, came and 
encamped with Clearchus. 
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EXPEDITION OF CYRUS. 


These were two fortresses, of which the inner 
next Cilicia was possessed by Syennesis with 
a guard of Cilicians, and the outer next to 
Syria, rvas said to be defended by the king’s 
troops. Between these two fortresses runs a 
nver called Kersus, one hundred feet in breadth. 
The interval between them was three stadia in 
the whole, through which it was not possible 
to force a way; the pass being narrow, the 
fortresses reaching down to the sea, and above 
were inaccessible ® rocks. In both these for- I 
tresses stood the gates. In order to gain this 
pass, Cyrus sent for his ships, that, by landing 
his heavy-armed men both within and without 
the gates, they might force their passage through 
the Syrian gates, if defended by the enemy ; 
which he expected Abrocomas, who was at the 
head of a great army, would attempt : however, 
Abrocomas did not do this, but as soon as be 
heard Cyrus was in Cilicia, he suddenly left 
Phoenicia, and went back to the king, with an 
army consisting, as it was said, of three hun- 
dred thousand men. 

Hereupon Cyras proceeded through Syria, 
and, in one march, made five parasangs to 
Myriandros, a city near the sea, inhabited by 

the last mentioned author calls them, portcs CilicicS} the 
former are to the eastward of the latter, which, as we 
find in this account of Xenophon, lie close to the sea. 
There is a doubt which of these is meant by our author ; 
but this will be clearly rectified, if we look into Arrian, 
where we shall find Alexander to liave taken the same 
route with Cyrus for a great way, and to have often 
encamped in the same places. After that prince had 
passed these aa7.at, mentioned by Xenophon, and while 
he lay with his army at Myriandros, the same place 
where Cyrus encamped after he had passed them, he 
received advice that Darius had left his camp at Sochi, 
witliin two days’ march of the TluT.ai j and having passed 
the mountains at the IIvXiw ' Atictrixa'i, or the eastern 
pass, was got behind him, and marching to Issus. Alex, 
under was pleased to find lus enemy had abandoned the 
advantage of a campaign country, and shut up his nu- 
merous army, the chief strength of which consisted in 
horse, between the mountains and the sea ; and, march- 
ing back, possessed himself again of tlie iruAai that night ; 
the next day iie engaged Darius, and the ground be- 
neath this pass and I-sus was the scene of that memor- 
and victory. This happened in the 4th year of tlie 
null Olympiad, 68 years after Cyrus marched through 
Cilicia. 

C IfsTgoci This expression is very poetical, 

and often made use of by Homer, whose scholiast ex- 
plains it in this manner, o '/(Tjos pives sirijSaim, a rock 
inaccessible to every thing but to the rays of the sun. 
When Patroclua reproaches Achilles with Ins cruelty by 
suffiTing the Greeks to be slain in such numbers for 
want of his assistance, he tells him, 

- — tiix (foi j-t 1W<!T» UijXtuf, 

Ou5t QWt; yXacxi ii fft rixTi S-af.ae'a'ct 

IIiTjai T ijXi^aTW, i'iri T»i >oe( ifTit 


the Phoenecians, ■ which being a mart-town, 
where many mercliant ships lay at anchor, they 
continued seven days ; during which Xenias 
the Arcadian general, and Pasion the Mega- 
rean, took ship, and putting their most valuable 
etfects oil boai’d, sailed away. It was the ge- 
neral opinion, that this was owing to their re- 
sentment against Clearchus, whom Cyrus had 
sufiered to retain the troops that left them, and 
put themselves under his command with a view 
of returning to Greece, and not of marching 
against the king. As soon therefore as they 
disappeared, a rumour was spread that Cyrus 
would follow them with his galleys. Some 
wished that, having acted perlidiously, they ® 

, might be taken, others “pitied them, if they 
should full into his hands. 

Cyrus immediately assembled together the 
general ollicers, and spoke thus to them : “ Xe- 
iiias and Pasion have left us, but let them be 
assured that they are not gone away so as tji’ 
be concealed (for I know wbither they afe' 

7 ’Efxrcfieif 5’ vi ciffuvy aijoB'i oX*«Sff 

-roXXaf. Here Hutchinson lins translated u;/^‘'vy in tho 
manner I liavc contended for in note, page 17(3, I.eun. 
clavius lias still adhered to adputerant. D’Ablancourt 
has left out the wliole period in his translation. i7.xus, 
o'ccfk Qcvxuiii*:, fi tfiTe^ixr) yciZ{, Saidas. 

8 OI S’ uxm^oy tl aTMattyio, I own I cannot, with 
the Latin translators, seo the necessity of supplying this 
sentence with any word in order to complete it : 1 tliink 
the expression elegant, the sense plain, and the eventual 
commiseration fully pointed out by the conditional par- 
ticle tl. 

9 'Ax’siiBfaxany, Ammonius and Phavorinus are 

quoted upon tliis occasion by Hutchinson, to show Uie 
difference between etToSjavai and io’ef tCysiy ; tlie first, 
say they, signifies vo riya eDS-/;X<iv fr»eti 

oT«!i cm, the other v5 fi>i c!TiXr,if3^iai ; and, to 

support this, the passage now before us in Xenophon is 
cited by Ammonius. Now I own, that, notwithstanding 
the very great deference which I have, and which every 
one ought to have, for those two grammarians, and the 
person who quotes them, yet I cannot help thinking that 
the very passage they quote destroys tlie difference they 
have established ; for, if an-iS^ayai signifies, as they say, 
to retire in such a ihanner that the place of retreat is 
known, here must signify the reverse ; for 

Cyrus tells the Greeks that tliey have not retired to a 
place unknown to him, «vSs a-roStS^axairi, because he 
sayk he knows whither they are going. Hutchinson 
himself confirms what I say by this translation, eveij 
against his own quotation; for he says, nec clam si 
avfugisse; whereas, if the observation of the authors ha 
quotes is just, and that iToS^ayui signifies xyxxtu^-oa-ayya 
Tua cuiyiKoy cjyai, lie should have translated it, nec palam 
se aufugisse. I wish, I do not say for the advantage of the 
sense, but for the ease of tlie translator, tliat Xenoplmn 
had said aroScS^axairi ph, oux aaimfcuyairi Si ; I shouU 
then have translated it, they are fled, but not escaped. 

i 10 M« Tius S-uCs. M« is a negative asseveration, anj 
I ya‘ an affirmative one. 
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of which wc could not disengage ourGelves, 
and since it is proposed we sliould go away 
mthout the consent of Cyrus, 1 wish we 
could'&lso go \Mtbout his knowledge, winch is 
impossible These then are vain thoughts, 
I am therefore of opinion that proper person^ 
together with Clcarchus should go to Cyrus, 
and ask him in what service he proposes to 
employ us , and to acquaint him, that, if the 
present undertaking he of the same nature with 
that m which he before made use of foreign 
troops, we wrU follow him, end behaie our. 
selves with equal bravery to those who' aU I 
tended him upon that occasion , but if this I 
entetpnse appears to be of greater moment i 
than the former, and to be attended with | 
greater labour * and danger, that we desire he 
will either prevail on us by persuasion to fol- 
low him or suffer himself to be prevailed upon I 
to allow us to return home. By this means, I 
if we follow him, we shall follow him as 
friends, with cheerfulness, and if we return, 
we sh^ return with safety And let them 
report to us what he says, which we may then 
consider of" This was rcsoliecL 
liuvuig chosen the persons therefore, they 
sent them with Clearchus, who asked C)rus 
the questions appointed by the array, to 
which be made this answer “ 1 am infutmed, 
that Abrocomas, my enemy, lies near the 
Cupbrates, at the distance of tweUe da)8 
march therefore, my Intention is, if I find 
him there, to punish, by leading my army 
against him , but if be files from the place, I ' 
will there consider what wc arc to do * This ' 
coming to the ears of those who were ap- 
] oiutcd to attend Cyrus, mode t( cir report (o 
the soldiers, who suspected his design was to 
lead tl cm against the king , )cl they resulted 
to follow bun, and whin they demanded on 
incnosc of pay, be promised to gite them half 
as much more as they had olicady, that is. 
instead of one donck, a danck and a ludf 
eviry month to each man But it was nut 
cten then known that he intended to lead them 
against the king, at hast it was not public. 

IV licnee be made m iwu ila}s n arib ten 


I TliU rrUteilv llisiarrs l>uB>t>»4 

Cir«k<, wbo, 41 t>ur autbur trlUu*. alIrnM Cjrus t» | 
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parasaugs, to the rivir Phams, which wis 
three hundred feet broad , from thence to the 
river Pyramus, which is one stadium in 
breadth, making m one march file parasangs, 
from which place he made, mtwo days mai^ 
fifteen parasangs, and amved at Issus,* tie 
last town of Cilicia, situated near the sea, a 
huge aty, nch, andwell inhahited, where ha 
staid thiiee days, during which time, fiie-and 
thirty ships, with Pythagoras, a Idccdxmi}. 
man, (the admiral) at the head, sailed from 
Peloponnesus, and came to Cjtus, being con- 
ducted from Ephesus by Tamos, an Eg)p- 
tian, who earned with him file and twenty 
other ships belonging to Cyrus, « ich « hici ie 
had besieged Miletus, because that aty was 
in friendship with Tissaphernes, against whoa 
Tamos made war «i conjunction with Cyrus 
With these ships also came Cheinsophus, the 
Lacedsmouton, whom Cyrus had sent for, 
wotb seven hundred heavy armed men, which 
be commanded under Cyrus, before whose 
tent tbe ships lay* at anchor ilithcr also 
four hundred bcavy-arracd Greeks come to 
Cyrus, (leainng Abrocomas, jd whose service 
tb^ ^rere,) and marched with him against th« 
king 

llcnce C)Tvi made in one nurth fi\e pnro* 
songs to the Agates of Cilicia and Syria 


3 IrrMv Hard b; aland* a town now railed Sra»- 
derouo, a plaro very wrll knawa to our Tutkrf larf 
rbasUi buUt by Alexander la nenory of Iba errat tie* 

tory ba Obtained Uiero oTul}ariui,whoM laoibcr, wi(*, 
aad ch Idrva wen taken prlw nere In tbo actina. TS« 
bay callpd by Strabo aalvK Ur aw took it* oaiaa trooi 
tbIatowD and i* DOur railed tbo Hay 0/ Scaaderooo. 

S Ai oiiMf, Be. I wlU not aaj that 

U oorer u*ed to a galfy a ablp that e«m«* to land, but i 
an sure It It generally appti^ to a thip that Uet a> ao* 
ehor aod that it alraott UDlernally tbo **ord 

inado un of to exprcaa iba Utner tbo d SereBce 
tween ibe two word* I* pazUcularly tet (urih by 
vonaua <(,>40,147*1^. >• ry I lUM .rraoai 

ar m aroyryto^. t wiJ Out tl>rrrA<ro*Io<4alr> 

ly toy Ui^ tbe trencli and Laun trauUiurt bi>o 
taken tbit pawage, but wUb lUo fociarr, 
lay, ettrr tiarral ouauITer Corere r*rrrrew»l 

4 1'oarro pr** dt la tfnU dt Cyrta t ‘bat lb* 
tcr.loeIrM nruylBf n tt*tfn}Arr Cyri tra/rr,*'* ** 
ptUlrraal bad eUd. aia uetkarM >a<b«al- 
a iwl ovkar «i h.AtM^t ao* Xyt-a* JVreMt 
two panrt upon tbo laounl^uatbal dl*U# Cd«*o • 
Syria. *0 wo end in fUny and Tully'* tpUUe*. 
tbo lalUr el»i* tbo reaaooa wbf bo M tbo afwy* 
bo romwaoded to procooaut, Uta C»pf»J"“'0 r»W*r 
Ifcan Into 0.41*4 dK^rmtm <•«! *d la* ‘•“b**"**' 
Syna , W>o *( tbooo U ealWd eO*. ^ 

poeUAwooi »*alw.a»» IbooUwf auaply ralowor.o* 
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EXPEDITION OF CYRUS. 


These were two fortresses, of which the inner | 
next Cilicia was possessed by Syennesis with 
a guard of Cilicians, and the outer next to 
Syria, was said to be defended by the king’s 
troops. Between these two fortresses runs a 
nver called Kersus, one hundred feet in breadth. 
The interval between them was three stadia in 
the whole, through which it was not possible 
to force a way ; the pass being narrow, the 
fortresses reaching down to the sea, and above 
were inaccessible ® rocks. In both these for- 
tresses stood the gates. In order to gain this 
pass, Cyrus sent for his ships, that, by landing 
his heavy-armed men both within and without 
the gates, they might force their passage through 
the Syrian gates, if defended by the enemy ; 
which he expected Abrocomas, who was at the 
head of a great army,^ would attempt : however, 
Abrocomas did not do this, but as soon as he 
heard Cyrus was in Cilicia, he suddenly left 
Phoenicia, and went back to the king, with an 
army consisting, as it was said, of three hun- 
dred thousand men. 

Hereupon Cyrus proceeded through Syria, 
and, in one march, made five parasangs to 
Myriandros, a city near the sea, inhabited by 


the last mentloued autlior calls them, portis Cilicim ; the 
former are to the eastward of the latter, which, as we 
find in this account of Xenophon, lie close to the sea. 
There is a doubt which of these is meant by our author ; 
but this will be clearly rectified, if we look into Arrian, 
where we shall find Alexander to have taken the same 
route with Cyrus for a great way, and to have often 
encamped in the same places. After that prince had 
passed these traXxi, mentioned by Xenophon, and while 
he lay with his array at Myriandros, the same place 
where Cyrus encamped after he had passed them, he 
received advice that Dariiu had left his camp at Sochi, 
witliiu two days’ march of tlie j and having passed 

the mountains at the HuKai 'Auavixai, or the eastern 
pass, was got behind him, and marching to Issus. Alex, 
ander was pleased to find lifs enemy had abandoned the 
advantage of a campaign country, and shut up his nu- 
merous army, the chief strength of which consisted in 
horse, between the mountains and the sea ; and, march- 
ing back, possessed himself again of tlie'n'oAai that night ; 
the next day he engaged Darius, and the ground be- 
neath this pass and I-sns was the scene of tliat memor- 
and victory. This happened in the 4tU year of the 
null Olympiad, 68 years after Cyrus marched through 
Cilicia. 

C IIsTjai This expression is very poetical, 

and often made use of by Homer, whose scholiast ex- 
plains it in this manner, o nXtc; ixivo; iiriffaitu, a rock 
inaccessible to every thing but to the rays of the sun. 
When Patroclus reproaches Achilles with Iiis cruelty by 
suffering the Greeks to be slain in such numbers for 
want of his assistance, he tells him, 

- — ctix «gix tret yi trarr,^ ttrrroTX IfijAiyr, 

OuSt 01TIJ yXxvxij Si <rt t/jst* ^xXxxtx 

HiTjai T ijfj^xrti, 'in tei yaei ifTit xxr)»f,f. 


tbe PhoBuecians, ’ which being a mart-town, 
where many merchant ships lay at anchor, they 
continued seven days j during which Xenias 
the Arcadian general, and Pasion the Mega- 
rean, took ship, and putting their most valuable 
effects on boai-d, sailed away. It was the ge- 
neral opinion, that this was owing to their re- 
sentment against Clearchus, whom Cyrus had 
suffered to retain the troops that left them, and 
put themselves under his command with a view 
of returning to Greece, and not of marching 
against the king. As soon therefore as they 
disappeared, a rumour was spread that Cyrus 
would follow them with his galleys. Some 
wished that, having acted perfidiously, they * 

, might be taken, others “pitied them, if they 
should fall into his hands. 

Cyrus immediately assembled together the 
general officers, and spoke thus to them : “ Xe- 
nias and Pasion have left us, but let them be 
assured that they are not gone away so as tp'“ 
be concealed (for I know whither they are' 

7 'Efurifiov S' V,y « iil/Muy xiriS-i oXxaSit 

ire>Axl. Here Hutchinson lias translated asfmiy in the 
manner I have contended for in note, page 176, Leun. 
clavius has still adhered to adpulerant. D’Ablancourt 
has left out the whole period in his translation. 

rtet^it Qeuxvbt'&Xf i/xTc^ixri v«tf. Suidas. 

8 01 S’ uxni^ey ti iXavDiyTo. 1 own 1 cannot, with 
the Latin translators, see the necessity of supplying this 
sentence with any word in order to complete it : I think 
the expression elegant, the sense plain, and the eventual 
commiseration fully pointed out by the conditional par. 
tide it. 

9 'A'ntiiS^x.xutriv, Ammonius and Phavorinus are 
quoted upon this occasion by Hutchinson, to show tlie 
difiereiice betiveen xToS^xyxt and xtretftiyut ; the first, 
say tliey, signifies vo xvxxat^yixxvTx nyx sSSijXsy iTvxt 
'ino Ian, the other « p-it iiyxrS-xi in).r,ifB^,xt ; and, to 
support tills, the passage now before us in Xenophon is 
cited by Ammonius. Now I own, tliat, notwithstanding 
the very great deference which I have, and which every 
one ought to Iiave, for those two grammarians, and the 
person who quotes them, yet I cannot help thinking that 
the very passage they quote destroys tlie ditferenee they 
have established ; for, if xsoS^xvxt signifies, as they say, 
to retire in auch a ihanner that tlie place of retreat is 
known, xxoiiS^cLxxat here must signify the reverse ; for 
Cyrus tells the Greeks that they have not retired to a 
place unknown to him, eUl xtreSiS^xxxai, because he 
sayfi he knows whither they are going. Hutchinson 
himself confirms what I say by this translation, even 
against his own quotation; for he says, nec dam si 
aufugisse-, whereas, if the observation of the authors ha 
quotes is just, and that xTo^^xyxt signifies xvxxet^^axyrx 
nia ivSrA‘y iJyxt, lie should have translated it, nec pa/am 
se aufugisse. I wish, I do not say for the advantage of the 
sense, but for the ease of Uie translator, that Xenophon 
had said xTe’isS.xxxat piy, ttitx aaoxifiuyxat Se ; I should 
then have translated it, they are fled, but not escaped. 

1 10 Ma 5-Eayr. M« is a negative asseveration, iui( ’ 
yxi an affirmative one. 
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going> neithci are tliey escaped (for my saUe)3 
can come up with their ship ) But I * ciU 
the gods to witness that I do not intend to 
pursue them, neither shall any one say,* that 
while people are with me, I use their seniee ; 
hut that, when they desire to leave me, I seue 
them, treat them lU, and rob them of their 
fortunes. Let them go therefore, and remem- 
ber they ha\c behaved themselves worse to me 
than I to them. Their wiies and children 
are under a guard at Tralles, however, not 
eien these shall they he depnved of, hut shall 
receive them in return for the gallant behaviour 
they have formerly shown to roy service " 
The Greeks, if any before showed a back- 
wardness to the enterprise, seeing this instance 
of Cyrus 8 virtue, follow ed him w’lth greater 
pleasure and cheerfulness 

After this, Cyrus, m lour days’ march, made 
twenty parasangs, and came to the /iverj 
Chalus, which is one hundred feet broad, and ' 
full* of large tame fish, which the Syrians 


1 Uftm. The UM ot ttw («uUr« csm ptural ot tJi« 
parUclpU u T«rT romnoa with the AlUewnitr*. in- 
hUal of the third pertoa ptaral of tb« imporktive nuNvl 
la tha tkioe teuo, unless iv**^*'. accor4 n^totheupia 
ion of Mffi* cnties, is upon thosa ocewions to h« nndtr- 
stood. Dlogcnoi kkstUus girci % rotnukkhlo insUore of I 
someUdog ilk* this it rolaua to tli* tnst of Soa«tc*. | 
whersnstonileriagto iiKSk totKeludgtiiadrfeomof 
bisnastar, h*jr«ahlsip«pch in this roknn«r ' 

£,, £ ItmfimiTm, upon 

which the judges interrupted hinih; CBlbog out»«»^ 
fimiTur {or tnd maUc liin come down. But 

the Attie kutbors are not siogulur lit the us* of this 
phrase Homer says 

A»w iir(i^f4tnt 470{«<«» »w, 

for 1 liU ktUc sm is orun mad* us* of hf 

the btst authors. 

8 DX'fii 1* Ac. Lucian, In bis trea. 

tie* of the 8)riaa goddess, has a psssag* that will ca. 
plain this of ^teoiphus, h* says, Ih* Syrlaus tooled 
upon ii has a sacred thing, and faerer touched tbem{ 
and that tt ey aU all birds but pigeons, tiblrh theyes- 
Irenied huty he adds, (hew superstltloM ir<T« oolig 
to their ropect f r Derreto and SerolrwnU, the first of ' 
whumhad the siiape ofafish, and lS« other was changed : 
Into a pgpon. That author has allerted to wnu thl» 
trvallw in the Ionic style, bis word* are these i 

»m3 aaaen a^iso V»wW» B«< 

eue Ml, mXltH eiitMcai. t) ,t*rrm w 

r<n»e«,, lOJ-ler n«2li{V T« )« tutbavn.* 
eoiiedu Ai{at,,v«, sal aiiao *» {mc, **s 

Ai(a(,kr M«(rw Ixv* s» l«. So « Zt/uffun esSae 

b ekicssf., ar *»». TbU (radilioO U ScMnewhst rarM 
by IXihlofus Sinilnsi wb« says, Ikst Bertel* briog 
brought U bed «( Seca taosb, tbraur bcnelf katoalabe, 
sad wasrhaagtdlBUaOihi fur wUrb reasuo, bsaayia 
tb« fiyrtans wonbip fiUs as goda. Tbe aulbgr 
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look Upon as gods, and do not suficr them tc 
be hurt any more than pigeons The viUi^! 
in which they encamped belonged to Parysa- 
tis, and were given to her for her table.' 
Unity parasangs more, w five days' inarel), 
I brought bim to the source of the nver Pira- 
I dax, the breadth of which was one bundrid 
feet, having near it the palace of Belesis, who 
was formerly governor of Syria, with a very 
large and beautiful park, producing every 
thing proper to the season. Cyrus laid waste 
tbe park, end bunted tbe palate. From 
thence, in three days* march, he made fifteen 


adds, that Semlramis, when a child, was fed by plgcou, 
till a person who had the superlntendency over U< 
toad's herds, took her home to lus otvn bouse, and (sl. 
led her Serairamls, a Bsme derived, as be says, froit 
plgeoDS, in the Syriati language , and that U Is vrss 
tbeoceasioa of the worship th* Syrians paid to pigeesa 
ttmay not b* improper to arguaiat the Hader, Uu(U>* 
godde-B called Derrelo by the Greeks, and Atargatis by 
the Syrians, was looked upon by the last as th* tnotbri 
of Setslramls, and worshipped a* a goddess in Banb|icr, 
by them called Magog Lucian My* the wurepeewnt. 
jed In rbcenicia a* a woman to U>* walat, and frota 
j tbeec* as a S,h , wiilrh mad* Seldes of opioton, ibst 
I Derceln and Dagon iiho nas also repnwoted ia tin 
I aame msbner.wtre the umedlvibity, though 11 U rer 
ta n that Oagon M-as ioolod upon as a gvd, and Uerrets 
M a goddess Had D Ablaocourt considered thns 
■nailers, h* would not have been so hasty In rondem*- 
ing Xei Dphoo of loo great credulity t neither vrouil 
I « have thought blmsclt under any obUgaUun of softra. 
Ii g, u he calls it, UwM facts, for fear of corrupUnf ihs 
ItuUt of history psrliculaily sloe* Diodorus Siculus 
also M)S, til* fabulous (rsdiUan of Dercrtn btlrf 
changed luto a S'di, previulrd so far, that theSyrlss^ 
eTeuInhli tine, ahslaioed from fish, and honoured ibca 

I as gods. 

3 Eh Ctff, Ac. Ilutchlnson has departed 

froiolh* text, and without tin authority (./any maow 
acripl, ha* fuUowed Miirctui and Jungvrmaonui in srat 
I log Instead of v«s,. Indeed th* pousges k» ks* 

I auppurted this rvrrecUoB with, out of Tully. 1 .at*, •</ 
ibrodotus, show plainly that the kings t/frrsis uW 
t* giva Sum* parucnlar cities to tbrir queen, (* A/ 
(hem In glnl tt, others to fled (hem in oeck sc'cA *** 
other* Jn .shoe** so that il rannot b* denied but os 
foe** is her* very propers but It is u terUm frootl^ 
•uUior* b« baa quoted, aud Indeed frutn every saiha' 
who hs* treated of th* afTslr* ofl'ersia, that 
slan king* alws assigned particular efiiee to (ho<* <*>** 
they had a mind to honour, teCodlbe[iiiabre*d,o(her 
to tnd thein In wine, and vtiiei* ia neat, or, as e^ 

wiU hsv* it, in lUh. In this maeiicr ArtssevsM Ua> 

•(vxs*( diatlogviiahed Tbemolorle*, w •{'•• *** ■* 

r^, M rtuUrch sod TbucydUe* say i *• that nit 
at *11 isnprohabl* tho vnUgee eur author her* ipeotoad 
m ghi b* aaaigu*4 to I'arjMt.* losopply her tabo 
if th* reader prefers £•,*, it muil ito* b* uano.u.'^ 
that the** village* wera g<t«a to rwjaatis UfsJhe* 
ia girdle*. 
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parasangs, and came to the river Euphrates, 
which is four stadia in breadth ; where, being 
the large and flourishing city of * Thapsacus, 
they remained five days during which, Cyrus, 
sending for the generals of the Greeks, told 
them that he proposed marching to Babylon 
against the great king, and ordered them to 
acquaint the soldiers with it, and to persuade 
them to follow him. Hereupon, they called 
them together, and informed them of it ; but 
the soldiers were angry with their generals, 
saying, they knew this before, but concealed it 
from them ; therefore refused to march unless 
they had money given them, as the other 
soldiers had, who before attended Cyrus to his 
father, and that not to fight, but only to wait 
upon him when his father sent for him. The 
generals immediately gave an account of this 
to Cyrus, who promised to give every man five 
* mines of silver as soon as they came to 
Babylon, and their full pay, till he brought 
them back to Ionia; by which means great 
part of the Greeks were prevailed upon : but 
Menon, before it appeared whether the rest 
of the soldiers would follow Cyrus or not, 
called his own men together apart, and spoke 
thus to them : 

'* Fellow-soldiers ! if you will follow my 
advice, you shall, without either dMger or la- 
bour, be in greater esteem with Cyrus, than 
the rest of the army. What then do I advise ? 
Cyrus is this minute entreating the Greeks to 
follow him against the king, I say, therefore, 
we ought to pass the Euphrates, before it ap- 
pears wh^t answer the rest of the Greeks will 
make to him ; for if they determine to follow 
him, you will be looked upon as the cause of 
it by first passing the river, and Cyrus wifi not 
only' think himself under an obligation to you, 
as to those who are the most zealous for his 
service, but ^vill return it (which no man bet- 
ter understands ;) but if the rest determine 
otherwise, we will “ then all return. As you 
only are obedient to his orders, he will look 
upon you as persons of the greatest fidelity. 


4 Here Darius passed the Euphrates with 
tlie broken remains of his army, after liis defeat at Issus. 

5 IliKTt /Atas. See note, page 169. 

6 ’'A-nfun. Hutclunson has obesrved from Stephens 
tliat di« is remarkable among those verbs which the At- 
tic writers use in tiro present tense instead of the fu- 
ture. 


and as such employ you in the command both 
of garrisons and of companies ; and I am con- 
fident you will find Cyrus your friend’ in 
whatever else you desire of him." The sol- 
diers, hearing this, followed his advice, and 
passed the Euphrates, before the rest had re- 
turned an answer. When Cyrus heard they 
had passed the river, he was pleased, and 
sending Glus to them, ordered him to say to 
them, in his name, “ Soldiers 1 J praise you 
for what you have done, and will take care 
that you also shall have reason to praise me ; 
if I do not, think me no longer Cyrus," 
Hereupon, the soldiers conceiving great hopes, 
prayed for his success ; after which, having, 
as it was reported, sent magnificent presents 
to Menon, he, at the head of his army, passed 
the river, the water not reaching above their 
breasts, notwithstanding the inhabitants of 
Thapsacus declared, that the river was never 
fordable before, or passable but in boats, 
which Abrocomas had burned, as he marched 
before them, to prevent Cyrus from passing 
over; it seemed therefore providential,® and 
that the river visibly submitted to Cyrus, as 
to its future king. 

V. From thence he advanced through 
® Syria, and, having in nine days’ march made 
fifty parasangs, came to the river Araxes ; 
where, being many villages full of corn and 


7 'fif fftsu. I agree with Hutchinson that this is an 
ellipsis, and that vA, or something like it, is to be under, 
stood; without condemning iaro, 1 shouid like sraja full 
as well ; thus Telemachus tells Menelaus iu the same 
phrase, 

8 ’ESixii Si &ai, I make no doubt but what 
Xenophon says concerning this snbmisaion of the Eu- 
plirates was the style of Cyrus’s court upou this occa- 
sion., It seems that the Euphrates was not endued 
with the same spirit of prophecy tliat Horace gives tq 
■Nereus ; otherwise, iike him, he would have cried out 
inali duds avi ; and not have suffered Ins army to have 
forded liim so easily, a favour he afterwards denied to 
Alexander, whose success might have given him a bet- 
ter title to it, and who was obliged to pass this river at 
the same place over two bridges. 

9 Aict T?r Sofi'af. Let not the reader be surprised to 
and Xenophon mention Syria in Mesopotamia, through 
which he is now conducting Cyrus; forit appears both by 
Pliny and Strabo, tliat the country lying between Thap. 
sacuB and the Scenite Arabians, of whom he will speak 
presently, was part of Syria, 

10 A;aJ»iy. I never yet could Bnd this river in any 
other author but Xenophon ; I mean a river called 
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nine, $taid tluae days, made theic pta\i> 
sioiis, and then proceeded through ‘ Arabia, 
keeping the river Euphrates on his right band, 
and in hve days’ march through a desert, made 
thirty.fise parasangs. The country was a 
plain throughout, as even ns the sea, and full 
of wormwood;' if any other kinds of shrubs or 
leeds grew there, they had all on aromatic 
smell; huttvo trees appeared. Of wild crea- 
tures, the most numerous were wild asses,* 
and not a few ostriches,* besides * bustards 


Aruxes, that ruua throogh thu part of Sjiia : for erer; 
body knows there are nreraof this name mother parts 
«| Al^la, so X must vuWit It to the leaned, MbstherthXs 
river is the Aboras of MsrcelUnus, which Strabo calls 
and I*lul«aiy Xa^«;«ra and the Arabians A1 

Chabur 

1 Aik rsc ’A^a^'at. Tlie XohabitaoU at this part of 
Arabia are called by Strabo 3«r»/T«i 'A{^u, they 
v\ ere a vagabond people, and, l.ke most of their conotry. 
men, great rohbera ^omnifria inyeifiorr/^tio CkaUif. 
ruui,^ceHif«,eayt Fliny, a fniemactifircagnomitton. 
they w«T« efurwardt called Stiscent, utudi name 
Sesliger den rev from Sane, which, in AraUv.aigoiSesn 
ro>ber, Tliose who hare (rarelled Chrough AuaniU 
0ot think this ctyoinlogy forced. 

t «>K, All auUiori, both aaefeot and oodero, 

agree, that wUd asses are exceeding sw ifL Apples, In 
Us Treat ae or HisnUng, calls the wild su doWiW. 
iwUX u the Wind, an epithet giren ty llotocr to tbe 
horses which Jnpiter bestowed on the father of Oany. 
tnfdei to make Uin some ameadt fur the lost of bis soa 
The Wild ASS IS very differeat, UstU in Its alwpe end 
colovte, from the coarioa ess. There u n aUn td thw 
animal at tbe roUege of rb]slc(ans in Loudoa, enotber 
1 have seen ajuuog many other cunosiUes, natural and 
a((i<!c(al,aiiLleDtaod taodvrn, belonging to my neigh, 
hour hir Andrew Fontaine, 'l^e first uf these Ustuffed, 
niid by that the creature appears In have been between 
twelve and thirteen haode high, the culuur of every 
part about btia is composed of Vv lute and cbesnutstnpes. 
Ills ears, mane, end tail, like those of a common a» , 
Ms furehesd Is long and Uun, hii shoulders One, his 
bark stra gbt, Ms body full, his hoofs a UtUe bouod, bit ' 
legs perfectly Qae, seems a lUUo ggoe^rumped. Ids 
quarters are thin, and lying under Mio, and hama 
test Inward, to these tluve Imt shapes he very pruba. ' 
bly owes hU speed. This doctrine 1 know all •portvDcit 
will not allow ; but many ubservatlons in iportng bar* 
convinced me of its truth. dd asses were soaievlata 

made are of by the annrnU to cover mares. In order In 
breed mules i but all their authors agree, Ibsl the best 
stsiilluQ fur that purpose was an ass bred between a 
wUdmsleass, andahmsleoftherominunkiud. limy 
IrlU bs also, that the fuels of wild asuee were rated 
folwioNcr, and wrre drlicste meat XVild asses are 
roamoo in the deserts of N'umidia and Libya, and par. 
Urblsrly La Arabia i they are solJ at an eaeeaelvn pr.ee 
w bra reclsiisag, and It is said the klngi of l'rr»la have 
always sUUts td tbea. VVbea they are younri thilf 
Xdsa that sd a hare, and when <Adi Ikt r«4 

3 W OsUirhea are animali eery 

ptU known, they are cviutiM>a M Afilre, louth 
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and toeJeer* wUvcli our horsemen sometiniM 
chased. The asses, w hen they were pureuci^ 
having gained ground of the horses, stood suli 
(foe they exceeded them much in speed,) and 
when these catoe up with them, they did tt« 
same thing again ; so that our horsemen could 
take them by no other lueans but by dividing 
, themselves into relays, and succeeding one 
I another in the chase. The flesh of those tlot 
I were taken was like that of red deer, but more 
tender. None could take an ostrich; tbe 
horsemen, who pursued, them, soon giving it 
over . for they flew far away, os they fied» 
making u$c both of their feet to run, and of 
their wings, when expanded, as a sail to waft 
them along. As for tbe bustards, they may he 


AiQcncA, and mkny parts of the Levant, u Arabia aal 
MesopoUAiA, Ac. I rememberte have seen two that 
were shnwo at Loudon ; w e u era Infonued they cuu 
from Sueooa Ajrrai they Answered tlie descripuoa 
given of them in h«M>Vx TtvaiT feathrrv, In so great ta> 
quest for sewra) kinds of orDamenls, p^ruWly upan 
the stage, nod anoenily in war, eoaM ge/wsyua adwv 
I nonfesprouir, says Tlioys I say, come fnun tlwif 
I UU and wing, and ara generally n hlto I'he featlier ut 
' AO ottneb was among (bo CgypUana the ciBbleni c/ 
I jHstlce. All anthora agree, that la running they atalit 
I (hemaelves with their wlap, ia the tnaooer desaiM 
by Xenophon. Some Lave thought that Uus rompouod 
Botiou, which cuDtaiiu both of fly log and running, giro 
orcaaloa to Uie fiction of the poetical borte, Fegasua 
U to sold they eat iron, which la lo far trne, that la 
those diasecled In Uie Academy of Savncca at ihirA 
they found aevrral piecea of Iroo-iooney In Uiem mure 
than half dioilnlshed y bat this was occasioned by tbs 
mutual alUiUoD of those pieres, and oot by dlgestluo, 
(oT they swallow trnu to gHud their me»t,sa uVMr ksto 
iwaUow pvbUra fur the aaitio purpose. 

4 ’flritu. IiusUrds are very well koonn tu rpuits. 
nteDs wehavc great Dutnbera of them in fsorfu k , tkry 
areremarkab'e for having no more than three rUwvi 
ike the dotterel, and some faw other Unto: they are 
scatre to bo apprusihed by any cuuliliaocr, m I bars 
hecu taught by many dluppolntmcnUi possibly Ikii 
roay be owing to Uirlr exquisite sense of htsriugi os 
bird having, la prnporiliiD tu Its tUe, so U'go an sp>r* 
tore to conrey It, Xvhat Xeuophon says rennrclrg 
tbrlr short Biglivs, ran uuly be undcriiuod of thno te> 
f»re ih'y are full giowo { for, wUea iliey ate wi, tWy 
raake nights of five or six miles with great ea>«. runf 
and XriM'phoQ, ilka many other people, iJl/t la ik»r 
taste with tclalion to lusUrdst first eafls Uww 
geouoitus I* riiM. the Iwt, we finJ, rorameodi Uenv 
i A<y*ojw. VVe bare no foe-deer ia tbs *«»‘‘b <* 

LnglanA Tliey are eummoo in Franc*. *< r*«TT»»S'' 

I f hast utWo Seen them buoted there ( they ma ia« f>*< 
looreihaa a hare, and hual shurteri they kai* (rv*> 
speed, but, as they du not run wllblA ikriawivrs, Vsl 
often bsp.se, asA ronirqueiiUy give friqisut vW**. 

ibry seliumilaod long *tra be/wr# Ihrir fcoooda TW 
ere vaaOy less sbaa eur fallow dr*r,andar* twy 
(oral, wbrn fat, «kkh telduui aaijwna 
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taken, if one springs Uiem li.istily, tliey making 
short ilighta, like partritlgcs, mul are '■ooii liter!. 
Their tlesU w.w very ilelicion-''. 

In in.irehing through ihe connlry they came 
to the river M.is&i, u humlreii Icet in hreadtli, 
surrounding a large city uninhabited, called 
Corsote ; whence, after eontinuing three da).-, 
making their provisions, he made ninety p;ir.i- 
sangi in thirteen days’ march, through .a de- 
sert, still kecpiiig the Euphratc* on his right, 
;md came to Pyhe ; (hiring which nnirclics, ^ 
mrury siimpter hor'Cs di( d of hunger, lliere 
beiiig no gr.u-s irur .any otlier phmt, hut the 
whole country entirely harren ; the inLiMtant', 
being emploved near ibe river with digging 
‘ mill-stone', which tlrey afterwards fa'hioned 
and conveyed to Babylon for sale, to buy pro- 
visions for their support. By tbi^. time the 
army w.mted corn, and there w.rs none to be 
bought, but in the I.vdiatt m.itket, which w.es 
in the c.imp of the Barbarians, hclonging to 
Cyrus, where .a ’c.ipilhe ef 'wheat or b.irley- 
me.il was sold for four ’ t'igli. Tile taighiv i. 
worth seven Attic oboU -’’and a Ir.df ; and the 
capilbe bolds two Attic "vluenivcs; so ti.al 
lire soldiers lived upon ilesb. .‘ioine ot tbcie 
roarcbc.s were very long, wlteri Cynrs bad a 
mind bis army should go on till they came to 
water or for.igc. Attd once where the ri.ad 
was n.'UTOw and so deep, that the c.irriagcs 
could not pass without diiVicuUy, Cyrus stopped 
with those about him of the greatest authority 
ami fortune, and ordered Gins ;uid Pigres to 
take some of the Barb.irians belonging to his 
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Phavorinus, So that «>« aJ.i'sai properly Uio 

upper mill.itones. 

7 I'rom tills passage it appc.an lliat Uio 
i:axl.'}r, held two Attic cliicnixes. 

8 'A>.il{^». Ilutihinsou has, with great judgment, 

supported Uie Greek text against jiuretui', who wanted 
to strike out as sigiilfjiiig Iho same thing with 

whereas Phavorinus, from tlie echoli.ist of 
/E-chylus, plainly distiiiguiihes iAiv** from iA^irac, 
showing that the lirst signilles llio Hour of wheat, and 
tlie other that of barley. x'.’iut ri rirc-j, 

aAfira ra. (* a>JV‘a. Plia> orillll.s. 

9 Tills was a Persian coin. Hesyclilus and 
Phavorinus make it worth eight but this passage 
allows it was wortli but seven and a half. 

10 'O^oXoit. The was tlie slxtli part of n 

drachm ; it was called so from its resemblance to a spit 
See in a preceding note concerning^ the Greek coins. 

11 Xu'riJ. A dry measure containing three xotvXui, 
which wero equal to ono and a half of the JiVTr.r; the 

contained 40,737 solid inches. 
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army, and help the c.itriagc;* thtuiigh ; hut, 
thinking they went slowly alwnt. it. he eom- 
manded, av it) .mger, the ino'L coiisiderable 
Peisi.m'*, who weio with him, to a wistiu hast- 
ening mi the carri.ige.s’, which aii'mdcd an in- 
.staiicc* of their ready ohedienee ; for, throwing 
olf their purple " robe >. where each of them 
happened to stand, they ran, aa if it had been 
for a prire, even down a very .sleep hill, in their 
costly vest.', and embroidered "dr.iwer.s, ‘.oiiie 
cveji with ch.iins ahotil their neck-i, and brace- 
let rmtiid tbeir wrivts ; and, Icajiing into tlic 
dirt witli these, they lilted up the I'arriages, 
.uid brought them out sooner than can be 
imagined. Cpon the vvhole, Cyrus appe.ired 
tJiroiighoul to h.i'.fen tbeir m.irclt, stopping no 
where milevs to get provisions, or for other 
thing', that were very necc.ss.-.ry ; he judging 
the (piieker he marcl’.id, the more utijirepared 
the king would be to encounter liiin, and the 
•slower, the more mimerou'. would be tlie king’r 
army; for it w.e, obvious loany jierson of atten- 
tion, that the I’ersian empire, though strong 
with regatd to the ’'extent of eouiitry, .and 
miinhet.s of men, u.is however we.d: by re.ivon 
of the great di.staiici; of places, and the division 
of iu forreii, when Mirprised by a sudden 
inv".i.sioii, 

111 their march through the de.sert, they dia- 
covered a large and populoiia city sitiiated on 
the Ollier side of the Jiupbnitea', e.dled Car- 


le KaiH/. KiiJ,;, x*'-' A Persian robe. 

13 'A>j;e;/iisr. Were also p.irt of tlio 

Uresa of Uie u!J Gaiilj, .aceorJiiig to Dloiloru* .Sieulu.i, 
wliotays, tliey ealleJ tlieiii Itjaaa/, wliirh Jlrarcti-, it U 
certain, gave name to a very considerable part of Prance, 
c.illetl friiin llieiice, Gallia Jiraccala, tliu t.-unu with 
Gallia Harl/oiiciuit. llie I’rciicli laiigungu lias relaliicJ 
tliU word, Jiraguci, wliicli Is softened Into a inoro 
iiiodeni one, llrajct. I leave it to some iirofoniid anti, 
qtiiiry, who may be disposed to employ his idle labour in 
tills imiulry, to consider how far tills dres.s, from wliich 
Perslus calls tho Sledes, Midos Jiraccator, and which 
Ovid calls Persica Mracca ; how f.ir, I suy, tills dress, 
which we find to have been common botli to tliu IVr- 
aiiais and Gauls of old, may be a proof of Ihcir being 
dcEcended origimUly from tliu euiuo people, that is, the 
Scythians, who, afUT they had conquered the Medes, 
continued miistera of that port of .Vshi for eight unit 
twenty years; particularly since wo find in Herodotus, 
that among tho Persians tlicro was a people called 
ri{fsayi«i, Germans. 

H nxetfuf. This word signifies qaantlty In this place, 
when applied to tho country ; and number, when ap- 
plied to tho men; it is frequently used, by the best 
autliors, in tho first sense os well as the hast. 
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mande, where the soldiers bought > provisions, 
having passed over to it upon * rafts, by fillup 
the *6tins, which they mrfe use of for tents, 
with dry hay, and sewed them together so close, 
that the water could not get therein . these 
provisions were such as wine made of the * fruit 
of the palm-trees and panic, there being great 
plenty of this in the country. It was here 
that a dispute arose between Slenon s soldiers, 
and those of Clearchus , the latter, thinking one 
of hlenon’s men in the wrong, struck him , the 


l Somebod7 ha* flolently provoked IloU 

chinaoD, by ending fault with the Scripture wriurs, lot 
making use of thia word in the sense Xenophon osee U 
upon this oceaalon. There can be no doubt but 

U to he found in the best authore m this eente. 1 re- 
member a passage in Isocrates to Nicocles, which will 
not only support what 1 bare said, but may well deaerve 
translaUng unui »•!« «r<{<itir» *«<“ 

Twi JitiiTM n lau (men of lot 

tnne) purcliaaa presents much dearer from thoso who 
rive, than from those who selL 

9 «if Whenever Hoaer speaks of the boat 
whwh Wysses built « tlh bis ow n hand*, in fane days. 
In OgyglN Calypso • Uland, he all* it vx« •. whwh u 
Ibns explained by the set otiuf. *<••'•* amwuum»^u4» 
Mvr, a boat built on a sudden, U signifies abo an ex 
temporary bridge , In which sense Herodotus appbee It 
to the two bridges of bests, over wbich Xerxes pasted 
the UeUesponL Here Xenophon uses U for a raft (if I 
nay be allowed to make nse of that word upon Uu* oo. 
aaton} made of skins stuffed wiih hay 

3 da{a* This method of passing rivets was for* 
meriy murb In use , as the soldiers’ tents w ere gencrak 
ly made of skins, instead of anrass, they had always 
greut numbers of them at band i the teals of the Ro. 
mans were also made of skins, u hence coino these 

phrsses, rudpeffidMifurar*, haindptlitlnn tvntimert, 
which we find In Uvy and Cwsar AUxander. »a hi* 
vicUirioui march through Asia, passed several rivers in 
thlsmsmier, particularly the Oxu*, tbs passage of whub 
Is described by Arrian, in such a manner, that it U vb. 
vious to any oue be had this dei cripCion of Ycnophoo la 
hia eye, which, 1 think, be explain* much belter than 1 
can. HI* word* are these <*»«*«»*»»*»»»/ 

w er{»T.^*u. fvjvrw l^seXveei UUi*»t» 
•r lettvanv, mI aavolsvM « »•! 
tti fLu iilseaSai i< issrat vJaver* 

t Tw iSaXaxu. The fruit of tfae palm trev U proper. 

IycaIIeddales,ufwi»cAUlerHbaaiad<uI«vsnWy Of 

these they make in t ersia a wine, wbUh is re ry agree, 
able, lui dues not keep well. Of this wine Cambysee, 
wheo b« was la Egypt, seut a hogshead to the king of 
the lAhlopUM, as a prtaeiit i with Ibis wUm, the I^p. 
tiaoa washed their dead bodiee befute they cmhalmed 
thaaa Uy the way, I bare always Ihougkl, that the 
fruit U a eertsln palm tree, described by limy, wbo 
call* the trees epog^ snswera exscUy to th« coeva nuL 
TbU paiB.Uee, be uys, grew in that part U the Lower 
L-gypt which Im call* eWa AltjmUns i the daecri^ 
lUiB be give* of Us fruit Is a* foUowe t /peuss paes a w 
grasdr, demdae, «( a ewferu geaenfisi* dirf lar 


soldier thereupon infumicd lus companioni 
of It, who not only resented it, but Mtrg 
violently incensed sgainst Clearchus,* who, 
the same day, after be had been at the placo 
where the men passed the river, and inspected 
tfae provisions, rode back to his own tent wiih 
a few attendants through Alenon s army y and 
before the arrival of Cyrus, who was on hu 
way thither, it happened that one of Mcnon't 
soldicts, as be was nving wood, saw Clearchus 
nding through die camp, and threw his ase at 
him, but missed him , then another, and 
another threw stones at him, upon which, a 
great outcry ensmng, many did the same. 
However, Clearchus escaped to bis own quay, 
ter, and immediately ordered his men to their 
arms , commanding the heavy armed soldiers 
to stand atiU, resting their sbidds against their 
knees, and taking with him the Thracians, 
and the horse, of whom he had above forty la 
his anny, the greatest part Thracians, he rode 
up to ^lenon’s men, who thereupon were in 
great consternation, os well os lilenon hiniself, 
and nin to tlcir arms, while others stood 
amazed, not knowing n hat to do, rroxeiiua, 
for be happened to be coming after them at 
the head of his bcavymrmcd men, advanced 
between them both, and* making his soldiers 

; taportfenne, juen/rrmt t» apn* nerimuv, rrtienfu. 

I fincpu* coiua rif ncmini* 

i KJUa(xw t»l vvr Sw^avii nv wtrup^v, k«l 

uw vk, ayctBi. D‘AbIsiirounba*l*n 

out ali this in Us trsusUtlnn, u he bs* this parcsCbeti* 

■1*0, Kv{W a wvif kXa' (Tt rytvwUinV 

^ TO vvXo. HuIcKloson, with great rea*oi^ 

Sod* fault with LeuAclavlua for traoilaUug thla orma 
drpontMi it really tlgaiiyiug tbo reverie, ub« bu 
very properly revlered it ami* rsf* dupotUu, and •* 
llarpocraUuu exptalna this phrxM*, vk **1* 

twiJtmput I mod M hhakipeaie luu »»H» 
•ccordiDglo hit tuatoia, nor* beantif ally ihan tnyotbir 
■olbor. **Ui* powers above put on their loitruiMcU.' 
Hot that 1 iictgiDO rroxeDDi, when b« sdvaaetd bo* 
tween Meooo and Cleartbu*, had hit amwur to pat oo, 
but that h* ordered hi* locn to ataad to ibair arm*, tbst 
bo night bo prepared to prevent their eugagisg ly 
yorre, if ho could Dot prevail by fair meant, tpvalk* 
wbule, I look upon it, that Proxeuu* pul hi* bcbU the 
aamo poature, laio which Eury pylu*, la Homer, tkrvw 
tho Creeki, In order luaccurt tholrtrratof Ajax, wbes 
bo was pntbed by tho !>< Jan*, 

*J.»otg'«un* 

Rlor M arrarof roai ai..om* 

Aa.fae' om**x«>m*w- i 

II AUsnruurt fuvetaw ibo d Acnty of Ibi* pa*>*f*< **" 
prudenlly atolded 11 by Irailog II giuloouli • (aed<w> 
b« oboerved about threo Uoe* abo'e. wUto W aoo 
eiDlludtO UaaalaU a, llaai wfo*«*ar*c«*tit* tf •(*r* 
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stand to their arms, begged of Glearehus to 
desist. But he took it veiy ill, that, having 
narrowly escaped being stoned to death, the 
other should speak tamely of his grievance j 
and therefore desired he would withdraw from 
beween them. In the meantime Cyrus came 
up, and being informed of what had happened, 
immediately took his arms, and with the Per- 
sians who were present, rode between them, 
and spoke to them in the following manner ; 
“ Glearehus ! and Proxenus ! and you Greeks 
who are present ! you are not sensible of 
what you are doing ; for, if you fight with one 
another, be assured, that I shall this day be 
destroyed, and you not long after ; for, if our 
affairs decline, all these Barbarians, whom you 
see before you, will be greater enemies to you 
than those belonging to the king.” Glearehus, 
bearing this, came to himself, and both sides 
resigning their anger, laid up their arms’ 
where they were before. 

VI. While they were marching forward, 
there appeared the footing and dung of horses, 
which, by the ® print of their feet, were judged 
to be about two thousand, marching before, 
burning all the forage, and every thing else 
that could be of any use. Tjiere was a Per- 
sian, by name Orontas, a prince of the blood, 
and of reputation in military affairs, equal to 
the most considerable among the Persians; 
having formed a design to betray Cyrus, with 
whom he had before been at war ; but, being 


7 Kara ^^^ar. I own I c.vnnot agree with Hutchin. 

son, that xara in this place, signifies suo ordihe 

et loco, ubi anna iter facientium disponi par est : I 
tliink that is rather the signification of t* X"?*! than of 
xara the last, implying no more than tliat a 

thing remained in the same place it was in before. In 

, this sense Aristophanes says, a^X’ ciSt ro airi 

xara Ixti, his look even U not the same. So that 

a thing may be xara and not h in the 

place it was, and not in the place it ought to be. 

8 'O rr.'^o;. I make no doubt but trrl^o; signifies, as 
Hutchinson has translated it, cics ; but I hope it will 
be allowed that It signifies also the print of feet: there 
being a passage in Homer, in his Hymn to Mercury, 
which plainly proves that ar'Sos hasbotli these significa- 
tions, for which reason I shall transcribe it 

'*0^oa fjav ouv Ibluxt Sia '^afoa^Hta 
'Pios ravra ly xeytraiy' 

AoTotg 6'TSi •^apea^oto fxiyay ert^oy tstVEfijfftv, 
^'Atp^ao’ro; y-gvEr Sxa ^oay ari^os, yjbl xa) aitrov 
Ku^oy aya x^arieiv, 

I hazard an observation, to show, that our autlior uses 
the word here to signify the print of the horses’ feet : 
it is this : the article «, before erlfios, seems to me to refer j 
to “x’‘n <TTO», mentioned in the foregoing line. 


now reconciled, told Cyrus, that, if he would 
give him a thousand horse, ho would place 
himself in ambuscade, and either destroy those 
horse that burned all before him, or take many 
of them prisoners, which would prevent them 
both from burning the country, and from being 
able to inform the king that they had seen his 
army. Cyrus thinking this proposal for his 
service, ordered him to take a detachment out 
of every troop belonging to the several com- 
manders. 

Orontas, presuming the horse were ready, 
wrote a letter to the king, acquainting him, 
that he should come to him with as many 
horse as he could get, and desiring him to 
give orders at the same time, to his own horse, 
tij.'it they “ should receive him as a friend ; 
reminding him also of his former friendship 
and fidelity. This letter he gave to a trusty 
person, as he thought, who, as soon as he had 
received it, delivered it to Cyrus ; who im- 
mediately commanded Orontas to be appre- 
hended, and caused seven of the most con- 
ftiderable Persians about him to assemble in his 
tent; and, at the same time, upon giving or- 
ders to the Greek generals for bringing their 
heavy-armed men, and place them round his 
tent, with their arms in their hands, they 
obeyed his commands, and brought with them 
about three thousand heavy-armed men. He 
also called Glearehus to the council, as a man, 
whom both he and the rest looked upon to be 
of the greatest dignity among the (jfreeks. 
When he came out, he gave his friends an ac- 


9 'Am«. ’AXXa is here, as Hutchinson has observed, 
aa^axiXwanxoyfaa exhortative particle ; in which sense 
it is frequently used by Xenophon, and indeed by all au- 
thors, particularly by Homer. There is a necessity of 
60 frequent a repetition in this place, that it unavoida- 
bly renders the translation disagree-able ; the diiTcrenco 
in the termination of I'rriai and imSa-i, and in the La- 
tin of equitey and equitibut, makes tlie reader insensible 
of this repetition ; this is one disadvantage, among many 
others, to wliieli a literal translation, in a modern Ian- 
guage, is subject D’Ablancourt always avoids these 
repetitions, and every thing else tliat lays Iiim under 
any restraint, whatever violence he may do to the au- 
thor's sense; it must bo owned, his method gives a 
translation the air of an original, but then it often makes 
it one. 

10 Taj; aotarevs ruy avroy ixra* VVo often find n 
council of seven mentioned by the writers, who ireotof 
the afifairs of Persia ; whicli council seems to bore been 
instituted in memory of the seven Persian 

who put tlic Magi to death : of whom Darius 
afterwards king of Persia, was one. 
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count of the * trial of Orontas, (for secrecy w is 
not enjoined ) and of the speech which Cjrua 
made, as foUoics •• 

“ Fnends ' I have called jou hither to the 
end that I may consider with you oi what is 
most just both m th^ sight of gods and men, 
and accordingly proceed against this inmina] 
Orontas In the first place, my father ap- 
pointed* this man to he my subject,* after- 
wards, by tbe command, as he says, of my 
brother, be made war upon me, being then ui 
possession of the citadel of Sardes, this war 
1 prosecuted in such a manner, as to dispose 
him to desire an end of it, and I received his * 
band, and gave him mine, since that tunc, 
say, Orontas, have 1 done jou any injury?" 
To which he answered, ‘None" Cyrusagain 
asked him, Did not you afterwards, without 
any provocation from me, as jou yourself own, 
revolt to the Mysians, and lay waste my coun- 
try to the utmost of your power’* Orontas 
owned it. ‘After that, continued Cjtus, 
“when you again became sensible of your 
want of power, did not jou fly to the *altar of 
Diana, profess repentance, and bavii g pre- 
vailed with me give me again jour faith, and 
receiied mine’" This aiso Orontas con- 
fessed “What injurj, then, says Cyrus, 
“hare Idone jou, that you should now, for tbe 


t Tr, Mf r f T*v Surv, ceminf Itproftr it 

0>vnt« aroit tU woolil have be«D u proper • 
truutattoa of (bese wordi, m nimne it tAMt i tlvtpat- 
ire, io 1} AbUuoourt 

3 Turn >-o{ rs{ ia tMi place ti aot detlcoed (« In 
troduM a reason for wbit pre<^ef,buC(ar(U'orr«nrhat 
foUovvf, u io Jlomer, 

*A>Trra }-■{ r*v t «,{a Jaoo, 

'Ornt *ii atariK- 

D AbUncoo/t hat rendered vciaen iTmu In tha 
lame aeDteate.pobr m ateomfiagutr 

3 CrU St. I bare iroDilated ibis at U Senopboo bad 
said leor* i), ia wbkh sense m< Si seems to aoittcr 
better to«(-rtf>iu, Hulrhiason bas said potlnjnam, 
vtldchhasoorrlationtoprinttM, t thLnk ^ode Wvnld 
hare been better 

i {{uUbfoiOD, in hUasDotatioos upon 

tha loiUtutlua of Cirus, haa brou|ht Mveral auiborL 
twa to prore, tliat the kloga of FersU used to ptrd(« 
tbclr faith bjr (Iriof their right bands, irUefa to b« sure I 
li trust but ihe custom waa also tdiserrsd bjallM. 
Uoos. and bg the Crrrks, so early as In llumer s days, 
*• ws Iram from Snturs ipceeb to tbe Creek eoro 
maodeti, 

» “* e'sh ssj 2i{oi , J( ifttiifuti 

Wb«h I need not traoslsie, Ue^usa Orld has ataesl 
daae U for ma 

Junu drt uU ai.»« ceatoMsogw i4tUra itnUtff 

3 Ce.rMt.j llauhlusonUof opbs. 
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third time, be found endeavoumg to betny 
me’* Oroutas sajing that he was not pro- 
voked to It by any injurj, Cjtus continued, 
“You own then jou lave wronged roeT 
“ I am under a necessity of ow ning it," replied 
Orontas upon which Cjrus asked him sgun, 
“ Can JOU jet be an enemy to ray brother, and 
a friend to me?" “ Though I should," sajt 
Orontas, “0 Cyrus' you will never tbinV 
me so " 

Hereupon, Cyrus said to those who were 
present, “ Such are the actions of this man, 

I and such his words ’* at tbe same time, de 
smog tbe opinion of Clearchu«, who delivered 
It as follows “ My adv ce is, that this man 
I be forthwith put to death, to tbe end that we 
may no longer be under a necessity of guard 
ing against bu practices, but have leisure, he 
mg freed * from bun, to do good to those who 
desire to be our fnends after vvhicb, upon 
declaring the rest were unanimous in tUii 
advice they all rose up, and, together with 
hss relations, by order of Cjrus, laid hold on* 
Orontas s girdle, os a token of liis being eon 


l«a, tost till) isuit bs to* sltsr of Dlsna si Epbesut 
«(i ck to as irrtss very prvbsUr, t r tbu reuon, b«. 
«su«« thst sltnr wu s very sneieut isnrtusry to sa. 
cent thst Euitstoiui la bit snnouttoni aa Biunytlas 
n, 'ri'-x, >sy*, lbs Amssuns belof pitriurJ by Her 
culee, ud 0)lcs to this slUr, were prutveted byllx 
rcl gion of It. Ai tbs rertlsns wortoipped Uie lua soi 
rao a, it iM no woadrr tbey bed a rrepeef r«r (be slur 
ofl}lsiis,Hhirb iDSy be the resa. a why toeytpsred 
Dflui sad Epheiui, when tbey burned sll toe utoer 
Greek tvioples. It it cruelly cerUlD Ihii could not be 
s rerilsn sltsr. If wkst lirrudotiu isje be true, tbsi 
toe Fmlsai cret-ted none to Ihelr^odi Ibough It k 
certslo there wus s temple la Lebatsns dcdlcstcd le 
Disns, uodcr l1 e i sine of Anil « | iluce I lutsiik UlU 
US, tbet Vrtsxeixei made Aipsils s pilcitrM ftosf 
yoddese, to d lappi DtDsr{ut,nf AythulH ex h t*‘ 
A bt , «aS•kf^ ,{•> se top, exu (n* 
Ar*»e ) Dul sa lAbsUas ws* fsr duUal fro* 
toe (tfvrnuoent of Cyrui, It Is oot st sU probable toil 
Orontas fied to il st temple fur protrciiuis lla«ii'r> 
toe renlsBt bad s psrcrulsr mpcct fur Visas of 
Epkeaue, su inataace of which may be aero U Tbw} 
dldee, where we do4 'HuapUerBea uffcrts( aacrlice U 

that jpotocaa. 

0 Td aave vourM iTtaa Tb « sddiUoa of o,o< la very 
commua la sll Ue Allle wcilcra. llerudutua haa s>*e 
SdcB tied II lata Lit luule iljlei U>ua be maXe* Pam** 
rslnavsy Io \trsea, Lae# ynT.ai ooi •• 

O Ab.aa<vurt, 1 Laiaflue, fuuai aonte doncu-i y to tW 
psaiac*, fur be baa Wfl it wuC 

7 bJLajMva v-t lluuhlaaodbaaabeevduato 

a psaaa£« la VloduTua toculuv, lu tbe sffsU «f CbaeWe. 
Diu, who wu ordered to W pul to deal* by ^**** 
that It waa la cuatoo sseef tbe r»r*l*aa to Uj *• 

n olmlosla t>e<Le wLen they coitoemaod kei » dev 
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demiied ; and instantly led out by the proper 
ofBcers ; when, althougb in that dishonourable 
situation, those who used to prostrate them- 
selves before him, even then paid him the 
same “ veneration, though they knew he was 
leading to death. He was earried into the 
tent of Artapates, who was in the greatest 
trust with Cyrus of any of his sceptre-bearers ; “ 
from which time, no one ever saw Orontas 
either alive or dead, nor coidd any one cer- 


8 II»sartai>!iir«y. Heiico it appears, tliat tliia custom 
of adoration was not oniy used by subjects to tlia kiiiffs 
of Persia, but by subjects of an inferior degree to tlioso 
of a superior. Wo have the whole ceremonial in Hero, 
dotus; if two Persians of equai degree met, says lie, 
they kissed one another’s moutlis; if one of them is 
something inferior to the oUicr, he kisses his check ; if 
much inferior, ho fails down and adores iiim. Wlien 
Aiexauder, intoxicated wiUi success, endeavoured to 
prevail with tlie Macedonians to imitate the conquered 
Persians in their servility, Calistlienes opposed liim to 
his face, with a spirit becoming botli a Greek and a 
philosopher ; by what ho says to Alexander upon that 
occasion, we find that Cyrus, the founder of tlio Persian 
empire, was the first of all mankind, to wliora adoration 
was paid, which from thence was looked upon as a duty 
from the Medes aud Persians to liis successors. To tins 
day the Greeks call the eomplimcnts they send one to 
another ’r^cmui'f.fixTct, adorations. 

9 2«>jT7<iu;cao'. Sceptres, both in the ancient and 
modern world, are ensigns of great dignity. All au- 
thors agree, that they were borne by tlie kings of Per- ! 
siaj upon which occasion, I cannot help translating a 
fine sentiment made use of by the first Cyrus, (or rather 
iiy our author) in the speech lie makes to his children ; 
“You are sensible,” says he, “O CanibysesI that this 
golden sceptre is not the support of the empire, but 
that faithful friends are the truest and securest sceptre 
of kings,” ciirSx cOv xai so. S on ob robs 

ro ^^osoVy axy.rr^oy ro rv.y jSasiXsiay Siasuioy irriy, ol 
aisroi sxv.rr^oy fixsibiusiy aXr.^sffraroy xcei asfaXi- 
sraroy. This thought Sallust has paraphrased in the 
speech of Micipsa. Non exercitus, negue thesauri, prec- 
sidia regni sunt, verwn amici. Homer gives all his 
Greek commanders sceptres ; with him a king is sy.v,- 
arobxos fictsiMos, which Milton has rendered, “ sceptred 
kings.” By this passage in Xenophon, we find tlialT 
Persian noblemen were also distinguished by this mark 
of dignity. However, I look upon the szraroo^os, or 
sceptre-bearers, to have been a kind of guard attending 
upon the persons of the Persian kings, since we find in 
Xenophon, that three hundred of them, richly dressed, 
attended the first Cyrus upon a very solemn occasion, 
ifslrovro cl xbr'oy axY.rrcbxoiysy.oap.ripiyci — ccfifi robs 

r^iaxoslevt. D’Ablancourt has strangely mistaken this 
passage. He supposes Artapates to have been one of 
those whose duty it was to carry the sceptre of Cyrus • 
but I do not think it fair to censure him, without quot- 
ing his words, "Pun des plus fideleB serviteurs de 
Cyrus, d'entre ceux qui portoient son sceptre.” 

10 Mira raurti o'brs ^3tra 'O^cyroy, cors rs^ysSret 
ebbiis aairors JSsy. Hutchinson has left out this line in 
his translation. When I say this,* I desire not to be 
mistaken ; I am convinced that his leaving it out was 


taiiily relate bow he was put to deatli, thouglt 
various conjectures were made about it ; nei- 
tlier was it ever known that any nionumeut 
was erected to bis memory. 

VII. Cyrus next proceeded tbrouglv the 
country of Eabylon, and after completing 
twelve parasarigs in three days’ march, re- 
viewed his forces, both Greeks and Barba- 
rians, in a plain, about midnight, (e.vpecting the 
king would appear the next morning, at the 
head of his army, ready to give him battle,) 
giving the command of the right wing to Cle- 
archus, aud that of the left to Menon the 
Thessalian, while he himself drew up his own 
men. After the review, and as soon as the 
day appeared, there came deserters from the 
great king, bringing an account of his army to 
Cyrus, who thereupon called together the gen- 
erals and captains of the Greeks, and advised 
with them concerning the order of battle ; at 
the same time encouraging them by the fol- 
lowing persuasions ; “ O Greeks ! it is not 
from any want of Barbarians, that I make use 
of you as my nu.\iliaries, but, because I look 
upon you as superior to great numbers of them ; 

; for that reason I have taken you also into my 
service : show “ yourselves therefore worthy of 
that liberty you enjoy, in the possession of 
which I think you extremely happy; for be 
'^assured that I would prefer liberty before all 
things I possess, with the addition of many 
others. But, that you may understand what 


owing to some ni'.-hleiit ; for ho is certainly not, like 
some others, a shy translator, wliero he meets witli a 
difficulty. 

jl ''Oaa; coy tstr5s ayb^ss a^ici ry.i sbsolbi^laf, &C. 
Thc.se ellipse.s, as well in prohibitions as in exhortations, 
.are often to be met with in the best authors, particularly 
the Attic writers: in the former fobarreo, or some, 
thing like it, is to be understood, and in the latter au^S, 
or something equivalent to it ; and as oau; leads to the 
ellipsis in exhortations, so prixci; leads to it in prohibi- 
tions ; a remarkable instance of which we find in Homer, 
where Sarpedon says to Hector, 

My.irajs u; Xlyoo akeyrs cayay^co, 

’Ayb^xn bospsylsssiy zxi xb^/xx ysyr.sS-s, 
where, by the way, the dual number is used for the 
plural, which is not uncommon. 

12 Eu yaj i<m cri rr.y sXioS-l^lxy s\o!fi-,jy xy ayri Zy t^to 
a-xyray xxl xKTxiy yrcXbxo'kxslay. Cyrus with great 
judgment expresses himself with so much warmth upon 
the subject of liberty, whicli he knew to be the reigning 
passion of the people to whom he addresses his discourse. 
Whether D’Ablancourt found any difficulty in this sen- 
tence, or whether he was afraid of ofl'ending the tender 
ears of his monarch with the harshness of it, I know 
nut; but so it is, that he has left out every syllable of 
this period. 
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[book I. 


kind of combat }Ou arc going to engs^w, I 
shall explain it to }ou. Tbcir numbers are 
great, and they come on \Mth mighty shouts, 
which if you can withstand, for the rest, I am 
almost ashamed to think what kind of men you 
will find our country produces. But }Ouare 
' soldiers , behave yourselves withbrarery, and, 
if any one of you desire to return home, I nill 
take care to send him back the envy of bis 
country, but I am confident that my behaviour 
will engage many of jou rather to follow my 
fortunes than return home ” 

Gaiihtes, a banished Samian, a man of fide- 
lity to Cyrus, being present, spoke thus « It is | 
said by some, O Cyrus ' that you promise | 
many things now, because you arc m such im- 
minent danger, which, upon any success, you 
w ill not remember , and by others, that, though 
jou should remember jour promises, and de- 
sire to perform them, it will not be in your 
power" Cyrus then replied, « Gentlemen' 
my ‘paternal kingdom to the south, reaches as 
far as those cbmates that are uninhabitable 
through heat, and the north, as far as tho«e 


tbatarc so through cold ercry thing between u 
under the government of my brother’s fnends, 
and if we conquer, it becomes me to put yon, 
who are my inends, in possession of it so that 
I am under no apprehension, if we succeed, 
lest 1 should not have enough to bestow on 
each of my fnends I only fear, lest I should 
not have fnends enough, on whom tobestor 
It , but to each of you Greeks, besides what I 
have mentioned, I promise a crown of gold.' 
Hereupon, the officers espoused his cause wiih 
greater alacrity, and made their report to the 
rest, after which, the Greekgeneral«,imd some 
of the private men, came to him to know what 
they had to expect, if they were viclonous,sn 
whom he sentaway big with hopes, and aliwM 
were admitted, advised him not to engage per- 
aonally, but to stand in the rear. Clcarcbu* 
himself put this question to him “ Arc jo. 
of opinion, O C}ni3l that your brother nil 
hazard a battle?’ “ Certainly," answered Cjr 
rus w if he is the son of Bonus and Pary utts 
and my brother, 1 shall never obtain all this 
without a stroke ” 

^ITbile the soldim were aeeompbshmg them 
selves for the action, the number of the Gn'cks 


amount to ten ihousimd four 

dolus whvreliaayiihst UonidM «ad butoor tboo. hundred * heavy armed men, and two thousand 
sand Greeks h*TU’2r»pvl>*Jd'«I’er»>»Mlo«wr«lat. four hundred targcteers, and that of the liar 
« IKmop,!* B.a. II , .,n to ■;uii.....miyt in Ac fcn ICC of c™., to one Uendn I 

iLej vr»r« rastiTiuen but few ioldi«r», B"--*** I , , , , ’ , 

<r,ud ..droiTM Jlp, 4X.ym 21 j am .pi to I wousand men, with about * twenty chariot* 

think our author bad that passs^e of iirrodoia* inbi* armed With scythes Tbo enemy’s armywa* 
rje opoQ till* occasion. TtUsoppositioali (rceserrrd In | consist of twelve hundred thousand 

Latin by hemifut et rm, Of wludi HyUhinson and l_ , . , , • , . j 

‘““''"'I 

drrms this paasago 1 tnagiae D AbUDcourt thought scythcs besides SIX thousand horse, under (iir 
hU language would not support thB duUocUoo. hating I command of Artaccrscs, all which wcte dnvrti 

»»)- -f 

and do roMatr, might not hate rucoaraged bicn to au mondcd by four generals, commanders aud 


tempt IL Thero U a fine uwta&rc of that oppoaitloa la 
a Tery beautiful, though a very partial writer of I la oa. 
lion. Father D Orleans, wherr, tpeaklsgof th« Frrorh 
army at the ever memotabla batllo of Crecy, ho says 
iit FraiKoit ament leaucoup it traupet et point far 
laee, grand multitude dhommei et pruda loldate, dee 
ro la Irvr lr(e, et point de ci'/i 

a II i riutarrhhai glrra ttStl.otob• 

><anr• of a iDOit roagulGrent leltrr, written by Cyrus 
Vv ih* tu^rcdamonlaoi, detwing tkeir auUtanco agahut 
hli brother , be there telU Ihem, that ** If the wro they 
send him are foot b« wUl glre then borMti U hone 
men, cbaiViU t U they have country homes he wlD glvo 
them Tillagei i If Tlllagn, rllles ( and that they shaU re* 
relre their pay by nwaiure, and not by tale ** 0*1 ffe 

S4.eMia,pi,ei(*lea(^,,re*a« lot Uitruti 
lo« 21 ert*W I^oe, aeiM« la, 21 •i-ltaf ealtu’ si.rO<* 


iXa 


ineJe.. 


ot loa 

'I'hU letter leetnt to bo full irf lue aano eaetera last 
v>-ith tha speech Cyrus maLssto the Urcehs npoa lUa 


leaders, Abrocomas, Tiasaphcrncs, GebO^ 
and Arbaces, who had each the command 
three hundred thousand men , hut of this nuB^ 
ber, nine hundred thousand only were prtwc' 


3 Acer 'Are tU taken hero In lb# aaowteuw**^ 
gtrealsd rmliti Uat Ua«-nerai,v«hHh Isrrry prrt^f 
capUio^by ihevehollMi up<«i lhe»e worJ* of 
■■ ■■ ■ r« i«« •eewta** 


by erSee., beaey armed men. 

a 'A(M-t. .. Xroophon.lnWCji'l^''* 

Mntbe* the InieDUoa of three cWl»W armed a ^ 
•rylhes tntbo first Cyruot tlwosh IHodoeif 
rroni Cteolat, says Suiut had greal/r ' 
in hU ea pediUoa ag alut the UactiUne i 


_ _trtU<«t»eS 
Tr.d« war. f-r 

A<rUaiohlsTarUrs*'PP*me« Ff-o* ** 

Ma as bo dues .kio be 2c'***"''<** 
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at the battle, together with one hundred and 
fifty chariots armed with scythes; for Abro- 
comas, coming out of Phcenicia, arrived five 
days after the action. This was the account 
the deserters gave to Cyrus before the battle, 
which was aftenvards confirmed by the prison- 
ers. From thence Cyrus, in one day’s march, 
made three parasangs, all his forces, both 
Greeks and Barbaidans, marching in order of 
battle : because he expected the king would 
fight that day; for, in the middle of their 
mai-ch, there was a trench cut five fathom 
broad, and three deep, extending twelve para- 
sangs upwards, traversing the plain as far as 
the wall of IMedia. In this plain are four ^ 
canals derived from the river Tigris; being 
each one hundred feet in breadth, and deep 
enough for barges laden with corn to sail tlicre- 
in : they fall into the Euphrates, and are dis- 
tant from one another one parasang, having 
bridges over them. 

The great king hearing Cyrus was marching 
against him, immediately caused a trench to be 
made (by way of fortification) near the Euph- 
rates ; close to which, also, there was a narrow 
pass, through which Cyrus and his army march- 
ed, and came within, the trench ; when, finding 
the king did not engage fliat day, by the many 
tracks that appeared both of horses and men 
which were retreated, he sent for Silanus, the 
soothsayer of Ambracia, and, agreeable to his 
promise, gave him three thousand daricks, be- 
cause the eleventh day before that, when he 
was offering sacrifice, he told Cyrus, the king 
would not fight within ten days ; upon which, 
Cyrus said, “ If he does not fight within that 
time, he will not fight at all ; and, if what you 
say proves true, I will give you“ ten talents." 
Since, therefore, the king had suffered the 
army of Cyrus to march through this pass un- 


5 Ai «^o Tflw T/yg'*jTOf rrora/xey picutfah Ar- 

rian differs very much from our author, in relation to 
tliese canals j he says, that the level of the Tiftris is much 
lower than that of the Euphrates, and consequently all 
the canals that run from the one to the other, are de- 
rived from the Euphrates, and fall into the Tigris. In 
this lie is supported by Strabo and Pliny, who say tliat 
in the spring, when tlie snow melts upon the Iiills of 
Armenia, the Euphrates would overflow the adjacent 
country, if the inhabitants did not cut great numbers of 
canals to receive and circulate this increase of water in 
tile tame manner as the Egyptians distribute that of the 
Nile. 

0 Aixa vaXaiiTcs. By this it appears, as Hutchinson 
has oh.served, tliat three thousand daricks, and ten tal- 
ents, were ol equal value. See note 4, page 109. 


molested^ both Cyrus and the rest concluded 
tliat be bad given overall thoughts of fighting : 
so that the next day Cyrus marched with less 
circumspection ; and the third day rode on his 
car, very few marching before Hm in their 
ranks ; great part of the soldiers observed no 
order, many of their arms being carried in wag- 
gons, and upon sumpter horses. 

VIII. It was now about the time of day, 
when the market is usually crowded, the army 
being near the place where they proposed to 
encamp, when Patagyas, a Persian, one of 
those whom Cyrus most confided in, was seen 
riding towards them full speed, his horse all in 
a sweat, and he calling to every one he met, 
both in his own language and in Greek, that 
the Icing was at hand with a vast army, march- 
ing in order of battle ; which occasioned a 
general confusion •among the Greeks, all ex- 
pecting he would charge them, before they had 
put themselves in order : but Cyrus leaping 
from his car, put on bis corslet, then mounting 
his horse, took his javelins in his hand, ordered 
all the rest to arm, and every man to take bis 
post: by virtue of which command they quickly 
formed tliemselvcs, Cleareluis on the right 
wing close to the Euphrates, next to him 
Proxenus, and after him the rest : Menon and 
his men were posted on the left of the Greek 
army. Of the Barbarians, a thousand Paphla- 
gonian horse, with the Greek targeteers, stood 
next to Clearchus on the right ; upon the left 
Ariceus, Cyrus’s lieutenant-general, was placed 
with the rest of the Barbarians : they had large 
corslets, and cuirasses, and all of them helmets 
but Cyrus, who placed himself in the centre 
with six hundred horse, and stood ready for 
the charge, with his head unarmed : ® in which 


7 'A^J iyogav skv/S-oairav. It is very common with 

the Greek authors to denote the time of the day by the 
employment of it; thus a(pas is often used 

by Dionysius Halicarnassensis to signify the evening, 
and i/Mf) jrXijS-eyo-ay as Kuster has proved in Ins 

notes upon Suidas, what they called the third hour, 
that is, nine o’clock with us. Possibly tr^-ulS-svircc ayo^x, 
may not improperly be rendered in English Full Change. 
There is a very particular description of the evening in 
the Odyssey, where Ulysses says he hung upon the 
wild fig-tree, till Charybdis had cast up his raft, which ' 
appeared at the time when the judge left the bench to 
go to supper, 

THftiis S’ irri iiyij§?5£v atirr/i, 

ninta. ireM-cc. Sixaiofiitay a'l^yjZv, 

TUpu; Sij vay£ SsDja 'S.a^C^ho; £j£,faa,3-.,. 

8 Aiynat Ss xki tovs ccWoug Ufgo'aj 

\a,s £► Tfo neXi/Mi iiaxitluniM. — D’Abiaucourt has left 
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manner, they say, it is also customary for the 
rest of the Persians to expose themselres in a 
day of action all the horses in Cyniss army 
had both frontlets and breast plates, and the 
horsemen Greek swords 

It was now in the middle of the day, and no 
enemy Mas yet to be seen , but • m the after- 
noon there appeared a dust like a white cloud, 
which not long after spread itself like a dark- 
ness o\et the plain ' when they drew nearer, 
the brazen armour dashed, and their spears and 
ranks appeared, having on their left a body of 
horse armed in white corslets, (said to be com 
manded by Tissapherne®,) and followed by 
those with* Persian bucklers, besides heavy- 
armed men with wooden shields, reaching dowai 
to their feet, (said to be Egyptians) and other 
horse, and archers, all which marched* accord 


n It nit th«, unless he desjned tb*tuiiiiitc^ftuxuae* 
Ptrtet should be tAkenfor h lran>1atian«r it. t hare 
rad tl at Cyrus flood ready/ar 
unaitned, rod ’u>t iKirt, lo tvlach I bare d S*rtd /ftxn 
atl Mie Iran lators, but an sufportfd by BrtsMalus, 
ivbn in bo third book d« ittpu Ptriaru h, from whom 
Hutrh nwn 1 >* taken h s whole asaotat on upon U u 
paMs^a it rf opiuion, wh eh he proves from Herodoius 
that both Cyras and tbs rest of lb« Persians, U>ou|;b 
they had no hslineta in a day of battle, wore howev r 
tiaras upou the r t eada Tl Is li coabnned by PlutarUa 
srho toys, (hat (0 due battle <t<ira tf CynufidJnM 

ha head. Besides v which it the word our eolbor 
uses opoa tbls < ciisioo, has a risible relation to nhat 
gun before, after he has said, thcrefure, Hat the six 
I undeed horse had all 1 elmets but Cyrus, when be adds 
lhat be had At' nr str«At,, he dues oottorta that be 
ilood with hiS head bnre^ but tbat he had no hvlint-k 
in the tame manner when Arrian rails the 1 {ht-armed 
inrod’ ^.'vr, | e does not tnran they n ere naked, butt] at 
they I ad neither corslets, si irlds, grearei, «r heliuett, 
ivl ich the reader will see in fait own words In note 0 , 
psfe IG7 

I H> as ii tyt Ira, Hutchinson quotes Upon 
this oeraiion a paissKe out of Du, Cbrysi ttnoiu*, in 
n I Irh ho diridrs the day Into Sri parts | t s(>7 x 
• ABUawa' 3. »•« a« 4 liArr J, 

1 tl is diibioa vl the day perfectly asreea mlb 
that of Xenophon , and, as rA<3<ve« is the mUb I 
dlebnur between themurulnc and noon, eo la^awini* 
l> a middle hour between that sad the ercidiiy.that Is, ' 
t’ ree o rlork. 

y ni(r<ss (HI, *,s Selus ra >•;/■ ter*. ' 

Harpcwratioa. Itiis kind of bucktrC it also mrntiuoed | 
by iloRirr In the f dhiwlny rrrte, I 

T« b irips rsssr U{v, r *aA«>,4iHt I 

Where Cosiathlus explslus tuf" by aeelsr lU^r sad fa I 
A»>s« Ptnlsa bucUrrs made of wWVera I 

S Kara t^nu Co bare been fVtUtmarf i 

amon* tha rerslani foe ** Baj Ui Ilerodotus, Ibal la ' 
the prod »lous army wtU, which Xrrxrs Invaded Creere, j 
each natiou was drawn up ky lUrlf, aara I3na hwae- ’ 


[^ELOK 1 

ing to their respective countnes, each run oa 
being drawn up m a * solid oblorg square , tnl 
before them Mere disposed, at a cousiderabe 
distance from one another, chanots armed vmh 
sc)'thes fixed aslant at the axlc*trccs uith 
others under the* body of the cbonot, pointing 
downwards, tbat so they might cut asunder 
every thing they encountered, by dnnng theta 
among the ranks of the Greeks to break them 
but it now appeared that C>nis uas grcatl; 
mist^cn when be exhorted the Greeks (o 
uitfastaiid the shouts of the Barbarians, for 
they did not come on inch shouts, but as 
silently and quietly os possibly, and in an 
equal and slow march Here C>tus nding 
along the ranks with Pigres the incerpater, 
and three or four others, commanded Clcarchui 
to bnng his men opposite to the centre of the 
enemy, (because the king was there,) ss)^;, 
“If Me break that our work is done " but 
Clearchus obscrimg their centre, and under* 
standing from Cjrus thot the king Mas bejond 
the left Ming of tie (ircck arm^, (for the king 
was so much superior m number, that, Mbcn 
I be stood n the centre of his ovvn army ho iiai 
I beyond the left Ming to that of Cyrus,) Clear 
thus, I say, Mould not, however, be prevailed 
on to witl droM bis nght from the nvcrkfcanng 
to be etirrouiided on both sides, but answered 
Cyrus, be would take core all should go well 
I<ow the Barbarians came regularly on, and 
tbe Greek army standing on the same ground, 
the ranks were formed as tbe tnin rame up> 
in the meantime, Cyrus nding Btasmalldis* 
tance before the rahks, surveying both tbe 
cnimy s army and bis ovvn, was observed ty 
Xenophon, an Athenian, who rode up to him 
and asked whether bo lad any thing to rum* 
mand, Cyrus, stopping his horse, ordered Lim 


S C* vAs r M A* *As f 4t and m ir* dt 

tl4u* ottra lorDUoDrii ty Xrouptwa and ■ thrf I 
•utbon, it may tiut b« amlu to >tu>w tb« injfirrrBrr t* 
twrcD Ikem Ttiry arc thus drSurd ty Arrlaa U k-* 
Twtks, rljurw <«*«•> *•'•« »*' 

«!«.{■« r«{«TB{*TU r I i, rxsus"' 

Sk b »1T{«>*PI» rx^jWan •►ri »,*« »|»tw 

a® Ihrt «A*.r.** It aa fell nj h“"'* 
«1*>3 •* u> rquilalrral iqavr Had D Ml»or««'tt 
traded la this, bt would d> I bars Iraaslsted *• »*•■' r* 
arre BufuMf i/r/re*l yu4 dr Sjtiirur 

S Tvs *,,1 i (-1 iIk, {raBimailsM lUn** *• "v** 
Crva f ,**w, Irnuit both tho r*-*i*r, 
wd UiB r«{aA<rM tkr suUlrrs, ss| la tb* Wf ^ 
cbsrtoL Tb.siiiilins7 Ui^f u««U butwir*! 
wSo uflroUiBC* pU<-« tbo c-tfioU«r «prs • Sf 
Uoiirlf la Ifc* luodrra way 
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to let them all know, that the ® sacrifices and 
victims promise success. 

While he was saying this, upon hearing a 
noise running through the ranks, he asked him 
what meant it? Xenophon answered, that 
the word was now giwng for the second 
time; Cyius, wondering who should give 
it, asked him what the word was : the 
other replied, “’Jupiter the pieserver, and 
victory.” Cyrus relied, “I accept it, let that 
be the woid after which, he immediately re- 
turned to bis post, and the two armies being 
now within thiee or four stadia of each other,* 
the Greeks sung the paean, and began to ad- 
\ance against the enemy ; but the motion occa- 
sioning a small * fluctuation in the line of battle, 
those who were left behind, hastened their 
march, and at once gave a general “* shout, as 
their custom is when they invoke the god of 
war, and all ran forward, striking their shields 
w ith their pikes (as some say) to frighten the 
enemy’s horses ; so that, before the Barbarians 
came within reach of their darts, they turned 
their horses and fled, but the Greeks pursued 
them as fast as they could, calling out to one 
another not to run, but to follow in their ranks ; 
some of the chariots w'eie borne through their 
own people without their charioteers, others 
through the Greeks, some of w'hom, seeing 
them coming, “ divided ; while others, being 


G Ta- ( sai Tci (Tfayia- The last of these properly 
signifies uctiins, though I am sensible the first is some- 
times taken also for hjeia, but m this place I should 
rather think it means some religious rites, upon which 
conjectures were formed of future events. 

7 Ziuj ssai Dion Cassius tells us, that 

at the battle of Pliilhppi, Brutus’s svord n as b iv3-i‘!a, 
hhei tds ; at the battle of Pharsalia, Cassar’s word sv.is 
A<f;cS/T.) iiyAffaixa., Venus victrtx ; and that of Porapey, 

Hercules mmetus 

8 ’Ewian^si' DltAiinr. Achilles, after he has sl.mn 
Hector, says thus to his men, in Homer, 

Nu, B’ a.y’, UliZ&yrts Tai^ovc&j *A^aia/yj 

N/uc-iv £Ti ■■ 

n hence the Greek Scholiast observes, tliat the ancients 
sung two paeans ; the fir^t before the battle, to Mars ; 
and the second after it to Apollo 

9 B|£.-ocio;ivB Tt 7rts (fccXuyyos’ Tins expression is 
celebrated by Demetrius Phalereus, as an instance of the 
beauty which metaphors give, when they descend from 
greater things to smaller. 

10 ’EasXeo, Hesy- 

chius From thence comes I am at a loss to 

guess what D’Ablancourt means by translating this 
conime on fait dans les sotemniles de Mars 

11 Oi Be, eteI T^oiSms, 'i<rTu,ro. Hutchinson has em- 
ployed his whole annotation upon this passage, in show. 


amazed, like spectators in the Hippodrome, 
w'ere taken unawares ; but even these were 
reported to have received no harm, neitlier 
was there any other Greek hui t in the action, 
e.vcept one upon the left wing, who was said to 
have been wounded by an arrow. 

Gyms seeing the Greeks victorious on their 
side, rejoiced in pursuit of the enemy, and was 
already worshipped as king by those about him ; 
how’ever, he was not so far transported tis to 
leave his post, and join in the pursuit: but, 
keeping his siv hundred hoi sc in a body, 
observed the king’s motions, w ell knowing that 
he was in the centre of the Peisian army; 
’’for in all Baib.irian armies, the geneials ever 
place themsehes in the centre, looking upon 
that post as the safest, on each side of wliich 


mg tint Cl Bl in tlin pl.ico signifies Tub, wlili h to bp sure 
is so ; but he liais.iid iinthmguf a much greater difiitiilty 
that occurs lu it If iv e aro lo read irrayTs m ihu, pI.ico, 
as all the tr.nislators have rendered it, the sense will be, 
that when the Greeks saw the chariots coming towards 
them, they stood still, which surely w.ss not the way to 
,»oid them. I find in Leuncl.ivius’s edition the word 
iitaiceyro m the margin, and also in the Eton manuscript, 
quoted by Hutchinson in his .iddeiid.i, though neither of 
them hai e follow cd it m their Ir.mslations, or said any 
thing to suppoit It; howeier, I make no doubt but this 
u the proper reading, and then tho sense wall ho very 
plain: tho Grcika avoided the chariots, by dividing. 
This IS confirmed by a passage in Arrian uliicU fully 
expl.uns that before us. At the battle of Arbela, or, as 
he will have it, of Gaog.irael.i, Darius h.id placed before 
Ins left wing one hundred of these chariots armed with 
scythes, whiih proved of no greater effect timn those of 
Artaxerxes for Ale.xaiidcr, who was upon tlie right 
of his own army, and consequently opposite to the 
cli.iriots, had ordered his men to divide, w hen they saw 
them coming, which they did accordingly, and by that 
means rendered them ineffectual. But the woids of 
Arrian are the best comment upon this pa'sagp, wliiih 
it 13 probable ho bad in view, etti Be a -sal BieJeteue Sia 

ray ra^yajy' dila^ey 'ru^y/yyiKTO aurmy^ Jecs 

'T^ocrlTl'TTg Tce ccoyarccw 

12 ’Ey iTToSjoEtai. Tins word is used also by Homer 
to signify the place where the chariots ran the lists : 

Aepp; B’ 

At the battle of riiurium, where Sylla defeated Arche- 
laus, one of the generals of Mithndates, the Roman 
soldiers treated these chariots, armed with scythes, with 
so great contempt, that after the first which were sent 
against them had proved meflectual, as if they had been 
spectatora of a chariot race, they called out for more, 
cfXka, hrsuy, as Plutarch says, Sttej liu^any s, tuTs 
^iKT^l<<Ot7s I'T'ToS^oytats, 

13 Kai TOvTEr Be el rTly BtEgfa^anajj^ovvEf yiiroy t^eyri; 
TO utirSy f.yeuyre. Thus Arriau tells us that Darius plac- 
ed himself in the centre of his army at the battle of Issus, 
according to the custom of the kings of Persia : the rea- 
son of which custom, he says, Xenophon assigns m the 
passage now before us. 
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their strength is eG[ually divided , and, if they 
have occasion to give out any orders, th^ ate 
'received in half the time by the army The 
king, therefore, being at that time m the cen- 
tre of his own battle, w as, however, beyond the 
left wing of Cyrus , and, when- he saw none 
opposed him in front, not any motion made to 
charge the troops that Mere drawn up before 
him, he wheeled to the left in order to sur- 
round their army, whereupon Cyrus, feanng 
he should get behmd him, and cutoff the Greeks, 
advanced against the king, and charging with 
his SIX hundred horse, broke those who were 
drawn up before him, put the six thousand men 
to flight, and, as they say, killed Artagerscs, 
their commander, with his own hand 

These being broken, and the six hundred 
belonging to Cjnis dispersed in the pursuit, 
very few were left about him, and those almost 
ail persons who used to eat at his table bow 
ever, upon* discovering the king properly 
attended, and unable to contain Uimsilf, im. 
mediately cried out, “ I sco the man then tan 
furiously at him, and stnkmg him on the breast, 
wounded him through his corslet (as CtesissI 
the physiaon says, who affirms that he cured 
the wound) having, while he was giving the 
blow, received a wound under the eye, from 
somebody, who threw a javehn at him with 
great force , at the some time, the king and 
Cyrus engaged hand to hand, and those about 
them, in defence of each. In this action Ctcsus 
(who was with the king,) informs us bow mary 
ItU oil lus side , on the other, Cyrus himself 
was killed, and eight of his most considerable 
fiiciids ' lay dead upon him When Aitapatcs, 


1 I cannot bt-Ip trsntUt ng a rcry flat pautgo io riu. 
tarvb, la UU Ufa of Altaacrxr*, wbere becxcuMohltn. 
irlt fur not cotcrlag Into tbo iletail of tUi* l/atUe, b*. 
cauM VeunpboQ had already <lr«crIM it In (omutcHr ' 
a it)lc, Ibat be Ih uk| it fu \j to attempt it after bioi, , 
1 0 aayo, that “nuiiiy aulhon i *r* gtren an acrouolvf 
Ibu meiourab e acUoo, but that \eDupbonaIiii4utabonra ' 
It, ai J, by the tleuoea of bj espreuisa, raabta bit 
rraJer auut with emotion at eeery Indent, and partake 
of evrry danger, at If the acUon w as not past Wt pro. 

> ui ** ilunerer, that 1 may nelibcr rob Xeaopb «of 
the pralM I*luUrali slrea biiii, or f'utsrib of blainsiu 
■>rr of eVtiut ti, I tball trauenbe tl e Mbule pa»>af* 

» t 1, uax«> laon, Mys Itulareh, eAl^p f4r eray* 
Ew,,.,,,, lu*nnnt svv, 

ear m akke > M«<,air k 

nainr «•> ka(Mra, ]r saOu, rv>a. }«<!«•>«, S • 

a,K-* Iliesams auUwr ctXj lli« tUfe»»b,te 

Ik I b«(lle WM (uujhi Cuuaaa. 

* ir I ^ ^ w A iLe I 


tuOOK I. 

who was in the greatest trust with Cyrus of 
any of his sceptred mimsters, saw him f^l, they 
say, he leaped from his horse, and threw turn 
self about him, when (as some say) the kirg 
ordered him to be slam upon the body of 
Cyrus , though others assert, that, drawn g Lt 
sctmit&r, be slew himself, for he wore a 
golden scimitar, a chain, bracelets, and other 
ornaments which are worn by the moat con* 
sidenible Persians, aud was hdd in great 
esteem by Cyrus, both for his affection end 
bdelity 

IX Thus died Cyrus' a man uiuversally 
acknowledged by those who were well acijuaint 
I ed with him, to have been, of all the Persuni 
since the ancient CyTus, endued with the tnoaC 
pnncely quahties, and the most worthy of en 
pire First, while he was yet a child, and 
educated with his brother, and other children, 
he was looked upon os superior to them all lu 
all things. For all the children of the great 
men m Persia ore brought up * at court, w here 
they have an opportunity of Icariung great 
modesty, and where nothing immodest is over 
[beard or seen There the children have con. 
stantly before their eyes those who uo honour, 
j ed and disgraced by the king, and hear the ixa. 
sons of both , so that, wlule they arc childriii, 
they presently Uaru to command as well os to 
obey Cyrus was observed to have more 
docility t^n any of hu years, and to show 
more submission to those of an advanetd age 
than any otb4.r children, though of a coiiJitioa 
inferior to bis own. He was also observed U 
excel nut only in his lov c of horses, hut in hu 
management of them, and in those esemses 
(hat relate to war, such as archciy and Iwcirg 
ot darts, they found him the most desirous tu 
learn, and the most indtfuiigabU IV ben 
in the flower of his oge, ho was, of all 
others, the fondest of hunting, and in hunt 
iiig, of danger and once, vvbcn a heir 
ruihcd upon him, ho did not dcclnio tba m. 
counter, hut closed with her, and wu torn 

from hu horse, when be received tbuicwoan-k, 


rvMou 1) AlUatvurt s'"* ^«r iu>t lr*'tol«i'‘# 

• ( ■> lut torallua ill Lt Mjt, (» 0 t* ^ AC* 

H firtmt tttrr ««*» Ut, mJ4i tf nt rtf-cl* 

V<<iU rl«s,>, etj anM< d4 ttlU •■‘I rcuo* 

I for* af/tti. IWr* l« • fruikuru )• ivx wkiwot''ff 
nimt that l,u i, u<« D>rrit la 11 lk«a tk« kd 

3 La L.U/» f *L 

tk« iuat af ik« laa,, o-«f«ru i / wUk. n* *• 
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of wliicli lie ever wore tlie scars : at last lie 
killed the hear, and the person that ran to his 
assistance, he made a happy man in the eyes of 
all that knew him. 

When he was sent hy his father governor of 
Lydia, the greater Phrygia, and Cappadocia, 
and was declared general of all those who are 
obliged to assemble in the plain of Castolus, 
the first thing he did was to show, that, if he 
entered into a league, engaged in a contract, or 
made a promise, his greatest care was never to 
deceive ; for which reason, both the cities that 
belonged to his government, and private men, 
placed a confidence in him. And if any one 
had been bis enemy, and Cyrus had made peace 
with him, he was under no apprehension of 
suffering by a violation of it. So that when 
he made war against Tissaphernes, all the 
cities, besides ililetus, willingly declared for 
him ; and these were afraid of him, because he 
would not desert their banished citizens j for 
he showed by his actions, as well as his words, 
that after he had once given them assurance of 
his friendship, be would never abandon them, 
though their number should yet diminish, and 
their condition be yet impaired. It was evi- 
dent that he made it his endeavour to out-do 
bis friends in good and his enemies in ill offices ; 
and it was reported, that he wished to live so 
long, as to be able to overcome them both, in 
* returning both. There was no one man, there- 
fore, of our time, to whom such numbers of 
people were ambitious of delivering up their 
fortunes, their cities, and their persons. 

Neither can it be said that he suffered male- 
factors and robbers to triumph; for to these 
he was of all men the most ine.vorable. It 
was no uncommon thing to see such men in 
the great roads deprived of their feet, their 
hands, and their eyes ; so that any person, 
whether Greek or Barbarian, might travel 
whithersoever he pleased, and with what- 
soever he pleased, through the country under 
his command, and provided he did no in- 


4 ’A;.£jo^£vof. It ia to bo observed that aXefairS-ai, 
in tins place, signifies to reward and to revenge, both 
which significations this word admits of. ’AXEjijv/f, 
pof,S-ua y.a) amTiirts- Hesychius a/ivveo'S-ct;. is used 
in the same manner by Thucydides, where Hermocrates 
of Syracuse tells the inhabitants of Sicily, t? xal 
y.a.x.5s IVou ajEvp i,fiuvo6ij,iS-a, where a/^yoCfti- 

is thus explained by the Greek Scholiast, bvavS-» 
in ruy sAaSiy cluto xa.) it) xaKoUf £tJ 

xax(,v. 


jury, be sure of receiving none. It is univer- 
sally ucknowledged that he honoured, in a par- 
ticular manner, those who distinguished them- 
selves in arms. His first exjiedition was 
against the Pisidians and Mysians, which he 
commanded in person ; and those whom he 
observed forward to e.vpose themselves, he 
appointed governors over the conquered coun- 
tries, and distinguished them by other presents ; 
so that “ brave men were looked upon as most 
fortunate, and cowards as deserving to be their 
slaves 5 for which reason, great numbers pre- 
sented themselves to danger, ivhere they e.v- 
pected C3’rus would take notice of them. 

As for justice, if any person was remarkable 
for a particular regal'd to it, his chief care was, 
that such a one should enjoy a greater aflluence 
than those who aimed at raising their fortunes 
by unjust means. Among many other instan- 
ces, therefore, of the justice of his administra- 
tion, this was one, that he had an army which 
truly deserved that name, for the ollicers did 
not come to him from countries on the other 
side of the sea, for gain, but because they were 
sensible that a ready obedience to Cyrus’s com- 
mands was of greater advantage to them than 
their monthly pay; and, indeed, if any one was 
punctual in e.xecutionof his orders, he never suf- 
fered his diligence to go unrewarded ; for which 
reason, it is said, that Gyrus was the best serv- 
ed of any prince in all his enterprises. If he 
observed any governor of a province joining the 
most e.xact economy with justice, improving 
his country, and increasing his revenue, he never 
took any share of these advantages to himself, 
but added more to them : so that they labour- 
ed with cheerfulness, enriched themselves with 
confidence, and never concealed their posses- 
sions from Cyrus, who was never known to 
envy those who oivned themselves to be rich ; 
but endeavoured to make use of the riches of 
all who concealed them. It is universally ac- 
knowledged, that he possessed, in an eminent 
degree, the art of cultivatiiig those of his friends, 
whose good-will to him he was’ assured of, and 
whom he looked upon as proper instruments to 
assist him in accomplishing any thing he pro- 

5 rous [xiy aya^oisy luZatfxoyiffTXTCVSy 

rms 8s xaxou;- SeiAsu; To(nm a^iourS-cti. D’Ablancourt 
haa not taken the least notice of these lines in his trans- 
lation ; if the reader will give himself the trouble of 
comparing Ills version with the original in tins character 
of Cyrus, he will find many omissions, as well as 
strange liberties. 
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posed, as an acknowledgment for which, he 
endeavoured to show himself a most powerful 
assistant to them in every thing he found they 
desired. 

As, upon many accounts, he received, in my 
opinion, more presents than any one man, so, 
of all men living, he distributed them to his 
friends with the greatest geneiosi^, and ui 
this distribution consulted both the taste and i 
the MSTits £>f every one. And as for those 
ornaments of bis person that were presented to 
bun, either as of use in war, or embellishments 
to dress, he is said to have expressed his sense 
of them, that tt was not possible /or htm ta 
weal them all, but that belooked upon a prince’s 
fnends, when nchly dressed, as his greatest 
ornament. However, it is not so much to he 
w ondered at, that, being of greater ability than 
his friends, he should out do them m the mag 
nihccnce of his favours, hut that be should 


with them, that he might show whom U 
honoured. So that, by all I have beard, cq 
man, either of the Greeks or Barbanan«, ever 
deserved more esteem from his subjects. 
This, among others, is a remarkable instance 
no ore ever deserted from Cjtus, though a 
I sul^ect, to the king Urontas alone attempted 
I It** yet he soon found, that the person oa 
I whose iidehty he depended, was more a fneod 
I to Cynis than to him Illany who had been 
most in favour with Cftua, came over to bun 
from the king, after the war broke out between 
them, with this expectation, that in the service 
of Cjnis theic mentwatifif bo men; 
rewarded than in that of the king. What bap. 
pened also to him at his death, made it evi- 
dent that be w as not only luaiself a good ieoh, 
but that be knew how to make choice oftho»e 
who were faithful, afTectionatc, and constant, 
even when he was killed, oil his friends and 


surpass them In his caro and his earnestness 
to oblige, 18, la my opinion, more worthy of 
admiration Ho frequently sent bis fnends 
small Hessels, halMuJl of wine, when be re 
celled any that was remarkably good, letting 
them know, that be had not for a long umc 
tasted any that was more delicious, besides 
which, he also frequently sent them half geese, 
and balfoloavcs, tCc. ordering the person who 
carried them to say, Cyrus liked these things, 
for uhicb reason bo desires you also to taste 
of them Where forage was very scarce, and 
he, by the number and care of bis servants, 
bad an opportunity of being supplied with it, 
he sent to his fnends, dcsinng they would give 
the horses that were for their ovvn riding their 
slure of it, to the end they might not bo oppres- 
sed With hunger, vrhen they earned bis fnends. 
When he appeared in public upon any occa- 
sion, where he knew many pcojdc would have 
their ey ct upon him, be u«cd to call tus fmnds 
to him, and affe-cicd to discourse* tanicsUy 


I ft* Ilojchluf. It 

i llutrliinsoa bss rrcJcieJ tbls 

arrueitu* df ttiuj irrmoH^n AaUM, vtlilcb U, i>ttilo«tl>t. 
tb« irb^rsl WM uf ibr Orerk lul Jur« not, lo 

toy I (Ittioa, ci|Um thu wkicl, our kuthor bkf cisrnlt I 
1 b (hi* |>ikr*. ria* ut lh« dUcvuTM Irftwrra 

CjVttikodhU (riruUfwi.* uf iitU* ruQW<rurt>n | loWl' 
til* tprrlkUiT* hnoor bow tmirh htf hoBourvd IbrtB, hi* | 
■ekourrer coDTctUbf ttiUvtWas ruuU otJrABlti knS, j 
Bt *a«4* *i|itiar« Mrsnlur** la U** mwuirr td »{>rak> 1 
MO'UMlUtrTluauwMof Ihctuljnl, tUiwU(ht| 


bis* favourites died fighting for him, exeqt 
Anacus, who, bemg appointed to the command 
of the horse on the left wing, os soon os bo 
beard that Cyrus was killed, tied uitb all that 
body which was under Ins command. 

X. When Cjnis was dead, Li» head and 
I ngbt band were cut off upon the spot, and the 
; king, with his men, in the pursuit, hroku ii to 
, his camp , while those with Arucus no longer 
made a stand, hut fled through their own 
camp to their former post, which was said to 
be four parasangs from the field of UttL 
The king, with his forces, among many other 
'bings, took Cyrussroistrcs*, a* I’hocaan, who 


tr ver u> giia It list M-ua lo tla tnuulsUos. ‘Til* 
ua 1 j> iuind ef ■ prscUee (.t tuna jirrMJCi vf qu* if 
io iM-ovUiiO, vilira King Cbarlr* Uia ilnt mada a r'*' 
tUUieri my Lord ClarraJoa ta;*, lli*t to 
Vi fcodcr IbeiuKlTP* cvaiUeiaVia la tl a rrn et Ib''^ 
touDlr)m*o, tiiar bm-U tu wUtprr tla klngwS a M 
apprkTtd la publir, UiuugK lli«tuljr('(uribu>**a‘'{^ 
wM «rt#a o/ yrrjr hiUa Puairqurorr 1 b**# 

•viba icrB bf gkllantryaa liarvyla tkii viMlWr, iSW, 
up<o lio olVrr fouuilitlua Utaa Da ait e(wU-r'i‘‘< 
triar*, Uif y I are Wn tbougbt to Ui • rll W aeiiwa 
«,tdi*(lB<U> u, wUrb pua^ltf WU all Uxj aln>rd *1. 

3 0*r>r a, Ae ITie l^tla (niuUCvr* 

«JtU* |>4iirutb«, 1 , a*U »rr*,i,Ul»J t» It-aKlff *'*' 
«Urii. 1 lliluk, tVrra U n* ruuudallvB. J k**« 
ttoudUef Oruuta*, who lalru•U^ia 
(bovskl ka laUkt ruubir, wlUi ba Uftrf h» I*' 
butMMriif «. J. luLU co.t, lUIhe V.** 
h* Cyru* tbaa tu Liue 

« l‘rut«rtrlU.a»U..lalfci.‘**^ 

J. A«lil»f**ount«Biw*rr***'‘J 

«a«*nrr*rud( 

Ueota It* 1 rt*Ua ciuptrr, U B*r •“’ ** *“^ * 
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was said to be a woman of great sense and 
beauty. The other, a Milesian, who was the 
younger of the two, was also taken by the 
king’s troops, but escaped naked to the quarter 
of the Greeks, who were left to guard the bag- 
gage. These, forming themselves, killed many 
of those who were plundering the camp, and 
lost some of their own men ; however, they 
did not fly, but saved the Milesian, with the 
men and effects, and, in general, every thing 
else that was in their quai'ter. The king and 
the Greeks were now at the distance of about 
thirty stadia from one another, pursuing the 
enemy that were opposite to them, as if they 
had gained a complete factory ; and the king’s 
troops plundering the camp of the Greeks, as 
if they also had been every where victorious. 
But, when the Greeks were informed that the. 
king, with his men, were among their baggage, 
and the king, on his side, heard from Tissa- 
phernes, that the Greeks had put those before 
them to flight, and were gone forward in the 

some Account of her. She was of Phocma in Ionia (the 
mother-city of AlarscUlcs,) and the daughter of Hcrmo. 
tyinus, her uame Jliltu ; she was mistress of so much 
wit and beauty, that Cyrus, wlio was very foud of iter, 
called her Aspasia, from Aspasia, the mistress of tlie 
great Pericles, who was so much celebrated for those 
accomplishments. After the death of Cyrus, she was 
in the same degree of favour with liis brotlier Artaxer- 
xes, whose eldest son Darius had so unfortunate a pas- 
sion for her, that, upon his being declared by his father 
successor to the crown, when, it seems, it was custom- 
ary for the successor to ask some favour of tlie king, 
which was never refused, if possible to bo granted, he 
demanded Aspasia. The king, though besides his wife 
Atossa, he had three hundred and sixty ladies in his 
seraglio, one for every niglit, according to the old Baby. 
Ionian year, yet was unwilling to part with Asp.asia, 
though she was now far from being young ; so told his 
son that she was mistress of herself, and, if she con. 
seated to be his, he should not oppose it, but forbid him 
to use violence. It seems this caution was unnecessary, 
for Aspasia declared in favour of the son, which so dis- 
pleased Artaxerxes, that, though he was under a ne- 
cessity of yielding her to Darius, yet he shortly after 
took her from him, and made her a priestess of Diana. 
This exasperated Darius to that degree, that he con- 
spired with Teribazus to put his father to death : but 
his design being discovered, ended in his own destruc- 
tion. After this short account of Aspasia’s adventures, 

I believe the reader will smile to find her called la belle 
and la sage by D’Ablancourt. She was the occasion of 
so much mischief, that I am persuaded even the Persian 
ladies could not refuse her the first of these qualities; 
but there is little room to call her chaste, for that is the 
sense of the word sage in his language when applied to 
a woman. Had Xenophon designed to give her that 
character, he would have called her instead of 

: the last of which, I should think, might be more 
properly translated in French by sensee than sage. 


pursuit, he then rallied bis forces, and put 
them in order. On the other side, Clearchus 
consulted with Proxenus, who was nearest to 
him, whether they ghould send a detachment, 
or should all march to relieve the camp. 

In the meantime, the lung was observed to 
move forward again, and seemed resolved to 
fall upon their rear : upon which, the Greeks “ 
faced about, and put themselves in a posture 
to march that way, and receive him. I*Iow- 
ever, the king did not advance that way ; but, 
as before, passed ’ beyond their left wing, led 
his men back the same way, taking along with 
him those who had deserted to the Greeks 
during the action, and also Tissaphernes with 
his forces ; for Tissaphernes did not fly at tiie 
first onset, but penetrated with his horse, 
where the Greek targeteers were posted, quite 
as far ns the river. However, in breaking 
through, he killed none of their men, but the 


0 iu<r7{a?i»Ti;. I am sorry to find myself obliged to 
ditl'cr from Hutchinson in translating this. I agree with 
him that conglobati, the sense iic has given of it, is the 
general sense of thu word, as he has proved from Ilesy. 
chius and Phavorinus ; as for those synonymous words 
ho has quoted from Julius Pollox, I do not look upon 
tliem to concern the present case, since they relate only 
to.tlie contraction of the human body, ns the title of that 
chapter plainly shows, Hij) veS ns-7((-^ui to suu.a, xai 
<iarXaiira(. But, in order to form a right judgment of 
the sense of this word in this place, wo are to consider 
the situation of the two armies ; the Greeks, after they 
had broken that part of the enemy’s army that stood op. 
posite to them, were engaged in pursuing them ; and 
the king, having plundered Cyrus’s camp, followed the 
Greeks, in order to fall upon their rear, ossur^it ; 

but the latter seeing this motion of the king, faced about 
to meet him. Now I believe it will be allowed, that it 
was not enough for the Greeks (though they had been 
dispersed, which we do not find) to get together in a 
body, in order to meet the king, who was following 
them ; I say, I believe it will be thought that it was also 
necessary for them to face about, in order to put them- 
selves in a proper posture to receive him. This motion 
of facing about to receive the enemy, is often described 
by this verse in Homer, 

Oi b'' IXiXi^Sviirav Ha) IvavTioi larav *A^aiuv. 

Which the Greek Scholiast explains by tlie very word 
made use of by our author in this place, auncrT^afiieur, 
/4Sr«/3aXAo,tts»oi It is with pleasure 1 lay hold 

on this opportunity of doing justice to D’Ablancourt, 
who had said, I think, in a very proper and military 
manner, les Grecs firent la conversion pour I’aller re~ 
cevoirj cela s’appelle parler guerre.” ieunclavius has 
also given it the same sense. 

7 ’H 8s aa^nhS-iy IJcj tow limCp-ou Hi^aros. Xenophon 
considers the Greek army as it stood when the battle 
began, otherwise after they had faced about, their left 
wing was become their right. Tliis D’Ablancourt has 
observed, but Leunclavius and Hutchinson take no no. 
tice of it. 
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Greeks* dividing, ^\oundlng kis people both 
wth their swords and darts. Fpi st hPBW of 
Amphipolis Commanded the targeteers, and rs 
reported to bare shown great conduct upon 
tins occasion Tissaphernes, therefore, as 
sensible of his disadvantage, departed, when 
coming to the camp of the Greelu, found the 
king there, and reuniting their forces th^ ad- 
vanced and presently came opposite to the left 
of the Greeks, who being afraid they should I 
attack their wng, by wheeling to Ae nght 
and left, and. annoy fttem on both sides, (hey 
resolved to open that vvuig, and cover the rear | 
with, the river While they were consulting 
upon this, the king * marched by them, and 
dvew up hvs army opposite to ibeirs m the 
same order in vvhich he first engaged vvhere- 
upon, the Greeks, seeing they drew rear in 
order of battle, i^n sung the pxan, and went 
on with much mote alacnty than before , but 
the Barbanana did not stay to receive them, 
having fled sooner than the first time to a vil- 
lage, where they were pursued by the Greeks, 
who halted there for there vm an eminence 
above the village, upon which, the king's forces 
faced about He bad no foot with him, but 
tbe biU was covered with horse, in such a 
manner that it vv-as not possible for tbe Greeks I 
to see what was doing However, they said; 
they saw tbe ropl ensign there, which was a 
■ coldeii eagle vnth its wings extended, resting 

Thki U Ibe word rontendvd for In note 
V. Ti • motioD iMdc br Uia GrerkitotrtlBxv 
■ pus tbruusb Uirlr U^dy. t 

on. Is ih» t»is« they Uieo m»d« to l«t ths cb%ru>U 

tuugUltieia. I 

8 IU{sUfa ui »• 

riBS tri Sm{ &e I bSTfl trtosUtrd Ik • I 

paussr, M it ihrrewM a coBitts fcllsT ••:•>«»»■>**•** ' 
w birh I b«re rcodned “ oiwcblDf by thrio, ' • » foifl. j 
ntioa Trry eoninioa to tbs word, for Xmorkoa don 
not My that tbe CrreU did actually opro tbrlrwinir. 
but ihst, wUde thry were rooiullliia about doloj ao. Uw 
king draw up bl» army a«alcu( Uxlrs, Upon wlucb 0»e i 
Orofki aJranftd to att»lt Wrt tbU I da not uodrr 
kUud liour Ihry could wcU do, wWe lb* tMtaj waa i 
i)I«on Uulf funk, but, U we sorpoae the kVB| | 

by ihrra, aod drew up upon tbe tame ktouwI, aod to i 
the seine dtipxwli Q In which U Srst rawe cut, We seay 
eaUly uBdelsUod how the Grreki. by (etm* about 
araln, ulybt pal ihrourlrrs ajaln la a postore to at 
Wkkxo. And VUle seems to a jt»e very *e'l •'**** *^**^ ' 
pursuing the kloy's trOvpt to a vUlaj*. Wbb b pnriislt 
led tbriB to scow dbunre Crea their rarep, sloe* they 
lasde U a irtaUer <4 comullalloO, whelket Vlwy khould ' 
seud for UwLr tof {Syr, or telurB UtUber 

3 ’A»w «>ax(Ww>(e< {•.eeMaMnteiwM.. Itbuk. 
UbUhlowU W been trry ksppy la suVtutulind {-#*«• 
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i upon a spear. "When the Greeks ajraared 
towards them, the horse quitted the bill, not 
in a body, hut some running one way, arj 
some another However, vhehvWvtas drarti 
of them by degrees, and at last they sU left it, 
Cle&rchus did not maich up the hiU wnh b» 

I men, but, halting at the foot of it, sent kyaui 
i tie Syracusani and another, mth orders tore, 
connoitre the place, and make their report 
Lyous rode up the biU, and, having viewed it, • 
brought vvord that the enemy fled in all lw‘tc 
Hereupon the Greeks halted, (it being near 
sunset) and Ijing under thcit arms, rested 
themselves in the tncajiume wondenrg that 
I neither Cyrus appeared, nor any one from bin, 
not knowing he was dead, but imagiucd that 
he vvas either led away by the pursuit, or had 
rode fcmvaid to possess himself of sumo pc t 
however, they consulted among themselves 


I but then I do not icO whst ir) rtXnt baiU 

da here, uolu* it U nsppoMd to vigolfy % tulcld upoa 
which th« oule roitrd , fiouccer, I rsnnolUiiRkXei>a> 
phoo uid •><'• 'vlTKt, fcJ Ittn! •,i,rir*>MMr sp4, 
U •*, vilns< Is to he ch»p(;ed ioto ir< raAr<» m I,eua, 
(UtIiis Will Imii, it wiilbe vUibly a mupnsl rspla 
natioa of •«' Xrcophoo, to hi* Imlituliua id 

^ Cynw, trIU c* that the rfiil^of the first C)ru« wu s 
(ohf(o *t(l« upoQ a ipear, with iu nlags eatvaJ^ 

,wbkb, bo toys, Will tonvlbun to both* rMi^n Ulbt 
r«»lss klog:*, sad w hich w t find by Curtlu* r< at sued 
t« be »o, as long u tl>e Pertlen eiapir* kuUutod. Tki 
d««cripUoa Xroopbon gim ut of ihli r%clp, run n m 
very D«ar (o Uitl yliea by U>ua Ooktus lif the In mu 
eof le, *sd oho to ihe repccuntuiua uf U upon Tralia « 
pilfer, that one may rrwo'isbly conclude the Ilvirai:* 
rocrirrd Ihelra frua the oatUrn part of the wvc d 
t own It t* Trry probable that the Uomambad eo r>sl« 
for Ibrir etulffo before the baiUe In wbicb ihr Srit 
Cyrua dcfcatnl Crttvus, end to which Xroopbos •*!• 
he had an rifle fnr hU rtuIfUj for ihl* kattl* «** 
foucht to tbe Ural yrar of the hstb OI}uipU<f, |hkl h, 
etxnittoe^ailtiycor of tUtiB* la<le«4 ibe tu let mr* 
lion 1 ran fiud of tbe nqniaa riflr, U la th* jrkr ef 
Itoove 910, and tba third cl Iha clgtly Sr>t Uljn’t'-ad, 
jt ItiiuiUlua and C. krturiut belof cuoidil «brik 
SIcQiaa IXiiUtu* Iclla U>« people, Uul, to as an oe 1* 
there menUout, he rrcvverrd the rafle from tor ror**/, 
but It ibiut be owned obu, that It la thrre rpwtu uf ** 
a thiDf already cttabluhrd. I My thli to aheW the 
vilaUka of aoine Uomed toee, wfco bo«« lofcclalo^ 
that hlariua waa tbe Brit wha ini/odureJ lie •** « 
UiU eoalfn I wU buard a r«oJe<tute II l» ii *” 
the URvunl (fi»eB by U onjilna lla#lrirp*»**t<l* ” 

I ljw*.eib,tU ha aopporta by *o many frabab,* »»rt»" 
ttanera, that Xoria, a/trt tb*d«awurtl-ni-fTr»}'.''**' 

I Cato luty. and bul t Utlnliun. ■ h-u loiahiiMW 

' AiU.«d*hkh Ihecily of RnuewaaerufMiyj 

thia ocmvii I be aauua aa II (* yretol aif “ 
fijiraa bare breueht ll-a rn-fu •'!* h-W 
t>»ty uhrT* po«»,U| ll (oifai beta 1 »t« to uw >»*• 
hr are than«i'.e*tUC)>ua * 
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whether they should stay where they were, 
and send for their baggage, or return to their 
camp. To the latter they resolved upon, and 
arriving at their tents about supper-time, found 
the greatest part of their baggage plundered, 
with all the provisions, besides the carriages, 
which, as it was said, amounted to four hun- 
dred, full of flour and wine, which Cyrus had 
prepared, in order to distribute them among 


the Greeks, lest at atiy time his army should 
labour under the want of necessaries ; but they 
were all so rifled by the Icing’s troops that tho 
greatest part of the Greeks had no supper, 
neither had they eaten any dinner ; for, before 
the army could halt in order to dine, ' the king 
appeared. And in this manner they passed 
the night. 
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Gredan camp, and demands a surrender of their aims— Cleannr returns a coutuicelUiui aniaer— VI The 
cbaiactcrof each of the fire generals described, namely that! f Clearchus, I'roaenuf, Menon. Agtts.aod Soaaies 
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I. In the foregoing book we have shown, 
by what means Cyrus raised an arn\y of the 
Greeks, when he marched against his brother 
Artaxerxes ; what was performed during liis 
march, and in what manner the battle was 
fought ; how Cyrus was killed ; and the 
Greeks, thinking they had gained a complete 
victory, and that Cyrus was alive, returned to 
their camp, and betook themselves to rest. 
As soon as the day approached, the generals, 
being assembled, wondered that Cyrus neither 
sent them any orders, nor appeared himself j 
resolved therefore to collect what was left of 
their baggage, and armed themselves to move 
forward in order to join Cyrus ; but just as 
they were on the point of marching, and as 
soon as the sun was risen, ‘ Procles, who was 
governor of Teuthrania, a descendant from 
Damaratus the Lacediemonian, and Glus, the 
son of Tamos, came to them, and declared 
that Cyrus was dead, and that Ariteus had left 
the field, and was retired, with the rest of the 
Barbarians, to the camp they had left the day 
before ; where ^ he said he would stay for them 
that day, if they thought fit to come •, but that 


1 Teuthrania was a city of Mysia in Asia 
Minor, of which Procles was governor ; he was de- 
scended from Damaratus, one of the kings of Sparta, 
wlio was deprived of his kingdom by his colleague Cleo- 
inenes; upon which lie fled to Darius Hystaspes, who 
entertained him with great magnificence : he afterwards 
attended Xerxes in his expedition to Greece. 

2 T*^c5. He was of Memphis, and admiral to Cyrus ; 
after his death, he sailed with his fleet to Egypt, and, 
having formerly conferred some obligations on Psam- 
miticiius, who was then king of that country, he made 
no doubt of his protection ; but Psammitichus, forget- 
ting all obligations, as well as the laws of hospitality, 
put liim to death, and seized liis fleet. 

3 Ka) Xiysi iV/ ta.inv.t [At TKt ri[i!‘av at 

airoh;, I’l /diXXony Hxtif 31 ccXXjj a:ritiai fait] Itri’luti'af, I 

o3-:>v£j ?AS-£. All this is left out by D’Ablancourt. I 


K II. 

the next, be should return to Ionia, whence he 
came. The generals, and the rest of the 
Greeks, hearing this, were greatly afflicted : 
and Cleai'chus with astonishment said, “ ■'Would 
to God Cyrus was alive ! but since be is dead, 
let Ariffius know, that we have overcome the 
king, and, as you see, meet with no further 
resistance, and that, if you had not come, we 
liad marched against the king; at the same 
time, assure Ariaeus from us, that, if he will 
come hither, we will place him on the throne ; 
for those who gain the victory, gain with it a 
right to command.” After he had said this, 
he directly sent back the messengers, together 
with Cheirisopbus the Lacediemonian, and 
Menon the Thessalian; for Menon himself 
desired it, he being a friend to Ariaeus, and 
engaged to him by an intercourse of hospitali- 
ty. Clearchus staid till they returned, making 
provisions as well as he could, by killing the 
oxen and asses that belonged to the baggage ; 
and instead of other wood, made use of the 
arrows, which they found in great quantities in 
the field of battle, not far from the place where 
their army lay, (and which the Greeks obliged 
the deserters to pull out of the ground,) and 
also of the Persian bucklers, and the Egyp- 
tian shields, that were made of wood, besides 
a great many targets, and empty waggons; 


4: Of'Xs ^Ev KSjs; “nftXtt IS lioro joUiCil "hk 
an iufimtive mood, though in an optative sen.'a’. In all 
these phrases afOiotj or the Ionic is not .m -I'n 
whatever the grammarians say, or uSi bWu.ir.-ili'.ijs 
understood, which construction ot the pbra-'C 
that one of them is frequently expresscil. i has . tt h-.i, 
reproaching Paris for his ingiorlons I t’b.iriour in thv» 
duel between him and Menclaii'’. U'lis liiiii, 

"HiuS^sr la atXtfitT iV •wtA- jXirAai, 

’A»3{/ iafiui x(aTi[y, e: O--* v.-iiri'.'; 

Many other e-vniDpIes >«»)■ be from tl' 

tbor, where or w 



WIi{i •yfjcn Sm Cot« 7, p&ga 137 

3 OxU^X *' LciinclaTlu* h«i Irao^tad lUs <(»> 
diatona p<nt>am, wUch 1 canouC iidak w pniprrw 
•irlfn arwif depugnattJt, In Hutcbtuton DAt>Un. 
eourt liiu artlully avadta UU dlBunlt)’, bjr romprcbrod 
tcf bolh tat «t,i tat tiiUi n bm twluftax *' Iv U>«*« 
ircntral words, m liiatre U it Trr]t mtuIb the 
ill man* louV many tUBg*, liutb la citU uid niil Ury 
aiUlrr, (rutn the Grrtks, but 1 btUeve U « gUdUivriaa 
iprrUrWt wrte la use la lloiue, Wlore thtp wtre beard 
t ( In Crtffe i the origin of « hlcb teems to bate tpecn 
the early cuiiua la use anoog wait nal-uni, of tarri. 
tclng rsptitct to the uauea of peat teberala,t*bo ttcre 
sUla Id star Thiu \chUlea tacrlileee twelrtTrdaat 
to the inauet of ralroclui, and t^sie tends captitee to 
Ctaoder, to be saeriilrvd at the luueral of Ue too I allaa 
V alerlut Maalmus tays, that 31 and ll tirsiCue i« the 
eentubUlp of A|p. Claudius and St t yltius boauured 
the funeral of their lailiiT wltb a gUiUatarun rpeetatle, 
wUcb (ruiD that tlisa beeaioe (requeot upon tboae ve 
eaiviaaat but ihla %aa many )ears after U>< Ucoe eor 
author ipeahs of, ubea 1 aneuailnerd Iho CrarValM 
rater brard of thoM speeWtea i toy liatoa !«, lUt 
*Wnetrt aay Crerk author id or near tb# age, XrtM, 
phonUiedla, t|<eahaaX«oaj^Xti, I dare aay Ibry aL 
wajs uiUrrUaod waalrr* aiPointed la Iraei w* tnry 

3 1-r* roe doeOs^ 3 ,« | | 


i Ts lu asrsf atror tU t« ha^ot iJuUitra | Thu', 
nhen Xrrua leDl to Lieobldai atThtiaopyl* to deJrrr 
vp bie arms, tbs latter hul bUa roree snd take then i 
sa^a be, accorJloc to the cviidse tCjI* of 

tUeeouuUy 

3 U MO erhia aal dyitit. ‘Ayird U bere takre ( d 
courage, to ttbWb aenaelt U fre^ueBlly uard by the le<l 
authors 1 In this sente Uvn tucus U}s aa amVuieaue U 
the irtal of e soldier s rsuxage, 

•'Saxe* livla /Mkirt' taoliras ailteti 

'Le3 set tolar d r« ti « aani^. usaeaSu 
la tbU seaac alao t IrgU U)t, 

an rtritu ftut m imU refoarif 7 
After this. I leUere. It wUl be altutted, tbalU*AUsa> 
court dues Drolg^re tbe authors trtiw, when he <ai>« 
if m* neiu rat rraf* a>tfr« ti<ur, jua Ui eetart it 

Wafer lojiuljfy lUi, beaeys the Greek tt«<dsi|i-tet 

bacerfu, IbougU »<*« la tula t»aee stdwdae c< Urf 
bberty Bur Ylriue 

d M4> ret. I CoJ ad (be tranaUtoft fcteereodaifJ 
tb • iB Ike sacu ruatioer I bate done | IhvHih, tf tau 
eiea a weuual of our aulbur be true, that Is that he 
aGne ruacly ytua oU Mhra l-e diedi aoJ d, strurdiad 
te Lecrbut, U« died to the Is si year id the buieUed vd 
CMiUiymytad. beiauaibatelieeatAr »la*at.ssUe 
Oaieof lklaex|>ru.U..at ehlib I i»ri.*i-ai <•* ‘he <«ta 
«f a»«i« ttonby (rolVeira ad mf arfiieate* »• u** 
laU aut he errry La dad a ia*o at d-tf UiaTr'* aa a 
yvaep nsB. 
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and speak handsomely j hut, believe me, you 
ai-e mistaken, if you imagine that your courage 
\vill prevail over the power of the Idng.” How- 
ever, it was reported, that others, whose reso- 
lution began to fail, said, that, as they had 
•'een true to Cyrus, they would also be of great 
service to the king, if he were disposed to be 
their friend ; and that, whatever commands he 
had for them, they would obey him ; and, if he 
proposed ’ to invade Egypt, they would assist 
him in the conquest of it. In the meantime 
Clearchus returned, and asked if they had al- 
ready given their answer. To whom Phalinus 
said, “ These men, O Clearchus ! say one, one 
thing, and another, another; hut pray let us 
have your thoughts.” To which he replied, 
“ I rejoice, O Phalinus ! to see you, as, I am 
persuaded, all these do, who are present; for 
you are a Greek, as well as we, whom you see 
before you in so great numbers ; wherefore, in 
our present circumstances, we desire you to 
advise us what we ought to do with regard to 
the proposals you bring ; ® and entreat you, by 
all the gods, give us that advice which you 
think best, and most becoming, and which will 
do you most honour in the eyes of posterity, 
when it shall be said, that Phalinus, being sent 
by the king with orders to the Greeks that 
they should deliver up their arms, and, being 
consulted by them, gave them this advice : for 
you are sensible that your advice, whatever it 
is, must be reported in Greece.” Clearchus 
insinuated this with a view of engaging, the 
king’s ambassador himself to advise them not 
to deliver up their arms, that, by this means 
the Greeks might entertain better hopes : but 
® Phalinus artfully avoided the snare, and, con- 
trary to his expectation, spoke as follows ; 


7 ’JEt’ AiyaTTUv oTjarEiJov. This expedition is pro- 
posed, because tlie Egyptians had several years before 
withdrawn themselves from their subjection to the 
Persians, and were at this time governed by a king 
of their own, called Paammitichus, descended from the 
ancient Psammitichus, who, being one of the twelve 
kings, put all the rest to death, and, by that means, 
made himself king of all Egypt. 

8 See note 8, page 1G9. 

9 'haX7vi>r S’ iToiTTjsiJ/af. It is witli great reason that 
Hutchinson rejects the sense Leundavius gives to 
oVoirrje'iJ/ar in this place, as if it signified returning; 
he has shown out of Julius Pollux, that i^cea-ccTay irrjE- 

, fEj-S-ai, and i-rou'TjEfEo'S'Ki, are synonymous, whence he 
very properly derives the Latin word stropha, a deceit, 
to which I shall add, that Pliny tho younger makes use 
of the word in this sense, in one of his epistles, where he 
Bays, inveitiam aliquam sCropham, agamque causam luam. 


“ If you had the least hope of a thousand to 
preserve yourselves by making war against the 
king, I should advise you not to deliver up 
your arms ; but if you cannot hope for safety 
without his concurrence, I advise you to pre- 
serve yourselves by the only means you can.” 
Clearchus replied, “ This, I find, is your sense 
of the matter ; and this answer you are desired 
to return from us ; that we think, if it is pro- 
posed we should be friends to the king, we 
shall be more valuable friends by preserving 
our arms than by parting with them ; and that, 
if w'e are to go to war with him, we shall make 
war with greater advantage by keeping our 
arms, than by delivering them.” Phalinus 
said, “ I shall report this answer. However, 
the king ordered me also to let you know, 
that, if you stay where you are, you will liave 
peace ; but if you advance or march back, you 
must expect war. Let me have your answer 
also to this ; and whether I shall acquaint the 
king, that you will stay here, and accept of 
peace, or that you declare for war.” Clear- 
chus replied, “ Let the king know, that in this 
we are of the same opinion with him.” “ What 
is that?” said Phalinus. Clearchus answered, 
“ If we stay, there may be peace, but if we 
march back, or advance, war.” Phalinus again 
asked, “ Shall I report peace or war.” Clear- 
chus replied, “ Peace, if we stay, and if we 
march back or advance, war but be did not 
declare what he proposed to do. So Phalinus 
and those with him went away. 

11. In the meantime Procles and Cheriso- 
phus came from Arioeus, leaving Menon with 
him, and brought word that Arireus said, there 
were many Persians of greater consideration 
than himself, who would never suffer him to 
be tbeir king; but desires, if you propose 
marching away with him, that you wiU come 
to him to-night ; if not, he says he will depart 
the next morning early. Clearchus answered, 
“ What you advise is very proper, if we join 


There is also a passage in Aristophanes, where is 
used in the same signification, ccM.’ oOz tgyev Ut ciSh 
which the Scholiast explains in a manner very 
agreeable to the sense of in this place : ittjo- 

says he, ol euu.TirXiypi.iytit, xoci Xiyoi. D'Ab. 

lancourt was aware of the difficulty of this word, and 
has left it out. Nothing surprises me so much, as that 
Hutchinson, after having so justly condemned reversus 
in his notes, should follow it in his translation. Tho 
French language has an expression, which very pro- 
perly explains jn tliis place, detouniant Is 

coup, 

2 C 
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him , if not, do whatever you think expedteot 
to your advantage , ’ for he would not acquaint 
even these with higpurpose. After this, when 
it was sunset, he assembled the generals and 
captains, and spoke to them asfollows *‘Gen 
tleraen, I have consulted the gods by sacrifice, 
concerning marching against the king, and the 
Tictims, with great reason, forbid it, for I am 
now informed, that between us and the king 
lies tlie Tjgns, a navigable nver, nhicb we 
cannot pass witliout boats, and these we have 
not , neither is it possible for ua to stay 
here, for we arc wnthout provisions. But the 
victims were very favourable to the design of 
joining Cyras s friends The order iherefom 
we ought to pursue is this let every man re- 
tire and sup upon what he has, and when the 
horn sounds to test, pack up jour hvggage, 
when It sounds a second time, charge the 
siimpler bor5es , and when a third, foUowyour 
leader, and let the baggage march next to the 
nver, and the hvavy armed men covet it “ 

7 be generals and captains hearing this, depart- 
ed and did as they were directed CIcaichus 
having taken upon him the command of the 
army, who submitted to him, not as having 
elected him to that cmplojment, hut heuusc 
they were sensible (bat he alone was equal to 
the command, the rest being without expen. 
cficc They bad made from Ephesus (a oty 
of Ionia) to the field of battle ninety three 
marches, which amounted to five hundred and 
thirty fiv e parasangs, or ' sixteen thousand and 
fifty stadia * and, from the field of battle to Ba- 


) 3»}M»vrs«Mr*>sf 

coa&rmv what vru adTauce^ in note page oamelr, 
tl at a parauni conuioed (tili'Cr (Codlm 
* Ae» nt aferaW 

titama aa, rx 1 m< Hera tout (>• Kxne oUUke, 
prubahlfi la tlia traiumtwr, Uioogb Xmopbon tapo ap 
«ct the report uotr, iXet therv were Ihrce thoiuar d anJ 
•I tty vtadia (ruu the OeU o( battle to llab)Wct. Kew 
(ter Plutarch teem* tonMoe irtich nearer ibe truth, 
whifn he Mj* ther* were but Are buodred) for, the 
reader wU) ctuopuU the dutanre* meoLoued by our au, 
UurirotnTbapucur, where Cyriupaiaed the Cophrater. 
ta the held U balUe, be wul Aud that they asoaui W4 
to BO Wee than four ihooMixt eta boodrrd eod ttif 
eUd b Ni><* the aaeWnt gfoynpiten a>>oW oe laure 
tkeo faur tbauuiut c |ht bundred froa Thapuevte (e 

lUhiluB, U feUualss U>e cvuiiO of tho Lupbratea, i 
wbkh we Sbf wa< the roule the array twok | m that there 
WkU, U VhaCcaee.ttekaia BwiDureU^aoe tundredanj 
Cfty ttada fracstheSrUor baue telleh)luo rehkhU 
»o easily >kufV «< the dMua^ra taruU-iied by Xe»>pl>ei>, 
that IheddUcioro tetise lebetalhee ow Uhfaeus 


bylon, It was computed there were three tboo 
sand and sixty stadia. 

After this, as soon as It was dark, Miltocjlhes, 
the Thracian, with his horse, being forty in 
number, ai d three hundred Thracian foot, de- 
serted to the king Cleorcbus, in the manner 
b« had appointed, led the rest, and about mid 
night aimed at their first camp, where they 
found Ansus with his army, and the men be 
jog drawn up and standing to their arms, the 
generals and captains of the Greeks went m a 
body to Anxus, and both they and he, with 
the most considerable men about him, took on 
oath not to betray one another, and to become 
allies. The Barbanaus also swore that they 
would conduct them without deceit. This 
was the substance of the oath, which was pre- 
ceded by the *sacnfice of a boor, a bul), & uolfi 
and a ram, whore blood being all mixed together 
m the hollow of a shield the Greeks dipped 
a sword therein, and the Barbarians a spear 
IVbcn they had pledged (heir faith. Clear- 
chussaid, “Since, O Arucust jour < route 
and ours ore tho same, saj, iibst >i jour 
opunoD concerning our march? Shall wo re- 
turn the same way wo came, or have you 
thought of any other more com cftieiit ?" An 
tout answered, “ If wo return the same way we 
came, we shall all peruU with hunger, siute 
we are now entirely destitute of prornioi*, 
for dunng the last seventeen days* niucli, we 
could supply ourselves with nothing out uf (he 
country, even in our way bitiicr, and, 
cver was found there, wo have consumed m 
our jassage, so that though ihowuywcnovr 
' propose to ukc is longer, jet wc sliall be in no 
want of provuions, ire must make our fiftt 
matches os long as ever wc can, to the end us 
may get os far as possible from tho king s 


la U>« Ua&KTlbcr, ibso ta a niltlkt* la thiM (m* 
oliwa Xroaphoa rrrrIrrJ bU li>/i>ravUlc>(L I »ta lar 
pru^ BUM uf lb* UsuUlort birt lboa|bt At U IH* 
auUr* of IbU pH 

3 Z.*t-rv •• r{». Ac. Tbs ruitwa of * sur* 
boa to toUaa U»f ur« and UrsWi. by Ih* Miflio U 
putkibST uIbsK ii rrry aatb-cl) ibuslh* Hi'**”'** 
t«t«Malha CrrrW*aa4 Trt j*a>, aaS Um 
uf I*ut« u-l MracUai, vtkkb WMruow<i>KB< W U. w<4 
ffprrjfi bj Um tatilte* of |b/M Ivalai. ta is* 
L4rU,aa<4b«/l*U>*bwa, asdaihlrl uJop*!*' 

V^«ul c4 lb« tktkat ww >/lra u vH • lb aa*,**^ 
»MMt m'«rM*li*Jlaa*«<>'i.la*bkhib«tualr*n t 
A rp*A Uwir srw*. •• ISfrwIvliu 
porlMOjby IW 
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army: for, if \vc can once gain two or three 
days’ march of him, it will not after that be in 
his power to overtake us : since with a small 
army he will not dare to follow us, and with a 
great one he will not be able to make quick 
marches ; it is also probable he may want pro- 
visions.” This, says he, is my opinioji. 

This scheme for the march of the army was 
calculated for nothing but a retreat or a llight; 
but fortune proved a more glorious conductor. 
As soon therefore as it was day they began 
their march, with the sun on their right, e.v- 
pecting to arrive by sunset at some village that 
lay in the country of Babylon, and in this they 
were not mistaken. But *in the afternoon 
they thought they saw the enemy’s horse ; upon 
which not only the Greeks, who happened to 
have left their ranks, ran to them in all haste, 
but Ariaius also alighting, (for being wounded 
he was carried in a chariot,) put on his corslet, 
as did all those about him. But while they 
were arming, the scouts, who had been sent 
out, brought word, that they were not horse, 
hut only sumpter horses at pasture, whence 
every one presently concluded that the king's 
camp was not far off : for a smoke also appear- 
ed in the neighbouring villages. However, 
Clearchus did not lead them against the enemy 
(for he knew the men were tired, and hud 
eaten nothing all day, besides it was late ;) 
neither did he mareh out of the way, avoiding 
the appearance of a flight; but leading them 
directly forward, at sunset he quartered with 
the vanguard, in the villages nearest to him, 
out of which the king’s army- had curried away 
even the timber that belonged to the houses. 
Those who arrived first, encamped with some 
kind of uniformity, but the others who follow- 
ed, coming up when it was dark, quai'tered as 
they could, and made so great a noise in call- 
ing out to one another, that the enemy heard 
them, of whom those who lay nearest to the 
Greeks ran away, leaving even their tents; 
which being known the ne.vt day, no sumpter 
horses or camp appeared, neither was there any 
smoke to be seen in the neighbourhood : and 
the king himself it seems was struck at the 
approach of our army, by what he did the 
ne.xt day. 

On the other side, the night advancing, the 
Greeks also were seized with fear, which was 


5 'Afifi St/Atin. See note 7, page 187. 


attended with a tumult and noise, usual in such 
cases ; upon this, Clearchus ordered Tolmides 
of Elis, the best crier of his time, whom he 
happened to have with him, to command si- 
lence, and make proclamation from the com- 
manders, that whoever gave information of the 
person who hud turned the “ uss into the quar- 
ter of the heavy-armed men, should receive the 
reward of a ' silver talent. By this proclama- 
tion, the soldiers understood that their fear 
was vain, and their commanders safe. At 
brc.ik of day, Clearchus ordered the Greeks to 
stand to their arms in the same disposition 
they had observed in the action. 

HI. What I said concerning the king’s 
being terrified at our approach, bcc.mie then 
manifest ; for, having sent to us the day before, 
demanding our arms, he sent also heralds by sun- 
rise to treat of a truce : who, coming to the 
out-guards, inquired for the commanders. ' 
I Clearchus, who was then viewing the ranks, 

! ordered them to stay till he was at leisure ; 
and, as soon as ho had dniwn up the army 
with much elegance, ®thc ranks being clos- 
ed on all sides, and no unarmed men to be 


C "Of afiitTO. Ttf Ottf lie ri CTAa, &c. Uutcllill- 
son, I think, very justly finds fault with Leuneluvins 
for changing voy o>i!, into fwt, withouttheanthority 
of any manuscript I for, as he observe.-', we find in tlio 
beginning of this book, tliat tliey iiad asses among their 
beasts of burden; but tlieu 1 cannot think exercitui in 
Leunclaviiis, or in castra in Hutchinson, a close tr.ms. 
lation of ile which last sense I find D’Ablan. 

court has also given to it. I rather take ra o-eXa in this 
place to signify the quarter of tiie heavy-armed men, in 
whicli sense I dare say our author uses it afterwards, 
where ho says that Proxenus and himself were walking 
-Sr cxXut j and in this sense I am sure Thucydides 
uses tiie word in tlie beginning of the third book, ;vhero 
he says, that “the Peloponnesians being encamped in 
Attica, laid waste the country, till the Athenian Iiorse 
Cuming up, put a stop to the excursions of the light, 
armed men, and hindered them from le.aving the heavy, 
armed, and continuing their depredations in the neigh, 
bourhood of the city ■roy irAoTTsy -^iXSv 

TO fjoi] er^ai^iovToj]/ tSv orXojVf too iyyue Ttje oeoXtue 
aax-oo^yus, where vay oorXuti is explained by tiie Greek 
Sclioliast by vay oxXituv. 

7 TaXayvoy ajyuj/oy. See note 2, p. 1C9. Possibiy, 
the draciimcB and minm of which this talent w.-is com. 
posed, might be of a different standard from those 
there mentioned. 

8 <taXayyco aoxsfx. IlCxiairis rljs foiXciyyee, among 
tiie Greek masters of tactics signifies properiy the cios. 
ing both of tiie ranks and fiips. Etti oeuxioiote /xh ix too 

a^aiOTifou if to toxvoti^oi autayoiyv) xcotoo esa^aaTiTr.i Ti 

xai eTnrTUTtiv. Arrian. This is unfortunately render, 
ed by D'Ablancourt opres fivoiy Vavjiics en bu- 

taille ail meilleur etat (ju’elle put etre. 
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Been, sent for the messengers, came fonvatd lying upon the ground, and others they cut 
himself, attended by those of his srddieis who down. Upon this occasion it might he oh- 
were the best armed, and most graceful in served, how equal Clearchus was to the com. 
their persons, desiring the rest of the generals mand , for talking his piho in his left hand, and 
to do the like, and asked the messengers what a * staiT in his right, if be saw any of those he 
they wanted? They replied, tbeywereper- bad appomted to this sen ice, backward in the 
sons come to treat of a truce, being properly execution of it, be displaced him, and subsu- 
qualified to carry messages between king tuted a proper person in his room, he himself 
and the Greeks He answered, <'Ijet the at (he same time, going into the dirt, and as. 
king know, that first wc must fight for we siscing them , so that m cry one was ashamed 
have nothing to dme on, and there is no man not to be active He bad appointed men of 
so hardy as to mention a truce to the Greeks, thirty }caTs of age to this service , but when 
unless he first provides them a dinner " The those of a more advanced age saw Clcaichus 
messengers hereupon departed, but reluming forwarding the work in person, they gave thett 
presently, (by which it appeared that the king assistance also Clearchus pressed it the more, 
was near at band, or some other person who because he suspected the ditches were not nl. 
was appointed to transact this matter) brought ways so full of water, (fontwas not the season 
word, “the king thought their demand \ciy to water the country) imagining the king bad 
reasonable, andthattheyhadwitbthcmguides, ordered (he waters to be let out, wtcb (bis 
who, it a truce were concluded, should conduct view, that the Greeks might foresee great dilfi. 
them to a place where they should find pro* oiltica attending iheif marcb. 


visions Clearchus then asked, whether the At lost, coming to the villages, where the 
king proposed to comprehend those only in tbe guides told them they might supply tbeffisch cs 


truce who went between him and tbem, or witli pronsions, they found plenty of com, uid 
whether it should extend to all ? They said, *wme made of tbo fruit of the palm tree, and 


to all, uU the king is informed of }our propo* also vinegar, drawn by boiling from the same 
sals. )Vbereupon Clearchus, ordering them fruit. Tbcsodatcs,tucbnswehavcin Greece, 


to withdraw immediately, held a counat, where they give to their domestics, hut those which 
it was resolved to conclude a truce, end to are reserved for tbo masters, arc chosen fruit, 


march peaceably to the place where tbe provi. andworthyof admiration, both for tbcir beauty 
sions were, and supply themselves therewith and sue, having In all ictpectt the appearance 


Clearchus said, “ 1 jom wilb }OU in this optn. of onibcr, and so debcious, tliat they arc fre- 
ion , however, 1 will not directly acquaint tbe qucnily dned for awcct-mcau. The wine 


messcngcra with our resolution, but defer it that was mode of it was sweet to the ta»tc, 
till they ' apprehend lest w c should reject tbe but apt to give the hcad-«chc. Hero the sol- 


truce. 1 imagine that our soldiers also will lie dicrs cat, for the first time, * the pith of (! e 
under the same apprehension " Tbereforv, _ 

when he thought it Unic, ho let them know ^,., 1 ,., 

that ho would enter into a truce, and unmcdi. a »ua wr ,Uck, (i an a/rsU >4 tjang 

atcly ordered the guides to conduct ihcmwbctc Ubtsot} jiMUUr tar ih«,uw purpwM u lU tunsa 
they might get provisions u*d a isvi (h ta ik.it 

d. ° L .LI. ThanlUirt rifr* vD« to Aitlurtiui. Ut» 

Ocatchu^ upon mih Lunnnyin 

order of battle, to conclude (he truce, bavuig LM-wUioMiisa sJsatai, u)4 Tbrwiituc.'*, 
bunsclf taken charso of the rear, met with *• oplclBU roocrmlDc ib* »(>rr»iioM •( tk»i/ b».‘»s 
itch.. ^ full of notor, » .!>.> ,1., 

were not able to past without hndges, vvtuen utof Sltrrwd ui* ouirn* (tMO 

they made with palm trees, liaving fouiid some opiaioo, upon «U.h k« kM«r ta« Mtrtf U all * »*•*» 

■ SfprlMUd, c*a*rviulr uet 6f»4 lu* r«»6H»,Dl M * 
(eisaie to Oi, ,r«l (uC IS« 

I't-'V i# Oa,.* BOi* SlM Ua( UWBurLVU kiwwaf. ■■ MnV*. IT )><• *^1, 

*“»-« *.t tf. b-sr »♦," I— 

M a-a oa w.r> » Wtaa Jfc.aaa. V« nula I, t~<a lU 

TUa to Iruaa S hI J b, «Vuaii I ^uoU upwa tlito ewaaloa, ATaa l>a ,ajkaa (..HaM Hat aoJ 

Wraua« Uaa wmA, l« lu (mcrU BcrfU.«,a« sifMSas k-Ak ur Ikat Ua {.U Wra Bt«fttiMaa4 |iaa • ao fS* Uf 
t«Wtui»Ul«f,Ub«lawki>Ha. at lk« r«A.txTa. 
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palm-tree, many admiring both the * figure and 
its peculiar bwcetncsb, although it also occa- 
sioned \ioleut head-nclies; but the palm-tree, 
whence this pith Wiis taken, withered entirely. 
Here they staid three dajs ; during which Tis- 
saphcrncs, w ith the ciueen’a brother, and three 
other Persians, coming from the great king, 
attended by many slaves, were met by the 
Greek generals, w'hen Tissaphernes, by an in- 
terpreter, first spoke in the following m.inner ; ! 

“ I live, O Greeks ! in the neighbourhood 
of Greece; and seeing you iinohed in many 
insuperable difiieulties, looked upon it .is a 
“ piece of good fortune that I had room to re- 
quest the king to allow me to conduct you safe 
into Greece : for I im.igine I shall find no 
w.int of gratitude either in you or in the whole 
Greek nation; upon which consideration, I 
made my lequest to the king, .dleging, that I 
h.id a title to this favour, because I was the 
first peisou who informed him that Cyrus was 
marching against him, and, togetlicr with this 
information, brought an army to his assistance ; 
and also, because I was the only commander 
in that part of the army, opposite to tbo 
Greeks, who did not lly, but broke through 
and joined the king in your camp, whither he 
came, after he had killed Cyrus; and, with 
these tioops, here present, who are most faith- 
ful to him, I pmsued the Baibarians belonging 
to Cyrus. These things, the king said, he 
would take into consideration ; but command- 
ed me to ask you, what motive induced you to 
m.ike w'ar upon him ? I advise you to answer 
w ith temper, that I may, with the greater ease, 
obtain some favour for you, from the king.” 


5 ElSs;. I cannot like ffenus ipsiim in tho Latin 
translators for dSef : had Xenophon meant tho kind of 
food, as Hutchinson, I find, understands it, sinco ho has 
added tho w ord ctbi, ho sure would also have added nu 
iiwfA.a'ia. 1 rather think that our author meant tho 
particular figure of it, which is no uncommon significa- 
tion of the word tTlet : D’Ablancourt has also under- 
stood It in this sense. 

6 Ejfi-aa iTcojira/iiir. In this sense is used 

by Tliucjdides, where Nicias tells the Athenians that 
the affairs of the Lacedffiinoniana having taken an uii- 
happy turn, they would look upon it as “ a piece of good 
fortune to ha\ e it lu their power immediately to hazard 
a battle,” faiivoir St on w^rj^a, iitcci 

SiaynSjvsuffoK. 1 think Leunclavius has not said pro- 
perly, reperiundum mihtaltqmd duxi, how much hap. 
pier has Hutchinson rendered it, m lucro mtlit depulan- 
dum censtu f J'm tache d’apporler quelgue remede a tas 
maux in D’Ablancourt, has not the least pretence to a 
translation to this passage. 


Upon this the Gieclcs witlitliew, luul, hav- 
ing consulted together, Clearchus made an- 
swer-. “ Wc did not come together with a 
design of making war upon the king, neither 
did we march against him : but Cyrus found 
many pretences, as you very well know, that 
he might t.ikc you uuprepaied, and lead us 
hither. However, when we saw him in difli- 
cnlties, our respect both to gods and men, 
would not allow us to abandon liim, especially 
since wc iiad formerly given ourselves leave to ‘ 
receive obligations from him ; but since Cyi us 
is dead, wc neither contend with the king for 
bis kingdom, nor b.ivc any reason to desire to 
infest his country; neither do we me.m to 
destroy him, but to return home, provided no 
one molests us ; but if any man oilers an injury 
to us, wc sh.ill, with the assistanec of the gods, 
endeavour to revenge it. And if any one con- 
feis a favour on us, we shall not, to the ut- 
most of our pow er, be behind-band in return- 
ing it." 

Tiss.iphcrnes, in answer to this, replied, “ I 
shall acquaint the king, and immediately return 
with bis sentiment; till then, ’let the truce 
continue .- in the me.m time wc will jnovide a 
market for you.” The next day he did not 
return, which gave the Greeks some unensi- 
ncss ; but the tbiul day be came, and informed 
them, •' that he had jirevailed upon the king to 
allow him to conduct them safe to Greece, 
though many opposed it, alleging that it w.is 
® unbecoming the dignity of the king, to suffer 
those to escape who had made war- upon him." 
He concluded thus : " And now you may rely 
upon the assurance vve give you, that w’e will 
effectually cause the countiy to tieat you as 
friends, conduct you without guile into Greece, 
and provide a maiket for you; and whenever 
vve do not provide one, vve allow you to supply 
yourselves out of the countiy. On your side, 
you must take an oath to us, that you will 
match as thiough a friend’s countiy, without 
doing any damage to it, and only supply your- 
selves with meat and drink, when we do not 
provide a maiket for you ; and when we do. 


7 a! rrerijti fttiin-ar. See note 1, page ISi 
a'Oi oix i“n llmcydidesiises this word 

in the same sense, where the ambassadors of Platma tell 
Archidamus and the Lacedasraonians, that by making .in 
irruption into their country, they act unjustly, and m a 
manner unbecoming both themselves and their ances- 
tors, VO Si.iccia 'rsitirt, eti5' ajicc cors upuijj cvtI 'rarijaiv Ivv 
£ir«, t'h Tvv II^«T«i£av ffTjaTtjonTej. 
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that yon mil pay for what you want.*' This | but I consider at the same time, that, if wenov 


tras agreed upon , and Tissapuemes, viitii the 
queen s brother, took the oath, and ga\e their 
hands to the Greek generals and captains, and 
received those of the Greeks, after which, 
Tissaphemes said, “ I must now return to 
’the king, and, when Ihave despatched what 
IS necessary, 1 will come hack to you with all 
things m readiness both to conduct you into 
Greece, and return myself to my own govern- 
ment.'’ 

IV. Hereupon, the Greeks and Anaeus, 
being encamped near to one another, waited 
for Tissaphemes above twenty days dunng 
which, the brothers, and other relations of An 
sus, came to him, and some of the Persians 
came to those who were with hiin, giving them 
encouragement, and assurances from (he king, 
that he w ould forget their taking up their anns 
against him in favour of C)ru«, and every 
thing else that was past. 'While these things 
were traosartmg, it was manifest that Arucus 
and his people paid less regard to the Greeks 
many of whom, therefore, being dtssatufied, 
came to Cleorclius, and to the rest of the gen- 
erals, saying, Uhy do we slay here? Dowe 
not know, that the king desires, above all 
things, to destroy us, to the end that all the 
rest of the Greeks may be deterred from mak- 
ing war against him ? He now seduces us to 
stay, because (lU army is dispersed, which be . 
mg re assembled, it is not to be iiiugtncd but | 
that he will attack us, possibly also be nuyj 
obstruct our march, either by digging a treneb, ‘ 
or raising a wall 111 some coiivcment place, 
such a manner us to render it impracticable 
* lor he will nocr niUinglysuIfir us to return ' 
to Grci.ee, and y ublisb, that, being so few in 
number, w e ba\ e defeated bis army at the very | 
gates of Ins palace, and returned in tnumph.* j 

Cltarchus replied to tbosc who ollrged tbu | 
" 1 contidex oU these things as well as >0U|' 

I (!i Sre Dots t, pat* 1*0 l 

» O- >*f T»-« >1 »ll.I>*,T«< W »"l* 

iAlal« tM ntiittttu luhwfttt ««• 

t*i ■«< MiarO*- 

**-Tw a-via-iu., I bar* UuaritWd UU« p*rk«l. ihat ' 
Ux tntj roorrubt it with U AUaonaaft « irsa*. 

l.lUa lliBa b* faju rrsS-rrJ It. **rar kl M »Ott9fSra{ 
Jaaw* <|u* iMM rrra>u>ot *b Or*c« (uur y puSb*e| 
i~>i« tW* rt »« Utvla* TkU U »M v( tb»M Mar 
is*l USMWW, tw Iliarlrut aUk ««U ' 
».■( fat (• ««,* iWr But S«alp,*4 (al tlaSaU. * 


depart, it will be thought our intention is to 
declare war, and to act contrary to the terms 
of the truce, the consequence of which will 
be, that no one will provide a market fur us, 
or a place where we may supply ourselves 
besides, wc shall have no guide to conduct us, 
and the moment vv e enter upon these measures, 
Ansus will desert us , so that we shall pre- 
sently have no fnend left, and even those who 
were so before, will become our enemies. I 
do not know whether wc have any other nrtr 
to pass, but we all know that it is not possible 
for us to pass the Huphratca, if the enemy 
oppose it If wc are obliged to Cgbt, wc haic 
no horse to assist us, whereas those of the 
enemy arc very numerous, and very good, to 
that, if HO conquer, howtnany shall wc be able 
to lull? And, ifwe are conquered, none of us 
can possibly escape. Tbereforo I do not see 
why the king, who is possessed of so many 
advantages, should, if be desires to destroy u«, 
think u necessary first to take an oath, and 
pledge his faith, then to provoke the gods by 
per,ury, and show both the Creeks and Uar- 
banons, bow UlUe that faith is to ho relied on ” 
He said a great deal more to the same purpose 
In the nwaivuine Tissaphemes aniwd with 
his forces, as if he designed to return homt, 
and with him Orontu al»o with his men, and 
(be kings daughter, whom he Lad mameJ. 
From theme they began tbcir march, rUu 
phentes leading the way, and providing them 
with a market Anaus marched at the head 
of the Uarbanans, who Lad scncdutidir Cynu, 
with fusspbenics and Orontos, and cnnfflp- 
cJ with them The Greek.s btingdjlBdintaf 
these, marched by tbembcivcs, having guides 
to conduct them. L-ich of them always ca- 
caoipcd sepamtcly at the distance of a porv 
sang, or lc»s, anl were each u|>on ibcir guard 
•gainst one another, as aguiiut an iucoiy . s‘vd 
(his tmiavdutcly mated a tu^p cion, 
uuics, while they wtrt pruvidng themwlvt* 
with wood, forage, or other ihit of tkvt (-O' 
ture, they came to Lluvvt, vv Uich alio bred id 
blood between thim. After three days’ uurvb. 
(bry came (o, and pasied (hrou^b tie ws.] e/ 
Media, *HLicb was built with burned Uul* 
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•nllagcs, many Ia^ge cities , they concluded that 
the Barhanans b<id sent this man iR'^idiouslyt' 
fiom an apprehension, lest the Greeks should 
not pass the bridge, but remain in the island, 
ivhich Mas defended on one side by the Tigns, 
and on the other by the canal, nhcre the coun- 
try that la) beUveen, being la^e and fruitful, 
and in no n ant of labourers to cultixate it, 
might both supply them with proMsions, and 
afford them a retreat, if they were disposed to 
make war upon the king after which, they 
w ent to rest , however, they sent a detachment 
to guard the bridge but no attempt of any kind 
was made upon their camp, neither did any of 


] OjsiMXi/ /ur $t "LxXiiin n* /•*- 

*«iif tt T), ,*rv. bo the Lat a tru«Utor» ^re the Uat, 
wiUioal teV ng an; notice of a rcr; great dtAcultjr that 
oceuri In U, bat, m order to undertUoil tlua,tetuaca»t 
oar eye« upon the tituation of the Greeka Tbr; bad 
passed the Uit of the (m o canals that la; in their war. 
and were now eneanped under the irallsof etounealt 
ed SStace, that stood close to the river Tigria. tVhile 
the]* ley there, Uie I’rruasi,wbow«reeooinpe>li>ntbe 
other aids of that river, sent this Insidlooa niescageto 
them. Sutwt at wae the occasion of th I nettager Ccr 
tainl; not the f«ar, lest the Greeks, aAer they had pass, 
ed the bridge, siiould renaialnthe UIac<l,*V|,« Creel 
eun trarsi sseet pootem, la IntuU tnaaerent, aa 
Hutchinson hu translated lb The bridge, Xenophon 
has told us, lay over the Ttgria, and the Island was the 
coi Diry tliat lay bet ween that river and the canattbey 
had already passed, which bland Xenophon has already 
told us in two places, « aa a large and pleoUful country, 
aad very populoos The eoduf tills message, therefore, 
V as to dirert the GreeVi froro scajlct la this Ulaod, fur 
the reasons alleged by our author, aud the readiest uay 
to effect that. Was to Induce thera to pass the Tl|ne lok 
sncdlateiy, frun an apprehension lest (he enemy ebouU 
break down the bridge ; and, (hat tl e view of the i er- 
aians was to engage them to past the river, tod out to 
prevent them troat do i g so, as Jiutebinson and fwiut> 
clavlus have translated It, appears very plainly ftum 

their behaviour afterwards, fur we find (hey did n»CaC> 
tempt to molest them la their passage Oy this tloio I 
believe the reader U saUs&ed there ouit be auoie fault 
lathe teat, wlUrh Iwid Tenture to cur* by the addiUuu 
U one J lUe werd| If we read, a»»»wtw r*siu'kaAww 
,ue kUOMvw vM »e rf tK'ft the sruse 

will be romfdete ) aud that Ibis eurrertion, which la the 
trail have made, may not teem luo bekl, I wU pot Ibe ' 
reader In mind of a paasaga in our author, where tbero 
U exactly the aame turn of phrase 1 am brre n«lend og i 
far fit says of his maatcr huire rt, •} rn 

«0vs* UeyysUswww, iOK'*' »{•»»•»•, ao, vV*-,** 
rt ai(lw icuv, ••■Sfeew •»ova,»«4s «Js»u 

,.1 t aatsc «froJH,VeVe>M»wvnwar- 

>srseaen,Mvs«w<>.nwx*f If AHaocourt, hy 
bistraouaUso, seems to hare leva airare *f lUe diffU 
ru.ir. la wkkh he mMt be alWwrd U have Ue adraa. 

t*<« eivv the ioU« Usas.siura, ihougb neither he use 

they Uieaoi f ane wmJ to «leWln.p, ores vaudweorer 
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the enemy come up to the bndge, as ibe guards 
informed us. The next morning by break of 
day they passed the bndge, tYbicIi tvas support- 
ed by tbirty-seven pontons, with all possible 
precaution for some of the Greeks, who Here 
wTtb Tissaphemes, sent word that the foetny 
designed to attack them in their passage, but 
tins did not protc true Ifotrcrcr, while (hey 
were passing the n\cr, Glus appeared with 
some others, observing whether (hey passed it 
or not when, perceiving they did, he rode olf 
Froro the IhgTis they madi, in four days 
marfh, twenty pamsongs, and came to the 
nter Physcus, one hundred feet in breadth, 
having abridge over U Here stood a large 
and populous oty, called Opis, where they 
ircfc met by a natural brother to Cyrus and 
Aitaxerxcs, who was marching to the &s»i>t- 
ance of the Ling, at the head of a numerous 
army, which he haddravrn out of Susa and Pc- 
batona i and, causing his troops to haft, ho took 
a view of the Greeks os they passed by bun, 
Clcarchus led lus men two by two, itanding 
stiU froDi time to time Thus, while Ibo van- 
guard halted, tho whole army wai obliged to 
stand still, which made ihcir forces appcurTciy 
numerous, cv cn to the Greeks ihcmvclrct , and 
the Persian v« as struck With the sight, itom 
thence be made, m six d8)V march, thirty pa- 
rasongs, through the desert part of 3Ie<ha, and 
amved at the villages bilonging to Fary satis, 
the mother to Cyrus and Artoxerxes. fhoe 
Tissoplirmcs, to insult the tucniary of Cyrus, 
gave the Greeks leave to plunder of every tbirg 
lilt slaves, by which means they found a gre^t 
quantity of com, 'cattle, suid 'other thirirs. 
i-rotn thence they made tvventy porasangs, in 
live da}S' march, through a dcKrt. havrog fbe 
Tigns on their left. At the tnJ of their 
day s march, thty save a lar^e and rich niy, on 
the othir Side of the nver, culled whtice 
the Bailunuis transported Lrewd, ebeese, saJ 
wine, * upon rafts made of skins. 

V After that, they came to the rntr Aih»- 
tus, four hundred fret in breadth, where chey 
stall thrie days, during which lime lUte wire 
ycalou>ics, but no evidence of treachery s Clf 
uchus therefore rt»oUc<l to haie a ronfrre 
veilb '1 um{ hemes, and, if posviUc, (u ) ut aa 
cod to ibcee jcalowiies, before they tco*a oof 

I »»*|«v«Jw 
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that we form designs against you* Tttsa- 
pliemes answered bitn as foUovrs 
“ I am pleased, 0 Clearclius, to tear you 
speak with so much prudence , for, \?tule you 
entertain these thoughts, if you should medi- 
tate any thing against me, you would, at the 
same tune, act contrary to your oirn interest 
but do you hear me in your turn, while I inform 
you, that your«elves cannot \«lh justice distrust 
either the king or me , for, if we were desirous 
to destroy you, doyou think we areui any want 
of numerous horse or foot to eflect tl^ or of 
arms defensive and offensive, with which ire 
hav e It in our po\v er to do you mischief, without 
thedaigerof receiving any’ or do you think 
vve vvaut proper places to attack you? Are 
there not so many plains inhabited by our 
friends, through winch you must march with 
great diiSculty? So many mountains within 
jour sight, over which your road lies, and 
which, by our possessing outMlves of them, vve 
can render impassable to j ou ? So many nvm 
which afford us the advantage of choosing out 
what numbers of you wo think proper to en- 
gage? Some of these jou cannot ocn pass 
but by out assistance But say w e arc utfenor 
in all these . fire at least w ill prov e supenor to 
the fruits of the earth By burning these, vve 
con oppose famine to you, with which, (bough 
jou are ever so brave, you will not be able to 
contend ^Vhy, therefore, should we, who 
have so many opportunities of making war 
upon JOU, none of which cony any danger wiib 
(hem, choose the only one of all (hese, (hat » 
both impious and dishonoumhle, the refuge of 
tho<e, who ore destitute of oil others, distress- 
ed end driven to cxlremitics, and who, being at 
the same time wicked men, resolve to acconi- 
phsb the.1 designs through peijury towards 
the gods, and breach of faith towards men? 
IV'eaicnot, O CUarchusl either so weak or 
so void of reasoiu When it was in our power 
to destroy j'ou. why did wa not attempt it 7 
Be assured, tho desire 1 Lad of approving oiy 
tidclity to the Greeks was the reason, and 
that, as Cyrus marched agaiiut the king, icly 
11 g on foreign forces, from (le pay be gave 
iLcm, so { might return hume supported by 
the same trooj «, from the obligations J had 
cotiTcnril on theio. As to the many things, 
in which you may be of service (o or, some 
vf ikcm JOU La\c nicutiunedi but i know 
whahutle guotcsti It is iL« irc'V^aUse of 
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the king to wear * an upright turban upon Lis 
head , hut, with your assistance, possibly another 
may with some conhdence, wear it m Lu 
heart. ’ 

Clearchus thinking all he said to be tnic, 
replied ‘'Smee, therefore, vro have so mary 
motires to be fnends, do not those who, by 
calumnies endeavour to make us enemies, de 
serve the severest punisbmeiit?' “If you,' 
says Tusaphemes, “ with the rest of the gen 
eials and captains, think fit to come to me la 
puLhc, I will acquaint you with those ui'a 
ayer that jou have designs against me and my 
army* “I will bnng them all,” says Ocar> 
ebus , “ and, at the same time, let you know, 
in my turn, whence Ireceivcd my information 
concerning j ou." • 

As soon os this conference was over, Tissa 
phernes showed him great civiiitj, and, dc<ir 
ing him to stay, entertamed him at supper 
The next day Clcorcbus, returning to (be 
camp, made it manifest that he entertained 
very fnendly thougbU of Ttssapbcnics, and 
gave an account of what be proposed. JJs 
said, tbo»o rusapherncs demanded ought to 
go (0 hire, and that the persons wlo urnr 
found to be the authota of these ealunitites, 
ought to be punished os tnutors, and ill af> 
focted to the rest of the Greeks for he iu*> 
pected Mcnon to be one of theto, ki owing 
that he and Anicus la I been in conferencs 
with Tusuphemes, and llat bo was funnmga 
party against him, ond intriguing in order to 
draw the whoio army to a dependence upon 
himsUf, and, Ly that mean*, to recommend 
himseif to Tissaphcmcs. CUarebusahob u 
seif was no Jess solicitous to engage the c»tccut 
ot the whole army, and to remote thoewle 
opposed Jum but some of (be soldiers, lu 
coulnidiction to him, said, that oil the gi nerds 
and captains ought not to go, neither 
they to trust Tisupbcnic*. However, CksT' 
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chus so strongly insisted upon it, that he pre- 
vailed to have five generals and twenty cap- 
tains sent to him : about two hundred soldiers 
followed under colour of going to the market. 

When they came to the door of Tissapher- 
nes, the generals, Proxenus a Boeotian, Menon 
a Thessalian, Agias an Arcadian, Clearchus a 
Lacedsemonian, and Socrates an Achaian, 
were called in; the captains staid without. 
Not long after, at the same signal, those who 
were within were apprehended, and those with- 
out, cut to pieces. After this, some of the 
Barbarian horse, scouring the plain, killed all 
the Greeks they met with, both freemen and 
slaves. The Greeks, from their camp, seeing 
these excursions of the horse, were surprised, 
and in doubt of what they were doing, till 
Nicarchus an Arcadian, came fiying from 
them, being wounded in the belly, and bearing 
his bowels in his hands, and informed them of 
all that had passed. Upon this, the Greeks 
were amazed, and expecting they would imme- 
diately come and attack their camp, ran to their 
arms. But they did not all come ; only Ari- 
aeus, with Artaezus and Jlithridates, came, 
persons who had shown the greatest fidelity to 
Cyrus. However, the interpreter of the 
Greeks said, he saw the brother to Tissapher- 
nes with them, and knew him. They were 
followed by three hundred other Persians, clad 
in armour ; who, when they drew near, order- 
ed, if any generals or captains of the Greeks 
were present, they should advance to the end 
they might acquaint them with the king’s plea- 
sure. Upon this, the generals, Cleanor an 
Orchomenian, and Sophaenetus a Stymphalian, 
went out of the camp with great caution ; and 
with them Xenophon an Athenian, that he 
might learn what was become of Proxenus. 
( Cheirisophus happened to be absent, being 
employed with others, in getting provisions in 
some village. ) When they came ■within hear- 
ing, Ariieus said, “ Clearchus, O Greeks ! 
having been found guilty of a violation both of 
his oath and of the articles of peace, is justly 
punished with death; while Proxenus and 
Menon, for having given information of his 
designs, are in great honour. Of you, the 
king demands your arms, for he says they are 
his, us having belonged to Cyrus, who was his 
“ subject.” 


Hereupon the Greeks made answer, Cleanor 
the Orchomenian speaking in the name of the 
rest : “ O Arioeus ! thou most wicked of all 
men, and the rest of you who were friends to 
Cyrus ! have you no regard either to the gods 
or men ? You who, after you have sworn to us 
to look upon our friends and enemies as your 
own, now conspire with Tissaphernes, the 
most impious and deceitful of all men, to 
betray us ; and having ^ both destroyed those 
persons, to whom you gave your oaths, and 
deceived the rest of us, now come with our 
enemies to invade us ?” To this Ariteus an- 
swered, “ But it first appeared that Clearchus 
was forming designs against Tissaphernes, 
Orontas, and all the rest of us.” Upon this 
Xenophon replied, “ If Clearchus, contrary 
to his oath, has been guilty of a violation of 
the peace, he is justly punished ; for it is just, 
that those who are guilty of peijury should 
be put to death. However, send Proxenus 
and Menon to us, since they are both your 
benefactors, and our commanders : for it is 
evident, that, being friends to both of us, they 
will endeavour to advise that which is best 
for both.” To this the Barbarians made no 
answer, but, having conferred together for a 
considerable time, they departed. 

VI. The generals being thus apprehended, 
were carried ’ to the king, by whose orders 
their heads were cut oif. One ^ of them, 
Clearchus, was allowed by all that knew him 
to have been a man both of a military genius, 
and one who delighted in war to the last de- 
gree. For, as long as the Lacedtemonians 
were at war with the Athenians, he continued 
in the service of his country ; but, after the 


their subjects as slaves, but had the insolence to call 
them so. 

3 01; Sfivvn u; aTi\u\ixaTi. Hutchinson with great 
reason finds fault with Leunclavius for translating this, 
" Sacramento confirraabatis vos plane periisse but takes 
no notice of the difficulty arising from the particle as, 
which, I own, weighs so much with me, that I cannot 
persuade myself Xenophon ^vrote tcC; « auTovsi 

tTs iSftyors, w; iiroKuXizaii ; at least not in the sense he 
has translated it, “ posteaqnara viros ipsos, quibus de- 
distis jusjurandum perdidistis.” If, instead of w a-ro- 
KaXtzaTe, we might venture to read with- 

out «?, I think the period would be more intelligible. I 
believe it -will be owned, that a-rsAmXEzoTE; agrees very 
•n'ell with irgoSsSaizoVEr in the following sentence ; and it 
seems to have been the author’s design to connect them 
together with the particles « smd ««/• 

3 'fl; pairiksa- See note 4, page 170. 

1 Ef; autut Kxiafxo!- See the Inti’oduction. 


2 Aeike-j. Literally, his slave. Tliis it seems, ■Evas 
the Etjle of the Pcrsiai\ court, which not only treated 
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chus so strongly insisted upon it, that he pre- 
vailed to have five generals and twenty cap- 
tains sent to him : about two hundred soldiers 
followed under colour of going to the mai’ket. 

When they came to the door of Tissapher- 
nes, the generals, Proxenus a Boeotian, Menon 
a Thessalian, Agias an Arcadian, Clearchus a 
Lacedaemonian, and Socrates an Achaian, 
were called inj the captains staid without. 
Not long after, at the same signal, those who 
were within were apprehended, and those with- 
out, cut to pieces. After this, some of the 
Barbarian horse, scouring the plain, killed all 
the Greeks they met with, both freemen and 
slaves. The Greeks, from their camp, seeing 
these excursions of the horse, were surprised, 
and in doubt of what they were doing, till 
Nicarchus an Arcadian, came fiying from 
them, being wounded in the belly, and bearing 
his bowels in his hands, and informed them of 
all that had passed. Upon this, the Greeks 
were amazed, and expecting they would imme- 
diately come and attack their camp, ran to their 
arms. But they did not all come ; only Ari- 
aeus, with Artaezus and Mithridates, came, 
persons who had shown the greatest fidelity to 
Cyrus. However, the interpreter of the 
Greeks said, he saw the brother to Tissapher- 
nes with them, and knew him. They were 
followed by three hundred other Persians, clad 
in armour ; who, when they drew near, order- 
ed, if any generals or captains of the Greeks 
were present, they should advance to the end 
they might acquaint them with the king’s plea- 
sure. Upon this, the generals, Cleanor an 
Orchoraenian, and Sophaanetus a Stymphallan, 
went out of the camp with great caution ; and 
with them Xenophon an Athenian, that he 
might learn what was become of Proxenus. 
( Cheirisophus happened to be absent, being 
employed with others, in getting provisions iu 
some village.) When they came wthin hear- 
ing, Ariaeus said, “ Clearchus, O Greeks ! 
having been found guilty of a violation both of 
his oath and of the articles of peace, is justly 
punished with death; while Proxenus and 
Menon, for having given information of his 
designs, are in great honour. Of you, the 
king demands your arms, for he says they are 
his, as having belonged to Cyrus, who was his 
* subject.” 


Hereupon the Greeks made answer, Cleanor 
the Orchomenian speaking in the name of the 
rest : “ O Ariaeus ! thou most wicked of all 
men, and the rest of you who were friends to 
Cyrus ! have you no regard either to the gods 
or men ? You tvho, after you have sworn to us 
to look upon our friends and enemies as your 
own, now conspire with Tissaphernes, the 
most impious and deceitful of all men, to 
betray us ; and having ^ both destroyed those 
persons, to whom you gave your oaths, and 
deceived the rest of us, now come with our 
enemies to invade us ?” To this Ariseus an- 
swered, “ But it first appeared that Clearchus 
was forming designs against Tissaphernes, 
Orontas, and all the rest of us.” Upon this 
Xenophon replied, “ If Clearchus, contrary 
to his oath, has been guilty of a violation of 
the peace, he is justly punished ; for it is just, 
that those who are guilty of perjury should 
be put to death. However, send Proxenus 
and Menon to us, since they are both your 
benefactors, and our commanders : for it is 
evident, that, being friends to both of us, they 
will endeavour to advise that which is best 
for both.” To this the Barbarians made no 
answer, but, having conferred together for a 
considerable time, they departed. 

VI. The generals being thus apprehended, 
were carried * to the king, by whose orders 
their heads were cut off. One ® of them, 
Clearchus, was allowed by all that knew him 
to have been a man both of a military genius, 
and one who delighted in war to the last de- 
gree. For, as long as the Lacedaemonians 
were at war with the Athenians, he continued 
in the service of his country ; but, after the 


their subjects as slaves, but had the insolence to call 
them so. 

3 Off ijwun us btoXwXexkts. Hutchinson with great 
reason finds fault with Leunclavius for translating this, 
“ Sacramento confirmabatis vos plane periisse;” buttakes 
no notice of the difficulty arising from the particle us, 
which, I own, weighs so much with me, that I cannot 
persuade myself Xenophon wrote ■sevs vs auTcvs, 

oTs c5/4vut£, us a!ro?LuXBxaTS j at least not in the sense he 
has translated it, “ posteaquam viros ipsos, quibus de- 
distis jusjurandum perdidistb.” If, instead of i-ro- 
XuXexare, we might venture to read azoXuXixoTis, with- 
out us, I think the period would be more intelligible. I 
believe it will be owned, that u'soXuXixons agrees very 
well with sr^nSiSuxoT-is in the following sentence ; and it 
seems to have been the author’s design to connect them 
together with the particles ts and aaf. 

3 'Us fisurikia- See note 4, page 170. 

1 Ef? ^1» (Xuruy Kkice‘xss. See the Iptroductioti, 


2 AoiAco. Literally, his slave. This it seems, was 
tile Etjle of tile Persian court, which not only treated 
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that we form designs -igsunst you* Tissar 
jihemes answered him as follows 
“ I am pleased, O Clearclms, to hear you 
speak with so much prudence, for, while you 
entertain these thoughts, if you should medi* 
tate any thmg against me, you would, at the 
same time, act contrary to your own interest 
but do you hear me in your turn, while I inform 
you, that yourselves cannot with justice distrust ' 
either the king or me , for, if wo were desirous ' 
to destroy you, dojou think we are in any vnint 
of numerous horse or foot to effect it^ or of 
arms defensne and offensive, with which we 
have It in our power to do you mischief, without 
the danger of receiving any? or do you think 
wc want proper places to attack you? Are 
there not so many plains inhabited by our 
friends, through which jou must march with ' 
great difficulty ? So many mountains vvilbm 
your Eight, over which your road lies, and' 
which, by our possessing ourselves of them, wo 
can render impassable to } ou ? So many nvers 
which afford us the advantage of choosmg out 
what numbers of you we think proper to ciw 
gage? Some of these you cannot even pass 
but by out assistance But say we are infenor 
in all these, Ucc at least will prove superior to 
tho fruits of the earth By burning these, we 
can oppose famine to you, with which, though 
you ore ever so brave, you will not be aUc to 
contcad. ^Vby, therefore, should wc, who 
have so many opportunities of making war 
upon you, none of which carry any danger with 
them, choose the only one of all these, that is 
both impious and dishonourable, the refuge of 
those, who are destitute of oil others, dutres»< 
cd and driven to eatretmues, and who, beuig at 
the same iimc wicked men, resolve to acconw 
phsh thcj designs through peiyutf towards 
the gods, and breach of faith towards men? 
Wc are not, O Clcarchusl cither so weak or 
so void of reason ^^hen it was ui our power 
to destroy you, why did we not auemptit? 

Be assured, the desire 1 had of approving mj 
tidclity to the Greeks was the rcaiori, and 
that, os Cyrus marched against the lung, rtly 
ii g on foreign forces, from the {>ay he gase 
them, so I lui^ht return home supported by 
the same trooiw, from the oldigsUuns I hod 
conferred on them. vVs to the ccany thui^sv 
in which you maybe of service to me, some 
uf ihroi you l^\c mrntioncdi but 1 know 
which IS the gtralcsti It I* the {rerogiure of 


^BOOk U 

the king to wear * an upright turban upun Lis 
head , but, with y our assistance, possibly another 
may with some confidence, wear it in hu 
heart 

Clearebus thinking all be said to be true, 
replied <'Smce, therefore, we have so laany 
motives to be fnends, do not those who, hy 
calumnies endeavour to make us enemies, d«- 
j serve the severest puiusbment? “If you,** 

, saya Tissaphemcs, “ with the rest of the gen- 
erals and captains, think St to come to me la 
public, I will acquaint you with those who 
aver that you have designs against me and my 
amiy “ “1 will bnog them all,” says Clear 
chua, ''and, at the same time, let you know, 
in my turn, whence Itcccived my iiiformatioa 
concerning you. ' • 

As soon os this conference was over, Tisva- 
phernes showed him great civility, and, drur. 
mg him to stay, entertained him at supper 
The next day Ckarchuc, returning to (be 
camp, made it manifest that he entertained 
I very fncndly thoughts of Tissaphemcs, and 
I gave on account of vvhat he proposed, lie 
j said, tbovc Tusaphcrncs demanded ought to 
go to turn, and that the persons who nerv 
found to be the authors of these ealutnniet, 
ought to bo puuubcd os traitors, and lU sf« 
fcctcd to the rest of the Greeks fur be suw 
pcctcd hiciion to bo one of them, knowirg 
that he and Aruius ha I been In confcrcoce 
with Tissapbcmcs, and tliat he was furmmg a 
laity against him, and intiiguug in ordirr ta 
diavv the whole army to a dependence upoa 
htmiclf, and, by that means, to recowmtod 
himself (9 Tu'^phemey. Clisrebusalsotiai}< 
self HU no less solicitous to rngagt the c»Sciia 
ot tic whole army, and to rtmoie wt® 
opposed him 1 but some of lb« soldier*, in 
contradiction to ium, said, that oil the green,* 
and captains ought not to go, neither tai»hr 
they to trust Tisaaphcfne*. lloueref, Ck»r* 

i •<3», sutlwr* le(r«J •/ IM 

fair* et ] rrsl^ O*** ULra Ouik* fal* i 
tWr« U a prfal U it va a I'mlM 
•»«D| Uv* ruluot 1 •r»*s.«ti kf II* tunf*. **^S’*** 
by Cruoarliu Ui bU ouU* Ifrrwfae**, 
tU*U Um »»Ty (MnuKutel IS« Uiur *•>• *1^ 

U*pM mued l» W trKUX >• V«»»ar S** *** 
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Ikw tJ tSt M4.MM kl^r/rd by U •'tV ■* *** 
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chus so strongly insisted upon it, that he pre- 
vailed to have five generals and twenty cap- 
tains sent to him : about two hundred soldiers 
followed under colour of going to the mai'ket. 

When they came to the door of Tissapher- 
nes, the generals, Proxenus a Boeotian, Menon 
a Thessalian, Agias an Arcadian, Clearchus a 
Lacedaemonian, and Socrates an Achaian, 
were called inj the captains staid without. 
Not long after, at the same signal, those who 
were within were apprehended, and those with- 
out, cut to pieces. After this, some of the 
Barbarian horse, scouring the plain, killed all i 
the Greeks they met with, both freemen and 
slaves. The Greeks, from their camp, seeing 
these excursions of the horse, were surprised, 
and in doubt of what they were doing, till 
Nicarchus an Arcadian, came flying from 
them, being wounded in the belly, and bearing 
his bowels in his hands, and informed them of 
all that had passed. Upon this, the Greeks 
were amazed, and expecting they would imme- 
diately come and attack their camp, ran to their 
arms. But they did not all come ; only Ari- 
aens, with Artaezus and Mithridates, came, 
persons who had shown the greatest fidelity to 
Cyrus. However, the interpreter of the 
Greeks said, he saw the brother to Tissapher- 
nes with them, and knew him. They were 
followed by three hundred other Persians, clad 
in armour ; who, when they drew near, order- 
ed, if any generals or captains of the Greeks 
were present, they should advance to the end 
they might acquaint them with the king’s plea- 
sure. Upon this, the generals, Cleanor an 
Orchomenian, and Sophsenetus a Stymphalian, 
went' out of the camp with great caution; and 
with them Xenophon an Athenian, that he 
might learn what was become of Proxenus. 

( Cheirisophus happened to be absent, being 
employed wth others, in getting provisions in 
some village. ) When they came rvithin hear- 
ing, Ariieus said, “ Clearchus, O Greeks ! 
having been found guilty of a violation both of 
his oath and of the articles of peace, is justly 
punished with death ; while Proxenus and 
Menon, for having given information of his 
designs, are in great honour. Of you, the 
king demands yoin arms, for he says they are 
his, as having belonged to Cyrus, who was his 
“ subject.” 


Hereupon the Greeks made answer, Cleanor 
the Orchomenian speaking in the name of the 
rest : “ O Arioeus ! thou most wicked of all 
men, and the rest of you who were friends to 
Cyrus ! have you no regard either to the gods 
or men ? You who, after you have sworn to us 
to look upon our friends and enemies as your 
own, now conspire with Tissaphernes, the 
most • impious and deceitful of all men, to 
betray us ; and having ^ both destroyed those 
persons, to whom you gave your oaths, and 
deceived the rest of us, now come with our 
enemies to invade us ?” To this Ariteus an- 
swered, “ But it first appeared that Clearchus 
was forming designs against Tissaphernes, 
Orontas, and all the rest of us.” Upon this 
Xenophon replied, “ If Clearchus, contrary 
to his oath, has been guilty of a violation of 
the peace, he is justly punished ; for it is just, 
that those who are guilty of perjury should 
be put to death. However, send Proxenus 
and Menon to us, since they are both your 
benefactors, and our commanders ; for it is 
evident, that, being friends to both of us, they 
will endeavour to advise that w’hich is best 
for both.” To this the Barbarians made no 
answer, but, having conferred together for a 
considerable time, they departed. 

VI. The generals being thus apprehended, 
were carried ^ to the king, by whose orders 
their heads were cut off. One ° of them, 
Clearchus, was allowed by all that knew him 
to have been a man both of a military genius, 
and one who delighted in war to the last de- 
gree. For, as long as the Lacedaemonians 
were at war with the Athenians, he continued 
in the service of his country ; but, after the 


their subjects as slaves, but had the insolence to call 
them so. 

3 OT; a/ifun us a:roKu\(xaTK Hutchinson with great 
reason finds fault with Leunclavius for translating this, 
“Sacramento confirmabatis vos plane periisse j’’ but takes 
no notice of the difficulty arising from the particle us, 
which, 1 own, weiglis so much with me, that I cannot 
persuade myself Xenophon wrote sovs ti uvS^as aiscvs, 
oTs ufcvvTS, us atrokuXixaTS ; at least not in the sense he 
has translated it, “ posteaquara virus ipsos, quibus de- 
distis jusjurandura perdidistis.” If, instead of us usss- 
XuXsxxTi, we might venture to read aseXuXsxe-ns, with- 
out us, I think the period would be more intelligible. I 
believe it will be owned, that u^eXuXizUis agrees very 
well with rr^nSiSuxiTis in the following sentence; and it 
seems to have been the author’s design to connect them 
together with the particles « and xai- 

3 'Os See note 4, page 170. 

I Efj fs.h auTut KXiufx^s. See the Introductioiu 


2 Aouacu. Literally, his slave. This it seems, was 
tiie style of the I’ersiau court, which not only treated 
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peace, be persuaded bis fellow citizens tbat 
the Tbracums oppressed the Greei^, and 
haling prevailed on the ephon, * by some 
means or other, he set sailmth a design to 
make war upon the Thracians, who inhabit 
aboie the Chersonesus and Penntbus After 
his departure, the ephon, for some reasons, 
changed their minds, and recalled him from 
the Isthmus , but be refused to obey them, 
and sailed airay for the Hellespont, where- 
upon he was condemned to die by the magis- 
trates of Sparta, as guilty of disobedience 
Being now a banished man, he comes to Cyrus, 
and by what means he gained his conddence, 
has been mentioned in another plate Cyrus 
gave him ten thousand * dancks Having 
received this money, he did not give himself 
up to indolence, but, raising an army with it, 
made war upon the Throaans , and, overcom- 
ing them in battle, plundered their country, 
and continued the war, till Cyrus had occasion 
forhisanoy, when ho departed, with a design 
of attending him m his eapcdiUon. 

These, therefore, seem to bo the actions of 
a roan dcLghttng in war,* who, when it is m 
his power to hie in peace without detriment 
or ^honour, prefers war, when we bve m 
ease, chooses labour, with a view to war, and 
when to cn^oy nches wuhouc danger, chooses 
rather, by making war, to diminish them so 
that he spent his money in war as chcerfuJy 
as if It had been in gallantry, or any olbir 


1 tba uclesi tuihon do not 

kgrre cooccraing tl « p^noa wbo lOkUlutoJ lUetoreacC 
iirurs, lirrwtutui atuibuCo* thrlr IntliiuUua (o Ly I 
curf us, ao4 Kropplion (o bits, JuSolly wllb Ut« toosl I 
rousldrntilo riliseM uT b^arU. On lb« ol&«r kuh^ | 
nut»fcli i»ys Theopompo^ wtio rrl^wO nuioj ' 

kfivr LtrurKus, wM 0 • aul^r bf It UuivCTfr tkUU 
nrula. tbkl th« Uirr* urdsn U lb« lUU, IbM Is lh« 

two k ojs ibc •«MU>rs< aJUi«iuk(lstrsU« «tradu,tnf 

tbclr nsiiUtra^, u>4 ik* p*oplf trero sutyrrS la Ibrlr 
power tlul tho Ui UK 1^*1 f lb* stmUoI rrUrf b 

IkorrpulatmaortlirirrUWKoU, tkil llfrrrrdMav*. i 
dri b tli« laitituUoDor Ibo UuDU Ulbuerf. who, bkc 

tko rpborl, wrro odr <a pumlwr, li i )««r U 
noiboVJ* uid tk« br>t ut ikoawt Oljop-od. Cl| ««. 
tus osdQ M Buclu* tricK couuU, «b*a d«« bioro 
wrra wtM l» Ibrta. 
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pleasure so much be delighted m it ills 
genius for war appeared by his forwardness to 
etpose bimself, and to attack the enemy, 
either by night or day, and by bis conduct in 
danger , as those who attended him upon all 
occasions universally acknowledged. Uevm 
said to have possessed the art of commanding, 
as far as could be ejected from a man of his 
temper, for, being as capable as any other of 
taking care his army was supplied with pro- 
visions, and of providing them, he wus not IcaS 
so of inspiring those who were present with a 
dread of disobeying Clcarchus This he ef- 
fected by seventy, for bis look wus stern, and 
his voice harsh he alvvwys punished wub 
ngour, and frequently in passion , so tbat be 
sometimes repented it. But be also in&ictcd 
pumshments with dcUbcratiou, looking u]H>i> 
an army without discipUne to ho of no senicc> 
He IS reported to bate said, tbat a * soldier 
ought to fiar lus commander more tbu the 
enemy, if it a expected that he should do lus 
duty upon guard, nhstain from what belongs (O 
a fneiid, or attack the enemy without rcluo* 
tatice In dangers Uie men obeyed him aUu* 
lutcly, nor ever desired to be commanded by 
any other, for they said his ttemnesa icemei 
then ebanged to cheerfulness, and hts skviniy 
to resolution , so tbat they looked upon it do 
longer as seventy, hut as their prcsirratiun. 
However, when the danger was our, and they 
had on opportunity of serving undir otbtr com- 
manders, many of them left him, fur be v\ai 
not ui tbo least gracious, but always rough ard 
cnicl so that the soldiers were in the same 
disjKisiUon to biro, as scLulars to ihitr master t 
none ever follow ug biio out of fncndsbip or 
good.wilh Those who were ap^winud hy 1 >* 
country, or compcllid through want, or any 
other Qcccuuy, to serve under him, wci« p<r- 
fsetiy obcdikOt to hioi. And, when they U- 
gaa to conquer under f u cumnunJ, n-uny 
things concurred to trake ihiia good soUutt i 
fur tbcir cunfidciiee in ibcir own sC(crgi\ 
youKd to ihiir fear of him, made them oUei- 

( n< 1 N Xf TW 
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rest of the generals, by losing bis head, nhich|.Aehaian, ncre both pat to death at the same 
\\its looked upon as the most faonouraUe tune, these uere without reproach both la 
death , but, as it is said, after he had been war and friendship. They were then about 
tortured a whole }ear, hke a malefactor. forty years of age, 

Agias the Arcadian, and Socrates the 
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1 Hie Greek! ftci^uublasin frlef, Xenofihan begl&e to erooxe the eaurtfe ol the eotoae)), uho h»d Lera urMr 
rroseau»->ApoUoiiMcB ttupidlf oppose! JCenopbon, m< 1 li therefore expelled kit reak eiid occupelloo^Tt* 
rest of the iareinog s^oerid! eisembie andereidJresaedbjr'^eonphoDin e vigoreut speech— Sew cumnubilni 
are Jmmedietely elected —XI. The troop* bnefly exhorted by Cheliitopbut end Clraaor. in » lotsgtrn i rh^e st 
tpeecli by Senopboo, to prepare theceseEree Tehacttly to Agbt— IE i eprrrh eppUndrd, and he prurerdt leUy 
down bis plan for the conduct of the amp* by the epponUairut of rotmnandere to the tereral rurpa— IIL M 
the nomeot of departure the Greeks are rlutedby Mithndaue at a fiUnd— Ife Innirt their auepirluM, and they 
decree that as lonjaitbey shell recnaiafn the eiiem»» territory, they ttiUrcUriatuno DefoUatiuiw fur peart 
or truce with tl e fersiaa k>os— On tiutr pausge of the titer Zahatua, they arc so haraated by Miihndaii* 
ULatXesophoalso>ad«eenuUl«(if iha great want the amy bad ot lUagrraaad bonemen— Ity his adtlcc tl>r<e 
two scrrices ore ettablished— IV Uitbridatee agelaportmt the Greek i, and la easily repulsed— They atrlie at 
the rlterTlgrU— llereTUsapberoc! attacks thein with aa ImtoeriM force, bat to no effect— To nirih BHte 
securely, the Greeks adupi a change lathe duposiUon of Uudr anny— in tbisnsy they errite at a} art of IW 
rued obiiructed by btiU, ia crosaiogoter which they are herassed by IL* enemy, onul they take up their i|usn 
ten in aome tUisdce— Setting out thence oa the fuucth dey, they arc eonpelled to throw Uieiaielrra Into ar»tt*r 
tillage, from which oarchuig furlb at nightfiul. they petf iis so lung a route, that U Is only oaibe (uortb it} 
Iheeneray oeert^cs them— iUting occupied a hlli. under which was the narroit drscestioW Ue plwn, lis 
Xlarbarlaas are thence dislodged by Xenopbun— V AiioooasUie Creeks descend Into the pUia ibelUiUiUti 
agiia make their appearaiKr, and hating killed eoneof Ue Creeks, they begin to set lire b> the tbUget— lo- 
closed between tne Ttgrls and the Carducbtan moontalas, the Creeks coosult oa the plsa of their murb— Tb*f 
rrjrct the plan of the nbudian, who offers to pass them oter on a liUge of Iratbera bolUes, and msichli g 
distance backwards the aa&t day, they make ditigei t io<)u ry of the prisoners rourrrnipg the natuie of ibe lar 
rounding rvu'' tries— They delermloe to take their route through the inountalaiof the CardiwUsuia 
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I. In the foregoing discourse, we have related 
the actions of the Greeks, during the expedi- 
tion of Cyrus, to the battle ; and what hap- 
pened after his death, when the Greeks inarched 
away with Tissaphernes upon the peace. After 
the generals were apprehended, and the cap- 
tains and soldiers who accompanied them put 
to death, the Greeks were in great distress; 
knowing they were* not far from the king’s 
palace, surrounded on all sides with many 
nations and many cities, all their enemies ; 
that no one would any longer supply them 
with provisions: that they were distant from 
Greece above ten thousand stadia, without a 
guide to conduct them, and their road thither 
intercepted by impassable rivers ; that even 
those Barbarians, who had served under Cyrus, 
had betrayed them, and that they were now 
left alone, without any horse to assist them. 
By which it was evident, that if they overcame 
the enemy, they could not destroy a man of 
them in the pursuit, and if they themselves 
were overcome, not one of them could escape. 
These reflections so disheartened them, that 
few ate any thing that evening, few made fires, 
and many that night never came to their ‘ quar- 
ter, “ but laid themselves down, every man in 


1 'E^ TO ihxa. See note 6, page 203. Here it plainly 
signilies that part of the camp which was appointed for 
the quarters of the several companies, particularly of the 
heavy-armed men. D’Ablanoourt has left it out, as he 
generally does tliis expression where he meets with it 

2 *AyiTotuiTO 3s OTsy ikkcttoSj cit 

xciBtvZiiv ino XuTiss aa) 'ToS-su TOTgiSsiJV, yflysav, 
tectiSm, our ou itots lsoai$o» ets o^iirS^ai. This period, so 
beautifully melancholy, is cruelly mangled by D’Ablan. 
court, whose translation I shall also transcribe, that the 
reader may compare it with the original. “ lls etoient 
si abbatus qii’ils ne ponvoient reposer, comma ne devaiit 
plus revoir ni femme, ni enfans, ni patrie.” 


the place where he happened to be, unable to 
sleep through sorrow, and a longing for their 
country, their parents, their wives and children, 
whom they never expected to see again. In 
this disposition of mind they all lie down to 
rest. 

There was in the army an Athenian, by 
name Xenophon, who, without being a general, 
a captain, or a soldier, served as a volunteer; 
for, having been long attached to Pro.xenus by 
the rights of hospitality, the latter sent for him 
from home, with a promise, if he came, to re- 
commend him to Cyrus ; from whom, he said, 
he e.\pected greater advantages than from his 
own country. Xenophon, having read the let- 
ter, consulted Socrates the Athenian concern- 
ing the voyage, who ^fearing lest his country 
might look upon his attachment to Cyrus as 
criminal, because that prince was thought to 
have espoused the interest of the Lacedaimo- 
nians against the Athenians with great warmth, 
advised Xenophon to go to Delphos, and con- 
sult the god of the place concerning the matter. 
Xenophon went thither accordingly, and asked 
Apollo to which of the gods he should offer 
sacrifice, and address his prayers, to the end 
that he might perform the voyage he proposed 
in the best and most reputable manner, and, 
after a happy issue of it, return with safety. 
Apollo answered, that he should sacrifice to 
the proper gods. At his return, he acquainted 
Socrates with this answer; who blamed him, 
because he had not asked Apollo in the first 
place, whether it were better for him to under- 
take this voyage, than to stay at home : but, 
having himself first determined to undertake it. 


3 KaS i itaxnutas- See tlie introduction. 
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be bad coMSultcd b>m concerning tbe most pn>> 
per means of performing it with success, hut 
since, sajs he. you have asked this, you ought 
to do what the god has commanded. Xeno- 
phon, therefore, having oiTered sacrifice to the 
gods, according to the direction of the oracle, 
set salt, and found Proxenus and Cyrus at 
Sardes ready to march tovrards the Upper A«ia. 
Here he was presented to Cyrus, and Proxenus 
pressing him to stay, Cyrus was no less earnest 
ui persuading him, and assured him that, as soon 
03 the expedition was at an end, he would dis- 
iSiSSbi^, 

the Pisidians. 

Xenophon, therefore, thus imposed on, en | 
gaged in the enterpnsc, though Proxenus had' 
no share in the imposiition, for none of the I 
Greeks, besides Clcarchu'i, kucw ic was iiul 
tended nguinst the lung but, when ibcyam-l 
ved in CiUcia, every one saw ‘ the expedition 
was designed against him Then, though they 
were terrified at the length of the way, uid un,' 
willing to go on, y et the greatest pact of them, | 
out of * u regard both to one another, and to j 
Cjtai, followed htia and Xenophon wws ofj 
this number. When tbo Grcxkswcro in tbu 
dutrcas,ho had his share ui the genera! sorrow, 
mid was unablo to rest. How ever, getting a 
little sleep, be dreamed he thought U thundered, 
and that & flash of bghtning fell upon his pater 
nal house, which uimii that was oU ina bUzc 
Immediately be aw oke in » fnght, tind looked 
upon his dream as happy in this rcs}>cct, be-j 
cause, while he was engaged lu difliculucs and 
dang«.rs, lie saw a great light proCkcding from 
Jupiter On the other side, he wasfuUof fiar. 
wliLi) he considered that the fire, by blazing all 
around him, might portend that he should not 
be able to get out of iho king s tcmiones, but 
should be surrounded on all sides with dit&cul | 
Ucs. I 


I <1 vtOm Sr« huU a, iM 
'* a, *•> NVWr* sajr t»u sUr »( 

mfn ftr* cBU>4>k*>l in Uia mow iit*l ■*nrr»lfr 
(Bd «ita tuncB*, tut tlirsrf UM^rre it, it M« 
UI r« Srouibt la l« siubiUou* vT wo« •auU.rf'l 
soj Id *Ui>4 la b«« uf UM Mwlbrl** rrt>nM<l>*«r ltd- 
isrr, Hbd •trry ut IH# bunua w«> 

•TbUst* kdif |.d»,,rdl a WdUr* to.* taaluJ irtpntifiit 
a frruprr UtuiUur la • Oaf vt WiW, «Wa fe* imS«» 

A t MwauM) M y u b • MO. 

t)} VX« dkf, it W (r*« ikU Mtwd ui Ibd bmA ibdS 
Ud ^ua aMtues bd,« w >»4 t«„yw 4 .« Jp •‘rfae/ i*. 


Cbook hi. 

lIoH ever, the cients, which vrere con.«e(}ucct 
to this dream, sufficiently explain the nature of 
tC, for presently these Uuogs happened. /Is 
soon os he awoke, the first thought that occur- 
red to him was this, It'by do I he heref (he 
night wears uwny, and as soon os the day ap- 
pears, it 13 probable the enemy ini( come am) 
attack us and if we fall under the power of 
the king, * what can preserve us from hcirg 
spectators of the roost tragical sights, from suf- 
fenng the most cruel torments, and from dying 
with the greatest ignominy Yet no one makes 
F /nr defi iiCiv fir ioii A an/ sou? jdauU 

It: but here wc he, as if we wire allowed to 
live in quiet From what city, therefore, do I 
expect a general to perform these things? what 
age do I wait for? Diit, if I abandon aij'self 
to tl c enemy this day, 1 shall never hie to set 
anotlwr Upon thi«, be rose, and first assem 
bled ti c captains who bad served under Froxe- 

I aus, and whin (hey were togethir, he said to 
diem, ''Gcnttcmciil I can neither steep (w huh 
I sui pose IS your case also) nor lie any lunger, 

I when I considir the condition to ubuh wc ore 
reduced tor it is plain the enemy would not 
have declared war against us, had tlicy not fini 
made Uic neccsNiry prepanitioiu, while, ou cu 
side, none takes any care hoiy irc may rrsul 
them III tbo best manner pu»sib1c. If we or* 
remus And fall under the power of the kirki 
what have we to expect from him, who cut 
the bead and hand of his brother, cv ea after hi 
. was dvod, and tixcd them u^ioit a stake? 
then wiU be treat us, who have no su{|>ort,«ril 
have mode war against him, with a drsiflU ts 
reduce luiii from the condition of a kii g to (W 
of a subjects and, if it Uy lu your t>ot<rr> to 
put h«n to dtath* UiUhe not try the {wwef 
of every extrcimty, to U e end, that, by lutturirf 
us m the luott ignoiaiidous a aimer, hf 
deter all men from ever iiukmg war 
, hiuv? e ou„ht, llurtefurc, to «Ui eury thW* 
rathir iliun fsll buo bis hands. It lulc (!.<< ps** * 
UvteJ, I own 1 1 ever ecared to rw»>J/r v***’ 
sstves as cxtinnly mucraUe, acJ (be bi-ii 
with tbuM W bo beto fcCd U» bus, r<tu*Jy b»i ff 
When I cast luy rye* around, and UbeU k,* 

Um OsoUatoC Sf 

I tHira Mu* »,a« K •»*“ S** S* 

IvkoW a tUMT'^lWA U U* »S«b amt *-/'»■ 

b*4 Uww W tww, ■.«** *v*, is«< Sa J* 
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spacious nnd beautiful a country they were mas- 
ters of, how they abounded in provisions, slaves, 
cattle, gold, and rich apparel ; nnd, on the other 
bund, retlected on tlic situation of our men, who 
bad no share of all these advantJiges, without 
paying for them, which I knew very few were 
any longer able to do, and that our oaths forbade 
us to provide ourselves by any otlier means; 
when I retlected, 1 say, on these things, I was 
more afraid of peace than now I am of war. 
But since they liave put an end to the peace, 
there seems to he an end also both of tiieir in. 
solenee and our jealousy. And these advan- 
tages lie now ;is a priae between ns, to he given 
to the bravest. In this * combat the gods are 
the umpires, who will, with justice, declare in 
our favour ; for our enemies have provoked 
them by lierjury, which we, surrounded with 
every thing to tempt us', have, with constancy, 
•abstained from all, that wo might preserve onr 
oaths inviolate. So that, in my opinion, we 
have reason to engage in this combat with 
gre^ater confidence than they. Besides, our 
bodies are more patient of cold, of heat, and of 
Jahour than theirs', and onr minds, witli tiie di- 
vine assistance, more resolved. And if, as be- 
fore, the gods vouchsafe to grant us the victory, 
their men will he more obno.xious to wounds 
and death. But possibly others may also en- 
tertain these thoughts. For heaven’s sake, 
then, let us not stay till others come to en- 
courage us to glorious actions, hut let us pre- 
vent them, nnd e.vcite even them to virtue. 
Show yourselves the bravest of all the cajjtains, 
and the most worthy to command of all the 
generals. As for me, ^ if you desire to lead the 
w.ay in tliis, I will follow yon with cheerfulness, 
and if you appoint me to be your leader, I ® 
shall not e.xcuse myself by reason of my .age, 
but think myself even in the vigour of it to re- 
pel an injury.” 

The captains, bearing this, all desired he 
would take upon him the command, e.\cept a 
certain person, by name Apollonides, who uf- 
fected to speak in the Boeotian dialect. This 


4 3' cj 3-tof utrt. This alludes to tlio um- 
pires who were chosen to preside at tlie Olympic nnd 
other games. This allusion, which gives great beauty 
to tlie wliole passage, is entirely left out by D'Ablan- 
oourt. 

5 E, fiit IS-tXiTt £Ti TauTct, The reader will 

observe, that Isif/xixa is here used neutrally, it was used 
actively a few lines above. 

•> OOSiv a’fitfaa-iie/zai r>,ii See note 5, page 

200, and particularly the life of Xenophon. 


man said, that wlioevcr proposed any other 
means of returning to Greece, than by endea- 
vouring to per.-,imdc the king to con.sent to it, 
talked iinjiertinently ; nnd, at the same time, 
began to recount the diflioultics they were eii 
giigetl in. But Xenophon, interrupting him, 
saitl, “ Tlioti most ndminible mini ! who art 
both iin'Cnsiblc of what you see, and forgetful 
of what you hear. You were present when 
the king, after the death of Cynis, c.Nulting in 
his victory, sent to ns to deliver up our arms; 
and when, in.stead of delivering them up, we 
iinirelieil out ready to give him battle, and en- 
camped ne.ir him, what did he leave undone, 
by sending nmhiissadors, begging peace, nnd 
sujiplying ns with provisions, till he had oh- 
tJiiiied it? And afterwiird.s, when our generals 
and c.iptains went to confer with them, iis you 
advi.se us to do, without tlieir ann.s, relying on 
the peace, what has been their treatment ? Are 
not these unfortiniiite men daily scourged, ^ tor- 
tured, nnd insulted, iuid forbid even to die, 
though I dare say they earnestly desire it? 
Wlien you know sdl this, can you .say tlnit those 
uho exhort os to defend ourseh es, talk imper- 
tinently, and dare you advise u.s to sue again to 
the king for favour? For my part, gentlemen ! 
I think we ought not to admit this man any 
longer into our company, but u.se him as bo do- 
.serves', by removing him from his command, 
and employing him in carrying our baggage ; for, 
by being u Greek with such a mind, ho is a 
shame to bis country, and dishonours nil 
Greece.” 

Then Agisius of Stymplndus said, “ This 
man has no relation to Boeotia, or to any other 
part of Greece; for, to my knowledge, both his 
ears are bored, like a Lydian.” IVhicli was 
found to be true: so they expelled him their 
company. The rest went to.all the quarters of 
the army, and where any generals were left, 
they called them up ; where they were wanting, 
tlieir lieutenants; and where there were any 


7 KoTou/xiva. I I'ave ventured to depart from tlio 
Latin translators in rendering tliis word. Leunelarius 
lias said vulneribtts ajfecti, and Hutchinson vulitera pas- 
si; D’Ablancourt lias left it out: I have translated it 
tortured; in the same sense Xenophon, a little above, 
speaking: of the usage the Greeks were to expect, if 
they fell into tlio king’s hands, says tos ala-xUra. 

alssiffcip^ivo;, and a little before that, TavTct ittvorarct 
'Tu.n-ovTus- It is from this sense of tiie word xevtiw, 
tliat Siiidas tells us a thief is colled ztvr^at, because, .ns 
iie says, xtyT^ot, were part of tlieir torture. i 

xXi'TrriS* gatrotit^ofisycis tc7s nXiarat; xu) xivr^x 
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captains 1^, they called up them Wben they 
were all assemblech they placed thcm'^elTes * 
before the quarter where the heaTy^medmen 
lay encamped, the immhec of the generals and 
captains amounting to about a hundred, ^^ule 
this was doing, it was near midnight. Then 
llieronjmus of Elis, the oldest of ail the enp- 
toius, wVio had served under Prosenus, began 
thus “ Gentlemen' we bare thought proper, 
in the present juncture, both to assemble our- 
selves, and call you together, to the end we 
may, if possible, consider of something to our 
advaut^e Do you, O Xenophon » represent 
to them what }ou have hud before us " Upon 
this Xenophon said, 

tVe are all sensible that the king and Tts- 
saphemes have caused as many of us as they 
could to be apprehended, and it is plant they 
design, by tbe same treacherous means, if they 
can, to destroy tbe rest e ought, therefore, 
in my opinion, to attempt every thing not only 
to prevent our falling under ibeic power, but, 
if possible, to subject them to ours. Know 
then, that, being assembled m so great num- 
bers, }‘oi] have tbe fairest of all opportunities, 
for ull tlio soldiers fix ibcir e) cs on j ou if they 
81.0 } ou disheartened, their courage wnll forsake 
them, but, if }Ou appear resolute yourselves, 
and cahotc them to do thcir dut). be assured, 
they will follow you, and endeavour to tiniUle 
youT example. U seems also Tca&oiUble that 
you should cxctl them in some degree, for you 
arc tbcir generals, their leaders, and tbclr cap. 
tains , and os in time of peace yuu have the ad- 
vantae,c of tbem both in nehes and honours,* so 
now lu time of war, you ought to choIUngc the 
pre-cnnnciicc in courage, m counsel, and, if 


i Ell «• vm S-rA-i Sf* finis A, tUX 

XK«1 >.• tmWI cOUIaN tw 

,) w*r «•! 

a*} «{rr«>ir>, M *•» ) — U vUsATuUil Soa Iris vaS 

Sfrrr u( U 1* ita* >1 , iX* rcMoa a*s(Tv«t>r li 
la hi* o»A Koids 1*. iMfr* ^ tVt tit 4'f<i *jyn0K4 1 
am the rr*>kr vt U tM.1 ihlah tl**! it^ms hi h««a 
tsveh firflshU Tlx \U*C vriUsti, vrh*a ih«j ' 

tUnt s£uf«, sJ*»r> OM Ux srurd fi'l'-i-ajii,**. Sue mi 
M i {XU'S h/ iW MSM* tirfillfi li MM MCt SaMS Im 
U x enf>U , tit ux »4s>« tiwn Ufi CiMh Miiun 
»( tha lUuiM Itulurr fm) it icMalM r*M,»ii<i» *{*- | 
C «.a«,w*» 01*4 lhl« MBMi irSAs U a{r«M Wlt<rs v»lb | 

X«S<(M Mi wiiMn.ft, Mkkit out SoUmc Sfvlx* i 
tVX s»*««c a !•« !««« •h*T», »&1 Mhhh 
hahif>ay U U ivSar* iha.. ' 

TW r-*ll« ,r.^ l.f.. _ 

MMM| l.«U.latt*«ltM*M4 AP.M MM.,** IMcS. 
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necessary, in labour In tbe hist place then, 
it 18 my opmion, that you will do great service 
to the army, if you take care that general* and 
captains arc immediately chosen m the room of 
those who arc slain since, vviibout chiefs, no- 
thing cither great or prodtahle can indeed U 
achieved upon any occasion, but least of ail in 
wot , for aa discipline preserves annics, so vIh. 
want of It has already been fatal to ouny 
After you have appointed oa many command- 
ers as are necessary, I should think it hieUf 
seasonable for you to assemble and cncourogv 
the rest of the soldiers, for no doubt you must 
have observed, as well os 1, how drjcctivity 
they came to tbcir quarters, and bow hcsnlj 
they went upon guard so that, white they ate 
in this disposition, 1 do wot know what t4.rvice 
cmi either by night or day be expected fruai 
them They have at present nothing before 
their eyes but suifinngs if any oiio ean turn 
their thoughts to action, it would gnaily en- 
courage them , for you know, il at niithcr 
numbers nor strength give tbe victory bat 
that side whicK with the assistance of the go>b, 
attacks with the greatest resolution, ts generally 
irresistible I liavc takin notice also, that 
tho*e men who in war siik to preserve thru 
Uvea at any rate commonly die with ihame sad 
Ignominy , while those who look ujwn dtalb u 
common to aU, and unavoidable, and sre oil/ 
solicitous to die with honour, uftcnct anlvc 8t 
uid age, and while they live, live bajpicr, 
tbcrcforc we arc scrmlk of these things it t*- 
boves UJ, ot thu cnucal junctuns both to act 
with countgo oursvliis, mid to exhurt tic m' 
do the same." 

AfUr him Chcimophut said *' lJ</urc iki* 
time, O Ninopbon ' I knevir no more of jv-* 
than that you wire an At) email, but nu# f 
eumuicnd both your word* wuf mtUuim. 
wish w K had many In ibo army like you , 
would b« a gcnind j,''**! Amlnuw.gii 
men' Itl us love no time tl>o»fi of you "f** 
wimt rommandirs dry>ait inimedMUfy 
rboosc theta and whew that is ilot>f> 
the lovth'lc of the camp, s A Uii-4 
tcilh you afccr tluf, we wdl rail ihc mt* 
the void rT« hither aidUt lobt ide* t*< 
attctii.'* S*y i„ this he lo«« V-, » ■ 

wofi itecriaary n- fthc be t a.>»a* ed ■ 
delay After iL i, riirMwii, * 
wa* eUxen geixral ii» live ruuta f xmi-*-*' 
Xartbieka, wi .\iU,«s h t uf 
lUMxrr. Ml thiLMtiMt. »■* 
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j\gias, an Arcadian ; Philysius, an Aclmian, in 
tlie room of *Mcnon ; and Xciioplioii, an Athen- 
ian, in that of Proxenus. 

11. As soon its the election was over, it be- 
ing now near break of day, the olTieers advanced 
to the middle of the camp, and resolved lirst 
to appoint ontgnards, and then to call the sol- 
diers together. When they were all jissembled, 
Cheirisophus, the Laeed;emonian, first got np, 
and spoke as follows : “ Soldiers ! we are at 
present under gre.at dilliculties, being deprived 
of such generals, c.aptains, and soldiers. lie- 
sides, the forces of Arix'us, who were before 
our auxiliaries, have betrayed us. However, 
we ought to emerge out of our present eircum- 
stauees like bravo men, ami not be cast down, 
but endeavour to redeem ourselves by a glori- 
ous victory. If that is impossible, let us die 
with. honour, and never fall alive under the 
power of the enemy: for in that case, we should 
suffer such things, as I hope tlie gods keep in 
store for them." 

After him Cleanor, of Orchomenus, rose up 
and said : “ You see, O soldiers ! the perjury 
and impiety of the king,, as well .as the perfidy 
of Ti.ssaphernes, who amused us by saying that 
he lived in the neighbourhood of Greece, and 
should of all things be most desirous to carry 
us in safety thither. It was he that gave ns 
bis oath to perform this ; be that pledged bis 
faith ; be that betniyed us, and caused our ge- 
nerals to be apprebended : and this he did in 
deGance even of “ Jupiter, the avenger of vio- 
lated hospitality ; for having entertained Clcar- 
chus at bis table, by these arts he first deceived, 
and then destroyed our generals. Ariieus al- 
so, whom we offered to place upon the throne, 
with whom we were engaged by a mutual ex- 
change of faith not to betray one another ; this 
man, I say, without either fear of the gods, or 
respect for the memory of Cyrus, though of all 
others the most esteemed by him when alive, 
now revolts to his greatest enemies, and endea- 
vours to distress' us who were his friends. But 
of these may the gods take vengeance ! It be- 
hoves us, who have these things before our 
eyes, not only to take eare that these men do 
not again betray us, but also to fight with all 
■possible bravery, and submit to what the gods 
shall determine.” 

Then Xenophon rose up, dressed for the 
war in the most gorgeous armour he could pro- 


vide; for he thought, if the gods granted him 
victory, these oriiaiiieiits would become a con- 
queror, and, if he were to die, they would de- 
corate his fall. He began in the following 
manlier : “ Cleanor bas laid before you the 
perjury and treachery of the barbariaii.s : which, 
to be sure, you yourselves are no strangers to. 
If, therefore, we have any thoughts of trying 
their friendship again, we must be under great 
eoiicerii, svlieii we consider wliat our geiienils 
have suffered, who, by trirsting to their faith, 
put tlieiiiselves in their power. But, if we 
propose to take revenge of them with our 
-•.words for what they have done, and persecute 
them for the future with war in every shape ; 
we have, with the iu.siatance of the gods, many 
fair prospect-s of safety.” While he wn.s speak- 
ing one of the company sneezed : upon tlii.s, the 
soldiers all at once adored the god. Then 
Xenophon said, “ Since, O soldiers ! while we 
were speaking of safety, Jupiter the preserver 
sent ns an ' omen, I tliiiik we ought to make 
a vow to offer sacriiicc to this god, in thanks- 
giving for our preservation, in that place where 
we lir.-.t reached the territorie.s of our friends ; 
and also to the rest of the gods, in the best 
manner we arc able. Wlioever, then, is of this 
opinion, let him hold up his hand." And they 
all held up their hands ; and then made their 
vow.s, and sung the Piean. After they had 
perfurnied their duty to the god-s, ho went on 
thus : 

“ I was saying that wc had many fair pros- 
peels of safety. In the first place, we have 
observed the oaths, to which we called the gods 
to witness, while our enemies have been guilty 
of perjury, and have violated both their oaths 
and the peace. This being so, we have reason 
to expect the gods will declare against them, 
and combat on our side : and they liave it in 
their power, when they think fit, soon to hum- 
ble the high, and, with ease, to cx:dt the low, 
though in distress. Upon this oecasion, I shall 
put yon in mind of the dangers our aiice-stors 
were involved in, in order to convince you that 
it behoves you to be brave, and that those who 


■t T6y Zlicf Tcy ia lu»ro taken for 

tlio omen itself ; in wliich senao wo find it in that noble 
sentiment of Hector to I’oiydamas, 

J2/V e/aivfl? ufxuytaOxi rraT^r,;, 

Tliis superstition of looking upon sneezing as ominous, 
is very ancient, and to bo met witli in many Greek au- 
thors : possibly it may liave given riao to tlie modern 
custom of saying, God bless you I upon Uiat occasion. 


3 Aicc. lUmt. See note 7, page 1C9. 
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&rc eo, are presetted by tbc gods aicidst tbe 
greatest calamities: ‘for when the Persians, 
and their allies, came with a stist army to de- 
stroy Athens, the Athenians, by daring to op- 
pose them, overcame them ; and having made 
a v'ovr to Diana to sacridee as many goals to 
her as they killed of the enemy, when they 
could not find enough, they resolved to sacri- 
fice five hundred every year: and even to this 
day they offer sacrifice in thanksgiving for that 
victory. * Aftenvards when Xerxes invaded 
Greece, with an innumerable army, then it 
was that our ancestors overcame the slices, 
tors of these very men, both by sea and land; 


rCxj«>TM n'it !!((«■>• ‘nasn-M tb« Cnt fXpe. 
diuon of tha Paniina ogaiost tba Greek*, when, uitJer 
the cooimand of Datu ud Atttph«rDn, lUa} tntadrd 
their country, and vrere defeated by Mdliadea at the 
hatUe of Marathon. Till* laTailon taetn* U hara bera 
occaunned by the twenty elup* vrhifh the Atlirttian* 
eant to Milctiu, under the coaitaaAd»^ Melonthlu*, at 
tha InvtljraUoa of AniUgura*. to a*aut the Ionian* 
against the reman*, Uti*, and their prr>ffpioryrrfu*al 
t« rtrelT* IlippU* tlielr tyrant, who had fled t> reral* 
for refugrt proeefced Oariu* ifytlatpe* CoKpdapoaer. 
fui fleet to liirad«AUi«n*, tba (ucecMOf wlucbbaabeeii 
neoUooeiL la UiU defeat tha reman* lost tls thousand 
four hundred ineOi and tha Athaolant, w iih thair alhea, 
the ITataeaii*, only ona hundred and nioety.two* but on 
Ua Fenian side frll lllfpiai, and lott that lUe In tha 
flcid, wMrh bad been long due to tha sword of jutUm 
This battle wai fought on tha tlsth day of tba AlUe 
BODth Uoedroinloa, (ultfa ui, nepumber,) tha third 
snonih froa tha lumoier Mislice, and lha third year of 
the *errnly.*erund Olynpiad, t'heoippu* being arrhoo, 
and (nut yean Vefute the death of Daituv 

S'Krwra Sts Si({qi. Tbi* U Ihaaccond esped-twii of 
tha Variian* aeaia»i lha Greeks la whhli Xeiae* biok 
Hrif conKoandeii lha year fn veUch thta eraa uoder. 
taken, was tha tenth from Uial (nwbwb tba baliJa of 
Marathon ua* fyughb ^rn>ipt>anhad reason tnraUlbts 
army ionumerabte, aliua nriodolua loahei It amuostta 
about threw mlUuia* i uhkh number Is ripreaeed la tha 
rpliaph that was tusrnbed on lha wooumest erected al 
‘nkenDupiLVi la honour of ihoaa (,rr*k* who died ilwra 
In lha lertlra of Ihrlr couBtry TLU luKnptWu says 
that In that plare four thousand I’rlopuanaslsu* engaged 
threa million* of lha rneioy. Tha wuida ara tbasoi | 
ottj ejli Tfiseoeia^ I 

’La nu*eM«eM;(U,.a}w nts^w. 

This seeoit lery autheolle, Ibough 1 aia «eas.bla that i 
t>tod«ra> hieuio* ha* liaaw.o.< Instead of rj.»e»»,o.l, 
however, an army of tua tuUwa* of men. Will, I am | 
alra-t, scarca g^a that grueral credit whhk p-aalkly It 
■uiy dioerta. Tbeewtorie* hera hinlrdatky Xemiphoa, 

whMh the AthihUoi. w,ili their al >es gauird seer tha 
I'setuoa, by sea aad land, were Arteosuluii and lWh> 
myaeslTsIn and Mfcaloi Ua two, Ui| being galoed lha 
aama day. that Vs tha third sd lha Atba to-aU Huodr*. 
ra lots, ho ( u w tor , a da y , It Seross aus hMM U lha eansa 
cf Uertf, Ua Scv* So l-ooLa. aad lha Uit at MyeaL 
(ssaaoosary sd Ispo-a 


fcooK ii;. 

of which the tropliics that were erected uj 
on that occasion, are lasting monuments sit 
to be seen. Put of all monuments, tb 
most considerable is the hberty of those ci 
ties, iu which )0u hare received jour Lirt 
and education: for joti pay adoration to n 
other master hut the gods. From such ancM 
tors ore jou descended : neither can I say tha 
you are a dishonour to them, since, with! 
these few dujs, j ou * engaged the descendant 
of those men, many times superior to you ii 
number, and, with the assistance of thcgoib 
defeated them. Then you fought to plan 
I Cyrus on the throne, and in his cau*e fuugh 
bravely > now your own safety is ot stake, yoi 
ought certainly to show more courage and aU 
crity. Vou have also reason now to entettain 
a greater confidence in your own strength than 
before ; for though y ou w ere then iu)ici|uain:evl 
with the enemy, und saw them befure juii in 
vast numbers, however yuu dared to atiatV 
them w ith the ipint of } our ancestors i where, 
u DOW you have had cxj>cricnco of them, 
and are senubic that, though they exceed you 
many times in number, they dare not stand be- 
fore JOU, why should jou any longer fiv 
them ? Neither ought j ou (o look upon it as 
a disadvantage, that the Darhariaiis btlonging 
to Cyrus, who before fought on yuuf ude, have 
now forsaken you; for they arc yet worse sol. 
diers than those we have already overcome. 

** They hat cleft us, thcrefure, and are ded la 
tbvnt: and it is our advantage that those who 
are tbc first to fiy, should bo fouiul in ihs 
enemy's army rather iluui in our own. If say 
of you are disheartened brcau*e we tux »0 
harve, iiv wliicb the tuctay abound, Ut them 
consider that teu thousand horse are no mds 
than ten ihouutnd mco; fur no onewaicxf 
killed in an action by the bite or kick vf • 
horse. Tlic n.cn do every thing that 1 * 
i» battle, liut fuithtr we ate stiudur t)i-<>a 
the ground than thryuii honcUuk: for they, 

I lunging u|ion their imrses, are not only altaJ 
of u<, but aUo of falling; wide we, suo-ln { 
finuly upon the ground, sUike (hiws wh* 


TSvi li rkliro.»>ulf liwvi'aUJSr IrASl*a.».Mt." 
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aj)proac;h us with greater force, and a surer 
aim. The iiorso have but one advantage over 
us, they can liy with greater security. Hut if 
you are coutideiit of your strength in battle, yet 
look upon it as a grievance that Tissapherues 
will no longer conduct us, or the king supply 
us with a market ; consider which is the most 
advantageous, to have Tissapherues for our 
conductor, who, it is plain, has betrayeil us, or 
such guides ns we shall make choice of who 
will be sensible that, if they mislead us, they 
must .answer it with their lives. Consider 
also whether it is better for us to purcluise, in 
the nuukcts they provide, small measures for 
great sums of money, which we are no longer 
able to furnish, or, if we coiupier, to make use 
of no other measure but our will. If you are 
convinced that these things are best in the way 
they are in, but think the rivers arc not to be 
repassed, and that you have been greatly delud- 
ed in passing them, consider with yourselves 
whether the Barbarians have not taken very 
wrong measures even in this ; for all rivers, 
though, at a distance from their springs, they 
may be impassable, yet if you go to their 
sources, you will find them so easily fordable, 
as not even to wet your knees. But if the 
rivers refuse us passage, and no guide appears 
to conduct us, even in that case we ought not 
to be disheartened; for we know that the 
iVIysians, who are certainly not biuver men 
than ourselves, inhabit many large and rich 
cities in the king’s territories against his will. 
The Pisidians, we also know, do the same. 
We have ourselves seen the Lycaonians, who, 
after they had made themselves masters of the 
strong places that command the plains, enjoy 
the product of the country. ./\nd I should 
think we ought not yet to betray a desire of 
returning home ; but prepare every thing as if 
we proposed to settle here : for I am well as- 
sured that the king would grant many guides 
to the Mysians, and give them many hostages, 
as a security, to conduct them out of his terri- 
tories without fraud; he would even level 
roads for them, if they insisted upon being 
sent away in chariots. And I am con- 
vinced he would, with gi-eat alacrity, do the 
same for us, if he saw us disposed to stay 
here : but I am afraid, if once we learn to 
live in idleness and plenty, and converse with 
the fair and stately wives and daughters 
of the Medes and Persians, we shall, like 


the ' Lotopliagi, forget to return home. It 
seems, therefore, to me both just and reason- 
able that we first endeavour to return to Greece, 


\ t! Tills Iriiiiitlon tcemi derivod 

friitn Humor, wUu t-ayj licit IhOiO who out of the loius 
iiovor tliiuk uf rotiiniing liumo, 

0^3 [f u,TAy}tiXxi •zSXip till 

Iluilatlilm, in Ills (.’Xplioiitiiia uf tlilj p!Obiij;o, ijiiutos 
iii.niy nutliurd, but, 1 tliiiik, iioiio wIkim! iioruiiiil of tliii 
lulu* M- 0111.1 *i> i-alLf.ioiury us that of lIormlotiiH, wim 
(ay.t that whoa tliii Nilo uvorlluw.a the ouioilry, thoro 
({fuiv la tlio water groat iiu.aiititloi uf li'.ie.i, which tliu 
Kgyiiliani o.ill lotir.i's; iIiom', ho say.i, they dry ia thu 
ilia, .laj Ilf tho iicadi uf tlioia, which arc liku the heads 
uf |Mi|i|iit9, they inake broad ; thu rout uf it, he tayn, is 
ulsti eatable and swcot; he adds, that it Is ruiiiid, and 
abuiit the ol/e uf aa iipplo. Itiil there i< aiiuther kind uf 
lotus, dcfcribod by Tlicu|ilir.i'tiis, and after him by I’lliiy. 
This U IV tree uf the sire uf a jicar-lrce, orRomotliiiig 
loss, li.u-iy'iOi;, r.Xtxsf arisr, ^ 66ix^6r tAJtrrfir, inagliitudo 
qua) piro, says I’liiiy : the leaves are ja^jKod like those uf 
the Ilex, Ji lireudi; lx‘'> *■*' -rjuJSir, thus truris- 

l.itod by I'liiiy, incLsurm folio erebriurcs qine illcis vi- 
deiitur. Tlieoplir.istiis and his translator I’llny thus 
pursue the description j the wood is black, ri /xtr iCXer, 
uiXM, lignu color niger. 'iliere are diflcrent kinds of 
this pknit distingnldicd by tho dilleronce of their fruit, 

Ji aitzv rXu'ii diticreil. 

ti.u plures e.cquo niaximo frurtibus tinnt. The fruit, is 
like a boan, and changes its rulunr, as it ripens, like 
grapes. The fruit of ihli lotus grows opposite to one 
another, like inyrtlc.bcrrics, and thick upon the houghs ; 
i it X(66T6; r,xJx6; xCxux;' yiTa/itfctl ot, sir'll* it jffrjvir, 
rx; fvtr«' nat'scTl; xi ,ui(rx tit- 

fxXXriXx’ 6tur.\t; irri rSt ^Xxfr^i. iUagnitudo liiiie 
fable, color ante inaturitatem alius atqnu alius, sieut iu 
uvis ; iiascitiir donsus in raiiiis iiiyrti mode ; Theuphras. 
ties adds that thu fruit is sweet, pleasant to the taste, 
and without .any ill quality ; on the contrary, that it 
helps di.gestioa: the most delicious are those tliat have 
no stone, which one of thu kinds has not j ho says thu 
inhabitants also make wine of them, i’XvxC;' f.iC;' xai 
uxtpy,;* xal in tjc; to.k xatXiai ayx^or' 'iituit* i XTv^r.- 
*4;' 1471 ya; xxi rotiuTi* yti;;* 'rctivai 31 xat cTtav 
UU7CV. Tam dulci ibl cibo, ut noineii etiam geiiti ter- 
raiqiiu dederit, niioia hospitali adrenurum ubiiviunc 
patri.-B. Permit veiitris non sentiro inorbum, qui eiim 
niandaiit Melior sine interioro nucleo, qui in nltero 
generc osseus vidutur; viimra qiioquecxprimiturilli. 1 
liavii been so particular iu translating the description of ” 
this plant, because I have never yet met with an account 
of it in any modern writer that agreed with tliis given 
by Tlieoplirastus ; and, wliat is more extraordinary. 
Monsieur Maillet, wlio was many years consul at Cairo, 
says lie never saw any plant in that country tliat had 
any resemblance to tlie lotus of tlie ancients. I Iiave 
read tho description of the lotus given by the polite and 
learned author of the Spectacle de la Nature, which 
agrees no doubt very well ivitli the Nelurabo of the East 
Indies; but, I believe, he will own that it does not, in 
all respects, answer this description of Tlieoplirastus, 
But there seems to be a third kind of lotus, upon wliich 
tho horses belonging to the companions of Achilles fed 
during his inaction. 
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and to our families, and let our countrymen ace 
that they live in voluntary poverty, since it is 
m their power to hnng their poor hither and 
enneh them, for all these advantages, gentle* 
men' arc the rewards of victory. The next 
thing I shall mention to )ou is, m what manner 
we may march with the greatest security, and, 
if necessary, bght with the greatest advan* 
tage In the first place, ’ continued he, “ I 
think we ought to burn all the carnages, that 
the care of them may not influence our march, 
hut that w e may he ^ccted m it by the advan- 
tage of the army After that, we ought to 
hum our tents also , for they are troublesome 
to cany, and of no use either m fighting or in 
supplymg ourselves with provisions. Let us! 
also nd QurseUca of all superfluous baggage, 
and reserve only those things that ore of use in 
war, or for our meat and drink, to the end as 
many of us as possible may march in their 
ranks, and as few be cinplojcd in carrpng the 
baggage, for the conquered, jou know, have 
nothing they can call their own, and, if wc 
conquer, wc ought to look upon the emroy os 
oervunts to ho croplo) cd in c4rr)nng our baggage. 
It now remains that I speak to that which is, 
in my opimon, of (ho greatest consequence. 
You sec that even the vnemy did not dare to 
declare vtar against us, till they had scued our 
generals, for (bey were scriiible that, white we 
bod commanders, and yielded obedience to tbiin, 
we were able to conquer them but, luving 
seized our commander*, they concluded that wc 
should, from n want of command and tlisctpline, 
be dulroycd. It it iitrcstary, therefore, that 
our present generals should be more careful 
than the funner, and the soldiers more oti»«r. 
rant, and more obedient to them than to (beir 
predecessor*, and, If you make an order, that 
VThoever of )uu happens to be present, shall 
ossut the commander in chatUsiii' tbove vsho 
ore guilty of disobedirnce, it will be (he most 
clfrctual mruis to frustrate the dc* gn* of (he 
cnroiyi for, from this day. Instead of otto 
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Clcaichus, they will find ' a thousand, who wi 1 
Eufler no man to neglect bis duty. But tt u 
now Qmu to make an end, for it is probable the 
enemy will presently appear, and, if you ap- 
prove of any thing I have said, ratify it iicire- 
diatcly, that you may put it in cvcculion. But 
if tiny other person thinks of any thing more 
proper, though a prirate man, let him propose 
it; for our preservation is a general concern.'* 
After that, Chemsophus said, “ If it u ne- 
cessary to add any thing to w hat Xenophon ‘ 
laid before us, it may be dune by and by 
present I think w c ought to ratify w hat he 
proposed, and whoever is of that O] inion, let 
I him hold up his bind * and they all held tp 
, their hands. Then Xenophon, rwing up again, 
said, •* Hear then, O soldiers ' what, m my 
opinion, wc arc to expect. It it evident lUc 
wc roust go to some place white we iiuy get 
proviMons. I am infonned tl ere are many fs-r 
villages, not above twenty stadia from hmee , 1 
should not therefore bo surpntwl if the enemy, 
like eowimlty dogs that follow, and, if they can, 
bite those who pass by, but fiy from thow who 
pursue them, should also follow us when vre 
begin to move. Possibly thcrvfore we sluJ 
mareb with greater safily, if we di«t>o»o the 
bcavy.anrictl teen in a hollow s iu.ve, to tie 
end the baggage, and the great nuiabtr of iUmC 
Hbo belong to it, rosy bo in greater Ki-uritf 
If then wo now appoint the prupvr {ivrsoftt to 
command the front, iich of the thuiks, and the 
rear, vve shall not have to cuiisider of ihs 
when the ctiemy appian ( but shall irrsect/y 
be nady to exicuto what we hare irsol'rd. 

If onyotUr i>cr>OQ ho* any thing Uttrr (* 
ptvpuse, Irt It b« otlinviMi j if not, ht (hstii- 
sophus Ctiiumoiul the ftout, ' sinrc he ft a Ls, 
cedainohuii, Ul two of the ullcvl gtr»isJi 
command the lUnhs , and rimatiotv muI wy- 
seif, who me the younget, will, fur the 
ssM, take charge of the rear. Afterw-olu 
when we Lave had expervenfe of tUi 
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tion, wo may coiihidor wliat is best to be done, tbe enemy’s country: for, by coming in this 
iis occasion olTers. If any one tliinks of any manner, they not only debanclied the soldiers, 
thing better, let him mention it." lint nobody but Is'icarelms, an Arcadian, one of the cap- 
opposing wbat he olTered, be said, “ Let those tains, deserted to them that night, with about 
who are of this opinion hold uj) their hands :’* twenty men. 

so this was resolved. “ Now," s;iys he, “ you As soon as the soldiers had dined, the army 
are to depart, and execute what is determined : p.issed the river Zabatns, and marched in order 
and whoever among you desires to retnni to of battle, with the baggage, and those who at- 
las family, let him remember to fight bravely, tended it, in the middle. They had not gone 
for this is the only means to effect it : whoever ^ far before Mithridates appeared agsiin with 
has a mind to live, let him endeavour to con- ■ about two hundred horse, and four hundred 
<juer; for tbe part of thecomiueror is to inflict j arehersand slingers, very light and fit for e.v- 
death, that of the connuered to receive it. j pedition. lie advanced as a friend j but when 
And if any among you covet riches, let him ; he came near, immediately both horse and foot 
endeavour to overcome : for the victorious not | diacharged their arrows ; the slingers also made 
only preserve their own possessions, hut ae- t use of their slings, and wounded some of our 
quire those of the enemy." men, so that the rear of the Greeks received 

III. After he had said this, they all rose up, great damage, without being able to return it ; 
and, departing, burnt their carriages and tents ; for the bows of the Cretans did not carry so 
as for the superfluous part of their baggage, far !is those of the Persians. The former also, 
they gave that to one another where it w;js being lightly armed, had sheltered themselves 
wanted, and cast the rest into the fire, and then in the centre of the heavy-armed men, neither 
went to dinner. While they were at dinner, could our darters reach their slingers. Xeno- 
Mitbridates advanced with about thirty horse, phon, seeing this, resolved to pursue the ene- 
and, desiring the generals might come within my ; and the heavy-armed men and targetcers, 
hearing, he said, “O Greeks! I was faithful who were with him in the rear, followed the 
to Cyrus, as you yourselves know, and now pursuit. But they could come up with none 
wish well to you ! and do assure you, that while of them; for the GreeLs hud no horse, and 
I remain here, I am under great apprehensions, their foot could not in so short a space, over- 
So that, if I saw you taking salutary resolu- take those of the enemy who had so much the 
tions, I would come over to you, and bring all start of them. Neither durst they in the pur- 
my people with me. Inform me therefore ol suit separate themselves too far from the rest 

of the army -. lor the Barbarian horse wounded 
them as they fled, shooting backward from 
their horses ; and ns far as the Greeks were ad- 
vanced in the pursuit, so far they were obliged 
to retreat fighting ; insomuch that they could 
not march above five and twenty stadia all that 
day ; however, in the evening they arrived in 
the villages. Here the troops were again dis- 
heartened, and Cheirisophus, with the oldest 
generals, blamed Xenophon for leaving the 
main body to pursue the enemy, and exposing 
himself without ^any possibility of hurting 
them. 

Xenophon hearhig this, said they had reason 
to blame him, and that they were justified by 
the event. “ But,” says he, “ I was under a 
necessity of pursuing the enemy, since I saw 
our men sufier great damage by standing ’’ 
without being able to return it ; but when 
were engaged in the pursuit,” continued 
“ we found what you say to be ^ p • for 


what you resolve, for I am your friend and 
well-wisher, and desire to join you in “your 
march.” After the generals had consulted to- 
gether, they thought proper to return this an- 
swer, Cheirisophus speaking in the name of 
the rest. “ We resolve,” says he, “ if we are 
suffered to return home, to march through 
the country with as little damage to it as pos- 
sible ; but, if any one oppose our march, to 
fight our way through it in the best manner 
we are able." Mithridates, upon this, endea- 
voured to show how impossible it was for them 
to return in safety, without the king’s consent. 
This rendered him suspected : besides, one be- 
longing to Tissaphernes was in his company 
as a spy upon him. From this time forward, 
the generals determined that they would admit 
of no other treaty, while they continued in 


3 Ti/ iTjiXcv. Sea note 5, page 170. 
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^\c^o not more iiUo to annoy tbc enemy than place, and the next day they began their march 
before, and retreated with great difticolty 'We earlier than usual, for they had a \-aUey ‘ form 
ha\e reason, thereftre, to thank the gods tbit ed by a tonetit to pass, and were afraid the 
they came upon ws only -With a small force and enemy should attach them in their pa<;sa,.c. 
a few troops, so that, instead of doing us great Aa soon as they bad passed it, ^Gebndates 
damage, they hat e taught us our wants hor appeared again with a thousand horse, and four 


now the cnem) s archers and sluigers wound 
our men at a greater distance than either the 
Cretans or the darters can reach them , and 
when we pursue them, we must not separate 
ourselves fat from the mam body, and in a 
short space our foot, though ever so swift, can- 
not come up vnth theirs, so as to reach them 
with their arrows If w e mean, therefore, to 
hinder them from disturbing us in our march 
"* wc must immediately provide ourselves with 
^lingers and horse I hear there are Rhodians 
in onr army, the greatest part of whom, they 
say, understand the use of the sling, and tb^t 
their slmgs carry twice as far as those of the 
Persians, who, thrownng large ' stones, cannot 
offend their enemy at a great distance whereas 
the Rhodians, besides stones, make use of 
leaden balls If, therefore, wo inqmrc who f 
have sUngs, and pay them foe them, end also 
give money to those who ate willing to make ] 
others, granung at the samo time some other I 
immunity to those who voluntarily Ust among ' 
the elingers, possibly some will offer themselves ^ 
who may be dt for that semce 1 see also horses 
in the army, some belonging to me, and some ' 
left by Cleaicbus, besides many others tliat 
we have taken from the enemy, which ore em i 
ployed in carrying the baggage If, therefore, 
wc choose out all the best of these, and ae 
coutie them for the horse, giving to tbeowners 
* sumpter horses iti exchange, possibly these 
also may annoy the enemy in tbeir flight. ” | 
These things were resolved upon, and thesaoie ' 
tughttwo hundred shngets luted themselves 
The next day proper horses and horsemen were 
appointed to the number of fifty, and • buff 
coats and corslets were provided for them, and 
the command of them was given to Xi}Cius,the 
son of Folystratus on Athcmaiu 

IV That day the army staid in the same 

1 X«;4T).<70(/i T» f litrrsllT, stou** »>» larj*, 

Ihst «rcrr UU« of tb»m U « bso^uL 

Se* DOle 8, lo p»«e m. 

3 ^ni»iu lIutclilJuoB locll i«» to 
wUrbWtbeiMua lUave hrr« |l>cn torrUotw,!! 

SoUu stStianU^l^et «TW^iu la vu* Mue vur auiai e 
UL«t It. 


thousand archers and shngers , for so many 
Tissaphemes had granted him at his desire, 
and upon bis undertaking with that number to 
deliver the Greeks into bis power i forhavug 
in the last action, with a small force, done them 
(as he imagined) great damage, without receiv 
lug any, he had a contempt for them MTien 
the Greeks were advanced about eight stadia 
beyond the valley, Mithridatcs also passed it 
with the forces under his command The 
Greek generals had given orders to a certain 
number, both of the ta^etcers and heavy arm 
cd men to follow the chase, and also to tie 
horse to pursue them boldly, \nth assurance 
that a sufficient force should follow to sust un 
them MHicn, therefore, Mithridatcs overtook 
them, and w as now vnUnn reach of their shags 
and arrows, the trumpet soiuided, and tlio«o of 
the Greeks, who had orders, immediately at- 
tacked the enemy, the horse charging at the 
same ume However, the Persians did not 
stand to receive them, but fled to the valley 
In this pursuit, the Barbarians lost many of 
their foot, and about eighteen of their hone 
were taken prisoners in the valley TheGretks 
of iheir own arcotd mangled the bodies of tbo^e 
that were slam, to create the greater horrorm 
the enemy 

After this defeat the Persians retired, and 
the Greeks, marching the rest of the day with- 
out disturbance, came to the river Tigris, w here 
stood a large uninhabited city, called ' Bans* 

4 ta Uil* MUM X* 'V?{«' U txk*® 

nrr in tl at sutiUma iletcrIpUoD of an lauDJailvu la 
wUcb tap Buhop of Thevsiloulta UJnVi he t*4 tW \ 
uoivrrMl delude la bU eje— 

tmt >1 Tl aa.TW tut itrtmitM aXeOw^' !•••*> I 

XlAlpBl l\ BX<Ti,r Wr* 

wl ere li Ujui expUIowl h| Ihe Orrek * •, 

0» mti T»r IntrArttuiti BvA* K' '* I*" 

{■rrof, r{.x>. W, rx, >•«. J »♦«« «*. 

M lhal Is a relief furtora by • turreoi. 

a \mt rtm. It U vn j JuJ fluUilf reniMked If W 
KreaV Uwhart that It U Improbabla there ihouM U Mf 
aucU ittroe of a totvn In tbU part of tha wwW *• 
ruu, because It I, a Cre»k oamat auJ tbau(b lS«v 
weratCTrral t UrtaocaJled, they urra allOrecS* **• 
MBo Cntka KtUml la II eia paiUU lib* II»««^‘VWa' 
aaderaeup'iueiU, vrbkhiS J uolharpeatU loMr 
after Xew J h«n a <lvalli, ao ha coorluJ** they esuU i®"* 
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sa, anciently inhabited by the Medes, the 
walls of which were five and twenty feet in 
breadth, one hundred in height, and two para- 
sangs in circuit ; all built with bricks, except 
the plinth, which was of stone, and twenty 
feet high. This city, when besieged by the 
king of Persia, at the time the Persians were 
wresting the empire from the Medes, he could 
not make himself master of by any means ; 
when it happened that “ the sun, obscured by a 
cloud, disappeared, and the darkness continued 
till the inhabitants being seized with conster- 
nation, the town was taken. Close to the city 
stood a ’ pyramid of stone, one hundred feet 


with no such name so far from Greece as beyond the 
river Tigris. He therefore conjectures that this city is 
the Resen, mentioned by Moses, Gen. x. 12. where he 
says, “ Ashur built Resen between Nineveh and Ca- 
lah : the same is a great city.” This agrees exactly with 
what Xenophon says of it, who calls it and 

affirms tlie walls of it to be in circumference two para- 
sangs. Bochart, therefore, supposes, that when tlie 
Greeks asked the people of the country, what city are 
these the ruins of ? they answered jDlb Laresen, that 
is, of Rosen. It is easy to imagine how this word 
might .be softened by a' Greek termination, and made 
Larissa. 

C “HX/sw 5s tifiXit etc. This passage, I 

find, admits of different readings; however, I prefer 
that of Hutchinson, which is supported by Stepiiens and 
Muretus, but differ hotli from liim and Leunclavius, and 
also from D’Ablancourt, in translating it. They all make 
iifatiiirt to relate to the town, which, I think, is neither 
so agreeable to the sense, nor to the genius of the Greek 
language, since ?iXn!v being the accusative case, govern- 
ed by srjuxjtXwJ-aira, I think r,<p(X.viirt ouglit to relate to 
the same, which every body knows is very common in 
Greek, and not to another thing, which has not been 
mentioned in this sentence. 

7 Ilu^a/itls XiH-iy/i, rotih iios to 51 S-^o; Zuo 

These are very extraordinary dimensions for 
a pyramid, and very different from those of the Egyp- 
tian pyramids ; so that we find the Egyptian and Asiatic 
taste disagreed very much in this respect. For, though 
there is some diversity in the accounts given by the an- 
cient authors of the dimensions of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids, yet they all make them very diti'erent in their pro- 
portions from this described by Xenophon. Herodotus 
makes the great pyramid at Memphis eight hundred 
Greek feet square, and as many in height, t?,; Itti o-av- 

Txayj fXlTUTOV IXaTTOV OXTOI I7XE.9-^Ct, ioutrxf TiT^Xy^iVOVj 

xai tTov* If tile reader pleases to, turn to page 
liO, note 7, of the first book, he will find tliat the 
Greek foot exceeded ours by .0875 decimals of an inch. 
Diodorus Siculus says the great pyramid was four 
square, and that each side of the base was seven hun- 
dred feet, and the height above six hundred. Msy/im,, 
TiTjacXsvjflj coxa tx tr^xu-xTit t),» It. tyj ^xtrtx; irXso- 
c3iv ixirffTYfi £%£/ iTra, to 5’ u-^o; tXuso t2v 

ij s'XsSjao'. There is another account given of its di- 
mensions by .a modern author, Thevenot, who s.ays the 
great pyramid is five hundred and twenty feet liigh and 
six hundred and eighty. two cquarc. Of these three 


square, and two hundred high, in which a great 
number of Barbarians, who fled from the 
neighbouring villages, had conveyed them- 
selves. 

Thence they made, in one day’s march, si.x 
parasangs, to a large uninhabited castle, stand- 
ing near a town, called Mespila, formerly in- 
habited also by the Medes. The plinth of the 
wall was built with polished stone full of 
shells, being fifty feet in breadth, and as many 
in height. Upon this stood a brick wall fifty 
feet also in breadth, one hundred in height, 
and six parasangs in circuit. Here Media, the 
king’s consort, is said to have taken refuge, 
when the Medes were deprived of the empire 
by the Persians. When the Persian king be- 
sieged this city, he could not make himself 
master of it either by length of time or force, 
but Jupiter » having struck the inhabitants with 
a panic fear, it was taken. 

From this place they made, in one day’s 
march, four parasangs. During their march 
Tissaphernes appeared with his own horse, 
and the forces of Orontas, who had married 
the king’s daughter, together with those Bar- 
barians who had served under Cyrus in his ex- 
pedition ; to these was added the army which 
1 the king’s brother had brought to bis assistance, 
and the troops the king had given him. All 
these together made a vast army. When he 
approached, he placed some of liis forces 
against our rear, and others against each of our 


accounts, that of Diodorus Siculus seems to give tfie 
most rational proportion of a pyramid, which, if sup- 
posed to be an equilaterai triangle, and the base to con- 
tain seven hundred feet, as he says, will, in that case, 
have six hundred and six feet, and a fraction of two 
tliousand one hundred and seventy-seven for its per- 
pendicular height; for if an equilateral pyramid, of 
which the base contains seven hundred feet, be divided 
into two equal parts by a perpendicular let down from 
the top, it will make two right angled triangles, of which 
the liypothenuse will contain seven hundred feet, the 
square of which will consequently be equal to the square 
of the two other sides. If, therefore, from four hundred 
and ninety thousand, the square of seven iiundred, you 
deduct one hundred and twenty two thousand five 
hundred, the square of three hundred and fifty, of which 
the base consists, there will remain three hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand five hundred for tlie square of the 
perpendicular, the square root of which will be six 
Iiundred and six, nith a fraclion of two. thousand one 
hundred and seventy-seven ; so that the perpendicular 
height of an equilateral pyrnmid, the base of which is 
seven hundred feet, will be six hundred and six feet 
with that fraction 

8 ’Eu,3ffCvTy,TCi/£. xx^'^.io'rXxxTCi' [xuno- 

fJLWOi' % 
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flanLs, but durst not attack us, beingunwiUmg 
to hazard a battle ho^^ever, be ordered bis 
men to use their slings and bows But when 
the Khodians, who Mere disposed m platoons, 
began to make use of their slings, and the 
Cretan boivmen, in imitation of the S^biaus, 
discharged tbcir arrons, none of them missing 
the enemy (nhich they could not easily have 
done, though they had endeaioured it) both 
Tissapbernes birosclf quickly got out of their 
reach, and the other divisions retired The re- 
maining part of the day the Greeks continued 
their march, and the others followed without 
harassing them any more with skirmishes for 
the slings of the Bbodians not only carried 
further than those of the Persians, but even than | 
most of the archers could throw their arrows 
The Persian bows are long, so that their at 
rows, uhen gathered up, were of service to the 
Cretans, who continued to make use of them, 
and accustomed themselves to take a great ele- 
vation, in order to shoot them to a greater dis- 
tance. Besides, there were found a considera- 
ble quantity of bow-stnngs in the villages, and 
some lead, both which ivere employed for (he 
slings. 

This day, after the Greeks nete encamped 
in the Milages, the Barbanans, having suffered 
m the skirmish, retiied the next the Greeks 
staid where they were, and made their provi- 
sions , for there was plenty of com m the vil- 
lages. The day after, they marched over the 
open country, and Tissaphemes foliovied, ha- 
rassing them at a distance. Upon this occa- 
sion the Greeks observed that an equilateral 
square was not a proper disposition for an army 
when pursued by the enemy for whenever the 
square has a narrow road, a defile betw ceu bills, 
or a bridge to pTSs, the wings must close, and 
consequently the heavy anned men be forced 
out of their ranks, and march uneasily, being 
both pressed together and disordered, so (bat i 
of necessity they become useless for want of 
order. On the other side, when the wings 
come to be again extended, the men who be- 
fore w ere forct-d out of their ranks must divide, 
and consequently leave an opening in the centre, 
which very much disheartens those who are 
thus exposed, when the enemy is at ihcir beets. 
Besides, when they have a bridge or any other 
defile to pais, every man is in a huny, wanting 
to be first, upon winch occasion the entmy has 
a fair opportunity of attucking them. After 
(he generals had diKOvered this, they formed 


[cook UI. 

I BIX companies of one hundred men each, whom 
I they subdivided into others of fifty, and these 
; again mto others of twenty five, and appointed 
I officers to all of them. The captains of these 
I companies upon a march, when the wings dos- 
I ed, staid behind, so as not to disorder the rear, 
they at that time marching clear of the vvmgs. 
And when the sides of the square came to be 
again extended, * they then filled up the centre, 


I I Ti jurir s.ijir fixXurar, i} /ut ttinruH Cn *« lii- 

*♦», Ksvi, rtvg Xtxtv, u it rXiiTVTi.u 
t. 31 sow «-Xa»K, s«r i>«r/ura; £rtl ueXurr 
#«»•» Here a great difScnlt; preienta iteelf, wbichthe 
(ra&tlatoTS hare eiliier not seen, or If they tiave eeenit, 
I tiieyJjarenot tbougMfit loUhec/bMof It. Cut let UJ 
follow Xenophon in stating the inconremcnces to nbicb 
(be eqoilBteral iiiuare wai subject, with the reise^n 
(>ro|>oeed by the generals to eure tlieiu. The loeonre* 
niencea, it seems, veere two, the first, tl at In punsg 
through defiles, the wings closed, vthieh put the men in 
disorder, the aecond, thaiv aTler they had pa.s«d the de- 
files, and the wlnas were agslu extended, the men ner« 
forced to run to ihe wvngs, in order to reeorer their 
ranks, by which meiou there was a void in the middle. 
In order, therefore, to remedy these ineoDveDieocei,t&i 
Svnerals formed six companies ur bodies of one hundred 
men each, which tbey subdivided into oiheri of fifty, and 
these again into others of twenty fire, and eppu aud 
oOicen to each of thcia bodies 7 ha eaptHini of tbe.a 
companies, when Uie wings closed, marched etcar of 
them, so as not to put them iolo any d lorder by thli 
Meant the first iDconvemence wu cured, but how wu 
the second lo bereraedied r U you believe the ttxtss 
It flow stands, by filling up tha void, if it was narrow. 
With the companletof one hundred men each, if Urgw, 
with those of fifty, and if very large, Viilh ihwi 
twenty five) so that the narrower the interval, the 
greater waa Uie number of men to be made uieofm 
filling it up, and tho larger, (he fewer were to he ea- 
ployed for that purpose. But tbis is obviously contrary 
(ocomiDOD sensn. li, thsrefure, the text be so far aliir 
ed sa lo transpose ««rs V(i.c Xsx'M and >ar' i 
every Hung vtiU be natural 71i a correct on, howevir, 

1 have not followed in the translation, because it is very 
posiUe to explaut tha text at itnow ilaoda, and if so, 
noellertUoD ought to be made In it It it possible, I 
aey. very possible, that the meanliig of Xeuophon may 
be thla. I.et It be supposed that the square bu pasKS 
aome defile, and that tho men running to each of the 
wlogv in order lo recover their rank*, iliero temalM » 
void in tho centre i in that cue, I say, possibly the rap- 
taut of these six compauiee, marcliiog 1 1 tha rear, fi < d 
up (he void, if i( waa narrow, with their ala cumpaeice 
of one hundred Den each, drawn up, fur exa«'p'c. 
iwet ty five In front, and (wenty-fuur la depth , if 
void waa larger, mUIi Ihuaeof fifty men each, drawo eg 
fifty la (roDl, aud twelve In depth t aud if vrry targe, 
with the eotspaules of (m esiy five men each, draua up 
one hundred In (rout, and six In depth) tad by ttu 
meant, at our author says ‘h* rrnlrv was aiwajs fin*- 
TbU pastAga secio* very wvU to bare d*«e«vv4 IM a*- 
tcatSon « ( Use Irauslators f -r If I am not misUies U>» 

I la every fine dhpnsliluu, and wry wvU ta-ivhaud i* 

I earo thelwolacoovviiicncslouhlrbaviaarewajs 6» 

,ieckwhva aa enemy ruiWweJ. UutlboB«luf^ 
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if the opening was narrow, with the companies 
of one hundred men each ; if larger, with those 
of fifty ; and if very linge, with those of five 
and twenty ; so that the centre was always full. 
If, therefore, the army were to puss any defile 
or bridge, there was no confusion, the captains 
of these several companies bringing up the 
rear ; and if a detachment were wanted upon 
any oceasion, these were always at hand. In 
this disposition they made four inarches. 

While they were upon their march the fifth 
day, they saw a pidace and many villages lying 
round it. The road which led to this palace 
lay over high hills that reached down from the 
mountain, under which there stood a village. 
The Greeks were rejoiced to see these hilts, 
and with great reason, the enemy’s forces con- 
sisting in horse. But after they had left the 
plain, and tuscended the first hill, while they 
were descending thence in order to climb the 
ne.xt, the Barbarians appeared, and from the 
eminence showered down upon them, under 
^ the scourge, darts, stones, and arrows. They 
wounded many, and had the advantage over the 
Greek light-armed men, forcing them to retire 
within the body of the heavy-armed ; so that 
the slingers and archers were that day entirely 
useless, being mixed with those who had charge 
of the baggage. And when the Greeks, being 
thus pressed, endeavoured to pursue the enemy, 
as they were heavy.armed men, they moved 
slowly to the top of the mountain, while the 
enemy retreated j and when the Greeks retired 


and of all other dispositions practised by oiir author in 
this memorable retreat, must be submitted to tlio niili. 
tary men, who alone are the proper judges in theso 
cases. As to the signification of and im/xorhx, 

they were both military terms among the Lacedmmo- 
niaus ; the first explains itself, and tlio second is thus 
explained by Suidas. ’E>uiJ,oTla' tic gT(ccTiuTix>i 

dvSguv xa) x\ A.a.xi5ctitx.aytaisj oi ix reZ 

i/xtitai avTcl; ft's Ta^iy, a body of soldiers 

among the Lacedsemonians, consisting of twenty.flve 
men. it must be observed, that in the first book, where 
Xenophon mentions two of Menon’s or companies 
to have been cut off, he says they amounted to one Iiun- 
dred men, whereas these companies consisted of one 
hundred men each, but these seem to have been formed 
for this particular purpose. 

2 'OfirJ jjLaatiyuy. It was part of the Persian disci- 
pline to make their soldiers do their duty, as Xenophon 
says, 03-0 ixa/rtlym, under the scourge. So Xerxes, after 
he had landed in Europe, saw his army passing the Hel- 
lespont under the scourge, tS-r.EiTa ny ar^any 
fTiyay SioL^alyiyTa-, — D’Ablancourt has left it quite out, 
choosing rather to leave his readers uninformed of this 
custom, thau to clog his translation with so uncommon 
a circumstance. 


to tbeir ® main body, tbe same thing happened 
to them again. They found the same diflicuUy 
in passing the second hill ; so that they deter- 
mined not to order out the heavy-armed men 
from the third hill ; but instead of that, brought 
up the targeteers to the top of the mountain 
from the right of the square. When these 
were got above the enemy, they no longer 
molested our men in their deseeiit, fearing to 
be cut off from their own body, and that we 
should attack them on both sides. In this 
innuner we marched the rest of the day, some 
ill the road upon the hills, and others abreast 
of tbcm upon the mouiitaiii, till they came to 
tbe villages; when they appointed eight ^sur- 
geons, for there were many wounded. 

Here they staid three days, both on account 
of the wounded, and because they found plenty 
of provisions, us wheat-meal, wine, and u great 
quantity of barley for horses ; all which was 
laid up for the satrap of the country. The 
fourth day they descended into the plain, where, 
when Tissaphernes bad overtaken them with 
the army under his command, he taught them 
how necessary it was to encamp in the first 
village they came to, and to march no longer 
lighting; for some being wounded, some em- 
ployed in carrying those that were so, and others 
ill carrying the arms of the latter, great uum-- 
hers were not in a condition to light. But 
when they were encamped, and the Barbarians, 
coming up to tbe village, offered to skirmish, 
the Greeks had greatly the advantage of them ; 
for they found a great difference between sally- 


3 Hje; to aX\o Schil. Barbarorura, saya 

Hutcliinsoa in bU notes: Leunclavius has also trans- 
lated it in tho same sense. I am sorry to find myself 
obliged to difl'er from tbem both but I think it plain that 
TO aXXo o-TfoLra/J^ hero signifies tho main body of tbo 
Greeks, from which these heavy-armed men wero de- 
tached to drive tho enemy from the eminence, uhich af- 
ter they had effected, tho enemy attacked tliera in their 
retreat to their main body. Our author used tlie same 
expression in tho same sense some pages before, 3oXli 

oTovTI VtV KTO ToZ aXXoU ffT^OOTVJlJOce.TOi hlaiXilVy 
where nil the translators have translated to a.Xko dT^oi- 
Tiv/xa, in the same manner I have rendered it Iiere : bo. 
sides, the word iff/oiev shows clearly that the thing here 
spoken of is their return. 

4 ’laxjoJf. I have said surgeons instead of physicians, 
because both professions being anciently exercised by 
the same persons, they were chiefly employed as sur- 
geons upon this occasion. There are two verses in Ho- 
mer, upon Machaon’s being wounded by Paris, wliich 
show both the great regard that was paid to the profes- 
sion, and that surgery, as I said, was a branch of it. 

yroT^yJwdZios a.\\oiy 
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ing from their csunp to repulse the enein;, and 
being obliged to march fighting, whenever they 
sierc attacked. When the eietutig approached. 
It Mas time for the Barbarians to retire; bo* 
cause they never encamped at a less distance 
from the Greeks than sixty ttadia, for fear 
these should fall upon them m the night. A 
Persian army being then subject to great locon- 
lemenccs, for their horses arc tied, sind gene- 
rally shackled, to prevent them from mnmng I 
away ; and \f an slaiin happens, a Persian has 
the ^ housing to fix, his hoise to bndle, and bis 
corslet to put on, before ho can mount. All 
these ttungs cannot be done m the night xviih. 
out great difficulty, particularly if there is an 
alarm. For this reason theyaln-ays encamped 
at a distance from the Greeks, When these 
perceived they designed to retire, and that the 
word was given, they in the enemy’s heating] 
received orders to make ready to march , where- 
upon the Barbaitans made a halt , but when it I 
grew hte they departed , for they did not hold 
It expedient to march and arrive at their camp 
m the night. 

When the Greeks plainly saw they were re. I 
tired, they also decamped, and marching away, 
advanced about sixty stadia. The two armies 
were now at so great a distance fcotn one an- 
other, that the enemy did not appear either the 
next day or the day after. But on the fourth, 
the Baibasiana having got before the Greeks in 
the lught, possessed tbemscli cs of an eminence 
that commanded the road through which the 
Greeks were to pass, it was the brow of a 
bill, under which lay the descent into the plain 
As soon os Cheirisopbiis saw this eminence 
]>t>ssessed by the enemy, he sent for Xenophon 
from the rear, and desired him to bring up the 
targctcers to the front. Xenophon did not take 
these with him, (for be saw Tissaphcmcs ad- 
vancing with lus whole arniy) but nding up to 
him biCDself, said, “ Whydojousend for roe?” 
Cheinsophus answered, You see the enemy 


1 Lt ra^ Tt> t HU iurprited to toJ lUt 

banaUled hj t)'AbUncourt,<;l/«t9orAeciahwlii(hlkaa 
rather sttnbntc to liUliu<lT9(tfDcatIkaa to bb %iK>rki>ce, I 
hiuc« h« couia not tiitt koow ihit tli« sucleau, liwteoe j 
«,( tsiUlea, 01*4 a u{ hvu'lng nr tiom clo^, v>Mcb ' 
the GrrtV* calte,] ai,,! the Latioe rofuab TliU 

houJji* U to he teen upon the hortee rrpreWBtihi on 
Tnien * (aUer, eoa (n niaiiy other muoumeoU vf v U. 

The tloBaos nUleA Uieea liuu>lii|:> sleo ttniU, 
the loveolloaor HltUh, tO(«Uirr with ibatut trialee, 
nojy umtpeeto l‘rt*thrvoiu«,/r«aM rltlraU tfumuit 
PetetAroamM. 


Quook hi. 

bate possessed themselies of the hill that com- 

mands the descent, andunlessvvc dislodge them 

It u not possible for us to pass but,” adds h^ 
“why did you not bnng the targeteers mii 
you ?" Xenophon replied, because be iii not 
dunk proper to leave the rear naked, when the 
enemy was in sight, “but,” says he, “at u 
high time to consider how we shill dislodge 
those men." Here Xenophon observing the 
top of the mountain that was above their own 
anny, found there wasapass^ge from that to 
the hill where the enemy was posted. Upon 
this be said, '• O Cheinsophus ' I think the 
best thing we can do is to gam the top of tins 
mountain soon as possible, forif wc ore 
once masters of that, the enemy cannot main* 
tam themselies upon the hill. Do you stay 
with the army ; if jou thmk fit, I wJl go up 
to the bii) ; or do you go, if you desire it, and 
I I will stay here." Cheinsophus answ ered, I 
I give you your choice, to ths Xenophon re- 
plied, that as he was the younger man, be chose 
to go. but desired ho would send with him 
some troops from the front, since it w oulJ take 
a great deal of umc to bnng up a detacbmaot 
from the rear. So Cheinsophus sent the tar. 
geteers that were in the front Xenophon also 
took tbo&e that were m the middle of the 
square Besides these, Cheinsophus ordered 
the three hundred chosen men, who attended 
on himself vn the front of the square, to foU 
low bun. 

After that tliey marched with all possible 
expedition. The enemy, who were upon the 
bill, the moment they saw them climb tlie 
mountain, odsanced at tbe some time, striving 
to get there before tbem. Upon tins occasion 
there was a vast shout raised both by the Gicik 
army, and that of Tissaphcmcs, each encour- 
aging their own men And Xenophon, nding 
by th« side of his troop#, called out to them, 

'* Soldiers ' thmk you are this imnutc coiidnd. 
uig to return to Greece, this mmutc to *ce 
your wives and children . uflcr this inonicnury 
labour w e shall go on w uhouC any further cl’' 
position.” To whom gotendas, (ho SiryofUsiV 
Mod, “ fVcaro not upon equal terms, O Xeno^ 
phonl for you are on horseback, while I am 
grcaiiy fatigued with cnrrymg my shichl." Xf. 
Doplion, bearing ibis, leaped from Ui* hor*c, *>' 1 
thrust luni out of hu rank, ihrn, uking l»« 
shield, worthed on M fa»t as he cmih!. 
happened to have a horscinans corsUt oust 
that tune which was nry troublesome. 110*- 
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ever, bo calletl to tbo'-o wlio were boioie to 
mciul ihcir and to ^bo^o behind, ulut fol- 
low cil with gn.it diilicnliv, to coino nj). The 
^e^t of the ioldivr.-. beat and .dni'ed iioteuda'-, 
and thre.v itoiu’' at him, till they obli,;ed him 
to take hii •■hield, ar.d go on. Then Xenophon 
remounted, ;nid led them on lioreclack, as far 
Us the way would .illow ; .and, when it hce'.une 
iiii[>i''.ible for his hor-e, h.e Ij.i'.tened forw.ml 
on foot. -At hist they jt-iined the top of the 
inoiintain, and j>rcve!iti<l the enemy. 

A'. Hereupon the ll.irb.irians turned their 
b.ick', .uitl tied e\ery one us he e'ould, and the 
Greeks renniined masters of the cininenee. 
Ti.-v5.spherr.es assd .Ari.eus witli their men, tsirn- 
ing out of tile ro.sd, weist lusother \\;iy, while 
Cheiti'Ojshus witii his forces e.ime down into 
the plaiis, asid cncamjsed in .i vill.sge siboundisig 
in c\ery thing. There were also m.sny other 
vilLiges in this phiiii, ne.rr the Tigris, full of 
all .sorts of provisioii.s. In the eveniisg the 
enemy appearesl osi a f-uilden in the pl.iiii, ami 
cut oiT s-onse of the Greeks who were di.spers- 
ed in plundering; for many herds of c.ittle 
were t.iken, as the people of the cotmtry were 
endeavouring to isi.tke them p.sss the river. 
Here Tisiapherites and his arnsy .itteinpted to 
set fire to the vilhige.s; whereby .some of the 
Greeks were disheartened, from the apprehen- 
sion of wanting provisions if he burned them. 
About this time Cheiri.soiihus and his men 
came back from relieving their companions, 
and Xenophon being come down into the 
plain, and riding through the ranks, after the 
Greeks were returned, s.iid, “ You .see, O 
Greeks ! the enemy already acknowledge the 
country to be ours ; for when they made peace 
with us, they .stipulated that wo should not 
burn the country belonging to the king, and 
now they set fire to it themselves, as if they 
looked upon it no longer as their own. But 
wherever they leave any provisions for them- 
selves, thither also they shall see us direct our 
march. But, O Cheirisophus ! I think we 
ought to attack these burners, as in defence of 
our country.” Cheirisophus answered, “ I am 
not of that opinion. On the contrary, let us 
also set fire to it ourselves, and by that means 
they will give over the sooner.” 

AVhen they came to their tents, the soldiers 
employed themselve.s in getting provisions, and 
the generals and captains assembled, and were 
in great perplexity ; for on one side of them 
were exceeding high mountains, and on the 


other a river so deep, that when tiiey sounded 
it with their pikes, tlie ends of them did not even 
.i]»pc.ir .ihove tiie w.iler. While they were in 
this perplexity, a eeitiiin Uhodi.m came to them, 
ami s.tid, “ Gentlemen, I will imdertako to 
carry over ’ four ihuu-and heavy-armed men at 
.1 time, if you will .suj)ply me with what 1 
want, .md give me u ’t.ilcnl for my p.iins." 
Being .L'ked wh.it he w.mted, “I shall want,” 
'.»)s he, “two thous.md le.ilher bags-. I see 
here gri.it mimhtrsof .slieeji. goats, oxen, and 
.isscs ; if tlicsc are ihiycd, and their skins 
blown, we may e.isily p.i^s tlie liver with tliein. 
1 sh.ill id'O w.mt the girths belonging to tho 
siimjiter-liorses ; with these,” adds lie, “ I will 
fasten the b.igs to one another, and h.mging 
stone.s to them, let them down into the wafer 
ins( 4 -,id of aiiehois., then tie up the b.ig.s at hotli 
ends, and wlien they are upon the w.iter, I.iy 
f.u-eincs upon fliem, anil cover them with 
earth. I will make )ou pre.-ently sensihle,” 
continnes he, •• that you eaimot .sink, for every 
b.ig will he.ir up two men, and tlie f.LMiine.s and 
the e.irtli will prevent them from .slijipiiig.” 

The geiier.ds, he.tring ihi.s, thought the in- 
vention ingenious, hut iinpu.s.sihle to be put in 
ptvictieu ; iheie being great numhers of lior.sO 
on llie otiier siile of the river to o]>pose their 
p.Lssagc, and these would at once break all their 
measures. The next d.iy the army turned 
hack again, taking a ililTerent ro.id from that 
which le.ul.s to Babylon, and marched to the 
village.s that were not burned, setting firo to 
those they abandoned, insomuch that the enemy 
did not ride up to them, but looked on, wonder- 
ing vvhieh way the Greeks meant to take, and 
what their intention was. Here, while the 
.soldiers were enijiloyed in getting provisioius, 
the generals and captains re-assemhled, and 
ordering the prisoners to he brought in, in- 
qiiircd concerning ’every country that lay round 
them. The prisoners informed them that 
there was to the south a road that led to 
Babylon and iMedia, through which they came : 
another to the cast, leading to Susa and Ecba- 
tana, where the king is said to puss the sum- 
mer and the spring ; a third to the west over 
tho Tigris, to Lydia and Ionia ; and that the 
road, which lay over the mountains to the 


2 Kara This 18 tho knoivn force of 

tho preposition accrecf as might bo shown by many ex- 
amples taken from tlio best authors. 

3 TccAcevT^y. Seo note 0, puge 1G9. ^ 
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nortli, led to ’ the CarJuchians ’Hus people 
they said, inhabited those mountain^ and that 
they were a warlike nation, and not sul^ect to 
the king , and that once the king s army, con 
sisung of one and tnenty thousand men, peue* ; 
tnted into their country, whence not one of. 
them returned, the roads being hardly passable 


1 Thu people came sflerwerOe to be 

better known under the lamo of Perth eiA 1 tbouJd 
not bat-e cdrssced this upon aa aulboriiy efleu u-egbl 
than that of Strahn , Tift ii rf T y{u, says he, n* n»» 
IJitfBjjajiiijiJtfMW x velai Knfitiii'tm St was 

the postentj of this very people with whom we eball 
Sod the Greeks ensaged in the next book, who, under 
the rooduct of their kisy Arsacea, freed Ihetr country 
from the d uouiiOD of the Seleuodes, end afterwards 
came a terror erea to the liomatu, who n ere so to the 
resto/miuikiad They are still called Curdes andtbeir 
c unlry Curdistan. PlutarrhioformsusthaCArUxerxee 
(the same against wboca thu expedit on was forioed) 
alCerwudsinarahedloto the coontry of the Cardurbians, 
at the bead of three bandred thousand foot and ten ' 
thousand horse, and that his ermyhad inallprubabdity 
been destroyed by fam oe, had not TanbaxiM, by infua. 
iof Into the Bind* of tbe tn-o kings of the Cardochiass 
a aataal distrust ladueed (heat Co make peace uitli the 
Feiiiaaa, 


[book 111. 

I But that tvbencrer there W'as a peace subsist. 
ing between them and the goiemor residing m 
I the plain, there vras an intercourse hetueea 
I the tiYo nations. 

The generals, heanng this, kept those pn. 
soners by themselrcs from uhom they receircd 
the intelligence of each country, uithout dis> 
covering what route they designed to take. 
Honeree, they found there iros a necessity to 
pass the mountains, and penetrate into the coun- 
try of the Carduchians for the prisoners iq> 
formed tbem, tba^ as soon as they had passed 
through it, they should arm e in Armenia, nhich 
uas a spauous and plentiful country, and of 
which Orontas tras gotemor uhence they 
might, without diiScuIty, march which nay so- 
ever they pleased Upon this they offered sacri- 
fice to the end that when they found it come- 
nienl they might depart, (for they w ere afraid the 
pass over the mountains might be possessed 
by the enemy,) and commanded the soIdier«, as 
soon as they bad supped, to get their baggage 
ready, then all to go to rest, and march upon 
the first order 
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I. The Greeks enter the territory of the Cardurhiens— They are haraued by enemlea , aod Vy tempeetuoua wea. 
thei,a&damT>D|| alasteep paMbewtby the Q«ibat»a% they ^^MeUtontwa e4pts\ee, whether there 
other road— Doe of them aSectiiiy Igoomuv, theycuttopieeca, hii eonpaoion. fearirgrthe same fate, promltei 
to lead them by a circaitnos and more eoDvemont path— II. T«o fhousaud chu.ea mea under bis gu deuce 
sent to occupy tiie heights— These orerpower the Barbanans, and eoable the rest of tlie Greeks null Cheiriua 
phus to Mcendiu safety— Xeuophon fuUo«a with tba baggage, hot has to Bght his way with some slaughter- 
The Greeks msreh orer the mounutnswiih great diftcully. and. iJoaely pursued ly the enemy, descend iut« 
the plwn od the btnUs of the nrer Ceotmes— III Here U.e> hall in tome nllnges, and looUog rotiod them 
alter a repose from a harassing march of tereo days, ftod themaelres beset 'vilb new dilTirulties— Three obsta* 
clea eppoie their passage of the nrer— Sy Xenophon** dream, the army, a* it were, freed from ImpedimenUi 
rroiseibyaford, and the skilful raaoegement of Xenophon cros\ot the stralagem wilb complete success— IV 
They enter the prormce of Armenia, and bamg passed She fountains of the nrer Tigrie. arrive at the leteee* 
ea, in Western Atoaema— Here, they make a Uuce with Tettbatui , but ai*. hotwnhsta&dmg, puTsned tad 
waylaid by his cumerous forces— V. Having left ih« elHsges, they rnramp mtbe open air, and suffer muthfren 
the snow— For some days ihey are near petUbingbythe cold, the depth of ibetnow, and the necessity of uar>^ 
dng without food, to escape the pursuit of the enemy— At length they toms to tiUagri replete with pnvUloDt 
wtiere they live eumptuously, and amuse themselree for seven days.— VL Setuugontiheoce with a guide, they 
losehiio ou the third day, by the fault of Chetrlsophus , and nsudering without guidance, arrive on Ueseteikh 
day at the river rhasis— After t«o days* manh Ihey approath the mouuUlo*, which they find occupied by lbs 
Clialybes, Tanchi, and Fbaslani.— V(I They odvance tbrougb the posseuioosof Ihe Thocbl, storm a furt, sad 
take many cattle, on which they subsist during Uieir marcli through the territory of the Cbalybes— Iltcicg 
passed the Karpasus, they journey through the country of the brylhiDl, aud procure a quantity of ptoihiow— 
The fortune of the Greeks now assumea ainure cheerful nvpect— Icavipg the country of tl>e Scylbisl, they 
leach Oyenmaa, suLd from tli« gocerout of that dwUict, Uiey vecelve a voluntary oS«c of a guide, wKo, ssh* 
proiniwd, brings tliem to the mounts 'nteches, whence, to their unipeakable Joy, they behold the ses, sn^ 
throwing together a heap of stones ns a trophy, theycrowuit ullhofleiinge to the gode— TIis guide Isbeih* 
leave, laden wUhvalaible pursiuta— VIIL ArriviDg among the Maemniaos, they traverse tbeir lerntury, a^ 
ascend the mountains of the Colchlsns, whocn they Cnddrewnup In battle array on the plateau— Hsvingreuin 
them, they descend to wcll-itocked viUag-s in the pla>n— Itcoce In two days they arrive at the les-sidr, ao* 
enter Trapetus, a Grecian dty— FovawiKiie montb they pasa their time in plnxiderlng the Colchlsns, psyirC 
their voirs to tbs gods, and celebrating fesbve games and eotertaluRieDis. 




liy till! li.iiiin of l-'riit; ami Ih.il rivulctt a 

kiiol of pi'iiliiMila of tlio iilaili, in uliUli I>/i>ruii, Itin 
1 Ka! TSJ rlf Tr/it !Al}lr« tj tM|MUl of Arnli'llla, sl.iml'', lilltl JlfliTU orilil niiito tlli'ir 

T<V;>:Te; ma/. Strabo iiifonm ui tli.it llu! Ilupbratvn ittr<.iina at a imIIhI Mijinin.K'otuni, Wlilrli, lio 

and Ti^rij both rise out of iiioinit Tauriii, tin* fonnor J .ij-*, ii about Ihroo d.i> >'Jouriioy from Kr/eroii, I hliall 
an the north of it, and the laller on tliu toiith, and that only add that Mine', in liii ihnrriptlon of |iaradi»e, calla 
the sources of these rivera are dl'danl from one aiiotlier this rher niD I'hutth, wtiich the .Seidnaitint loTi tram, 
about two tliousand live hundred atadia, 2i ii>.- lated IhoiiKh by tlie way It ii (irulty pl.iin 

ai a-nj-ai II K,*{it7ea 7t7 T.V{»rrrr 3^iJ' these letters uero not tione niiulo Use of by ^hnea; 
X'ki'ie; *ct/ Tinaaer/ty; iriscj/eef, I rannot onut, upon ' since ihodewi U'-cd the .Sam,tritau letteril till their cap. 
this occasion, an obserialion of tliu learned bi'hop of jniiyat Itabylon, and adopted the Syriae or Clialdaic at 
Avranclics, wlio says tliat the name of mount Taurus (heir return. 

comes from the general word TTO foru, which in tho o Ti>.wra/a> Tho author of the Klyimilogl. 

Clialdaic language signifies a inounlaiii, and is npplieablo cum thinlis that comes from t the renjon ho 

to every mnunhiin in the world : this he confirms by tho ^iyes for it is, becauho tbe watihos uere kept by the 
testimony i.f Diodorus Sicuius, who spe.ihing of thu tribes, yic* on rar feXceaat ai o;ji, 

Imilding of Taurominium in Sicily, calls tho mountain t.iyirui xa'i -rjiin fjXuxK -ir,; ioktS,-, jsa! Sion'{«, xce) 
Taurus upon which it stood kojof, a /nVf. Ilut it must tfirr,' «ara yaf ijiTj «{at cu}.!-,. PVom 

be observed, that tlie mountain from whence the Kii- thence, says lie, they say tho first, seeoiid, and third 
plirab's rises, is more properly a brancli of mount 'i’au- ^ wateli, heeause mm tribe watclied three lionrs. '1 he in. 
rus, wliicli Strabo in the same hook calls Alios. ’ yenlloii of theso wnlche', together with that of many 
Tournofort, who was upon the place, says, tiiat tho oilier military institutions, 1‘liuy ascribes to I’alcmcdei', 
Euphrates has two sources rising out of that mountain, ' « Ordinem cxercitus, signl datloiiem, tesscras , ilgllliu 
wliich sources form two beautiful rivulets, both called invenlit P.vlcmedes Trojano hello." 
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while they \>ere marching up the mountain served by the soldiers, contrary to order, thi 
Chemsophus gamed the top before hewas per. took it anay, and the men submitted, unle 
cetved by the enemy then ledforviard, and anyof themhappenedpriTatelytohaiereiainc 
the rest of the army, al fast as they passed tfie some boy or beautiful woman he ivas fond o 
summit, followed him into the nlli^es, that lay In this manner they marched that day, somi 
dispersed m the > alleys and recesses of the times fighting, and sometimes resUng iheir 
mountains selves The next day there u as a great storm 

Upon this, the Carduchians left their bouses, hoirever, they » ere obliged to go on , for thei 
and, with their wives and children, fled to the provisions failed them Chemsophus led th 
bills,wheretheyhadanopportunityof supplying van, Xenophon brought up the rear Hert 
themselves with pronsiona in abundance The the ways being narrow, the enemy made a bri-1 
houseswerewellfurnishedivitballsortsorbrass attack upon them, and, coming up dose, dis 
utensils, which the Greeks forbore to plunder diarged their arrow's, and made use of the 
neither did they pursue the inhabitants, m shngs so that the Greeks, sometimes pur&u 
hope, by sparing them, to prevail upon the Car* lOg, and sometimes retreaung, w ere obliged t< 
ducbians,sincethey were enemies tothe king, to march slowly and Xenophon often ordcrei 
conduct them through their country in a friendly the army to halt, when the enemy pressed hart 
manner but they took all the provisions they upon them Upon one of these orders, Chei 
with, for they were compelled to ithy ne- nsophiis, who used to stand stiU on the hkt 
cessity However, the Carduchunspaidnore occasions, did not stop, but marched faster thai 
gard to their imitations, nor showed any other usual, and ordered the men to follow By thi 
Eymptoms of a fnendJy disposition , and w hen it appeared there was something extraordinary 
the rear of the Greek army was descending hut they were not at leisure to send to him to 
from the top of the mountains into the villages, inquire the cause of this baste, so that tVe 
It being now dark, (for as the w ay was narrow, march of those m the rear bad the resemblance 
they spent the whole day in the ascent of the more of a flight than a retreat Here foil * 
mountains, and the descent from thence into brave man, Cleonymus, a Lacedemonian, who 
the Milages,^ some uf the CarducKians, gather* w-as wounded in tbo side by an arrow, that 
uig together, attacked the hindmost, and bllcd made its way both through his shield aed bu 
and wounded some of (hem with stones and huff coat Here also fell Basias, an Aresdunt 
arrows. They were but few in number, for whose head was pierced quite through withsn 
the Greek army came upon them unawares arrow 'IVhen they arrived at the place, where 
Had the enemy been mote numerous at that (hey designed to encamp, Xenophon imire 
tunc, great part of the army had been in dan diately went us be was to Cbeirisophusi snd 
ger in this manner they passed the ni^ht in blamed bun for not stopping, but obhgirg the 
the villages the Carductuans made fires oil rear to fly and fight at the same time " Ihre 
round them upon the mountains, and both bad we have lost tw'o brai'c and worthy 
their ejes upon one another be, « without being able either to bring theta 

As boon as it was day, the generals and the off, or to bury them " To this Cheirisophcu 
captains of the Greeks assembled, and resolved answered, Cast )Qur eyes upon tho^c mou-i 
to rcsen e only those sumpter-horses upon their tains, and ohserv e how Impassihlc they all sre. 
march that v\ cre neccssaty and most able, and Vou see there is but one road, and that a i(crp 
to leave the rest, and dismiss all the slaves they one It is, you may ohsine, possessed («> by 

bad newly taken for the great number of a great multitude of men, who stand ri^dy W 

sumpter horsesand slaves retarded their inarch, defend it. tor this reason, I marched hasCiif. 
and many of iheir men, by having charge of without staying for you, tlut, if popiUr, I 
these. Were unfit for arlion Besides, there ought prevent the enemy, and make wy«d 
bell g so many mouths, they were under a master of the pass , for our guides aisure u» 
necessity of provnding and carrying double the there u no other road.’* Xenophon rc|die»» 
quantity of provisions. This being resedved, ** 1 have two prisoners} for, when the enctnf 
they gave orders to have it put in caccuUon. molested us m our marcb, we placed sorre we* 
While, therefor*-, they were uyxin their march in ambusb, which gave us lime to breathe,*-^ 
after dinner, the generals placed themselves to having killed some of them, «o were s!»tf dr 
a lotTow |iass, and, whatever they found re- sitous of ukmg some alive, v*uh ihw new.lW 
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we miglit have gtiidcs who were uc(iuaiiitcd 
witli the countrj'.” 

The prisoners', therefore, being brought be- 
fore them, they ' questioned tlieni separately, 
whether tliey knew of any otlicr road than that 
whieh lay before them. One of them said he 
knew no other, thotigh he was threatened with 
divers kinds of torture. As he said nothing 
to the puri)ose, he was put to death in the pre- 
sence of the other. The survivor said, this 
man j)retended ho did not know the other road, 
because he had .a daughter married to a man 
who lived there ; but that he himself would 
undertake to comhiet us through a road that I 
was passable even for the sumpter-horses. ‘ 
Being asked whether there was an}* difliculc 
pass in that road, he said there was a summit, 
which, if not secured in time, would render 
the piissage impracticable. Upon this it was 
thought proper to assemble the captains, the 
targetcers, and some of the heavy-armed men ; 
and, having informed them how matters stood, 
to ask them whether any of them would show 
their gallantry, and voluntarily undertake this 
service. Two of tlic heavy-armed men ollered 
themselves : Ari.stonymus of Alethydria, and 
Agasias of Stympludus, both Arcadians. But 
Callimachus of Parrhasic, an Arwidiun, and 
Agasias, had a contest who should underudte it. 
The latter said that lie rvould go, and take 
rvith him volunteers out of the whole army. 
“ For I am well assured,” says he, ‘‘ if I have 
the command, many of the youth will follow 
me.” After that they asked if any of the light- 
armed men, or of their oflicer.s, would also be 
of the party. Upon whieh Aristeas of Chios, 
presented himself. He had, upon many occa- 
sions of this nature, done great service to the 
army. 

II. The * day was now far advanced ; so the 
generals ordered these to eat something, and 
set out, and delivered the guide to them bound. 
It was agreed that if they made themselves 
masters of the summit, they should make it 
good that night, and as soon as it was day, give 
them notice of it by sounding a trumpet; and 
that those above should charge that body of the 
enemy that was posted in the passage that lay 
before them, while those below marched up to 
their assistance with all the expedition they 
were able. When things were thus ordered, 

1 See note 1, pnge 231. 

2 Ka! 5-:, Sii'x,). Tliat is, the middle of the after- 
Dooii. See notu 5,- page 20:i^. 


they set forward, being about two thousand in 
number. And, notwitiistanding it rained most 
violently, Xenophon marched at the head of 
the rear-gnard towards the piisMigu before them, 
in order to dniw the attention of the enemy that 
way, and conceal ils much ns possible the mureh 
of the detachment. When Xenophon, with 
the rear-gnard, came to ^ a valley whieh they 
were to jiass, in order to climb the ascent, tlie 
Ihnbariuns rolled down ’ vast round Htoues, 
each n ton in weight, with others both larger 
and smaller. These being dashed against the 
rocks in their fall, the splinters * were hurled 
every way, whieh made it absolutely impossible 
to api)roaeh the road. Some of the cajitains 
despairing to gain this pu'-sage, endeavoured to 
find out another, and employed tiieniselves in 
this manner till it was dark. When they ima- 
gined they could retire without being seen, they 
went tiway to get their siqiper; for the rear- 
guard had not dined that day. However, the 
enemy continued to roll down stones all night, 
as was perceived by the noise they made in 
their full. In the meantime, those who marched 
round with the guide, surprised the enemy'.s 
guard as they were sitting round u lire; and 
having killed some of them, and forced other.s 

3 Si'c ijoto 1, piiyi* ‘C-'O. 

•t a/iajia/ci;. is licro a sub. 

btaulive.like i^ce!7(tx‘i in lliimer, amt iisuJ iu tliu biium 
tviuK with tliat ill tliu fulluiviii}; vt'rbc, 

c?^et7^9^6e uKo 

OfTl xxrU r7iyX>r,; jtotuuci ^UfAcipfece 

uyaioics rrir^r,;, 

T rriTlTca * - — 

where is thua oxpluined by tho Greek scholi- 
ast, >^4^6! liter- 

uhy eignihes stunes so large, that encli of them was a 
enrt loud, or what wo call a ton weight, 

5 This word happily expresses the 

impetuous disperhion of tho spVmters, when the stones 
were shattered by falling against the rocks. There is a 
passage in Euripides where this word without the pre- 
posUlou is very beautifully, or rather dreadfully, inudo 
use of, to express the scalteriug of tlic limbs of Cupii.. 
Dcus, when he wiis dashed to pieces by a Ihundeibolt 
just as he was scaling the battlements of Thebes. 

yiiaircs. rux^uv 
Zil/s vJv* ixTCrxY,ffl 
oi7(rai a'cevTct;* in Si /iXtiMUXUv 

*Etri^l)i^osciTO u>>}^Y,Xcuv 

K-OLtai fMv </f ^ ii; 

KiTjlf bt xcti xu>.* u; 

'EX/VciT** lU h' nri.TTiT 

** While o'er the h.-utlemcnis Capiunus sprung, 

Jove struck him with hb thunder, and the earth 
ilesounded with the crack; mean while mankind 
Stood all aghast ; from off the ladder's height 
His limbs were far asunder hurl’d, his hair 
Flew towards Olympus, to the ground his blood. 

His hands and feet whirl’d like Ixion’s wheel, 

And to the earth hU llamlni; body fell.'' 
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donn the precipice, they staid there, thuilung 
they had made themselves masters of the sum 
nut. But in this they w ere mistaVen, for there 
was still ail eminence above them, "ear which 
lay tlio narrow way, where the guard sa( 
Theie was indeed a passage from the pos* they 
had taken, to that the enemy w ere possessed 
mthe open road Here theyremainedthatiught 
As soon as it was day, they put themselves 
m order, and marched in silence against the 
enemy , and, there being a mist, came dose to 
them before they were perceived. IVhen th^ 
saw luu! another;, the trumpel sounded, and the | 
Greeks, shouting, made their attack Hovr> 
ever, the Barbarians did not stand to receive 
them, but quitted the road, very tew of them 
being killed m tbe flight foe they were pro. 
pared for expedition Cheirisophus and his 
men hearing the trumpet, immediately marched 
up the passage which lay before them The i 
rest of the generals took bye paths, each of 
them where he happened to be, and,dimbing 
as well as they could, ' drew up one another 
with their pikes, and these were tbe first 
who joined the detachment that bad gamed 
the post. Xenophon, with one half of the 
tear guard, marched up tbe same way those 
who bad the guide went, this road being the 
most convement for the sumpter horses , the 
other half he ordered to come up behind the 
baggage. In their march they came to a biU 
that commanded the road, and was possessed 
by the enemy, whom they were either to dis 
lodge, or to be severed from tbe rest of the 
Greeks The men, indeed, might have gone 
the same way the rest took, but tbe sumpter 
horses could go no other Bncouniging, tl>ere« 
fore, one another, they made thcic attack upon 
the hill *in columns, not surrounding it, but 
1 At fu^, from tiut la the l«»t au. 

thon sigoirei to dra r up aay tUng gCDcraUy So 
Dtoo. Cosioui uses tbe uoril wKn I e sa}s MstL An- 
toay ofthtfefdo i>cr« tlvutltiat taegtrybiiu 

to Cl« paira s svpulclirr, anil draw ium up to U e top of i 
it by tho ropoe that hun^ duunto dra v up tie iloore ' 
en ployed la tl e Hructiire of It «•(* *•« 

»» T, t »•» * * r»» rx- 

* ft *>* Wftf rn attXxtt V»i it tftmuittt 

e 0(^ ml tft VVbuarx*/ orf«aor{ 

o Is u • rosy learn from ArrUn 1 1 I U Thrtice 
* (?>*«>{) uytbe, >,» «*> a (s( (or a •«) 
•%««! mS ft T.v afUoalar •• 

•'*{ •**« ♦» • t/tmlnmi tfl 

nt “• »• ftftti ixn tr «.V Si tt% 

rtf mt Tf fimOn fn m>*m So ibat ff^ m U 

Vrupoilymanny ai J rurapu iMSrawa 

up la rulumio uU-ir aa Ariiu Mys Owie aieouay 
inora mca lu <lrpi.U l).aa la frooL 
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leaving the enemy room to run away, if they 
were ko disposed. Accordmglj, the BaiW 
nans, seeu g our men marching up the hill, 
eveiy one where he could, without discbargin| 
etcher their arrows or their darts upon those 
who approached the road, fled, and quitted 
the place. Tbe Greeks, having marched by 
this hill, saw another before them also pos 
sessed by the enemy This they resolved to 
attack likewise, but Xenopbon, considering 
that if he left the biU they had already taken 
without a guard, the enemy might repossess i^ 
and from thence annoy tbe sumpter horses ai 
they passed by them, (for the way being nar. 
row, there was a long flie of them ) ifs 
therefore left upon this hill, Ceptusodorus, 
the son of Cephisiphon, an Athenian, and 
Archagoras, a banished Argiv e, both captains , 
while be with the rest marched to the second 
biU, and took that also in the same manner. 
There yet remained a third, by much the steep, 
esk riia was the eminence that commanded 
the post where the guard was surprised at the 
fire, tbe night before, by the detachment. 
When tbe Greeks approached the lull, the 
Barbarians quitted it without staking a stroke 
so that ev ery body was surprised and suspected 
they left the place, fcanng to be auRounded 
and besieged in it But the truth was, that 
seeing from the eminence what passed behiadi 
they made haste away with a design to fsU 
upon the rear 

Xenophon, with the joungest of b« men, 
ascended to the top of this hill, and ordered 
I the rest to march slowly after, that fko t»^* 
captains, who were Icti behind, might jOiO 
them and that when they were all together 
they should choose some cv cn place in the tuaik 
and there stand to their arms. He had 
sooner given lus orders than Arcluigoras, the 
Argivc, came lljing from the enemy, and 
brought an account, that they wire dnica 
from the first hill, and that Cepi isodonis snd 
Amphicratcs, und all iLc rest wlo bad M't 
Icajed from the rock and joined the riar, vitr* 
slam Ibc Barbonaiis, after this 
came to ll e bill oj positc to that when \en** 
j boQ stood , and Xenoj bon treated with the®, 
by an intcrj nter, conccnin g « truce, and de* 
monded the dead fbiy consented to d«U«rt 
ihcm, irovided bo agricJ « ot Co burn iUtt 
vtilogcs. \ei opl on raina ll to tbit. Hk-r 
(Imi other part of the imuy »j} loached, and 
tLe»e WHO cnilojcd m ticaim^, ad the lar* 
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moved from the post tliey were in towards the 
same place. Upon this the enemy made ti 
stand, and when the Greeks beg'an to descend 
from the top of the hill to join those who \Yere 
drawn up in order of battle, they udrauced in 
great numbers, and with tumult ; and, after 
they had gained the top of the hill, which 
Xenophotv had quitted, they rolled down 
stones, and broke the leg of one of our men. 
Here Xenophon's armour-bearer deserted him, 
taking away his shield : hut Eurylochus of 
Lusia, an Arcadian, and one of the heavy- 
armed men, run to his relief, and covered botli 
himself and Xenophon with his shield, while 
the rest joined those who stood ready dniwn up. 

And now the Greeks were altogether, and 
quartered there, in many fine houses, where 
they found provisions in abuiuhuicc ; for there 
was so great a plenty of wine, that they kept it 
in plastered cisterns. Here Xenophon and 
Cheirisophus prevailed upon the Harharians to 
deliver up their dead in exchange for the guide. 
These, as far as they were able, tiiey buricil 
with all the honours that arc due to the 
memory of brave men. The next day they 
marched w'ithout a guide, and the enemy, botli j 
by fighting with them, and seizing all the 
passes, endeavoured to hinder them from ad- 
vancing. IVhenever, therefore, they opposed 
the vanguard, Xenophon, ascending the moun- 
tains from behind, endeavoured to gain some 
post that commanded the enemy, and by this 
means opened a passage for those who were in 
the van : and, when they attacked the rear, 
Cheirisophus ascended the hills, and endeav- 
ouring also to get above the enemy, removed the 
obstruction they gave to the march of the rear. 
Thus they were very attentive to relieve one 
another. Sometimes also the Barbarians, after 
the Greeks had ascended the eminences, gave 
them great disturbance in their descent, for 
they were very nimble ; and, though they came 
near to our men, yet still they got off, having 
no other arms but bows and slings. They 
were very skilful archers ; their hows were 
near three cubits in length, and their arrows 
above two. When they discharged their ar- 
rows, ^ they drew the string by pressing upon 


3 ETAzok si onroTI nSiieily, tr^os iS xutu wu 

Ijsu tS irsSJ tr^i^cthotris. This passage has, I 

nd, very much puzzled the translators. Both Leun- 
lavius and Hutchinson have attempted to mend it : but 
without entering into the merits of those amendments, 
shall produce a pa-ssage out of Arrian, which will, I bc- 


thc lower part of the how with their left foot. 
< Tliese arrows pierced throngii the sliields anti 
corslets of our men, wlio, taking them up, 
made use of them iuslead of darts, by fixing 
thongs to them. In these places the Cretans 
were of great service. They were coiimianded 
by Stratocle.s, n Cretan. 

III. Tliis day they staid in the villages 
situate above the pl.iin that e.vtends to the 
river Centritc.s, wliicli is two Jiiindred feet 
hro.id, and tiie honndary between Armenia and 
the country of die Cardudiians. Here tiic 
Greeks rested tliemselve.s. This river is about 
si.x or seven st.idia from the Carducliiaii moun- 
tains. Here, therefore, they staid with great 
.satisfaction, having plenty of provisions, and 


licre, not only explain tlii.<, biital-o iliuu* tliat nonineiul- 
meiit at .all nero.e.iry. The jiwfage 1 inr.in, ly, wlirru 
ho U speaking nf the Indian nreherH, who, llUu llieao 
C.oilni'hi.iuiln Xeiioplion, a'sljled tlienuelfei wilJi iJudr 
left font in dr.wving tlielr strong kowi*. It it ll.i^i, cl /cU 

Tlicl airori rixiy (I txc.fiy lft,ur,sit rij 

fifUiti ti n’iir' x-il TcHti xJtcc irl <>» jri' Dimi, xal 
rj TtJi TJ i>r., ;*>-({• cjut iar<;lusri, T>,t 

tU'i.r ItJ tr/.'ij aT.t>.a>e,ri;, Where .VeilopIloll 
fays whieii all Irandaturs have been de- 

jiirous to alter, .trri.nn s.ayj \yhir)), I think, 

sunirietitly exj>!.iin'i it. The only thing tliat reinalni Is 
to take away the eomina after rijte, tliat *(‘1 ti xuru 
tea In.iy belong to t. 3 TiJ, r'lp.t/ij, nr, 

mid not to ib.*»r eir la/it, ni both la-niicliulils and 
llulehlioon liavi) traiolaied it j the flrat Iiaviiig laid, 
iicrcot, rmicturi tanittm, reriut iiiKiin par Am urctu 
lemicliitnt J and llutchlnioii nerror, ctii/t ttiipUat mis. 
suri cssent, nd linum arcus paricin adtlucciaiiC : lieitlier 
of ivhieh h.a3 any nieaiiing, for I appeal to all niy brother 
archers, (having the honour to ho of tliat miinber,) or 
indeed to any oilier person, whether they understand 
what is meant by drawing the string to llio lower part 
of the bow. After all this, I desire I may not be tluiuglit 
to claim any ndv.atilage over thoso two learned gentle, 
men by tins discovery, sinco I am entirely persuaded, 
tiiat had they clianccd to cast their eyes upon Arrian, 
while tlio difTicnUics of this passage were fresli in their 
memories, wliicli liapponed to be iny case, tliey would 
h.avo made llie same or a better use of it. D’Abbin. 
court has left out that part of the passage that occasions 
tho difliculty. 

■t Ttf cl TC^ivpcecTCC 2^* rus ocff'siZuy xa) Six tUs 

i^usixut. Wo find tho posterity of tlicso Curdiieidans 
using tlio aaino weapons witlt tho same success against 
tile Koumns in tlio expedition of Sfarcus Crnssus, tho 
deatii of wlioso son, wlio was pierced by tlieso irresistl. 
bio arrows is so pathetically described by I’lutarcli. 
Mark Antony, and his inen,-in tlieir unfortunate re- 
treat, felt tim violent effect of them, which drew from 
him this exclamation, ’"fl /xC^ict ! Happy Uie ten lliou. 
sand Greeks, who, being pursued by tho samo onomies, 
retreated witli so much hotter success I but, alas I ids 
thoughts and lieait were in Egypt, wliitlior Iio was 
hastening, for which reason all tho disadvantages Ids 
array suffered from tho Porthlnns wore grievous to liiai, 
rather as they were delays llinn defeats. 
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often calling to mmd (he difficulties tliey bad 
undergone! for, during the seien days they 
had marched through the country of the Car- 
duchians, they %\ere continually fighting and 
aulTercd more than from all the attempts of the 
king and rmaphemcs Looking upon them 
belves, therefure, as ireed from these hardships, 
they rested uith pleasure But, as soon as it 
M os day, they saw a body of horse on the other 
side of the nver, completely armed, and ready 
to oppose their passage , and, above the horse, 
another of foot drawn up upon an eminence, to 
f inder them from penetrating into Armema 
These were Annemans, hlygdonians, and' 
Cbaldceans, all mercenary troops, belonging to j 
Qrontas and Artuchus The Chaildxans were 
said to be a free people, and warbke , their 
arms were long shields and spears The emi- 
nence upon which they were drawn up, was 
about three or four hundred feet from the 
Flier The only road the Greeks could dis 
coier, led upwards, and seemed to have been 
made by art Oiec against this road tbe 
Greeks endeaioured to pass tbe nver but, 
upon trial, they found the water came up aboie 
their breasts , that the met was rendered un- 
e\ en by large slippery stones j and that it was 
not possible far them to hold their arms in the 
water, which, if they attempted, they were 
home away by the stream, and, if they earned 
them upon their beads, they were exposed to 
the arrows, and the Other missiie weapons of 
the enemy They retired, therefore, and en 
camped on the banka of tbe nver 
From hence they discovered a great number 
of armed C-irducldans, who were got together 
upon the mountain, in tbe very place where, 
they bad encamped the night before Here 
the Greeks were very much duheartened, see 
rng on one side of them snier hardly passable, 
iind the banks of it coierod with troops to ob> 
struct their passage, and, on the other, tbe 
Carduchians ready to fall upon tbcis rear. If 
they attempted lU This day, therefore, and 
the following night, they rcmuincd in tbe same 
1 lace under great perplcjiity Here "Senopbon 
hodadreum ho thought he wasincbams, uid 
that his chains breaking asunder of tbcir own 
accord, he found himself at libcrtj, and went 
w bitbersoev cr be pleased. As toon os the first 
diwn of day appeared, he went to Cbemso* 
jhu*, and told him be was in hopes cicry thing 
would he well, and tojuaiiucd him wilU his 
driani Chetrt»o{ bus was phase ( to fear ft 


[cook U 

and, while tbe mom advanced, all the generals 
who were present offered saenffee, and the very 
first victims were favourable. Assoon therefore 
as the saenffee was over, the generals and cap- 
tains departing ordered the soldiers to ' get their 
breakfast. 17hile Xenophon w as at breakfast, 
two young men came to him, for it was well 
known that all persons might have free access 
to him at his meals , and, that, were be even 
asleep, they might wake him, if they had any 
thing to communicate concernmg the opera, 
tions of the war These youth informed him, 
that while they w ere getting brush w ood for 
I the fire, they saw on the other side of the 
' nver, among the rocks that reached do vn to 
it, an old man, and a woman with some maid 
scrv ants, hiding something, that looked like bags 
full of clothes, in tbe hollow of a rock That, 
seeing this, they thought they might securely 
pass the nver, because the place was inacccs .1 
ble to the enemy a horse So they undressed 
[themselves, and taking their naked daggers ui 
their hands, proposed to swim over, but the 
nver being fordable, they found themselves ott 
tbe other side before the river came up totbcit 
middle, and having taken tbe clothes, Rpu 
sed it • 

Xenophon bcanng this made a btiaboa 
himself, and ordered wine to be given to the 
youths to do the same, and that they should 
address their pray era to the gods, who bad sent 
the dream, and discovered the passage to com 
plcte tbcir happiness. After tbe libation, he 
immediately earned the two youths to Cheiri 
Eopbus, to whom they gave the same account. 
Cbeirisophus, heanng this, made hbations also. 
After that, they gave orders to the soldiers lo 
get their boggage ready. Then, asacmhlm# 
the generals, they consulted w ith them in vvhst 
manner they should pass tbe nver with m*** 
advantage, and both overcome those «i<? J 
posed them in front, and secure ihcmwhc* 
against the others, who threatened their 
And It was resolved that Cheimophu* shod'* 
lead the van, and pass over with one Ulf ^ 
the army, whde the other staid with 
plioii I and time the suenpter horses, with * 
tbosQ that attended the army, should {•«* 


I I !>«?• UsoUsIrJ tUslA 

MOM itoiM» MX* uf U |tM* aai huotfU*, 

T« » •;* I. kW M 01-^.w. 

wWr* •{.»»♦• i« ttut »X tb0 t//T»a 
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the middle. After this disposition- was made, 
they began their march. The two youths led 
the way, keeping the river on their left. They 
had about four stadia to ga before they came 
to the ford. 

As they marched on one side of the river, 
several bodies of horse advanced on the other 
opposite to them. When they came to the 
ford, and to the bank of the river, the men 
stood to their arms, and first Cheirisophus, 
with a garland upon his head, pulled off his 
clothes, and, taking his arms, commanded aU 
the rest to do the same : he then ordered the 
captains to draw up their companies in ® co- 
lumns, and march some on his left hand, and 
some on his right; In the meantime the 
priests offered sacrifice, and poured the blood 
of the victims into the river ; and the enemy, 
from their bows and slings, discharged a volley 
of arrows and stones, but none of them reached 
our meji. After the victims appeared favour- 
able, all the soldiers sung the p^an and ^ shout- 
ed, all the women answered them ; for the men 
had many mistresses in the army. 

Immediately Cheirisophus, with his men, 
went into the river; and Xenophon, taking 
those of the rear-guard, who were most pre- 
pared for expedition, marched back in all] 
haste to the passage opposite to the road that 
led to the Armenian mountains, making a feint 
as if his design was to pass the river in that 
place, and intercept the horse that were march- 
ing along the bank of it. The enemy, seeing 
Cheirisophus with his men passing the river 
with great ease, and Xenophon with bis forces 
marching back in all haste, were afraid of be- 
ing intercepted, and fled with precipitation to 
the road that led from the river up into the 
country. Having gained that road, they con- 
tinued their march up the mountains. As 
soon as Lycius, who had the command of the 
horse, and JEschines, who commanded the 
targeteers belonging to Cheirisophus, saw the 
enemy flying with so much haste, they pur- 
sued them, the rest of the soldiers crying out 


2 6‘^kvs. See note 1, page 238. 

3 SI ctl yvvmKH, 
The first is known to be a military shout, the other is 
properly a supplicatory acclamation of women : so Ho. 
mer says of the Trojan women addressing their prayers 
to Minerva, 

a; S’ o’a.cAuj'-J cZaai ’AS-.-r^ atUyit, 

Upon whicli the Greek Scholiast observes, fwi Si av-nj j 


to them that they would not be left behind, but 
would march up the mountain in a body. 
When Cheirisophus had passed the river with 
his forces, he did not pursue the horse, hut 
marched along the bank against the other body 
of the enemy that was posted upon the upper 
ground. These, finding themselves abandoned 
by their horse, and s leing our heavj’-armed 
men coming up to attack them, quitted the 
eminence that commanded the river. 

Xenophon therefore perceiving every thing 
went well on the other side, returned in all 
haste to the army that was passing over ; for, 
by this time the Carduchians were seen descend- 
ing into the plain, as if they designed to fall 
upon the rear. Cheirisophus had now pos- 
sessed himself of the eminence, and Lycius, 
while he was pursuing the enemy, with a few 
of his men, took part of their baggage that was 
left behind, and in it rich apparel, and drinldng 
cups. The baggage of the Greeks, with those 
who had charge of it, was yet passing ; when 
Xenophon, facing about, ■* drew up his men 
against the Carduchians. He oi’dered all the 
captains to divide their several * companies into 
“ two distinct bodies of twenty-five men each, 
and to extend their ’ front to the ® left, and that 
the captains with the leaders of these distinct 
bodies should march against the Carduchians, 
while the “hindmost men of every file posted 
themselves upon the bank of the river. 

Now the Carduchians, when they saw the 
rear reduced to a few by tbe departure of those 
who had the charge of the baggage, advanced 
the faster, singing as they came on. Upon this, 
Cheu’isophus, seeing all on his side was secure, 
sent the targeteers, the slingers, and archers to 
Xenophon, with directions to do whatever he 
commanded : but he, as soon as he saw them 

4 Atria ra eirSa Wire. See note 2, page 1S8. 

5 See note I, page 171. 

0 ita/iariat. See note I, page 223. 

7 Tliis is tlie reverse of tw 

wlueli was explained in note 1, page 233. As therefore 
£ 3 -/ is a disposition, in wliicli tlio dcptli very much 
exceeds the front, so ,3 another, in which 

the front very mucli exceeds the depth. 

^ *5 arriSr,;, jpg ancient masters of tacticn 

inform us that iiri Sc^u aSTtet, L’ airrlSa xAmi, n-ern 
words of command among Greeks for tlio foot; 
signifying to the pike, that is to the right, and tk® ^ 
conJ to the shield, that is to the loft: and thattko^^^ 
of comiuand for tho liorsa were the same 
but that instead of the second tliey said 
to the bridle. " r-k k'-”* 

9 Oijttyc-!;. These 
bringers-up, that is 
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coming down the hill, sent a messenger totliein 
ith orders to holt, as soo') ns they came to 
the ruer , and that, when they saw him begin 
to pass It with his men, they should come for> 
ward in the water on each side opposite to' 
him, ' the darters with their fingers in the 
* slings of their darts, and the archers with 
their arrows on the stnng, as if they designed 
to pass over, hut not adiance far into the river 
At the same time he ordered his own men, 
when they came near enough to the enemy (o 
reach them with their shngs, and the heavy- 
armed men 'struct their shields with their 
pikes, to * sing the pxan, and tush at once upon 
the enemy and, when they were put to fiight, 
and the trumpet from the nver * sounded a 
charge, to face about to the nght, * and that the 
hindmost men of every file should lead the 
way, and all make what haste they could to the 
nver, which they w ere to pass in their ranks, 
that they might not hinder one another , telling 
them that he should look upon him as the 
bravest man, who first reached the opposite side 
The Corduchians, seeing those who remain* 
ed, but few in number, (for many even of those 


wbo had orders to stay, were gone, some to 
t^e care of the sumpter horses, some of thtir 
h^gngc, and others of ' other things) came Up 
boldly towards them, and began to use their 
slings and bows But, when the Greeks 
singing the pman, ran forward to attack them, 
they did not stand to recewe them, (for thoUj,h 
they were well enough armed for a sudden on 
, set, and retreat upon the mountains they in 
habited, yet they were not all so to fight hand 
to hand ) In the meantime the trumpet 
sounded, upon which the enemy fied much 
faster than before, and the Greeks, facing 
I about, passed the nver in all haste Some of 
the enemy seeing this, ran back to the nver, 
and wounded a few of ous men with their ar 
row s , but manyof them, ei en when the Greeks 
were on the other side, were observed to con 
tmue their flight. In the mean time those wl o 
bad met them in the rner, earned on by then 
courage, adianced unseasonably, and repas«cd 
It after Xenophon and his men were on the 
other side i by this means some of them also 
were woundei 

t IV Tbeormybav'ingpasscdthe mcr about 
noon, drew up in tbcir ranks, and, in this tnoiw 


1 TheJisoro or dart, w*s pr«p«ri) 
pwl of ths arn< both of ibe tar;«l«en and Kebt amied 
mea, M tbs readrr wUla««, it he pleases to east I u eye 
upon noted, page KH, where he wUl also find that these 
were d Serent coips, and diBeicaWy anped , so that 
O Ablancoort should not hare eonprehended aoder the 
general name of gtiu dt trait, the targeteers, aiingers, 
and archers, whtna Cheirlsophas sent to the leliefor 
XenophuD _ I 

2 Airyska e^Tsur rt& A'a)'>vliiVd<u rl I'OfCt revs I 

IcstkXm re di'rvXy nu esorw. Hcsyrfalus. 

Is what the Romans called amenfun, the thong or skog, 
with wl icb they lanced their darts. 

3 Acrt>^,{y 1 hare said “when the heary armed 
Oicn struck their shields with their p kes," because Ibe 
eer r, qc shield, property tKlonged to the hearyjmned 
men, as may be seen in note Q> page IC* lie light 
arn^ tneo being a>rva»e 7h as Arr an aajs there, with. 
out a shield, and the torgefeen baring erXeev Cbelr 
p kes npnn an alUck, continued among the Creeks In 
Alexa der e lime, as may be seen in Arrian. 

a Ilaja, r«<TK, See note 8, page 169. 

5 O eaXe yarel rJ esAi^«»» This leems to 

hats deserted the altenUon of the rommcBUhni ** 
wAiuJmtt rT,f^iur, trttj body knows, slioldes to sound 
athsrge as rs istMaeTiritt ei;^ tor to sound arctrrat 
why Vhetrlora si ould Xeni phon older a chsjga to V* 
sounded, when hU men were to retreat f 1 Imagine his 
loleniiaQ rras to make Ibe enemy fly the (aster, that 
aothey miglit bs at a greater diitanr* fiou then, tihea 
tl'ey were engaged In passing the rirrr} and Ibis seems 
to bars been Ike eOeet of U, foe Xro. pkon trdj kU us 
presenOT, Ihal when tU tnunpst aoundej, Iht (near 
fled mwrh laslrt than belueo. 

a f» >#{•. vr«iM>ua,i«gsnu 


ner, marched at once over tbe plain of Ar- 
menia, mtennued with lulls of an easy ascei t, 
making nu less than five parasangs for tbero 
were no villages near the nver, by reason of the 
I continual Wars with the Carduchians IIov 
' ever at last they came to a large village, that 
bad a palace in it belonging to the * satrap, 
and upon most of the houses there were tur 
rets here they found provisions m ubundanct 


I from (bis place they made, in two days march, 
ten parasangs, UU they were adtanced above 
the head of the Tigns From thence they 
roadu fifteen parasangs m three daj»’ tnarcb, 

I and came to the nver Tcleboas Thc'nnr. 
though not large, was beautiful, and bad nw f 
fine villages on its banks i this country 
called (he western part of Arroem*- ^ 
govcnior of it was Tenlazus, who had bthauJ 


1 t are fuUow »d tbs LCao (sssiutT pi !> 
(ransiktiag tits xiurd. IfulrhiosuD Ss)S It skou-J b* 
l*« bee»u*s Xenophntl Hss rery UtelJ t "Id u«, lb»* 
thssilJ ert hod • great inknlr mistresses is th (beai{ tsi 
in that ros* U Uieuld hars been ovt 

9 Tw rsirta*«. Srs note S png* 

SOrses ) ^rsrsui s«, acl,< li I>,m»t/l«s fkfc 
Irrensgirrs great ewaimrDdaUocis (•> (his perh-t 
lays, that by tbs (tmrheness ef It, and lu 1* 

1 s IhsauiW almosllsyt Wfuts ear eyes lbs 
afihsrlssr 
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coming <Iown tbe hill, sent a messenger to them 
nith orders to bait, as soon as they came to 
the rner, and that, when they saw him hegm 
to pass It with bis men, they should ci 
Mard in the iiater on each side opposite to 
him, ‘ the darters with their fingers in the 
*sbng9 of their darts, and the arcbeis with 
their arroMs on the string, as if they designed 
to pass over, but not advance far into the river 
At the same tune be ordered bis own men, 
when they came near enough to the enemy to 
reach them with their slings, and the heavy- 
armed men ‘struck their shields with their 
pikes, to * sing the piiean, and rush at once upon 
the enemy and, w ben they w ere put to flight, 
and the trumpet from the nver ‘sounded 
charge, to face about to the nght, ‘ and that the 
hindmost men of every flle should lead the 
way, and all make what baste they could to the 
nver, which they were to pass m tbcir ranks, 
that they might not hinder one another , telling 
them that he should look upon him as the 
bravest man, who fir»t reached the opposite side 
The Carduchians, seeing those who remain 
ed, but few in number, (for many even of those 


t ’AMtniet*i The dsor «>• or ^art, was proprril 
part ot the arms both of tbe targeteers end light omwe 
men, at the reader will tee, if ha plaatci to rut I Itera 
uponnoted, page IffT, where ha will 6oi that (beta 
were different corpa, and differcntlr armed, to tiat 
D Ablaocoort ihould not have comprehended aader the 
general name of genr <fe tratt the targeteers, aliDgert, 
and archerf, wlioai,CbelrltopUui tent to tbo reUrf<f 
Xenophuo 

2 ijwael fftifvt etc. A •yavlulrfcj »» *••<<« mt 

SumnXtut ep nv itctfcbiat. AvrAe 

Uwl at the Romant called orneatuia, the thong or dlog, 
w ith wl ich the; lanced tfaeir dvlt. 

3 Arr(4*r; 1 have ttid “w-lien the bravf anaed 

men tUurk their tUelde with ll eir p kea, txrauae the 
•r« r, I r ah eld, properly belonged to the hearf armed 
arn, at nay be teen la note C, page ]C~ The bghi 
armed mcD being evivaee'^er at Arr au aa)i there, with- 
out a thleld, and the lorgrteera harfog wUmr, theCr 
p ket upon an attack, conUDued among tbe Creeks (n 
Alexa ider i time, as tnay be aeen in Artiau. 

4 Ilaiet (wTWa See note 8, page IKX 

b O waXr yMrri rrj*itn t) TbU leemt to 

hart deterred the alteoU n of the commeotat rii «• 
etliujatv every body fcnoi«f,tlglildeetoetKir d 

a rharge u ris ■aXemw eru&roe to MutdaretrrtI 
wl r therefare tbouM Xennphun order a charge |i> be 
■ouiijed, When hit meti were to retreat f 1 imagloe bit 
iateoUan waa to make tbe rnrmy fiy the fatter, that 
to they D Ight he at a greater dlttanre fiooi thrM,rrhea 
they were engaged lo paulng tbe river | and U b teeme . 
to have been the effect of It, fur Xenophon w Jl trU ue 
pteaenUr, tbal when tbe trumpet aouoded, the eatiay ' 
ddd aurb ftttff tboB bf/urt. ; 

Q Ft >•{«>» See >ioU$,j>ageSll ' 


who had orders to stay, weie gone, some to 
take care of the sumpter horses, some of tbeir 
baggage, and others of ^ other things) came up 
boldly towards them, and began to use thoi 
slings and bows But, when the Greeks, 
singing the pman, ran forward to attack tbem, 
they did not stand to receive them, (for though 
they were well enough armed for a sudden on 
set, and retreat upon the mountams they in- 
habited, yet they were not all so to fight hand 
to hand ) la tbe meantime tbe trumpet 
sounded, upon which the enemy fied much 
faster than before, and the Greeks, facing 
about, passed the nver in all haste Some of 
the enemy seeing this, ran back to tbe rner, 
and wounded a few of out men with their ar 
rows , but many of them, even when the Greeks 
were on the other side, were observed to cun 
tinue their flight. In the mean time those who 
had met tbem in the nver, earned on by Cbetr 
courage, advanced unseasonably, and repareJ 
It after Xenophon and hia men were on tie 
other side , by this means some of them also 
were wounded. 

i IV The army having passed tbe nver about 
noon, drew up m their ranks, and, in thu man 
ner, marched at once over the plain of Ar- 
menia, iiiterioixed with hills of an easy ascent, 
making no less than five paiasangs for tbeta 
ircre no tillages near tbe nver, bf reason of tie 
continual wars with the Carduchians How 
ever at lost they came to a large village, tbu 
bad a palace in it belonging to the 'sairsp, 
and upon most of the houses there were fur 
rets here they found prov isions tti abundance 
From this place they made, In two days’ march, 
ten parasol gg, till they were advanced above 
ibc bead of the Tigris. From thence ibry 
made fifteen parasangs m three days’ momb, 
and came to the nver Tclehoas. The ’ nref, 
though not large, was beautiful, and tad nw y 
fine villages on its banks this country ws* 
called the western part of Armenia. Tb* 
govcnior of u was Tcnhaius, who had bcba»r4 


^ I I iwe fullonej th* Ftoa tDUUvrv^r* 

tranaUUpy Uii wurd. ilutthliuuD •«)« U »l>-iU<( t* 
Xroophno l)u very liUly us 
UiuaaU ef* W agTratmanyaUCMM^ t»lt)ilb«ai) V** 
la tkat ra*e ii -bculJ h*r» 
a Tw ra-(«ru. duI* i, pt^yi 107 
aOStil i Dri>>«Ol>u 1'^ 

Uwo* |tvrt (frat rooiiiwa<l*Uoa< t« tMi lw(l"l- l^ 

•aystSut ty Ik# ci.ocl**«W»*of It, I* 

U,iit»»oibor klouMtUyt t^tvn #o» s***^*^ 
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a prisoner, be brought bun with him This 
man bad a ' Persian bow and qui\er, and *Bn 
Amatonian battle a:re,^nd, being asked of wbat 
country be was, be said be Mas a Persian, and 
that be went from tbe army of Tenbazus to 
get pronsions. Upon this they asked bita of 
what numbers that army consisted, and with 
Mbat intention it uaa assembled. He answer- 
ed, that Tenbazus, besides bis own army, bad 
mercenary troops of Chalabians and Taochi- 
ans; and, that his design was to attack tbe 
Greeks in their passage oi er the mountains, as 
they marched through the defile, ivbudi tias 
their only road. 

The generals, heanng this, resoUed to as- 
semble the army, and, leaiing a guard m tbe 
camp under the command of Sophxnetus of 
Styinphalus, they immediately set fonrard, tak- 
ing the prisoner with them for their guide. Af- 
ter they bad passed the mountains, tbe targetcers, j 
who marched before the rest, as toon as they' 
dtscoiered the enemy’s camp, ran to it with 
shouts, without staying for the heavy-armed 
men. The Batbanans, bearing tbe tumult, 
did not stand their ground, but fied. How- 
ever some of them were killed, and about 
tnenty horses uken, as was also the tent of 
Tenbazus, in which they found beds u ith ail- 
ver feet, and dnnking cups, with some pn<on- 
ers, who said they were bis bakers and cup- 
bearers. Ayben the commanders of the heavy- 
armed were informed of all that pass^ they 
determined to return in all hasto to their own 
mp, lest any attempt should be made upon 
they bad left there , and immediately or- 1 
ng a retreat to be sounded, they returned, 1 
id arrived ihcru the same day 1 

V Tbe next day they resolved to march] 
aiiay with dll the baste they could. Uforetbo 
enemy should rally their forces, and possess 
themselves of the pass. Tlicir baggage therefore 
bang presently ready, they set forvv ard through 
a deep snow with many guides , and basing 
the same day passed the eminence upon wbicb 
Tenbazus designed to attack them, they en- 
camped. From thence they made three march. 
cs through a desert, and came to the X.oph- 
rates, which they passed, the water commg up 
to their navel. It was said the sources of this 


1 n.tr.aM Sr* psctiua. 
sUiuWl U>« tlrtrLs 

C >•«« * (riiv-t soUta I 

WVr* b* lu-Vr* lUu 
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nver were not far olf. From thence tley 
made, in three days’ march, fifteen parasing', 
over a plam covered with deep snow The 
last day’s march was very gnevous, for the 
north wind, blowing full m their faces, quite 
parched and benumbed the men. Upon this 
one of the priests advised to sacrifice to the 
wind, which was complied with, and (he vebe 
mence of it visibly abated. The snow was a 
fathom m depth, insomuch that many of the 
slaves and sumpter-horses died, and about 
thirty soldiers. They made fires all mght, for 
they found plenty of wood in the place where 
they encamped, and those who came late. bar. 
mg no w ood, tbe others w ho w ere before amv cd, 
and bad made fires, would not allow them to 
warm themselves till they bad given them a 
shore of (be wheat, or of the other provisions 
they had brought with them. By this ex- 
change they relieved one another’s wants In 
the places where tbe fires were made, the 
snow being melted, there vrere Urge pits which 
reached down to the ground, this oiftirdcd on 
opportunity of mcaauruig the depth of the snow. 

From thence tbe> morcbed nil tbo next day 
through tbe snow, when many of them contract- 
ed the * bubmy. Xenophon, who commanded 
tbe rear, seeing them ho upon tho groundl 
knew not what their distemper was but bung 
informed by those who were acquainted with 
It, that It was plainly the bubmy, and that, if 
they ate any thing, they would nse again, he 
vveutto tbe baggage, and.vvlutevcrrcfreshmcats 
be found there, be gave some to those vvho 
vvero aiSicted with this distemper, and sent 
persons able to go about, to divide (be rest 
among others, who weru m the some coodi- 
I tion and os soon os they had eaten somcthirg, 
they rose up, and continued their march. Bur* 
ing which, CLeirisopLut camu to a vilfter. 
just ns It was dark, and, at a fountain, without 


3 Til* lulim/ U » dUuiop»rrr»*l*''l 
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ground , the mouth teserabling that of avreil, but 
spacious below , there was an entKmre dag for 
the cattle, but the inhabitants descended by 
ladders In these houses were goats, sheep, 
cows, and fowls, wth their young All the 
cattle were maintained within doors with fod- 
der There was also wheat, barley, and Icgn- 
mens, and ‘ beer in jars, in which the maft it- 
selt floated even with the hrims of the vessels, 
and with it reeds, some la^e and others small, 
without joints These, when any one was 
dry, he was to tahe into bis mouth and suck 
The liquor was very strong, when unnuxed 
with water, and exceeding pleasant to those ^ 
who were used to it 

Xenophon invited the bailifi' of this village 
to sup with him, and encouraged him with tins 
assurance, that his children should not be taLcn 
from him, and that, when they went away, they 
would leave his house full of provisions in re* 
turn for those they cook, provided be perform- 
ed some signal service to the army, by con 
ducting them, tiU they came to another nation 
The hailiH' promised to perform this, and, oa 
an instance of his good will, informed them 
where there was wine buned. The soldiers 
rested that night in tbcir «everal quarters in 
the midst of plenty, keeping a guard upon the 
hailiiT, and having an eje at the same time 
upon his children The next day Xenophon, 
taking the hailiif along with him, went to 
Cbeinsophus, and, in every village through 
which he passed, made a visit to those who 
were quartered there , and found them ever)* 


1 O*!,, Literally, barley nine Dt«Inrus 

v rulua telU us, that OslrU, that U, tf • EgypUan Hso 
cbui was the iowntor of malt liquor, as arrlirf to those 
couatiU* where rloes d d nut succeed, wbirb Is the 
reason asslrncd by Herodotus fur U e LrypUsm iisir^ 
IL This wu also the liquor used ia traoce, til tie 
time <r the emperor Trubut, when vines were first' 
planted there 11 ny says tl ey called it eemoo, « word I 
1 r bal ly derived from ctno if, which, acnoor the ao. I 
me l Cauls, sl^nuded beer dullao, wl o was gortmur 
bt fiance, before he was emperor, vests bis spleen 
ayainst malt liquor, uhirh necesaity, or rather Icmw 
ranee in I It time, bsd male the drink of thateoontry 
As there Is a great deal of poetry iu the Isveulioa both 
of the person of this unknown Bacchus, aod ufhlsqutlL 
ties, the reader may Sot be displeased to find tbvepU i 
f ram hrre i 

Tr 1 era, J’A.a.ws , ^ j,,, IWev* 

O. r .V r 

Ki .w . .r«c sl-ia fi H „ Katr, 

T« ei, ^ vs ^ea e* ervexrv 

Tf »» Xf’ aotsu. Xwora, 
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where feasting and rejoicing They all would 
force him to sit down to dinner mth tbeza, 
and he everywhere found the tables coveted 
with lamb, kid, pork, veal, and fowls, with 
plenty of bread, some madeofwhcat, and some 
of barley When any one bad a muid to 
dnnk to his fnend, he took him to the jar, 
where he was obhged ta stoop, and, sucking, 
dhok like on ox. The soldiers gave the boiLfl 
leave to take w hatever he desired , but he took 
nothing, only wherever he met with any of 
bis rdatioDS, he earned them along with hua 
^Vben they came to Cheirisophus, they found 
them also * feasting, and crowned with gar. 
lands made of hay, and Anneiuaa boys, m 
Barbarian dresses, waiting on them To these 
they signifled by signs what they would hate 
^ them do, as tf they had been deaf As soon 
as Cbeinsophus and Xenophon had embraced 
one another, they asked the bfUblT, by their 
interpreter who spoke the Persian language, 
what country it was ife answered, Armenia 
After that they asked him forwhomthe horses 
were bred He said for the king, as a tribute 
He added that the neighhounig country was 
inhabited by the Chaljbianr, and informed 
them of the road that led to it. After that 
Xenophon w ent aw ay, carrying back the lailitT 
to his family, and give him the horse be bad 
taken some time before, which was an old one, 
with a charge that he should recover bun fora 
sacnflcc (for be had heard he was consecrated 
to tbesun), being afraid that, as he was vvrymucii 
fatigued w-ith the journey, he should die At 
the same time he took one of the young bones 
I for himself, and gave one of them to each of 
I the generals and captains. The horses of this 
country are less than those of Persia, hut have 
a great dtol more spint. Upon this ocowioa 
the haililT taught us to tic hags to the feet (d 
the horses ond bcaUs of burden, when tW 
travelled tbrough the snow, for, without tbeuv 
they sunk up to tbcir bellies 
VI. After they had staid here cifcht d*J*» 
Xenophon delivered the boflillto Chcinsopbus, 


S S««.v>v«i Ytoopbno u>*« raw la Ut •*** 
aauM la Hi CjcufwJ a, wb«rs ba »a|-( w ftrtf 
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ground, the mouth resembluig that of awell, but where feasung and rejoicing They all would 
spacious below, there was an entrance dug for force him to sit down to dinner with ibem, 
the cattle, but the inhabitants descended bj and he eierj where found the tables coieted 
ladders In these houses were goats, sheep, with lamb, Lid, pork, ^eaI, and fowls, nitii 
cows, and fowls, wth their young All the plenty of bread, some made of wheat, and some 
cattle were maintained within doors with fod« of barley* When any one had a mind to 
dcr There was also wheat, barley, andlegu- dnnk to his fnend, he took him to the jor, 
mens, and ‘ beer in jars, in which the malt it- where he w-as obLged to stoop, and, sucLuig, 
self doated even with the brims of the vessels, dnnL like an ox. The soldiers gai e the bmhS 
and with it reeds, some laige and others small, leave to take whatever he desired, buthetook 
without joints. These, when any one was nothing, only wherever he met with any of 
dry, he was to take into his mouth and suck fats relations, he earned them along with bun. 
The liquor was very strong, when unmixed When they came to Cbeinsopbus, they found 
with water, and exceeding pleasant to those them also ‘feasting, and crowned with gar. 
who were used to it lands made of hay, and Armenian boys, ni 

Xenophon invited the bailiff of this village Barbarian dresses, waiting on them To these 
to sup with him, and encouraged him with this they signified by signs what they would have 
assurance, that his children should not be taken them do, as if they bad been deaf As soon 
from him, and that, when they went away, they as Cbcinsophus and Xenophon bad embraced 
would leave his house full of provisions in re- ooe another, they asked the baibiT, by their 
turn for those they tookv provided be perform* inteipreter who spoke the Persian language, 
ed some signal service to the army, by con what country it was Ifeanswcred,^nDGnui 
ducUng them, till they came to another nation After that they asked him for whom the horses 
The batlilT promised to perform this, and, as were bred. Ho said for (he king, as a tribute 
an instance of bis good will, informed them He added that the neighbouring country was 
where there was wmc buned The soldiers inhabited by the Cbalybians, and inforiocd 
rested that night in their <cvcral quarters in them of the road that led to it. Aflct that 
the midst of plenty, keeping a guard upon the Xenophon went away, canning back the baililf 
badilT, and having on eje at tho same time to his family, and gnvo him the horse be bod 
upon ins children The next day Xenophon, taken some time before, which was an old cnti 
taking the bailiff along with him, went to with a cb.irge that he should recover bun for a 
Cheinsophus, and, in every village through sacnfice (for be had heard he was consecrated 
which he passed, made a visit to those who tothesun)>bcingafraidthat,aabewMveryniuch 
were quartered there , and found them ever}- fatigued with the journey, he should die 

the same time he took one of the young horv«* 
for himself, and gave one of them to each uf 
uurtair, barley D.od«u» ,bc generals and capUins. The horses of ih** 

''iculus tells ut, that Oilrb, thu U, 11 e Egyptbo B«c. ”, , -n i, 

chws, V.M VntesrtoT rf ravSiVvqwr, msrIM uUvos* ^uHtry OTC less than those of Persia, but l«r« 

counitha where vian a<4 not ruecred, 4 la# a great drol more Fpwt. Upon this occs»oa 
reason assigned by Her >dgtuf for Ui« LgypiUnt uurg bailiff Uugbt US lo tie bags to ibc feet o* 

It” lime. «»ii toil, .f toto, >.to ‘W 

lime of the emperor rriiSiu, when vine* were first ' , v 

pUntedUiere l‘l ny in)» they called It errTMia, • word travelled through tho snow, for, Without tteOH 


pr Pally derived from cerroiie, wbirti, sisuBg tbr an. they sunk Up tO thciT bclbcs. 

»r. t Cauls, slgnlfled Wr Julian, wl o was gorernor y|^ After they had Staid here tight di) 

Xcnopl.„Jd.,c,«lU,.tol,ir.aa..n«pk. 

raura Id hit lime, had male Ui« drlnlt uf that ranotry - — - 

As there U a ^reat drat of poetry in the lareDUon l«llv 

of the pertoo of tills uokooWD liatvhus, md of hUqiiaU. fi Sans>>T«( Xenophon usrs rss>« In the >a* 
ties, the reader may oat be displeased to And the epU arose io bis Cyrupseda. wbare be says rswu * 


T 1 1 e»)s> a iXswri ,«• n«»Xr» 

0 » e .T JJ. 

K.jW.iar.j tiaJ. rv 11 T{a,a,- n Kurd 
Tj ««•"> «• arrex^^ 

Ty et xc» aaOjk. ds.U<e( •. n 

aa. U'.ua,, „ 


fi Sansr.Tat Xrnophftn uses rss*« In the »a» 
arose io bis Cyruyseda. wbarn be says *«* r»w« * 
astrM they dlssulred the feast t>i retUn te I**' 

ilutcUusnn bai luppurled tbit sen** <4 tbe word If** 
oihrr pusafri out uf our author llsd 
aUroded lu Ihrm, be wo Jd nut btin rroderrJ tbit yet 
asyn slfat if, am mil, If il ai ftrlil rryenuat O' 
cviirtKu said much Ullrr, sjlraorerraf fsfcf.* 
e UtU 
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to serve him as a guide, and left him all his 
family, except his son, a youth just in the flower 
of his age. This youth he committed to the 
charge of Episthenis of Amphipolis, with a de- 
sign to send him back with his father, if he con- 
ducted them in a proper manner. At the 
same time they carried as many things as they 
could into his house, and, decamping, marched 
away. The baililF conducted them through 
the snow unbound. They had now marched j 
three days, when Cheirisophus grew angry 
with him for not carrying them to some vil- 
lages. The baililF said there were none in that 
part of the country. Upon this Cheirisophus 
struck him, but did not order him to be 
bound : so that he made his escape in the ! 
night, leaving his son behind him. This ill 
treatment and neglect of the bailiff was the 
cause of the only difference that happened 
between Cheirisophus and Xenophon during 
their whole march. Episthenis took an aflec- 
tion to the youth, and, carr)'ing him into 
Greece, found great fidelity in him. 

After this they made seven marches at the 
rate of five parasangs each day, and arrived at 
the river “ Phasis, which is about one hundred 
feet in breadth. From thence they made, in 
two marches, ten parasangs ; when tliey found 
the Chalybians, Taoebians, and Phasians post- ^ 
ed upon the passage that led over the moun- 
tains to the plain. As soon as Cheirisophus 
saw the enemy in possession of that post, he j 
halted at the distance of about thirty stadia, 
that he might not approach them while the | 
army marched in a column ,- for which reason ^ 
he ■* ordered the captains to bring up their com- i 
panies in the front, that the army might be j 
drawn up in a line. 

When the rear-guard came up, he called the 


3 notja ■JO, ojorocf^i,. It must be observed that 
this ia not the river Phasia which falls into the Euxinc 
sea, and to which sportsmen are obliged for the breed of 
pheasants. Delisle is of opinion, that the P/jorij hero 
mentioned is the Araxes, which falls into the Caspian 
sea, the same whoso impetuous course is so boldly de. 
scribed by Virgil, 

Pontem indignaius Araxes. 

^ 4 najijj-yiiAE il lot; aWois to'j- oxa- 

^a.jfiXcoyyo; yUojro ri er^irtefooo. The translators do 
net seem to have attended to the force of the word aasx- 
J-"* m this place; it is a military term, and signifies to 
firing up the files in front, and march in a line, in which 
asposition Cheirisophus proposed to attack upon tliis 
occasion : this is called acefayoiyi, by Arrian, the reverse 
Of which ia ixayayij as ixir’jarr,! is of 


generals and captains together, and sjioke to 
them in this manner. “ The enemy, you sec, 
are masters of the pass over the mountains. 
We are therefore now to consider in what 
manner we may charge them with the greatest 
advantage. It is my opinion, that while the 
soldiers get their dinner, we should consult 
among ourselves, whether it will be most pro- 
per to attempt the passage to-day, or stay till 
to-morrow.” “hly advice is,” says Cleaner, 
“ that, as soon as we have dined, wc should 
take our arms, and attack the enemy ; for, if 
wc defer it till to-morrow, this delay will in- 
spire those who observe ns with confidence, 
and their confidence will, in all probability, draw 
I others to their assistance." 

After him Xenophon said, “ This is my 
sense of the matter. If wc are obliged to 
fight, wc ought to prepare ourselves to fight 
with all possible bravery ; but if we propose to 
pass the mountain in tlie easiest manner, wc 
are to consider by what means wc may receive 
the fewest wounds, and lose the fewest men. 
The mountain that lies before ns, reaches 

j ' ^ 

above si.xty stadia in lengtli, and, in all this 
e.xtcnt, no guard appears to be posted any 
where, but only in this part. For which rea- 
son I should think it more for our advantage 
to endeavour to surprise some unguarded place 
upon the mountain, and, if possible, prevent 
their seizing it, than to attack a post already 
fortified, and men prepared to resist ; for it is 
easier to climb a steep ascent, without fighting, 
than to march upon plain ground, when the 
enemy are posted on both sides of us. We 
can also better see what lies before us in the 
night, when we are not obliged to fight, than 
in the day time, when we are ; and the rough- 
est way is easier to tliose who march without 
fighting, than an even way to those whose 
heads are exposed to the darts of an enemy. 
Neither do I think it impossible for us to 
steal such a march, since we may have the ad- 
vantage of the night to conceal us, and may 
take so great a circuit as not to be discovered. 
I am also of opinion, that, if we make a false 
attack upon the post which is possessed by 
the enemy, we shall, by that means, find the 
rest of the mountain more unguarded • for this 
will oblige them to keep all their forces in a 
body. But why do I mention stealing? ^ Since 

^ 6 ’T/Ais yio^ \yo,yi, S jcl; AaxiUcomo. 

„evs. oral i<rri ru, oficim, ti.W,- U ~cc!Sa, xXiijTi,, foaita,. 
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ground , the mouth resembling that of and!, but 
spacious below , there was an entrance dug for 
the cattle, but the inhabitants descended by 
ladders In these bouses were goatsj dieep, 
cons, and fowls, wth their young AU the 
cattle were maintamed within doors with fod 
der There was also wheat, barley, andlcgu* ' 
mens, and ' beer in jars, in which the malt it- 
selt floated even with the brims of the vessels, 
and with it reeds, some large and others small, 
without joints These, when any one was 
dry, be was to take into bis mouth and suck 
The liquor was very strong, when unmixed 
with water, and exceeding pleasant to those 
who were used to it. 

Xenophon invited the bailiff of this viU^e 
to sup with him, and encouraged him with this 
assurance, that his children should not he taken 
from him, and that, when they went away, they 
would leave his house full of provisions in te« 
tuni for those they took, provided he perform- 
ed some signal service to the army, by eon 
ducting them, till they came to another nauon 
The bailiff promised to perform this, and, as 
an instance of his good will, informed them 
where there was wmo huned The soldiers 
rested that night in tbcir «eicral quarters m 
the midst of plenty, keeping a guard upon the 
bailiff, and basuig an eje at the some ame 
upon his children The next day Xenophon, 
taking the bailiff along with him, went to 
Cbeirisophus, and, in every village through 
which be passed, made a visit to those who 
were quartered there , and found them e\cry- 


l O’tcf X, i t$ Literally, barley ivine Diodorus 
cuius telU us that Oiiru, that U, the E^ypUao Dac> 
rhus, was tl e inrentor of lualtliguor, as arel ef lotboso 
coualtikS where viiws & & sot aucreei, whlrb It tbo 
reason as igned by Herudutus fur tbo Lgypiians utirg 
it. This Mas also the liqu r used 1b Praoce, til Uie 
time of the emperor Frobus, when rtnes were 
planted there II nytaysUiey called it cenuia, aword 
H bally derived from cencur, which, amuag the 
ciei t Cauls sigiuaed beer Julian, wl o was governor 
of FraQce, before he was emperor, reota bis vpleeu 
against malt I quar, which necesvily, or niber Igno- 
rance la his ilinr, had male the drlek uf that country 
At Utrre u a great deal of poetry la the IntenikMi both 
of the person uf this unknown ilacchus, aod of hU^nalU 
ties, tie reader may not bo displeased to find Ibo epk 


gram here 


n aXv^la lUexe* 


Tj e V, „ 

Ilt{syus >s«A>n. asi Il{,,a 


where feasting and rejoicing They all would 
flitce him to sit down to dmner with tltcai, 
and be every where found the tables covered 
with lamb, kid, pork, veal, and fowls, with 
plenty of bread, some made of wheat, and some 
of barley. IVhen any one had a mind to 
dnuk to his fnead, he took him to the jsr, 
where he was obliged to stoop, and, suclcmg, 
dnnkhkeanox. The soldiers gave the hultl 
leave to take whatever he desired, but he took 
nothing, only wherever be met with any of 
his relaUoDs, he earned them along wUh ium. 

When they came to Cheinsopbus, they found 
them also 'feasting, and crowned with gar* 
lands made of bay, and Armenian boys, in 
Barbarian dresses, waiting on them To these 
they signifled by signs what they would have 
them do, as if they had been deaf As soon 
as Cheinsophus and Xenophon bad embraced 
one another, they asked the bailiff, by their 
interpreter who spoke the Persian language, 
what country It nos. He answered, Jlrmcnia 
After that they asked him for whom the horses 
were bred He said for the king, os a tribute 
lie added that the neighbouring country wu 
inhabited by the Cbalyhians, and informel 
them of the road that led to it. After llist 
Xenophon went away, canning back thebaohJ 
to bis family, and give him the horse he lad 
taken some time before, w hich was an old one, 
wub a charge that he should recover him fora 
saenfice (for be had heard he was consecrated 
to the sun), being afraid tliat, os be vv as v ery much 
fatigued with the journey, he should die 
the Bamc time ho took one of the jouiig horses 
for himself, and gave one of them to each of 
the generals and captains. The horses of thu 
country ore less tliaii those of Ptrsio, hut la»« 
a great dual wore spint Upon this occawoa 
the bailiff taught vu to lie hags to the feet of 
the horses and beasts of burden, when they 
travclltJ through the snow, for, without thcui, 
they sunk up to their bellies 

VI After they had staid here tight d*J‘t 
Xenophon deliv cred llic bailiff to Cbeiri*opl“*» 


la W» Csiutu-J •, wt«« b« v*!* *** 
k«.W LiAms they dOuIvcW Ik* tcv'l I" r»tll« * 
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Xeiioplion demanding what could hiudcc Umm ] 
from caiiyiug tlic place. Cheirisophus unav^r- 
ed, “ There is no otlier access to it imt tins, 
and when any of our men attempt to^ gam it, 
they roll down stones from the impending rock, 
and those they light upon are treated ms you 
see pointing, at the same lime, to some ot 
the men whose legs and libs were broken. 

“ But,” says Xenophon, “ when they have con- 
sumed all the stones they have, what can hin- 
der us then from going up ? for I can see no- 
thing to oppose us, but a few men, and of these 
not above two or three that are armed. 1 he 
space, you see, through which we must pass, 
exposed to these stones, is about one hundred 
and fifty feet in length, of which that of one 
hundred feet is covered* with large pines, grow- 
ing in groups, against which, if our men place 
themselves, what can they sutler, either Irom 
the stones that are thrown, or rolled down by 
the enemy ? The remaining part of this space 
is not above fifty feet, which, when the stones 
cease, we must despatch with all possible expe- 
dition.” “ But,” says Cheirisophus, “ the mo- 
ment we offer to go to the place that is covered 
rvith the trees, they will shower down stones 
upon us.” “ That," replies Xenophon, “ is 
the very thing we want, for by this means they 
will be consumed the sooner. However," con- 
tinues he, “ let us, if we can, advance to that 
place from whence we may have but a little 
way to run, and from wbence we may also, if 
we see convenient, retreat with ease.” 

Upon this, Cheirisophus and Xenoplion, 
with Callimachus of Parrhasic, one of the 
captains, advanced, (for the last had the com- 
mand that day of the captains in the rear ;) all 
the rest of the officers standing out of danger. 
Then about seventy of the men advanced under 
the trees, not in a body, hut one by one, each 
sheltering himself as well as he could ; while 
Agasius the Stymphalian, and Aristonymus of 
Methydria, who were also captains belonging 


1 AaffB altvifi S;«Xt,Vcairai{ [UyaXcu;, The CxpHca- 
cation of brought by Hutchinson out of 

Suidas and Phavorinus, iAX-^Xav iTi'xtwa,, docs not in 
my opinion, give the author’s sense of it in this place- 
nobody doubts but these pines grew at some distance 
from one another ; but Xenophon means that they crew 
iR groups, and then h»\ii'7cuffott will havn 

fcpeaks of the Khodians being disposed in platoons for 
groups in planting and painting are the same thing with 
platoons m tactics. D’Ablancourt has artfully abided 
e difficulty by saying generally, semes de grinds Xs. 


t'l 


, I 1 fl'Si'd, 


to the rear, with some othci , 
wilboiit llic irecx, for it 'wai i-**' ^ jh' •* ^ 
tli.iu one company to he tbcic. \\ 
c.ision, Callimachus made u^c of th-'^ Jilii.au ^ 
stratagem. He aJiaiircd two 'W I’.irr 
from the tree under which l-e xtwl -, hot 
soon os the sUmes lic.;an to lly, he eju.cgly ir- 
tired, ami, upon crery mmctlan 5<n 

Whi u 


tired, ami, upon 

cart-loads of stones were fotiMumd. 

Agasius baw* what Callimachus w.v. duip,:, a; 4 
thill the cyc.H of the whole army w etc upcu hon, 
fc.rring Icbt he .-.hould be the UrH man who rn- 
tored the place, he, witluml giviu.*, any notice 
to Aristonymus, who stood nc.\i to hioi, to 
Kiirylochus ot Lu'ta, Will of whom were hn 
frk'ii.ls, or to any other per-on. adv.incv i .ih nc, 
with a design to gel l.clore tlie rc'!. l\ tp'O 
CalUuiachiis saw him passing by, he hdd hoi 1 
on the ’ liotder of his .shield. In the n. can- 
time, Aristonsiims, ami alter Iiim Kurykehm., 
nil by tliem both: for all llie.'e w, rc tis.iU in 
glory, and in a consi.oit enmt.uiuji ot 
other. Ami, by contending tlin*, th'-y took the 
place ; for tlie moment one of them h-.d gained 
the ascent, there were nu mute stoiics l!.iov.n 
from above. 

And here followed a dreadful spt-rS.iek’ in* 
deed; for the women first thre.v their chtldreii 
down the precipice, and then iheiiisclvm. Tiie 
men did the bamc. .dml here -Hne.i.. liui 
Stymphalian, a captain, bceing one of the Uar- 


2 'i:ri>auCj>tTxj akje Tfuf. t MifprixJ ts, 

fiiidrn.(, rendered biillihy I->iiiKl.v»iiii imJ HuUhlr.vi:), 
timlo, when SuUhw has eSphdlieJ it ru p inlciiluly by 
:ti;>;i'{Ij» t7>M, .mid to Mippurt ih.cl eXphiuUoii, |ui 
quoted this yerj- piss.ige of Xcim|ilio!i now b,.f„r..' ■„ ; 
niid for fe.ir tills nuthorlty aliould not be thought »u!l!. 
cieiit to estnblish this heme <if the Word, Ihu Mine oiithor 
quotes part of au tiiscriplUin on Ihu shield of .VU'X.ii.dcr 
of I’hyUos.whero r™.- 1 , very parli.-iil.uly dlsUiigubhed 
from s/igatXef, which is properly uinlo. 

i'rfaXi* /il, fre, Cri, ye'aXi.x 11 

D’AbffincourthasuvadedlMs dtllkutly nUo, by tram, 
latiiig it generally, “lo prit eii p.ts.uul p.ir sou bone, 
her iiw therefore la wliat Homer c.ills airv; niiJttr, 
where tlio ocean Oowed iu the divine shield wlilcli Vul. 
can m.ado for Aclillles. 

^E, o’ iTi'Oii 7DT!tiJu!i (iiya rOitef 'OxsxtHs 
^ AtTv/a 7Vixi.Tr,t ffaaitt tzixst w«ir,Tc~(. 

Wiicli Jlr Pope has translated witli liU luiul elcgmice 
and exactness: “ 

“ in lWn(f hlltcr teem’d the wares lo roll, 

TI.„ T ''p* snd bound Ihe whole." 

The LiUin translators, therefore, ought to liave render. 

cditora, ns Virgillias in that vcr.e where h.i o, i , 

the javelin throivn by Pall.ia at 'Xhinms, ‘ 

T ;l'liim cljpcl mollii p,., atis. 

rantlem etiam m.ignQ itilnjco 
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banans, who was nchly dressed, running nitli 
a design to throw htmscif do\vn, caught 
hold of him, and the other drawing him 
after, they both fell down the precipice to- 
gether, and Mere dashed to pieces. Thus 
we made very few prisoners, but took a 
lery considerable quantity of oxen, asses, and 
sheep. 

From thence tlie Greeks advanced througlt 
tlie country of the ' Chaljhians, and, in seien 
marches, made fifty parasangs, These being 
the most s-aliant people they met with in all 
their inarch, they came to a close engagement 
with the Greeks. They had linen corslets that 
reached below * their navel, and, * instead of 
tassels, thick cords tmsted. They bad also 
greaies and helmets, and at their girdle * a short 
falchion, like those of the Lacedxmoniaiis, 
with which they cut the throats of those they 
oierpowcred, and afterwards, cutting off their 
heads, corned them away in tnumph. It was 
their custom to sing and dance, whenever they 
thought the enemy saw them. They had pUces 
fifteen cubita in length, * with only one point 
They staid in their ctctca (ill the Greeks 
Biorchcd past them, and clion followed, harass, 
ing them perpetually. Alter that they retired 
to tbeir stronghold^ into which they had eon. 
leyed their provisions so that the Greeks 


wrrii , 1 aio seoubJe Dinili rua Sk’iiJiis caJU theto Cbal 
nJians, but we arc much lit the ^ark lu totbrui Thi 
ifoder wilt, lionocr, <b^rve, tliit Ui<^ Claljbidiis 
M-ere a iUfftr<'ut pcotlafrom (huxebvHfUaaUioouliuK 
cJ by (>ur nulhi r fa Uio nest boolt 

3 jr«I{. t»5 ir(w T» tuttu !.«• n> aufwSM 
•XV tra****', ?*{•• « »•< yrty^rrf » 

Jupus Tollus. 

3 'Am >fi(vr *• TIuMi Um<U wUtt wMrb the 
aVlrU oftlio anntuU' annuur were ihli>r»i'U,arr,bf tHir 
author, lu bis tlcatlMi uf hurMinaiuhlfi, rulleii cn(v}w, 
wbirb be says khoulj bo eoUr^C aiiU In su great .jiun- 
tity, as tubiUeilieluwrr part uf the belly aoj tbichs vf 
the horrt-uiiuj, »'{' *1 ?'(•• aoi a.1«.w »*< «• wUm 

M4 rrifvjif tMritU aai fttarxai atn 

* EirtiAe,. £.^Xe* S nW Iptam lU>«r». 

llrsffbl ta 

b M «• «x** TbU »t»ais to bare •UurrrJ 

Kiuie aitvutl.in (ruQi the trauxUIurs. Wbut Xrtu |4 h ii 
rklU Httx^ h<-rr. Jubut I'ullux, vt (he J Ar. 

riit I arts vT a niUs Tbe tUar^ Ir. n al 

the uihcrrnj, wtlh wbhh they flirU tbririihr* lathe 
gruuiut, ll>r MiM aulhur >aUi seatarnt, aflrr ifuuirr, 
wha JrsmW*« tiaa*| lies uf llluiru\i^ aa«J 1.1, 4%j.r|aj I. US 
lu that |» lurr, 

().» at. rsa^.im;., 

t lovj; or IW (kWrs <3 Ltae Pi'll ) 1-1 xr « hit ua.t t •• tiwer 
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could supply Uiemsehcs with nothing out o( 
tbcir country, butlitcd upon the cattle they hail 
taken from the Taocbians. 

They now came to themcr Karpasus, which 
was four hundred feet broad ; and from thence 
adtnnced through the country of the Sc}thian», 
and, in tour days' march, made twenty pant, 
sangs, passing through a plain into some 
tillages; in wWh they stood three da^-s, and 
made their provisions. From this place they 
made, in four days' march, twenty parasangs, 
to a large and nch city it ell inhabited it nas 
called Gymmas. The governor of ihis coun- 
try sent a person to the Greeks, toconduetthem 
through the temtones of bis cncrotcs. Tliiv 
giudc, coming to the army, said he would un* 
dertakc, ‘ in five days, to cany them to aplacc 
from whence they should see the s,ca. If not, 
he consented to be put to death, ^nd when 
lie bad conducted them into the temtones bo- 
longing to bis enemies, he desired them to lay 
waste the country with fire and sword by 
which It was evident that bo came with tins 
view, and not from any good-will ho bore to 
the Greeks. The fifth day, they amved at (lie 
holy mountain called Theebes. At soon at 
(he men who vrere in the v-an.gt(ard osccrdol 
ibe mountain, and saw the sea, they gaic a 
great shout , which, when Xenophon and iho«e 
m the rear heard, they concluded that someotkr 
enemies attacked them in front , for the people 
belonging to the country they hud burned, foi* 
lowed tbcir rear, some of whom ihove whoh»d 
cbargeofit badkitlcd,and takenolhcnpnsoiifr* 
man ambuscade. They hod also taken twenty 
bucklers made ofniwax-hidci, with thebasroa 
Tbo noise still increasing os they v-sni^ 
nearer, and tlio men, ai fast as they came ui’i 
running to thoso who still continued s{n)utin<r, 
(heir cncs sircllcd with their riu/nhcrs, *o tlul 
Xenophon, thinking something more than 


« 'OJw ia.>i-»kiw f 

wIh liter Ibe Laliu truwUturs ba»« rru4^rrd l.,!* 1 ^' 

■ M(« wilb I*, irpltnilr fW/usb i lb'/ ba»« " • S''’* 
rt unJs iLriaia nulnjua tiMillo nar« ria«i«»t>ul r- 
toU- or wUihlbUKHUU lu bo lUr M-UM-. 

ItuiJa »»ld bo WwdJ rarer «*ria 1« a j Wn. » 

tb-r *ln»iUK« Ibaorslu fiio Ja)* sn«r iWr irn,«-l 
Umt* , Vul lU< U iJiU Iho »rUM> a «or •ulU.f , t o H « 
•btiaul frtm w list (fc»« (to fl»* Joj • 1 . 

I.«r«utilr0 /rwallio Uiuoko WjkO UewiU»it lt.«*,v«V 
btautke VUuaUirjr srtlirj »t U-t fWolJ i»k«k 
laruudwttUraa. ArfurU.iisIr woHuJ.lf-I 
aoledt-rOI U* IJ«» WOCAiUifl. fr«» wVail 
•ra. 11 
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ordinury had happened, mounted on horseback, 
and, taking with him Lysias and his horse, 
rode up to their assistance ; and presently they 
heard the soldiers caHing out, ‘ sea sea 1' and 
cheering one another. At this they all set a 
running, the rear-guard as well as the rest, and 
the beasts of burden, and horses were driven 
forward. When they were all come up to the 
top of the mountain, they embmced one an- 
other, and also their generals and captains, 
with tears in their eyes ; and immediately the 
men, by whose order it is not known, bringing 
together a great many stones, made a large 
mount, upon which they placed a great quantity 
of shields made of raw ox-hides, staves, and 
bucklers taken from the enemy. The guide 
himself cut the bucklers in pieces, and exhorted 
the rest to do the same. After this, the 
Greeks sent back their guide, giving him pre- 
sents out of the public stock ; these were a 
horse, a silver cup, a Persian dress, and ’ ten 
daricks. But, above all things, the guide 
desired the soldiers to give him some of their 
rings, many of which they gave him. Having 
therefore shown them a village, where they 
were to quarter, and the road that led to the 
Macronians, when the evening came on, he 
departed, setting out on his return that night- 
From thence the Greeks, in three days’ march, 
made ten parasangs, through the country of 
the Macronians. 

VIII. During their first day’s march, they 
came to a river, which divided the territories 
of the Macronians from those of the Scy- 
thians. The Greeks had on their right an 
eminence of very difficult access, and on their 
left another river, into which the river that 
served for a boundary between the two nations, 
and which the Greeks were to pass, emptied 
itself. The banks of this river were covered 
with trees, which were not large, but grew 
close to one another. These the Greeks 
immediately cut down, being in haste to get 
out of the place. The Macronians were drawn 
up on the opposite side, to obstruct their 
passage. They were armed with bucklers and 
spears, and wore vests made of hair. They 
animated one another, and threw stones into 
the river ; but as they did not reach om’ men, 
they could do us no damage. 

Upon this one of the targeteers coming to 


~ o.'aa. See ante G, page 1G9. 


Xenophon, said, he had formerly been a slave 
at Athens, that he understood the language of 
these people : “ and,” says he, “ if I am not 
mistaken, this is my own country, and, if there 
is no objection, I will speak to the people.” 
Xenophon answered, “ There is none, so speak 
to them," says -he, “and first inquire what 
people they are.” He did so, and they an- 
swered, they were Macronians. “ Ask them, 
therefore,” says Xenophon, “ why they are 
drawn up against us, and seek to be our 
enemies ?" To which they answered, “ Be- 
cause you invade our country.” The generals 
then ordered him to let them know, it was not 
with a view of doing them any injury; “ but 
that, having made war against the king, we 
were returnijig to Greece, and desirous to 
arrive at the sea.” The Macronians asked, 
“ whether they were willing to give assurance 
of this.” The Greeks answered, that they 
were willing both to give and take it. Upon 
this the Macronians gave the Greeks a Bar- 
bai-ian spear, and the Greeks gave them one of 
theirs; for this, they said, was their method 
of pledging their faith ; and both parties cal- 
led upon the gods to be witnesses to their 
treaty. 

When this ceremony was over, the Macro- 
nians came in a friendly manner among the 
Greeks, and assisted them in cutting down the 
trees, in order to prepare the way for their pas- 
sage. They also supplied them with a market, 
in the best manner they were able, and con- 
ducted them through their country during three 
days, till they brought them to the moun- 
tains of the® Colchians. One of these was 


8 Tat We have heeu a long time following 

Xenophon through countries, the greatest part of whose 
inhabitants are scarcely known but by his history. We 
are now beginning to tread upon classical ground, 
where almost every mountain, every river, and every 
city, is rendered famous by the actions of the Greeks 
and Romans, but more so by their writings. The Col. 
chians are immortalized by the Argonautic expedition, 
but their origin is not so generally known. Dionysius 
Periegetes, after Herodotus, makes them a colony of the 
/Egyptians. 

n«§ si JlovToiat ft'ira TvtScc^i^xat 

KoA;^oi yotiiTuoutrit Aij-yTTUio, 

Kauxdmu iyyvs Unis—— 

Herodotus says they were either settled there by Sesos- 
tris, or, being unwilling to foUnw him any further, 
remained thera This he supports by several argumeut.s 
ns that they were blacks, and had curled hair, but 
cluetly because the ColcUiaus, the Egyptians, and, 
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^ery large, but not inaccessible. And upon 
this the Colchians stood in order of lyi rtl* 
The Greeks, at first, drew up tbeit anny in a 
line, svitb a design to march up the tnoontaui 
in this disposition, afterwards, the generals, 
lieing assembled, thought proper to deliberate 
m Nvhat mannei they should eng^e the enemy 
unth roost advantage , when Xenophon said it 
was his opinion they ought to change the dis- 
position, and dividing the heavy..amied men 
into companies of a hundred men each, to 
throw every company into a separate eoliimn, 
“ for, ' says he, »* the laountain being in some 
places inaccessible, and in others of easy ascent, ' 
'the line mil presently be broken, and this] 
will at once dishearten the men , besides, if I 
we Bdiunce with many men in file, the enemy s 
line will outreach ours, and they may apply 
that part of it which outreaches us, to what 
service they think proper , and if with few ne I 
ought not to wonder, if they break through our 
line wheiever their numbers and weapons unite j 
to make an impression , and if this happens m I 
any part, the whole line must suQen To ’ 
STOid, therefore, these inconvemcnces, I think 
the several companies being thus drawn up in 
separate columns, ought to march at so great a j 


Etl lopisns, were the only people Id the worlj ihet 
origiiuUy need clrcaa cteion | the rh<£i Uitue and &f 
nsns In PkleetlDe themselTee srknowlvdf n; lb»t ther 
learned It (ran the Tgypl ene Iler<>dutus add,, that 
the E^pUens end Cuirhiene «giv*d ebo In tbtir way 
of liTing, and spoke the same Un^ape If by ibe ‘ 
Syni sin Psissllm*, he means (he Jsas, as Is (s rny ' 
proluAle, tvs oplnioaopentea large afield fur arcumeot, i 
that, u> treat it eursonlr Mould not be Uuing iusUre to ' 
asubjectof so much censequeor*, and to gv the Mbote 
length of it would be not only inradinjr the province i4 
eenlleroeo much more capable of duruulof it than 
DiyMlI, Uul ■«to^i^d alsn bwtW annoUWoW ts'M.lv 
beyond its due Iroiih 

1 JI fut i araacCfinrc uA, The rra. 

tons glrrn here by kroophoa fur attacking tl U moun- 
tain (n roiumtLS rather than in a hoe, being (he same 
with those alleged by lulyUui, Inkle disterUlloi, upon 
the MacedoulanphaUnit, fur the adraivUges nhkltlbe 
Homan legions had orer it, I thought the LugUihreader 
would not be dv«plea*ed «fih atranalailooof tins Du- 
sertaUuu,wbcrciLawe find amvich more partiruUr do. 
s^pUon of Ibe MarnUiulan phalanx, aval of aJ its 
o(M.ratiDiis, than is to he met with in auy other «uU or, 
parUcuLuly slnra the seTrolwnth buolt of lulyMuii, 
la w hleb thl* Uiuertabon U, not being nvUre, has nut, 
that 1 know of, boeu IrsAsUted Into our laagHage 
t rem the traMuiDg both of Xenopboa and rolyUuii, It 
may be gathered thaf IluLp, the auo of lnyu>a>, and 
fatbcc to Alexander the (itral, nbatve find, by IXe- 
dorus Svculvu, (iMl luted the Maerdomanphsltas, did 
wA luvproTS the r,ct«h dUctplUve by that UnWtutWn. 


^COOia IV. 

distance from one another, that the last on each 
Side may reach beyond the enemy 8 wings by 
this means, not only our last compames wiU 
outreach tbeir line, bu^ as » e make our attack 
tn columns, the bravest of our men will charge 
first , and let every company ascend the moun- 
tain in that pait where it is of easy access 
neither »j 11 it be an easy matter for the enemy 
I to into the intervals, when the compamci 
are placed on each side, or to break through 
them, when they adrance in columns, and if 
any of the companies sufer, the next udl rc- 
I lieve them, and if any one of them can by any 
, means gam the summit, the enemy w^ no 
longer stand their ground ' Thiswasrcsolicd 
on, so they divided the heaij-armed men into 
companies, and threw every company into a 
separate column , then Xenophon, going from 
the tight of the army to the left, spoke thus 
to the soldierx “ Gentlemen' the cnewy^oa 
see before )ou, are now the solo remauung ob- 
stacle that hinders us from being already in the 
place whither wc are long since hastening 
These, if we can, we ought even to cat alive.” 

When ev cry roan stood in his place, and all 
the companies were drawn up ir rolumne, (hey 
I amounied to about eighty compouics of heavy- 
I armed, each of which consisted of near a bun 
Idrcd men, the targctecrs and archers they 
[divided into three bodies of nm sit hundred 
men each, one of which Uiey placed bey ond the 
left wiog, another Uyoiui iho tight, and the 
third ui the centre. Then (he generals onlcrid 
the soldiers to make their vows to (he gods, 
and after they bod made them, and sum; the 
posw, they marched Cheiruopbut and Xenu. 
phon advanced at the head of tbu»<3 targeiccrs, 
who were btyond the enemy a lino, these, sev- 
ing them coming up, moved forward to receive 
them, and some tiled otf to the nght. and others 
to the left, Icavuig a great void in the cenur 
When the Arcadian torgitcvri who were euw- 
mandtd by A-scbincs, the iktcwduit, saw thriti 
divide, they ran forward in all histc, ilnukii X 
tbvy ikd, and these were the first who gwi <4 
the summit They were fviUuwcd tiy the Af- 
I cadua hiavy -armed men, commanded hy LUa 
I nor the Ofchomenian. The enraiy, wUn 
once they began to give ground, Kver »fuv*l 
after, but fled some one w ay, and some ancihef 
After iLo GretU had g*n evl lU a«ri t, liej 
cucau)|)cd iu msny viJU^c* fu’l of **1 *u<t* *d 
pioiMKKU. Ihre tJicy Aund /iulinsg • 
worthy of their admirsimn, but tbew UuJ 
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great quantities of “bee-hives in those villages, 
all the soldiers who ate, of the honeycombs 
lost their senses, and were seized with a vomit- 
ing and purging, none of them being able to 
stand upon their legs. Those who ate but 
little, '•* were like men very drunk, and those ’ 
who ate much, like madmen, and some like 
dying persons. In this condition great num- 
bers lay upon the ground, as if there had been 
a defeat, and the sorrow was general. The 
next day, none of them died, but recovered 
their senses about the same hour they were 
seized ; and the third and fourth day, they got 
up as if they had taken physic. 

From thence they made, in two days’ march, 
seven parasangs, and arrived at the sea, and * at 
Trebisond, a Greek city, rvell inhabited, and 
situated upon the Euxine sea; it is a colony of 
the Sinopians, but lies in the country of the 
Colchians. Here they staid about thirty days, 
encamping in the villages of the Colchians, and 
from thence made excursions into their coun- 
try, and plundered it. The inhabitants of 
Trebisond supplied them with a market in 
their camp, and received the Greeks with great 


2 Ta Ss The accident, hero mentioned by 

Xenophon, is accounted for by Pliny, and further ex- 
plniued by Touruefort. The first says there is a kind 
of lioney fomid in this country, called, from its effect, 
mtJEnomenon ; that is, that those who cat of it are seized 
with madness. He adds, that the common opinion is, 
that this honey is gathered from the flowers of a plant, 
called rhoiiodendros, which is very common in those 
parts. Tournefort, when he was in that country, sarv 
there two plants, whicli he calls chamairliododendros, 
the first with leaves like tlie medlar, and yellow flowers ; 
and the other with leaves like the laiirocerastta, and 
purple flowers ; this, he says, is probably the rhododen- 
dros of Pliny, because the people of the country look 
upon the honey that is gathered from its flowers to 
produce the effects described by Xenophon. 

3 fi'Oatuo-in ia;ciirav. Ressembloient a dcJ 

yi>rog-;ie,v, says D’Ablancourt. jMetliinks lie should 
have rather said, <i des gens yvres, for 1 believe it will 
be allowed, that in liis language, un gvrogne signifies 
an habitual drinker, and mu hoininc yvee, a man who is 
actually drunk. 

■I E/; T{aTii<Ju>Ta. As this was a Greek city, the 
Greeks found themselves here in safety, after their long 
and glorious march. The port, which is on the cast of 
the town, was built by the emperor Adrian, as we find 
by Arrian, wlio, in his Periplus of the Euxine Se.a, 
whicli he dedicates to that emperor, says, “ that lie was 
making a port there, for, before, there was no more than 
asution, where ships could only ride at anchor, with 
safety, in the summer-time.” -rcuT; Xi.uox* 

TaXxl yoL* teev a.'zocaXClnf Irri/r, ciux; Tourlie- 
fort says this part is now called Platana, and is ranch 
neglected by the Tiirk.s. 


hospitality, making them presents of oxen, bar- 
ley-meal, and wine ; they also concluded a 
treaty with them in favour of the neighbouring 
Colchians, the greatest part of whom inhabit 
the jilain, and from these also the Greeks re- 
ceived more oxen, as a mark of their hospital- 
ity. - After this, they prepared the sacrifice 
they bad vowed. They had received oxen 
enough to offer to Jupiter the preserver, and 
to Hercules, in return for their having con- 
ducted them with safety, and also to the other 
gods what they had vowed. They also cele- 
brated a Gymnic game upon the mountain 
where they encamped, and chose Dracontius 
of Sparta (who having involuntarily killed a 
boy with his falchion, fled from his country, 
when be was a child) to take care of the course, 
and preside at the game. 

When the sacrifice was over, they delivered 
the hides of the victims to Dracontius, and de- 
sired he would lead them to the place, where 
he had prepared the course. This hill, says 
he, pointing to the place where they stood, is 
the properest place for running, let them take 
which way they will. But, said they, how is 
it possible for them to wrestle in so uneven 
and so bushy a place ? He that is thrown, re- 
plied he, will feel the greater anguish. ® The 
course was run by boys, the greatest part of 
whom were prisoners, and the long course by 
above sixty Cretans : others contended in 
wrestling, boxing, and the pancratium. All 
which made a fine sight : “ for many entered 
the lists, and, as their friends were spectators, 
there was great emulation. Horses also ran ; 


5 SraSiiJv, 'sxf.r.Ht TiJyftv.v, myx^xTJoy. The 

five games, so much celebrated in Greece, are contained 
in the following pentameter verse, 

’’AA/zcc, 'Tobuxur.Vf axeyretf 

Le.aping, running, Ijirowing of the disk, and of darts, 
and wresUing. The first is not Iiere taken notice of; 
under the second is comprolicnded s"ra3oi» and 
tile former being a course of six hundred feet, <r~dcw» 
ixu ffeJar Suidas, and the latter containing twen. 
ty-foiir stadia, ym 31 i 3oZix«.' a-raS/a, id. It is po^. 
silile that -riXy, may, in that verse, be taken for ayaxu- 
las-aXi!, that is, that both boxing and wrestling might be 
comprelicnded under tlie word which in tliat case 

will be the same with s-xj-ajaricy, since this consisted 

both of boxing and wrestling, trxyxjaTiaavaT;" a&Xr,- 
TxTf svxTx/r, ei txT; xi;aJ xai ms •syjs-) mxru/xxxcZei. 
Suidas. However, we find them distinguished by Xeno- 
phon upon this occasion. 

0 XlOJj'i -Ai .-.xTiSy.trat. Ill this sense Horace uses 
tlie word descendo. 

——hie ficoctouvr 
I)c*ecnJa: in cani| ujrj i»ciltor. 
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they \\ Cl c ubliged to run don n to tbe sea, and 
turning there, to come up again to the 'altar. 
In the descent, many rolled down tbe hiU, but, 
when they come to climh it, the “ ascent was so 


%ery steep the horses could scarcely come in at 
a foot pace. Upon this the spectators shouted, 
and laughed, and animated their fnends. 


1 Iljsc n> liu/Ait It IS Very prubablr, as llolrbason 
lias observed, tUat tins altar loigUt be one of tlicse taken 
notice of by Arnan, in his Binp tis, viKlch, he mJs, 
were st-indin^ in Ins time, and bnilt of r< ughatune 

2'A.ai xfM f ajdiM fuXii intsunv* m 

^TttJ Not only the sense uf the tvoriU, but their or I 
dcr aditiiri-bly leprcaeuts the labour uf the borao, in j 


riimbmgUie Stepp ascent. Hompthas led tbevisyW 
this, os in all other beauties both of thought and »ifl* 
\>ith what d (hrulty dues bisiphas crowd uptbeibM 
to the top of the hill t 

Aaa> »» aStrict rtri !.*,'•> — 

And Bien, with uhat celerity dues it c inc biuid { 




• ninlt avlj.Iir* >Jia, m 
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DISSERTATION OF POLYBIUS 


UI’OM TUK 

MACEDONIAN PHALANX. 


PJaving promised, in the ' fourth Book, to 
compare, upon a proper occasion, the arms of 
the Romans and Macedonians, and the dif- 
ferent dispositions of their respective armies, 
as also to consider the advantages and dis- 
advantages of both; 1 shall take the oppor- 
tunity of their being engaged together, to 
endeavour to perform my promise. For since 
the Macedonian disposition, recommending 
itself by success, formerly prevailed over that 
of the Asiatics and Greeks ; and on the other 
side, the Roman disposition has been victo- 
rious over that of the Africans, and of all the 
inhabitants of the western part of Europe ; 
and since, in our time, there has been not only 
one,* but many trials of the dispositions and 
soldiers of both nations ; it will be a useful and 
a creditable undertaking to inquire into the 
difference of their discipline, and consider the 
cause of the victories of the Romans, and of 
their excelling all other nations in military 
achievements, to the end we may not, by 
attributing their success to fortune, like weak 
men, compliment the victorious without foun- 
dation ; but, by being acquainted with the true 
reasons of it, celebrate and admire the con- 
querors with justice. 

As to what relates to the battles, in which the 
Romans were engaged with Hannibal, and the 
defeats they received from him, it is unneces- 
sary to enlarge upon them, since they were not 
owing either to their arms, or their disposition. 


but to a superiority of genius, and conduct in 
Hannibal. This we have made appear in the 
relation of tliose battle.s ; and this is farther 
continued by the event of the war, (for as soon 
as the Romans were commanded by a general 
equal to Ilannibal, they presently became vic- 
torious,) and also by the conduct of Hannibal 
himself, who, disliking the arms his men had 
till then made use of, upon the first victory ho 
gained over the Romans, immediately armed 
bis forces with the arms of the latter, and con- 
tinued to use them ever after. It is also cer- 
tain, that Pyrrhus not only made use of Italian 
arms, but also of Italian forces, in his engage- 
ments with the Romans, placing a body of 
Italians, and of his own men, drawn up in a 
phalanx, alternately: however, not even by 
this means, was he able to beat the Romans, 
but the event of all their battles proved doubt- 
ful. It was necessary to premise these things, 
to the end that nothing may seem to contradict 
our assertions. I now return to the proposed 
comparison. Many arguments may convince 
us that nothing can resist the phalanx in front, 
or withstand its onset, when possessed of all 
the advantages that are peculiar to it : for each 
man, with his arms, when drawn up in order of 
battle, takes up three feet in depth; and their 
pikes, though originally sixteen cubits in length, 
are, however, in reality, fourteen; of- these, 
four are taken up by the distance between his 
hands, and so much of the hinder part of the 
pike, as is necessary to balance the fore part, 
when presented to the enemy. This beinc- 


1 See page 252, note 1. 
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It IS plain that the pike, when grasped vnth 
both bands and presented, must project teo 
cubits before each man. Hence it happens, 
that the pikes of the fifth rankwiU project tno 
cubits, and those of the second, third, and 
fourth, will project more than two before the 
file leaders, and when the intervals betireoi 
the ranks and files of the phalanx are properly 
obsen ed, as Homer has shown in these verses, 

" An iron scene gleams dreadful u *r tbe fields 

Armour la armour IolU d, and shields la shields, 

Speers lean ou spears, on UrgeU tsrgets (brong. 

Helms stuck to helms, and man drore man along * 
Pafte 

This being truly and beautifully expressed, it 
follows, that five pikes, difTeiing two cubits 
from one another, in length, must project be. 
fore each of the file leaders , so that it is an 
easy matter to represent to one s self, the ap. 
pearance, and strength of tbe whole phalanx, 
when being, as usual, drawn up suteendeep, 
presenting its pikes, it makes an attack. Of 
these sixteen ranks, those that exceed tbe fifth 
cannot contribute, with their pikes, to annoy 
tbe enemy , for w hich reason they do not pre. 
sent them, but each mok iticluies them over 
the shoulders of that before K, ui order to sc* 
cure them from above, the pikes, by tlcir 
closeness defending them from tbe misuve 
weapons, which might otherwise, by dying 
over tbe foremost ranks, fuU upon those who 
stand behind them Besides each of these 
ranks, pressing in file, with (he whole vviight 
of their body, tbe rank which immcdutclypre* 
chides, they not only strengthen tbe attack, but 
make it impossible for the foremost ranks to 
retreat. This being the di«posiuun of the 
phalanx m the whole, and in part, we are now 
to give on account of the properties and difilr* 
ence of the Homan arms and disposition, by ' 
companiig them together Tbe Romans like- 
wise. With their arms, take up three feet in 
depth but, os they cover tbcir bodies with 
their shields, changing tbiir guard at every 
stroke, and make use of ihiir swords both to 
cut, and thrust, it happens (hat (heir line of 
lutile IS in a prrj ctual iluctiulion , Uus makes 
it neccssAry fur each man to hav e room, and on 
Inlcrv al of, at Uavt, three feet, both in rank and 
in file, if u Is expected he should do his duty, 
from whence it fudews, that one Roman will 
stand opposite to two file leaders of th® ph*» 
Unx. and conseijuently !>« expoied to, and ciw 
gaged vtiih ten spears which it is not potoiUe' 


for one man, when once tlie armies close, to 
cut to pieces, before he is annoyed by them, or 
easy to break through, since the hindmost nmbi 
can contribute nothing either to the force of the 
fileJeaders, or to tbe efficacy of tbcir s\v onk 
From what has been said it maybe easily cod* 
duded that, aa X before observed, nothing caa 
withstand the onset of the phalanx m front, 
while It preserves all tbe advantages that are 
peculiar to it. What, therefore, is tbe esuve 
that gives the victory to the Romans, and de 
feats those vvho make use of tbe phalanx? It 
uthis mtlitaryoperationsareuncerUinbothia 
time and place, whereas the phalanx has but 
one time, one place, and one disposition, la 
which It can perform tbe service l^t is cipcc. 
ted from it. If, therefore, there was a nccct 
sity for the enemy to engage tbe phalanx at its 
own time and place, in every decisive action, it 
18 reasonable to conclude, from what has been 
said, that the latter would olivays prove vie* 
tonous. But, if this is possible, and cosy to 
be av ended, w by should that disjiosition he any 
longer looked upon as formidable* And, in* 
deed, it is allowed that tho phalanx stands ui 
nc^ of on even and open ground, where there 
u no impediment, such as ditches, chasms, val> 
leys, cminencva, and nvers for all these are 
cajiable of confounding, and breaking its rsuVi 
It must also be allowed, that it ie dmovt im* 
possible, at least, very rare, to find places of 
twenty or more stadia, in which thcro ta no 
thing of this nature, however, admit there are 
•ueb places , if the enemy ilova not ibiuk fit to 
engage the phalanx there, but, iiutvad of that, 
marches round, and lays waste the towns* and 
country of tbcir fnends, what will bo Uic scr* 
vice of such a <lispu>iiiuD? Since, while tie 
phalanx remains m the places that are proper 
for It, so far is It from being able to iclicic >u 
friends, that it uutcajahle even orprcscrvii-g 
Itself, fur the cneeny will easily cut cS tU t 
provisions, the moment they lave, wiilout op* 
position, made thrmsclvcs absolute n asters of 
the country and, if tl c phalanx rjuiu the p.*f<s 
that are proper for ii, to engage in any enitr. 
pruc. It will become an easy con junl. Uu* ^ 
thecueuiy, resolvii g to engage the|ha-»niia 
on even jkice, shouVl, instsad of evi<»w • ^ 
whole onny at once to the t>i set of lie 1 1 * 
Unx, mreatalittle the iistait itetarg**. 
event may he easily forrsren from wUt lU 
Uouiaiit now | roilise 1 or I desue no 
meat to be ffcni.ed of my osMitwaa ftv«» * U* 
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I say, but from what has already happened ; 
since the Romans do not engage the phalanx 
with all their legions drawn up in a line parallel 
to the former ; but some divisions of them lie 
behind in reserve, while others are engaged ; so 
that, whether the phalanx forces those who are 
opposite to it to give way, or is itself forced by 
them to give way, the property ofit is destroyed : 
for, in order to pursue those who fly, or to fly 
from those who pursue, some parts of the line 
must leave the rest j which no sooner happens, 
than an opening is given for the reserve to take 
the ground they left, and, instead of attacking 
those who remain in front, to break in upon their 
flanks, or their rear. Since, therefore, it is an 
easy matter to avoid the opportunities and ad- 
vantages of the phalanx, but impossible for the 
latter to avoid those the Romans have over it, 
how is it possible there should not in reality 
be a great difference between them ? Besides, 
it is sometimes necessary for the phalanx to 
march through, and encamp in all sorts of 


places; at others, to prevent the enemy bj 
seizing some advantageous post ; sometimes to 
besiege, at others, to be besieged, and to meet 
with unexpected occurrences ; for all these 
things are incident to war, and eitlicr decide 
the victory, or greatly contribute to it . and, in 
all these, the disposition of the Macedonians 
is of little or no use ; it being impossible for 
the men, either in coinpaines, or singly, to per- 
form any service : whereas that of the Romans 
is properly adapted to all ; for every Roman, 
when once armed for action, is equally fit for 
all places, for all times, and all occurrences ; he 
is also ready and equally disposed either for a 
general, or a particular action, to charge with 
his company, or engage in a single combat. 
As, therefore,- the disposition of the Romans 
is vastly superior to that of the Macedonians 
in the use of all its parts, so the enterprises of 
the former are vastly more successful than 
those of the latter. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISSERTATION. 



TheJbUamnq Geographical Hnscrtation u a irori of to much learning^ that I am am 
jident i< viU he thought not only to ejplatn, hut even to adorn the X^jpcdition of Cy 
»•«* and though at jirst, I beiiete, only dutgneJ as a cowphinent to my booi’ 
seltrr, i« receit-ed with at great acAnotcledgnuat by the author, at H uill be tedh ay 
probation by the public There are, I observe, some points, tn vhtch this leamti 
gaitltmnn diffeii from me m iJironology, and the compulation of the Greek wwa* 
sures, or rather from Diodorus Siculus, and vhoin I hate folhatd, Ul 

J could tuier ansiccr U cither to the pubhe, or myself, if any difference ofopmm i» 
those points could create m me a tnjA to depme than of so great on »wi;)roto««fl/> 
wy uork of to great an ornament 
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Sinus Issicus m the same parallel \ntii the 
Fretum Gaditanum j which is pretty near the 
truth . but then he says again from Hipparchus, 

‘ that Narhon, hlassalia, and ByzanUum be 
under one parallel. This it is probable * led 
Ptolemy into the mistake ahove-mentioued. 
The latitude of SLssaha bad been detemnned | 
to be about 43'’, by the ohserrations of Pythcas. ' 
He therefore placed Byzantium and the shore 
of the Buxine in the same latitude, and of con- 
sequence made all this country almost double 
what it IS m reality Indeed Strabo proves 
aflenvards, by an * odd sort of reasoning, that 


1 Book iL page 312, and in other places. 

2 Tiiere lolght another reason be assgned for 

Ptolemj a placing Bizantiiim ao far to the norlhtrard, 
and Uiatiihia mak Dg a degree of the great circle to 
consist of bat five hundred eUdia, n-hcreaa InrealitfU 
contains very near six hundred and fire so that the 
greater the dutance, the more lo proportion ar« the 
number of degrees increased , six of Ptoleiny • not I 
being ^uite egual to nve of the great cirri* And j 
thus sve find that the distance between Alexandria, I 
in E^pt, the place of Ptolemy’s residence, and J>j ' 
aantium, is in reality about ton degrees, the former 
being near tUirty-one, the Utter la forty-ona, sthereaa 
Ptolemy Increasing one degree In fire, has placed By 
taatlnm in forty three. However, w llipparcbn* In 
Strabo doea afflnn, Uiat ByunUum U by obserratlon 
exactly in the same latitode Mith ^fassalia, 4nei yog 
IV Bs{otT<« TH avnt iTioi yv«,i«i«r ogn tie 

it iTcit i tludiai if 1 and as Ptolemy 

nahe* them exactly Oie name, TU. fsr >« think 
it U most probable be urns nuslrd by those autbontiea 
^Vo may from Uui b« convinced how UlUe stresa ought 
to be laid upon the observations of the andcab, and 
how far their authority U to be relied on, with regard 
to the isoUunof the pedea of tl>e earth Mr Cawmi, to 
the Mem. of the Anvi. ilojale, has trcati^i Ibusultject 
in a very curious and ami Ic maoncr , after wlihh I ans 
SUT) rbed how M. Voltaire (ItuloiiophledeNueton.cap. 
SC) could espoUM this ppUiioa of lb* pules shifUiiK alU r 
the rate of one ulahta in 100 years, and afilrm il at the 
I.gy] octronomerf had made regular obs<rvstions 
of the hcavensfor two wbule revolutions of tbepvive 
vihiih tnakea the I^ptians awry ancient nation tia 
deed, for two revolutiona amount to no less iban 
tA'O.OUi} yeaia. This he gathers from lUrii4otiu,wlio 
says that the Egyptian annals taruUon the sun s riving 
luice in thour.4. A CDDse.luear* thU, which notlilug ' 
but an exalted genius could have drawn] Hut wemiwt 

reuember this gejiOcmaa li a poet as well as agbU^ 
vopher 

X lie says, •• it U allowed by most jwple, that lb* 
line wlueli u drawn from the vtralta of {.Ibsaltar 
through th* fare of Meudna, blhrns, and UhoJeS, 
n like* ail tbeve plaere lie under the same twraiU-L ItU 
aim allowed that ihU line tfnon the Mtails to tb* 
fvrf] pai e s vomewbere vrry bear the middle of lb* 
sea Sour wear* aiaurrd by navisatoTS that the gvrat- 
•et dutanee from traaro ifroia the gulf of Ljvoa to 
Afrk-a U bo Hm re than vtadia t aod ruiuer|<ieiitir 
that this U the bt kith of the Vrdilrrtaiiraa ia the 


the parallel of Byzantium is much more north, 
ward than that of Massalu because from Py. 
zantium to Bhodes, (which lies in the yupe 
parallel with the Fretum Gaditanum) he sajs, 
IS allowed by all, to be four thousand nine hun- 
dred stadia but that from IMassalu to the 
aforesaid parallel is not quite tw O thousand fire 
hundred. IVe may presume that Straho, 
though a V ery caubous and very modest wnter, 
did not attend to the words of Herodotus for, 
if he had, he must have concluded, that upon 
the supposition of Hipparchus and Bratostbe- 
nes, a footman could travel in five days the 
whole breadth of Spam, that u, ixocn the Pre- 
lum Gaditanum (the straits of Gibraltar) to 
the hlare CanUhnum, (the bay of Bisca}) 
and upon his own supposition m much less, 
either of which a man of bis intelligence muit 
know to ho quite impracticable. 

/U1 that can be said in this case ii, that the 
greatest part of the ancients looked upon ffe- 
rodotus, as an author that indulged himself too 
much in the privilege of trav tilers ; and there- 
fore ID general seem to give >cry little credit te 
what he advances I though time and experience 
have at last convinced the world, that be had 
a gcoiui superior to the rest of mankind ‘ tlot 
bis diligence and veracity were equal to hii 
I gemus , and that be, like our countryman Ik 
, Bacon, discovered truths too suhhmo for the 
contemplation of the ago bo lived in. 

This I thought proper to premise, because 
several modem map-makers, and* some Utc 
authors, sUU adhere to Ptolemy, In placing lly 
zantium ond the Kuuno two degrees too f<ir to 
the northward. I shall fur the future confme 
mjsclf to the proper subject uf this dissertation, 
namely, to the route which the Greek army took. 


brubJwi place. Su tbst front l)>* bfurrsxij tin* lu Us 
fertbwt rurber of lb* gulf of I you, iniul b« 

I »Uitls,S<iJWM«vMUavi>uiei*hall<-<«,bvv«uwll lUfrU 
I moi« «4>ulliwar>l tbxn the bl^bt uf ih« l^y tiul (i«v* 
UlMaiv* la llyuuiiiiUD U tivUvtktla vo ibvl lb* i-uU- 
, |r|uf Bjaabiitun miul be agvrvlilrU niur* n.aUos'f 
(«•!• *|«* vavtgN) ttun tbxt of Muvo.ix'* r^* 

Tba fvllvry of tbl* wguawat U ■iukkly t^rwlivf, •» 
oijy r^tibg so rj* ii(wa bay nwusoii nvy vbrV* ** 
fioJ lb* ilifirrrbn* of Utitu-U btwrva 
•b 4 CwuvtoiilUb (J« l< uH foiir lUgrm, Ibvl U, 1^** 
vtoUU I oud tbot lb< U lb* 6UbU ma* t*i* U* 

nMvIut Vrrir& 

I tiuoM ut U>M Ur hfwiDUit bo* f,aU«vJ l« t*> 

WaokiV |4<» tU, «*lwf*k*»*J»»bU Afowa-sUv**- 

Iwrrs tb* bxb »i»i irgrtrt of UtUioUl wS.»»ia 

TrvbU.o4 bc» U S» e, •• »**» ArewM 
•S lUMvl l« kbuief-cly Mvt a ba-fi 
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iji tlieir expedition to Babylon, and in their re- 
turn back again. 

Xenophon begins bis account of their march 
from Sardes, the capital of Ly dia, because he 
there joined the army, but atterw ards constantly 
computes from Ephesus the sea-port, iroin 
whence he began his journey. They directed 
their* march through the middle of the country; 
through Lydia, Phrygia, Lycaoni.i, Cappado- 
cia,' and “Cilicia, to the gates of Syria, near the 
upper end of Sinus Issicus. 

From thence they proceeded to illy ri.indrus, 
a sea-port town, of which no footsteps that I 
can hear of at present remain. Ptolemy • 
places it twenty minutes south of Alexandria 
penes Issum (Scanderun,) upon the same me- 
ridian ; but whoe\er c.ists his eye upon the 
chart of the bay of Scanderun, will soon per- 
ceive this to be impossible-; because the bay 
lies near the north-east and south-west, and 
both these towns stood upon tlie shore. All 
that we can gather from it is, that they w ere 
distant from each other tw'enty ot Ptolemy’s 
minutes, i. e. nineteen English miles ; and that 
theiefore Slyriondrus is to be placed at the en- 
trance into the bay, just w ithin the Seopulus 
Rhossicus, now called, Ras al Khanzir. 

From hence, the army, in lour days’ march, 
made twenty parasangs, (in our language league-) 
and came to the river Clmlus, very justly, 
by the great Delisle, supposed to be the Chalib, 
or Alep, the river of Aleppo ; because the 
name is not only the same, allowing for the 
different genius of languages j but the distance 
shows it can be no other. For as Aleppo is 
about twenty small hours’ journey iiom Scande- 
run, so it must be something more from 
Myiiandrus, which lay near south-west from 
the latter of those places ; and as there lies a 
great bog in the direct road, which was made 

5 I Bhall speak more particularly of tlua martli, when 
I come to take notice of M. Dclisle'a computations, 

C I would recommend the follow mg passage la Dio- 
dorus Siculus to the consideration of the next editor of 
that author , ' O 21 Kujof, iriiSii 2irXSi Ki?j^!ay, xai 
arajayivr.ST) tjo; -roXiv 'Ifriv, itl S^aXiiTTr; fih xufun;y, 
2’ ouo-av tJj KiXixi'ctc, xctTarXiViras lie aurry. 
Booth translates it, “ Having marched almost through 
all.Cilicia, he took sluppmg, and arrived at last by sea 
at Issus, the utmost city of that country, near the sea- 
side.” Winch 13 mdeed a verbal translation of the La- 
tm version ; but how to reconcile it with the original, 
or with Xenophon’s account of tins march, I confess, 
I cannot tell. 

7 Alexandria penes Issum long GOo Ky, lat 3Go lO 
hlynandus 69o 10', lat 35“ 50'. Mr Delisle has placed 
tills tow u fifteen minutes to the north of Aleximdrete 


p.isbablo but of late years, mid which Cyrus’s 
army w.is to go almost round; we m.iy con- 
clude, that all these put together, mu.st make 
the disi.mce from iMyriundrus to the Chains, 
twenty p.inif.aiigs, or Persian leagues. In 
mentioning the Chains, I cannot but make one 
icmark, and that is, that it is in one respect, 
very dilTcrcnt fioin what it was formerly. 
Xenophon s.iy s, it was (nil of fish in his time; 
and give a very good * reason for it. Ihiiiwolt 
s.iys, there is great sc.ireity of fish at Aleppo, 
though the inhabit.mts do not cstceni them ; 
but the reason lie gives for their indiUereiico to 
this sort of victuals, seems to me a little extra- 
ordinary; he says, “ It is bee.iiise most of them 
drink water instead of wine." 

From the Chidii-, in live days’ march, they 
made thirty p.ir.isangs, and came’ to the sources 
of the river Dar.ulax, which Xenophon ullirnis 
to be one Inmdied feet broad; by which we 
must naturally eoiicliide, that the army march- 
ed .dong the bank of it a considerable way; 
because we cannot suppose any river in this 
coantry, the edge of the desert of ArahLi, to be 
one hundred feet in breadth at the source. 
IVbat river this was, or what is the present 
name of it, is dillicult, perb.ips impossible, to 
dclerminc. The pletlmim, or me.isure of one 
hundred feet, is but a lax way of reckoning, 
and might, perhaps, be applied to rivers a '“great 
dexil less than one hundred feet in breadth : 
as our " measures, in modern times, ore of- 
ten applied to rivers in a very landom manner. 
However, 03 modern travellers take no notice 
of any such river, we must let it rest as it is, 
till more satisfactory discoveries are made in 
these parts. What surpnses me most in this 
very particular account of their maicb is, that 
our author takes no notice of the river, now 
called Epbriii, about half way between the bay 


8 Because the inhabitants of that country worshipped 
them as gods. See Buok i. page 173. 

• 9 Travels pubhahed by J. Il.iy, p irt, u c. 8. 

10 Thus we bnd Xenophon applies the measure of one 
hundred feet to some of the rivers of Ciilcl i, w Inch other 
authors call uo more th.m brooks falling from .Mount 
Taurus cross a tiiiall plain into tlio sea. 

11 In this maimer Rauwolf eajs tlie Duplirates is half a 
league broad at Babylon , whereas Sir 'Ihoiiias Herbert 
says it 13 only almost doubh) tlie bre iiltb of tlio ^ li.iini , 
at Loudon. At Bir, liauwolf o.iys, It /s a iiiilu broad, 
Mauiidrcl, that it is as bread .is the lb lines at laindon 

13 lavernicr mentions tuorlurs between Alex.tii- 
dretta and Aleppo; over Ills first bo says u a bridge 
vciy long and strongly built, Hook ii i.ip, j. jjut in 
this hois niislukeii, the briJoO .iiid cause ivay bi Jog bdJ 
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of^candcran and Aleppo , and whch tie army ford, auci as Oxford, Walingford, Benletl 
inust of necessity pass in their match to the and the like, yet it is certain that these anact 
Bast, for it rises m the mountains aboie were given them front fording the nven tt 
Koras, and falls into the lake of Antioch Thu those places before the bndges Mere bnilt la 
met IS at least as considerable as the Cbalus, liLe manner, it is more than probable, that 
and much more so, I dare venture to say, than Thapsalb w-as so called, from the Euphratci 
any river between Aleppo and the Euphrates being fordable at that place, because it was a 
This, among a great many others, some of town of note in Bands Urae, and constquenilj 
which I shall have occasion to mention in the must have had its name long before, m those 
sequel of this discourse, does almost prevail tunes of simple nature, when fen^ boats, ui 
upon me to tbuik, that Xenophon kept no bndges of boats, were not invented Ptolenj 
journal, at least no regular one, of this ex. makes the Euphrates fordable here, and lUvi- 
pedition, but that he drew it up a great many wol^ about the same place, found the nrer so 
years afterwards, at his leisure, in his * culc, full of shoals, that though their boats couU 
from the several particulars, which must have draw but little water, the navigation was ex 
made a very strong impression upon his me ticmcly dangerous And, indeed, Menon, who 
mory This will not seem so strange, when was a man of great cunning, must have drawn 
vveconsider, that, in Xenophons days, writing this secret from somebody, else it can scarctlj 
was not what it is in ours , the materials were be supposed, he would attempt to pass a nva 
not easy to be had, nor were they easy to be near half on English mile in breadth, that u 
earned m such marches as they performed broader than the rbomes at Woolwich. Tho 
From the source of the Daradax, they march. I have been the more parucubr lu, vv itli a de 
ed, iR three days, fifteen parasangs, to Tbap sign to show what a notable compbmciit U» 
SACHS, upon the Euphrates This city, though inbabiUnts of Tbapsoctis paid Cjrus, wbea 
nothing at present remains of it but the name, they told him that the gods had wrought i 
was formerly a place of great note ttwasthe miracle m his favour, by making Uie nver, the 
frontier town of the kuigdom of Israel, ui tbc greiU nver, to submit to his authority , Inas* 
days of Bavid and Solomon for it is said, I muchos it wasnever kuowm to be funLhte be 
Kings IV at, that Solomon "saa nn “rn noben fore this tune 

*n3-r ^ap 'abo ^aa mu nyv no jna 'vnjn nap I cannot hero pass w uhout taking nouco of 
that IS, He had dominion over oil on thu side a great error crept into the copies of buabot 
the nver, from ThapsakU even to Ivgaxa over where speaking of Alexanders disigu of luh* 
aU the kings on this side the nver. viz. tbo duing the Arab*, ho tells us, ‘ That greatroo. 

^ Our translators have rendered queror, seeing tbo impossibility of attacking 

m Tipbsah and Azzafa, which pula such a them by land, proposed to build a great quan* 
upon these two noted cities, that 1 dare ucy of beats, in Phantcia and Cj-prus, aoJ 
to say, very few people, upon seeing these 'transporting them teven tUdu, to Thapsacus 
nanu-s in the Bible, have been able to .know to convey them, by means of the nver, to Ua< 
them Such confusion has the poinung of bylon ” Which makes it not a mile from tie 
the Hebrew brought into that pnmitive and coast of tho Mediterranean ,to fha, »sc<.<> 
sacred language I Tbapsakb, in the original, wbertas, it must be at least one hundred nJ 
signifies a pass, or passing over, or perhaps, fifty I cannot find that any of the Usniri 
in this place, more properly a ford , for as 
in our nation, there arc at present lodges over 
most of the nvtrs at such jilaccs os end lo 


a*l« UM c/, n (VI iLsAfT, 

•ut «e I r-xki Mn !>(«• 


om tbs v,jj> sbort nsrtUootJ Uvs vtJwf h* ratU AI 
rots, uhI MX* Uxst upvQ rslo* it U not {urJsUe TbU 
U lti« LtxbilD. tb« lortUnc oT wbUb iur* (r»<)wnli)r to 
noch dtaitf* lo tbo bales oS |uud>, ibst our TurlWf 
totribaoU, toiM Jean t| 0 , i>ros>o*e>l to bu kl a UUc* 
virrltallbel/owneapeiwoj but tbo TvirVa would iM 
robuiit, and to ibo <U*l(« »m 
1 1 sb^l tpeah ot Uiit moro pariicuUtir towards tbo 
• .d ul Udi lliMcrtalluu. 


S IVo«li x»L psj* Tit *A w,***''*^ 

Cfabwilrea s'ro »f 

C*J» M it is rertaia tlut Str»ko, U '*• 

awurksaMt Grofrsphr i** “““i* ««“»** • ^ 

tarietj id autbort | aM lK«*0(k bo buuwU alos) t 
Hio id tbo Had urn la rix»puHB* U il.Uo««. »•< ^ 
seriUet ulber wrtUpf*. bo suwotlaws So 
to ado^ olW lerasi tuT taaUare, (a tSie r-w'* 
loCaU »*»l wllb !»*•. aod f*r « A«o» “ 

outUet*^^**^****”^*^ a«auifl 
w.<a. ixu-esat w^lo* 
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men, wlio have niatle their observations njuiu 
this author, have taken any notice, nuicii k'ss 
made any attempt towards tiie clearing up o( 
this passage. \ 

Pliny, Stephanus of Bjv.antium, and Lnc.m, 
adirni, that Alexander passed tlie Ijiiphrato 
at Zeugma, (a place near two hundred and 
thirty miles higher up the river than Tbapsa- 
cus,) contrary to the authority of all other his 
torians, and the nature of the thing itself ; tor 
as Alexander was at Tyre, in In’s return troni 
Egypt, and was to direct his march toward:, 
Arbela, it would have been near four hundred 
miles out of his way to have gone to Zeugma. 
"What might probably lead Pliny and the rest 
into this mistake, was the name of the place. I 
for “ Zeugma was so called, beeau'-'c a bridge ! 
was laid over the Euphrates there ; and :w 
there was also a bridge over the Euphrates 
at Thapsacus, it might c.asily lead authors, 
at so great a distance, into sucii a mis- 
take. The reason lifr nutchin.son gives, namely 
that* these authors must spe.ak of ditrerent 
expeditious, sounds somewhat strange to me : 
beeause it is certain, that Alexander made hut 
one expedition against the Per'iaiis 5 at le.i't, 
(which is most to our purpose) that lie never 
passed the Euphrates but once in these parts. 

As to Ptolemy’s placing Tliapsicus in | 
Arabia Deserta, whereas all other author^ 
place it in Syria, it is but very Vuile material ; 
beeause though it is really within the limits of 
Syria, yet it stands * in the desert which ad- 
joins to Arabia, This great geographer place.-, 
Thapsacus in thirty-five degrees of latitude ; 
hut as he puts all the sea-coast half u degree 
too far towards the south, so I have ventured 
to place this in 35“ 30', 


The army baling jn-i -ed the l.ujdualc’, 
marched upon the h'mni ul if, li*r the ntn-l 
Isay, for the ino-l part, bee.euo flay 


part 


did not do it constantly ; since Xeimjdnm tills 


»s. pjg- -I’’’ '• sun-.e of their in.iiehes 

were very long, when Cina had a mind the 
army .should go on, till thei’ came to wafer or 
forage. Now they c.innot he siippcid to 
ijuickcn their tiMrehc^ tor of wall r, ulnlc 
they travelled on tlic hanlt of so line a tiu r. 
IVe ate Init little aeeipj.xinted with t!;e eon?,'’ 
of tlie Euplitates tlunu'h ■ciera! tr.iie!lef'» 
have s.iiled down it. It is prohahle, th.it the 
river ni.ikcs eoinc great winiiisig. low.iidv ti e 
.soutli, v.heic ni» in.in fli.it i, .e ipj-ihitf! wiili 
tlie eouiuiy, would hu-p to the 1 ,uik of it; <.:,!• 
of thc.se liaitwolf iiii'nti'jns,* whieli took tl.rsii 
up more th.in Italf a d ly *0 j 

Strabo makes tlie distance lalwii-ji Tf, -p- 
.s,'icus and IJahylon, fidlowif-g the ronj o! llu; 
Euphrates, (that is, the runic this .iniiyln-tk, h to 
be four thousand eight liundreil s! ,dia, e.nil, ,1, 
it is rejicateil lerv olieii, wc dej-eml upon it, 
therv* is no error crejit into fi,e tevt . and a* the 
Greeks in Alex-i.’nifr’H time, .liid for vieial 
years afterwards, traiejleil this way, the d'.s. 
t.ince inii't he ury well kniMWi. llowewr, 
Xenophon, in hi, necounl of i!ti , niareh, in.iki > 
I it ii great deal more, ivc sli.dl si-,- by laving 
the sevcr.d numbers together ; namely, 


I’ur.v e,; 


3 What Pliny says, Hook v. rap. 20. Scindilur Lit. 
phrates a Zeugmate octoginta trilus mitUlus passuum ; 
et parte Urea in 3fesopotamiam, tadiC per ijisiiiii Setcu- 
ciam, circa eam-prerjluenti infuius Tigri, ij buUiriciit 
to persuade us, tliat either there is pome error in tlie 
text, or th.at Zeugma was a lax term applied to several 
places ; for Zeugma, properly so called, stood some- 
where near the place where Bir now stands, from 
whence, to the end of the mountains of Mesopotamia, 
is near three hundred miles ; and from thence to the 
plain country of Babylonia, where this division most 
assuredly was, must be above four hundred miles • so 
that instead of eighty, perhaps it should be cLlit 
hundred. ° 

4 Be diversis nimirum expeditlonibus inleUigcnda; 
videntur discrebantes auctorum narrationcs. Dissert 
page 8. 


From Thaph.iciw, throiigU Syri.i, ) 
to the river’’ Anixe^, in 9 (lay-, J 
To the river Musca, unknown to 
modern writers, in a d.iyi. 

To Pyhe, in 13 flay-', .... 
In Babylonia, 3 days, .... 
march in order of battle, p. 187, 


1 day, J 

ilureh with less circumspection, f 
1 day, sui)po.se, j 


5 The desert begins two or three leagues from Aleo- 
po. Tavernier, Book ii. cap. .3. ‘ 


G lie says, that “ on tlie ninth of October ti 
to a point called Ktisy, which took them up more 
half n day to pa's." So tlmt if they were above 
day in rc.acliing the point, it l.s probable tb.u the heist 
the river was more tliaii double, and must L-tko i< 
more tlian a day to get round, which could not be an in. 
considerable clistiuice, as the stream was in their favour! 

7 Book 11. p.age 82, &e. 

8 This river llauwolf calls Cliabii, (not observing the 
r in tho termination) and says there i,s a r.iulo named 
Sero at the mouth of it, p. 11. rap. .7. 'I here w.n a r.anlo 
ID this place in tho days 0 / Julian (he Apostate, which 
Zosimus calls Circesium, Bonk iiL 

2 L 
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ofScandenin and Aleppo, and nhichtbe army 
must of necessity pass in their march to the 
East, for it rises in the mountains aboi> 
Korns, and falls into the lake of Antioch This 
met IS at least as considerable as the Cbalus> 
and much more so, I dare lenturc to say, than 
any rivet between Aleppo and the Euphrates 
This, amon^ a great many others, some of 
which I shall haie occasion to mentioa in the 
sci^uel of this discourse, does almost pteiail 
upon me to think, that Xenophon kept no 
journal, at least no regular one, of this ex- 
pedition , ho^ tha^ he drew it up a gccat nuuiy 
years afterwards at his leisure, in bis ' exile, 
from the several particulars, which must have 
made a very strong impression upon lu$ me- 
mory This will not seem ao arrange, when 
weconsidcr, that, in Xenophons days, wmtuig 
was not what it la in ours , the matenab were 
not easy to be had, nor were they easy to be 
carried in such marches as they performed. 

From the sourco of the Daradax, they march 
ed, m three days, fifteen pamsangs, to Thsp. 
saciis, upon the Euphrates. ITus city, tbougU 
nothing at present remains of it but the name, 
was formerly a pUcc of great note it was the 
frontier (own of the kuigdom of Israel, in the 
days of David and Solomon for u is said, 1 
Kings vv Ut, that Solomon ‘jMnTvn'TtQ.hci 
njT 135 •3'5o *333 nt3 Tiotna msi 135 
IS, Ue had doonriion 01 cr all on this side 
nver, from Thapsahh even to Ngaza over 
all the kuigs on this side the nver, viz. the 
Euphrates Our tnuislatora have rendered 
them Tiphsah and Azzab, which puts such a 
disguise upon these tw o noted cities, that 1 dare 
to say very few people, upon seeing these 
namts in the DiWr, ^tc been able to.know 
them Such confusion bos the pointing of 
the HebtcvT brought Into that pnmiuvc and 
sacred language' fhapsakli, ui the onginal. 
Signifies a pas* or passing over, or perhaps, 
ID this place, mote properly a ford, for as 
In our nation, there arc at present bnd^c* over 
movt of ibo nim at such places as end m 


ovrr Ux« sl>o*« tDeallocwJ iti* ulUer bs rsi* Al 
rur», w>J tkfi list Bpvo rslat U U out furi^l* TUs 
U Um 1 ( brin. tb« fanlior of UtUUh dufs (rr^asoUf so 
much duBst* to III* bklM of tbvt (mr TuiWsy 

iMtiksBU M>ao yrsrt »rt>, propoM^l lo tiui4 a trUfo 
b<(r It Si Ibrlr owncipciMO 1 bat IbsT^Ls mtuU^IdoC 
rooMtil, sn4 *0 Ibo ilrvr}>^ 

1 1 vb^ vp«sk of tbis muco {MuUrbUil; towd* IM 
•U of U-Ji Dosrtutw. 


ford, such aS Ozfoid, WaHingford, Hertford, 
and the like, yet it is certain that these naroci 
were given them from fording the nvers st 
those places before the bnlgcs were built In 
like manner, jt 13 more than proliabJe, tlat 
Thapsakh was so called, from the Euphrates 
bemg fordable at that place, because it was a 
town of note in Dand s time, and consequently 
must Lav'S had its name long before, in those 
tunes of simple nature, when ferry boats, and 
bridges of boats, were not mvented Ptolemy 
makes the Euphrates fordable here , and lUu- 
wolf, ^out the same place, found the nver so 
full of shoals, that though theu boats could 
draw but little water, the navigation was lx- 
trcincly dangerous And, indeed, ^fcuon, w ho 
was a man of great cunning, must have drawn 
this secret from somebody, clve it c m scarcely 
be supposed, he would attempt to pass a nvet 
near half an English mile in breadth, that is 
broader thau the Thames at M ooluicb. This 
I have been the more j articular m, wiUi a dc 
sign to show what a notable compliment the 
itihabiunu of rhapsorus paid Cyrus, when 
they told him that the gods had wrought a 
miracle m hit favour, by making tlie livir, the 
great nver, to submit to lus authority , iiias- 
much as it was nev cr known to be furdaUe be* 
fore this ume 

I cannot here pass without taking nonce of 

great error crept into the copies of Strabo i 
where speaking of Alexander s design of sub- 
duing the Arabs, he tells us, '* That great con- 
queror, seeing the imjiossibility of attacking 
them by land, proposed to build a great quui* 
iity of boats, In I honicia and 
* transporting them seven stodu, to Tlupsacus, 
to convey them, by means of the nver, to Ho* 
bylon " Mliich makes it not a nulo from the 
coast of the Mediterranean ,tu Thspvscut, 
whereas, it must be at least cna hundred and 
fifty 1 cannot find that any of the Icsmrd 


thwksvl p»** “t1 *A ••M.sf .«• M 

rt«t.M(irTa Tf 

CfcX. M u U cvrtala Uat Wsbn, la »< apos al •“* 
% Murk u all f »«<fTsft>lf t*. laiut tvmuU S frfj IT»** 

VUltlfbf SttlWs I UwUih k« ktSMll *l*»ii“*S*« 

ivs vf iW umta CttsssuUAg ot >tl is 
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cnnals •, for Strabo, and modern obscr; ors have 
assured us, that the laud between these rivers 
is fat and \ery rotten, and, consequently must 
soon have been worn deep and broad enough to 
convey any quantity of uatcr, which, for u 
constancy, could run through it When our 
author was in this country, I find, by computa- 
tion, r\as towards the latter end of September, 
a time uben both the Euphrates and Tigris 
must be very low; nird, therefore, some art 
must bo used in order to make these cairals so 
full of water. Clearclms, we sec, sU'-pected it 
to be the case, and no doubt but be had good 
rc.ison for these suspicions. The Tigris was 
much the smaller ri\ er of the tw o, luid coitsc- 
quently the more manageable. It is therefore 
probable, that they had some works in it, in 
order to raise the water to a proper height ; 
and that when C}rus approached with his 
army, it is likely the king ordered the country 
to be laid under water, as far as they were able 
to do it, with a design to rct.ud and liantss 
them as much us possible. This would turn 
the water through the canals into the Eu- 
phrates, and may be the re.isou why Xenophon 
differs from other authors in this particular. 

Speaking of the magnitude of tlic Euphnitcs, 
puts me in mind of what Strabo sajs of it, 
where he informs us that it runs through the 
middle of ancient Babylon, arid was a stadium 
in breadth, *'0 ^oraftls cia fiiirov fit Trj 
ToXtcj; ffTaSat'o; to TXaTOf ; which Caluict, 
With the generosity of “modern waiters, takes 
for granted, without examining what difliciiltics 
such an assertion is loaded with. Xenophon, 
who forded it himself, affirms, that this liver 
is four stadia broad at Thapsacus, abo\ c five 
hundred miles higher than Babylon . and all 
the world is sensible, that ri\eis do not grow 
narrower the further they pioceed in their 
course. What suiprises me most is, that 


Calniet slioidd full into this mistake, when lie 
bad Rimwolf before liim, and quotes him in 
this teiy article, os an niitlior of coiisideniblo 
ciedit. This writer tnuclled through these 
parts two biiiulied jears ago, and speaking of 
the bridge of Babylon (some of the piers of 
which at this day remuiii), says thus: “The 
arches of it me built of burnt brick, and so 
strong that it is admirable : and that so much 
the more, because all along the ri\cr, ns wc 
came from Bir, where the ri\er is a great deal 
simdler, we saw ne\cr a bridge : wherefore, I 
say, it is admirable wbieb way they could 
build a bridge beie, where the ihcr is at least 
’h.ilf a le.igiic broad, and \cry deep besides.’* 
p. ii. c. 7. bir Thomas Herbert, who bad 
been in these parts, and it is jirobable bad taken 
a \ie\v of the river hereabouts, who, tliongli lie 
fulls into a great many ' mistakes in matters of 
learning, jet lie must be idlowed to be a com- 
petent judge in those things th.it are the object i 
of sense, assures us, that the Eiiplinitis at 
uiici(.iic B.tbjloii w.us well nigh double the 
hre.idth of the Tlmnies at London. That 
Xeiiophoii was not iiiistaktii in the breadth of 
the river at Tliapsaeiis, and that there is no 
error crept into the te.xt, wo may be conviintd 
from vvb.it oiir ingenious coimtrjmmi Itlaiindrel 
says on the bunie subject, where be tissmes us,"* 


7 Itiiiiist liiro be obitrvcil, lliat wliin tr.ivi.llcru iiii n. 
tiiiii lliv! bn .iiUU of nvirs, \\u luust not laUo \>h il iboy 
i>a) tu bu striotly true: tliey have iii> lastrumeuta with 
Hum to ileteriniiiu iliatantes ; anil Jiail llie> lUjlrumenlb, 
the ijeiKMl ty would not kiiuvv liuvv to in the use iif 
them. W'h.it Uauwolf Eaj3 In thla place, inuit be under, 
stolid as spoken very miuh at large, h df a Ic.igue bung 
thirteen stadia. Uindonis Siculus, w e liuv e seen, niaUej 
the bridge over it five sUdi.v. Now’ as a bridge Is by 
muih inoru easily measured tlian a river, and us Xenu. 
plion makes it four stadia at 't liapsai us, vv o may suppiaMv 
Umt Qvu stadia, u little more than half an Uugiish mile, 
was the breadth of thu Euphrates at n.abjlon 

S Fur mstuiue, he tells us that Niiiu8eiilurgi.d Nine, 
veil tho Great vipon Tigris, formerly culled Nysih and 
Rauhahotli, and siiieo Mosul, htiiig indeed rather the 
rams of Sulcium t’age 226. Ho .dso informs us from 
Xenophon, that Cjrus hud one hundred and tvvcnty.rivu 
millions of pounds vv hen ho luarehed ogaiiiat lus brother 
Artaxetxes I’agu 2 1'l 

9 Journey from Aleppo to Btcr, April 20, where ho 
tUIs us, that tho river is as broad ns tho Thames iit 
London, and that a long bullot-guii could not shoot a 
b.ill over it, but it dropped into tho w ator. By this it np. 
pears that it is a great de.il broader than tho Thames at 
Loudon, for a common fowhng-pieco will carry a ball 
vv itliout any elevatiou, more than twice tho breadth of 
tho rhnmos at Blackvvall At London budge tho Thames 
13 ninu hiindud feet over now supposing it one hiinUrcd 
feet more at Blackvvall, will make it one thousand, tliat 


5 Book XVI p. 738. 

6 Dean Pndeaux, Coniiec. Part I. Book m adheres to 
this senoO of Strabo, though he quotes Diodorus Siculus, 
who tells us. Book u that the bridge of Babylon was 
five stadia long Now instead of correcting Strabo by 
such an authority, he gives it this unnatural turn, viz 
that the bridge must be a great deal longer than the 
river was broad; Uioughlve Uimself lias but just before 
told us, that the person who built this bridge had banked 
up the river on each side vv itli bntk, in such a manner 
as the river could never overflow, so that to make tho 
bridge five times as long as the distance between tliesc 
two banka, must be a needless, not to say a ridiculous 
piece of work. 
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It 13 plain from what is said con- 
cerning the retreat of Anaeus, 
after the battle, p 192, that up 
on the day of battle, they had 
marched, 


197 


Which amounts to no less than five thousand 
nine hundred and ten stadia now if we con 
sidet that they w ere yet a considerable distance' 
on this side Bab>lon, (Plutarch saya fitehun 
died stadia) we most petcene this account 
swelled prodigiously above the truth. Aii the 
solution that I can pretend to give to this dif 
ficulty is, that the Persians, who were the 
giudcs of this expedition, must marh out the 
distances according to their fancies that ex. 
cessive heat and hunger are companions, that 
make a journey seem tedious and long, and 
consequently, when thett Persian fnends told 
them they bad marched so many parasAngs, 
tho Greeks made no hesitation to believe them, 
in order (o rest themselves. And, indeed, if 
we sttentlrely consider tho marches, as set 
douu in Xenophon, w « shall find tnost of them 
too long for so great an army to perform, es- 
pecially ut they must have a prodigious quaiw 
tity of carnages along with them, not only to 
convey their provisions, hut also the accoutre- 
ments of the heavy armed men ForinsUnce, 
from the Araxes to the Masca, they marched 
ui five dap thirty five parasangs, which 
very near twenty four miles a day hrom 
iMosca to Pylj, they despatched m thirteen 
dajs ninety pmsongs, which is very near 
twenty four miles one day with another, too 
much to be perfonned by an army of near one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, In the mid 
die of summer, in the latitude of thirty four, 
and with such gnat numbers of aiicndanu as 
they must of necessity have along with them 
In marching through the country of Ihd>) 
Ion, they came to the canals which weio cut 
betw cen lha fieni and Euj bratia, to order, as 
most authors agree, to circulare tho waters of 
the latter, which would otherwise drown all 
the adjacent country, when the snout melt 
upon the Armenian mountains. Xinopbon 
Mjs, these canals fall out of tic Vigns loto, 
the Euihratct, whetias * and l’hiiy{ 


say the contrary, and Arnan goes so far as to 
affirm, that the level of ibe Tigris u much 
lower than that of Uic Euphrates , so that the 
water must necessarily run alwajs one way 
Ouf modem tmvellera inform us that the 
country between these two nvers is, to these 
parts, neb low laud, something like the pro- 
vince of Holland so that it la more than pT> 
bahle, that these canals were cut to circulate 
the waters of the one nver as much as the 
other , and that as tho Tigns is by much the 
most rapid of the two, the water must come 
down Mitfi greater fury, and stand in more 
need of heuig diverted when it amvxd m the 
level country It ts vvqtth our observation, 
that these two great rivers could never sucll at 
the same season, because as the mountains out 
of which tho Tigns nses, lie m the south of 
Artneiua, and Uiose m which the Cuphratis 
has us source in the north, it is certain that 
the snow's upon the former must melt sooner 
than thoso upon tho latter Accordingly, we 
find the author of Lcclcsiasticus meutioiis the 
overflowing of tho Tigns *m the latUr end of 
March, and beginning of Apnl And Pliny 
assutes us, that the Euphrates overtlovvs la 
* July and August. It might so happen lUl 
the Greek or nomau traveUers, from wbout 
these authors could have had their inttliigeflce 
(all travellers generally choose the tpnng (o 
perform long joumeji in) might wot amve at 
Babylon early enough m the season, to see any 
thirty of the nsc of the Tigris. But taring 
spent March, Apnl, May, and perhaps June, 
in their journey, they mutt find (he chaiuiel of 
the Euphrates quite full, and discharging tie 
superduouv waters vriti great mp/Jity, hifo /ie 
Tigns) sufficient to penuade any common oh- 
server, that the lev cl of li e fonnir must be abute 
that of tho latur However, iiad it been so is 
reality, the Euphrates rou>t quxJily liave fur- 
wok hit old cuune, and in a few jrara h>*r 
joined the Tigruq by one or more of {Lear 


1 XtiWsluMi M)» M IrM Uu*« Ikeuvawl siA 
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Ciumls ; for Strabo, and inoderu observers have 
assured us, that the land between these rivers 
is fat and very rotten, and, consequently must 
soon have been worn deep and broad enough to 
convey any quantity of water, whicli, for u 
constancy, could run through it. AVhen our 
author was in this country, I find, by coinpuUu 
tion, was towards the latter end of September, 
a dine when both the Euphrates and Tigris 
must be vciy low; and, therefore, some art 
must be used in order to make these canals so 
full of water. Clcarchus, we see, suspected it 
to be the case, and no doubt but he had good 
reason for these suspicions. The Tigris was 
much the smaller river of the two, and conse- 
quendy the more manageable. It is therefore 
probable, that they had some works in it, in 
order to raise the water to a proper height ; 
and that when Cyrus approached with his 
army, it is likely the king ordered the country 
to be laid under water, as far as they were able 
to do it, with a design to retard and haniss 
them as much us possible. This would turn 
the water through the canals into the Eu- 
phrates, and may be the reason why Xenophon 
differs from other authors in this particular. 

Speaking of the magnitude of the Euphrates, 
puts me in mind of what Strabo says of it, 
where he informs us that it nins through the 
middle of ancient Babylon, and was a stadium 
in breadth, *'0 ■XiTanli Jii n'lso ft7 rr,( 
iroXiM; (rraSiitToj to <x7mtos \ wbicb Calmct, 
with the generosity of “ modern writers, takes 
for granted, without examining what difliculties 
such an assertion is loaded with. Xenophon, 
who forded it himself, affirms, that this river 
is four stadia broad at Thapsacus, above five 
hmidred miles higher than Babylon ; and all 
the world is sensible, that rivers do not grow 
narrower the further they proceed in their 
course. What surprises me most is, that 


5 Book xvi. p. lUS. 

G Dean Prideaux, Coniiec. Part I. Book ii. adheres to 
this sense of Strabo, though he quotes Diodorus Siculus, 
who tells us. Book u. that the bridge of Babylon was 
five stadia long. Now instead of correcting Strabo by 
such an authority, he gives it this unnatural turn, viz. 
tliat the bridge must be a great deal longer than the 
river was broad : though he himself has but just before 
told us, that the person who built this bridge had banked 
up the river on each side with brick, in such a manner 
as the river could never overflow; so that to make the 
bridge five times as long as the distance between these 
two banks, must be a needless, not to say a ridiculous 
piece of work. 


Calmct .should fall into tlii:; mistake, when he 
bud Eaiiwolf before him, and quotes him in 
this very article, os an author of consideniblo 
credit. This writer travelled through these 
parts two hundred years ago, and speaking of 
the bridge of Babylon (some of the piers of 
which at this day remain), says thus : “ The 
arches of it arc built of burnt brick, and so 
strong that it is admirable : and that so muck 
the more, because all along the river, ns we 
enmc from Bir, where the river is a great deal 
siiuUler, we saw never a bridge : wherefore, I 
say, it is admirable which way they could 
build a bridge here, where the river is at least 
•half a league broad, ami very deep besides.” 
p. ii. e. 7. Sir Thomu.s Herbert, who had 
been in the.se jiurts, and it is probable had taken 
a view of tlie river hereabouts, who, though he 
falls into a great many mistidtes in matters of 
learning, yet he must be allowed to be a com- 
petent judge in those things that are tlie objeets 
of sense, assures us, that the Eiiplirates at 
ancient Babylon was well nigh double the 
breadth of the Thames at London, That 
Xenophon was not mistaken in the brcadtli of 
the river at Thapsacus, and that there is no 
error crept into the te.xt, we may be convinced 
from wliat our ingenious countryman IMnundrel 
says on the same subject, where he assures us," 


7 It must licro be observed, tliat wlicii travcllura men- 
tion lliu breadth of rivers, wu must Hot take what Ihcy 
say to bo slriclly true : they Imvu no instruracuta with 
them to determine distuiicca ; and Jiad they iuatrumcnls, 
the gcncrul'ty would uot know how to make use of 
them. What Uauwolf says in this place, must bo undcr- 
Btucyl as spoken very much at large, half a league being 
thirteen stadia, Diodorus Siculus, we have seen, makes 
the bridge over it five stadia. Now as a bridge is by 
inucli more easily measured tliuu a river, and as Xenu. 
phon makes it four stadia at 'i'hapsacus, wo may suppose 
that five studi.'i, a little more tlum half an English mile, 
was the breadth of the Euphrates at B.abylon. 

8 For instance, ho tells us that Niiius enlarged Nine- 
veil the Great upon Tigris, formerly called Nysib and 
Rauliabotli, and since BIosiiI, being indeed rather tlie 
rains of Seleucia. I'age 226. He also informs us from 
Xenophon, that Cyrus had one liundred and twenty-fivo 
millions of pounds when lie mordied against liis brotlier 
Artuxerxes. Page 21!J. 

9 Journey from Aleppo to Beer, April 20, where ho 
tells us, that the river is as broad as the Thames at 
London, and that a long bulleUgun could not shoot a 
ball over it, but it dropped into the water. By this it ap. 
pears that it is a great deal broader than the Thames at 
Loudon, for a common fowling-piece will carry a ball, 
without any elevation, more tlian_ twice the breadth of 
the Thames at Blnckwall. At London bridge tlie Thames 
is nine hundred feet over : now supposing it one hundred 

I feet more at Blackwall, will make it one thousand, tliat 
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that a long bullet-gun could not shoot a ball 
over the Euphrates at Jerabolus This I take 
to be the ‘ anaeot Zeugma, above tiro thousand 
stadia, or tiro hundred and thirty miles, higher 
up the nver than Thapeacus. So that if it i$ 
so broad at Jerabolus, we cannot think four 
stadia (not quite half a mile) any thing extraor* 
dinary for its breadth at Thapsacus. 

As to the situation of Babylon, I confess, I 
can find nothing to determine it iviUi any er- 
actiiess Though astronomical obsemtions 
Mere made there constantly for seveial centuv 
ncs, yet less remains (if less can remain) of 
these, than of that once so famous city, hit 
Bedford * has reckoned up a great vanety of 
opinions concerning the situaaan of this place, 
and at last himself adheres to one of the worst, 
lie quotes three of the principal Arabians, 
Mho, It 13 highly probable, had every one of 
them been upon the spot, and made some sort 
of observation to determine the latitude For 
as they differ among themselves, they could not ' 
copy from any that went before, nor from one i 
another, and as Uic difference is but very I 
small, It might be owing to the luaccurocy of I 
their instnimenu. But be chooses to (orsakc 
those, and follow Bochart, who places it* al- 
most a whole degree further to the north. As 
to the longitude, he, again from Bochait, makes 
It 71* in', which IS a great deal too much for 
119 tlic longitude of Scaiidcrun has been deter- 
miucd * to bo 3o* 25', eo upon the forcing 


CautM U t wo etioiuard, slmoit tbree tUUia knj «m b*U 
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S Scriptoiu CkrusoUsp, IVuA L cap. 1 
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supposition, the mendian distance betaeni 
B^jlon and Scandenia roiistbc22* Sl'.Hhich, 
upon B little eiammation, wiU be found vwy 
; much to exceed the truth For instance, from 
i Scanderun to Aleppo, is not sixty miles , 

; which, considcnogtbe winding of roads and the 
; difference of latitude, c^not exceed one de- 
gree, •f'rom Aleppo to Thapsacus, Xenophon 
makes forty-five parasangs, which upon this 
parallel, the difference of laliiudc above one 
degree, cannot make abore two and a half de- 
grees fVoin Thapsacus to Babylon was four 
thousand eight hundred stadia, following the 
course of the Euphrates. Now, allowing for 
the difference of latitude, nnd bending of ibc 
nscr, we uiU suppose* Babylon more to the 
east by three hundred geographical miles, (and 
this I am persuaded will be thought loo much) 
which being reduced, will be found to be six 
degrees. So that the incnjiaa distance bo- 
(uccn Scanderun and Babylon, cannot upon 
any reasonable calculation bo supposed fiiora 
(him * nine and o half degrees, which added to 
the longitude of Scanderun, niakca Ct* ay, the 
longitude of Babylon. Boehart Uiereforv tiai 
placed this ciiy no lc»* than Ibirtccn degrre* 
too fur to the coat. A* for the Antbivus 
Eachard, (hey followed Ptolemy , and u 
be bad, for the most part, nothing but uunguva- 
Uon to determine the longitude of places by, u 
u not to be w ondtred at, if be gciiirally doc» >t 
in a manner very wide from the trutlu 
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■ After the ’ battle, and the death of Cyrus, | 
the Greeks, though victorious, had no hope left, 
but that of getting back again to their own 
country. But to efiect this was a matter of 
considerable difficulty. To return by the same 
way they came, was impossible, because all 
their provisions were spent, and they were to 
march through the deserts of Arabia : and they 
wanted'guides to show them another road. At 
last they entered into a truce with the king, 
one of the conditions of which was, that he 
should conduct them safe to their own country. 
The officers sent by the king to perform this, 
led them through the middle of Babylonia, a 
country intersected wdth canals and ditches 
kept full of water, in order .to convince the 
Greeks that all endeavours to arrive at Babylon 
must be in vain, if the people of the country 
were their enemies. I am far from being of 
Mr Spelman’s opinion, where he supposes the 
distance mentioned by Xenophon between the 
field of battle and Babylon, three thousand and 
sixty stadia, to be a mistake of the transcriber. 
The Persians, without doubt, persuaded them 
the distance was so great, and led them through 
the country with a design to convince them, 
that whoever should attempt to march thither, 
must be entirely discouraged and bafiled by the 
many difficulties he would meet with. They were 
no strangers, it is likely, to Daniel’s prophecies, 
which were wrote in their capital, and in their 
language : and which plainly foretold that their 
empire should be overturned by the Greeks. 


thu two latter of these places is by observation found to 
be nine degrees ; so, as the diflerence of longitude be- 
tween Scanderun and Babylon is nine degrees. 

7 Plutarch (in Artax.) speaking of the loss of this 
battle, lays all the blame upon Clearchus, for not accord- 
ing to Cyrus’s order, bringing his Greeks to front the 
king’s centre ; but I tliink the conduct of Clearclius may 
be easily vindicated. This general very well knew, from 
the mock-encouuter at Tyrimum, what was to be ex- 
pected from the rest of Cyrus’s forces, viz. that they 
would run away at the first onset, and himself with his 
handful of Greeks be left alone to encounter with the 
king’s army. A handful they might be called with the 
greatest propriety, being thirteen thousand against one 
million two hundred thousand, (for so many the king’s 
army was supposed to consist of} Clearchus therefore 
kept close to the river, with a design not be surrounded 
by such prodigious numbers ; which had it happened at 
the beginning of the battle, before the Greeks had tried 
the Persian metai, might have disheartened his men, 
and lost the day. Had Cyrus relied upon Clearchus’s 
promise, (viz. tliat all should go well) and waited pa- 
tiently for the event, all had gone well, he had won the 
day, and been king of Persia. 


This they might endeavour tp avert by sucli 
arts as I have mentioned ; with a design that 
if any of these soldiers should get buck again 
to Greece, (which however they did all in their 
power to obstruct) they should spread such an 
account among their countrymen ot the diffi- 
culties they had met with, as should for the fu- 
ture put a stop to all undertakings of this kind. 
There can no other reason, I believe, be as- 
signed for conducting them to Sitace : for it 
was entirely out of their way, and they must 
pass * by Babylon to ai’rive at it. This town 
stood near the Tigris, and part of the province 
of Babylon was from it called Situcene. Stra- 
bo says, the road from Babylon to Susa lay 
througli it. Now, as Susa was near S. E. from 
Babylon, Sitace must lie beyond Babylon from 
hence, at the distance of live hundred stadia, as 
the same author informs us. Xenophon con- 
lirms this, by making it twenty parasangs, or 
six hundred stadia, from Sitace to Opis, a large 
trading town upon the Tigi is, about the place 
where Bagdat now stands. 

From Opis the army marched up the Tigris, 
till tliey arrived at the mountains of the Car- 
duchians, at present called tlie Curdes, the 
same uutractable people, and show thu same 
regard to travellers they did to these Greek 
wanderers. They stroll about upon the moun- 
tains from hence as far as the springs of the 
Euplu-ates, and plunder every one they meet 
with, that is weaker than themselves. They 
will be under no sort of government, and pay 
as little respect to the Turk, who pretends to 
be their master, as their forefathers did to the 
kings of Persia. In all this tract, I can find 
very little for a geographer to exercise himself 
upon. If Rauwolf had Xenophon’s Anabasis 
along with him, or the contents of it fresh in 
his memory, he might have made several re- 
marks, which would have given great light into 
our author; for he travelled over the same 
ground from Bagdat to these mountains. 

It took up the army seven days to cross this 
inhospitable country, wherein they suffered 
more than from all the great armies of the Per- 
sians. At last they came to the Centrites, a 
river which, in those days, served as a boundary 
between the Curdes and Armenia. JVIons. 
Delisle has made this river run eastward, and 

8 I suppose here that they were conducted to the left 
towiirds the Tigris, and not suffered to pass witlfin sicht 
of Babylon. 
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tail into tUe * lake of Van I lia\e \eiitured Retraites des Djx MiUe, lie tas rcctiiled tint 
to turn Its course westward, because 1 take it mistake, and laid down tie Telebow as aa 
to be a branch of the Lycus, which, when it arm of the most easterly branch of tte Eu- 
falls into the ligtis, is so >cry considerable a phrates. which IVI. Delisle has ducovored frem 
ruer, that Rauwolf * sajs, is at least a long tmle Ptolemy, to rise fifty leagues to the south-east 
broad, and must come out of this country from of the springs aboie Emrura and which he 
the east, for bad it come from the north, the makes the Greeks pass just at the [ouafjio. 
Persians, after the rout at * Arbela, would So that their passing of this branch of the Eu- 
have been urder no necessity of running such pbrates must be more to the costivud by at 
risks in attempting to pass it Besides, we least tiro degrees than tic aeniina ofEiU- 
ought to reflect, that ui these seven days the rum hut how little this squares nith the situ- 
Greeks could not have travelled more than ation of these countries, a small degree of rc" 
seventy miles, considering the many ohstmc- flection will convince us. Wchavesecnahorf, 
tions they met with in the country of the Cat- that, upon the most favourahU calculation, the 
ducbians , and that as the course of tJte Tigna longitude of Babylon cannot bo mort than 
is in thesepartsiromthe and the coutse 64* cv!/. Aftetthe battle, the Greeks travel- 
of the army to the north, they could not be bfty led upon the hanks of the Tigris till they 
miles from the Tigris at the place where they came to the Carduchuu loountouis ao\Y, a* 
crossed the Centntes This nv cr was not a the course of this river is from the > and 
very small one, Xenophon makes it two hun- W.N IV. so they must duntnuh the longitude 
dred feet broad, and contequeoiiy, if it mas coucjdcrahly by tbu long march. Bthsitk 
towards the east, must me at least thirty miles map makes u three degrees , so that they ciw 
towards the west, and then what room can wo tc/ed the Caiduchians* country tu longitude 
find for the nsc and progress of so large entvr •5l*iy, But tic Boyal Academy of Selkiiccs, 
us the Ljeus, which must dnuu the Eastforo of which Dclisle was geographer, places 
considerable distance 7 Enzrum * m CS* ly, so that the sources of the 

From hence tie army marched over the Euphrates, which M Belnlo, from Ptokniy, 
plains of Ansenia to the nver Teleboas, plans fifty leagues S.E* of the Lntrum, must 
which ^lans. Bclislo in bis * dissertation and be at least In Ttf -kf lungiiudcv Upon (his 
map, in tfao Mcmoira of the iloyal Academy suppoiiuon, therefore, the (jKeki, in l/arti* 
of Sciences, entirely overlooks, and passes Img three degrees of latitude, for so much il 
front the • head of the Tigris to iho Euphrates, Dehsle makes it from Ihcit cmcniig the Cur- 
ivithouC taking any notice of, or laying down ducbiact* country to itu-ir fording the J u- 
any ntcr henveen thcmi however. In his pbratc*, must deviate to the caat nu los (tan 
large map published in the y tar I7d3, entitled, nine degrees ■ which is quite iDcrediCde, e«{>c> 

daily u Xciiophuii himself tells us, and .\1. 

I 1I« does not indeed (iv* It MV esai«<abl« Bups «r IXJialu repeats his words, that thvEr rourve 
iK* extHKijUon, t-utifliils oliffroaps fc* malt** k ih* was worth Again, let us View this alTitir in 

roiimcfo.tiof.tuuu.. ( 10 . 11 . 

iJtdiranres IlMwolf suurea ns M was In very freaS ——————————— 

fyar wklle bt rurded ibUrtrer, aad ihrerturenlsbl iblnb 
ll tuur ur fits timvs Uyser Uua la reshly It th 
3 Tbie Is »mi knawB by lbs a*a*U tUrfel 

Hauwoir, ubi ew|>, 

* f (vUlied, ** iJetcrioiastloa Js I* Sfc 

liuilWa et ds I Eunine d« f^js Trareiv*','' ac. ia vbe 
VfrcDuire ef tba Ac^ llajtlr, Aa l“‘A ^ ^ 
i U. DrlUle lelnp Itervklyttff la pwa, Uol lk»«* 
wera la titaa (aeti (iff* tirtr* »f 1^ a*as el H^la 
rU« k» duM la urdcf ta ibuw llut tbe V treki 4*4 » t 
•epruMh btar (}i« oT {b« TCfli p" J»rl/ ** nM, 

vlatbAiwlUcbaoweby DVuWbri but eaffuMwlt iW 
ttiiMS taHatlj ItmOtU. llawarar, ha a>>ab< here taiaS 
h4B»rl{ Scwwi 4«*1 «( Uuuble, bsd b« sUeaUrd Ut Xrou. 

• wwil*. Ob* Aveanol uy (bey fiiii»e4lb*b**S»4 
tbs lia'I*> ‘A wei* near ll Wul wvly. Hot lb«y «MS 
uunf aJi a.*r4 sbuve ll. ViA l fiiVycirH 


> 0 Tlili fih-rt lAUnua Iwtber la itw ewt, ibsu say 

' (et>(ta{>Wr t ruinect vt Ot «U ab**' ta<%eurfnM4 
' Uwt Mtlhcr Mr U Al>vU.«,iturl>ve ilBCiWked tur U tV* 
lUU* i Utuu, la (uU*, Ubeenay awMaalslivTlblecMr 
ruia»U n ff, la deicnnloisy U>» wtiwilMi *i lb* Caeyuw 
»«a "n** rr«ste%t UbfUud* iWy or* ulU-sy (• 
t* AvbaXbaa, l» botfH* ob, very i aSa mm* Um 
laitraa j n benw tbere niwt b« U UM <ww detew* •* 
AJUnaea Ulwrea tbeia. OWrtstluM «* 
**Vl*w*« U aeoipsrby Tli* Anub lUy*^ Aa 

oeeaSK* U» IbM MlusliBCa ne(* ap»M^aa*‘ 

TOlMMO. lU'vtWtelufatUeulkbrvuU.byMML'* 

•Syersua* W »a>b lBU«evM4 1* lb* 4*eu«eev*r ((. te U 
ma eery *ur}*UUsc 'vut b«t tbat I b*,* mara* t* 

»yerU Very tu*ca mm*) W tblub Vfcel Umm yOtee w« 

•uti ta*lea •« U/ |*(b*e**lt Wvaelee, a* Car* te 
fejMeule^ }S<w.fc 
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let G.) that from Ertzrum to Aleppo is thirty- remedy this, he has laid down Trebisond in 67 
five days’ journey j and Tavernier (hook ii. c. and ii half, and lartzrnm in 58 ; has made the 
4,.)> that from Bir to Mousul is but fifteen ten thousand, from the Carduehian mountains, 
days’ journey. Now, as Bir is in the road from steer a N.N.E. course; so that when they 
Aleppo to Ertzrum, or very near it, and ’ four came into Georgia, they turned to their left, 
days’ journey from Aleppo, so it will be thir- and, travelling afterwards near three hundred 
ty-one days’ journey from Bir to Ertzrum. miles due west, arrived at Trebisond. Whereas 
Bir is in lat. ST* liy *, Ertzrum in 3S“ 5G' 33", had the Black Sea been '» extended to its due 
and hlousul is about 35" Sty. So that Ertz- length, the Greeks must have arrived at the 
rum is more to the northward with respect to shore of it where he places Taoehir, the place 
Bir, than Mousul is the southward by 1“ & 35'', where he makes them turn to the left, 
for which we must allow five days’ journey ; I think I may venture to say, that M. De- 
therefore Ertzrum is more to the east than lisle is equally unhappy in his guesses, with 
Mousul by eleven days’ journey. But IM. De- ' respect to the ancient measures of the Greeks, 
lisle makes the Greeks enter the Carduehian j He compares the distances of places, mention- 
mountains a little “ to the west of Mousul j ; cd by Xenophon, with their true distance de- 
and consequently as they travelled north, must | levmincd by astronomical observations, Xeno- 
pass the Euphrates a great deal to the west of ^ phon makes the distance between E])hesus and 
Ertzrum ; whereas he has laid down their route , the gates of Syria nearly equal to that between 
above two hundred miles to the cast of Ertz- the gates of Syria and IJabylon. Modern ob- 
rura. M. Delisle tells us of one M. Duval, servers have discovered, that from Smyrna 
formerly geographer to the king of Franco, | (near Ephesus) to Scanderun (near the gates 
who drew a map of this expedition, and laid . of Syria) is pretty near equal to the distance of 
down the countries as best suited his own no- Scanderun from Birgdat (near ancient Baby- 


tions, without any regard to their true dimen- j Ion.) *' The same, he tells us, may bo said of 
sions J by which he doubled the Persian do- j their return from Babylon to Trapezus . but 
minions, and made Asia Minor to contain one that comparing these distances together, he 
thousand five hundred square leagues, instead concludes, that the measures of the ancient 
of six hundred. How much M. Delislo has Greeks were much smaller than we suppose 
succeeded better, we have in some measure themj that a stadium in Xenophon’s days \v!is 
seen above. He quotes P. Beze’s authority I but about half so much as it was in the times 
for the latitude of Trebisond, but says not one | of the Romans. He supposes, that in ancient 
word about the longitude ; the reason of this times they made use of a common pace in the 
seems to me to be, that, if he had, it would mensuration of land, which is no more than 
have overset his whole scheme. He places two feet and a half ; whereas, afterwards the 
Babylon in 62" long, the Royal Academy ^ pace was double, i. e. five feet. He says, what 
places Trebisond in 63" long,, so that had the ' confirms him in this opinion is, the quantity of 


places been laid thus down, and the route of a degree determined by Aristotle, who says, in 
the army made somewhere towards the north, his book De Coelo, that the eircumference of 
they must have arrived " at the Euxine a good the earth is four hundred thousand stadia, 
deal to the west of Trebisond. In order to which being reduced, gives one thousand one 

7 Tavernier says it is four days’ journey for the horse 

caravan : but then I imagine he must reckon the pass. 10 Arrian, who measured the Euxine, makes it from 
ing of the river into the time. Book ii. cap. iv. the raoutli of the Thracian Bosphorus to Trebisond 

8 This cannot be, because had they advanced up the seven tliousnnd aiidtliirty-five stadia, that is, about eiglit 
Tigris as far as Mousul, they must have passed the Ly- hundred and five miles English. Tournefort does not 
cus, which, as it is larger Uian any river they passed always mention the distances ; but, by what he says, wo 
after the Tigris, Xenophon must have taken notice of it may gather ho made it about eight hundred miles, 

9 Especially if we allow, as above, three degrees for whereas Tavernier makes it nine hundred and seventy 
their westing on the banks of the Tigris. There is in miles, and Gimelli nine hundred. 

Xenophon one material article not taken notice of by 11 His meaning is, that upon his supposition it agrees 
Mr Delisle, and that is, that where they crossed the ri. pretty well with modern observations, i. e. from Babylon 
ver Teleboas, the country was called the Western Ar- to Trebisond is about half as much as Xenophon makes it. 
menia; which name would but ill suit with the country 12 One step or common stride in walking; whereas 
two hundred miles etist of ErUruin. the pace was the return of the same foot, or two strides. 
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liundrcd and elc\eii and one thud to each de- 
gree However, upon Gxa}ninatiQn,\ve cannot 
find that Anstotic e^er determined the quan- 
tity of a degree, or that it was at all detenmned 
in bis days He is tn this book speaking of 
the smallness of the body of the earth, plainly | 
discoterable from tbe different delations of the \ 
stars at did'erent places, not far distant firom 
each other, where he £a3's, “ ' That all the 
mathematicians who base attempted by reason- 
ing to discoier the earth’s circumrerence,afBnn 
that It is four hundred thousand stadia All 
we can gather from hence is, that, comparing 
the different delations at several places t<^c- 
ther, they made a guess at the earth s periphery 
Strabo seems to intimate, that Hratosthenes 
was the first who applied celestial observations 
to determine the magnitude of the earth, and 
Cassini is positive m this opinion 
However, we will suppose that Anstotle did 
determine the quantity of a degree to be 
thousand one hundred and eleven and otic third 
of the stadia of his time, and that Hratosthencs 
discovered vt to contain seven hundred of (us 
time, It will then of consequence follow, that 
hetw eeti the days of Anstotle and Eratosthenes, 
the Greek measures were changed in the same 
proportion as one thousind one hundred and 
eleven and one-tlurd bean to seven hundred, 
which IS a supposition that will hardly be al- 
lowed, when we consider, that from the death 
of the one to the hirth of the other was little 
more than *fortj.ycars Besides If this me- 
thod of arguing is to take place, there would be 
>10 end of altering tbe measures of ontiqui^ 
Xenophon makes it from rhaptacus to the 
place of battle fiv e thousand nine hundred and 
ten stadia, which, with the five hundred men- 
tioned by Plutarch, makes the dutanec from 
rhapsacus to Babylon six thousand four hun- 
dred and ten stadia. But in AnstoUe a time, 

1. c. at Alexander a expedition, about seventy 


t ksl trt tfu ft ti i ,>■« 

W C at 

rrtttam — VVUcb ruifutt b* t.u^nuiuj, Uut 
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|>uUUua ur mkooinf 
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years after Xenophon was m this country, it 
was found to be four thousand eight hundred, 
60 that the stadium must be increased near 
one fourth in this space of tunc 
It IS V cry unlucky for M Behsle s hypethe 
sis, that the ancient Greeks never made u»e of 
such a measure as the pace, or had any such 
term, that I can find all their measures were 
by tbe foot, and by such compositions of it, u 
are very well known, such were the fathom, 
SIX feet , plethrum, one hundred , and <tadium, 
sue hundred This last was the longest mea- 
sure, and therefore they always compute large 
distances by iC When the Greek foot was 
first fixed, is, like the beginning of inovt 
other things, Ibehcic, quite unknown, but to 
be sure, a great many ccntuncs before the tiinr* 
we are treanng of And when the sundard 
measure of any nation is once fixed, and be 
comes current, it is not only needless, but cx 
treniely difliculc, afterwards toeitctiL Fcrbapi 
nothing less than the total destruction of a 
people, oraiinivcrul change of ruitomi can 
etTeet this. But su) pose, fur argunicnta soke, 
we allow that the Greeks had such a oicasuro 
os the pace, and that ongiiiallf this poeo coo- 
tamed two feet and a half, but afterwards nst 
disu»ed, and Uie geometneal pace, that of fim 
feet, took I lace yet how could this affect the 
xtodium, which contained six hundrcl uf such 
fectos the pace was compoved of? As the 
foot was the foundation of both, so they c&u i 
have no influence the one upon tht oihrr 
Indeed, bal the stadium been con povid of a 
detcmui ato number of i>acLS, os the ICuman 
mile was, M Hthslei aigumitit would hue 
had some show of rLOSon in it, some { robahi'ity 
to support It but to apply two torts of |>acrs, 
which confuted of ditTirent numUrs effect, to 
thoiUdium witch consisted of a detcnniiute 
number of fect of lie same length, U vucli *a 
nnprofticlj, os 1 am surprised so sa^icwui » 
peixon os M UcliAe most osiurcdly wss, 
should fall into 

But Vt may be anvsvtrt I, that the duSo* tf 
still reuuins. If Xenoj hon s mewurts u 
a({liet} to the true dntance*, drtfruinrJ t 
astronomy, they w ill bo found douUe i for f i*' 
Ljhesus to the gates of bjru. is m-vle to t* 
about rl„ht thousand stadu; wiertas iis K* 
ilutonee Is five tloman-L to tb<s ‘t ir-*i 

hercplud, that great uuuf*, with sj^** * 
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them, cannot go the nearest way ; they must 
observe the disposition of mountains and rivers, 
and call at towns a good distance from the di- 
rect road, upon the account of provisions. 
This was undoubtedly the case of the army 
before us, which, if joined to what I said above 
about their Persian guides, may give a tolerable 
account why the distances are so magnified in 
their march from Ephesus to Babylon. But 
in their return the case is very different : at 
this time they reckoned for themselves, and if 
we take the distance from Opis (near which 
Bagdat now stands) to their passing the Eu- 
phrates below Ertzrum, we shall find, allowing 
for their course westward along the bank of 
the Tigris, I say Ave shall find it correspond 
pretty near with the astronomical observations. 

Whereabouts they passed the Euphrates, I 
cannot take upon me to say ; but we have seen 
above, that it must be considerably to the west 
of Ertzrum, below the junction of its < two 
branches ; for had they passed two rivers by 
the name of Euphrates, Xenophon would cer- 
tainly have taken notice of it. Indeed he says 
the springs of this river were not fur off ; but 
he speaks not of his own knowledge, and 
rgoa'-v is an indeterminate expression, which ! 
floes not at all fix the distance ; besides, the ! 
ever was so deep, that it reached up to their 
middle, which is very considerable, as it was in 
the depth of winter, the snow lay upon the 
ground, and consequently could be supplied 
with no water but from the springs. 

4 I cannot pass w'ithout taking notice of a mistake in 
Toumefort, who says, vol. iL let 0: that one of tiiese 
branches rnns a days’ journey to the south of Ertzrum, 
the other a day and a half, or two days’ journey to the 
north of it ; whereas, he has told us but just before, that 
the bridge of Elijah is but about six miles from Ertzrum, 
It is well known that, in the East great distances are 
measured by days’ journeys, small ones by hours: it is 
therefore probable, that in discoursing about the coun- 
try, he was told it was so many hour’s journey, which 
he put down joumee, without distinguishing it from a 
day’s journey. Calraet says, that Strabo and Pliny differ 
from each other almost in every thing concerning the 
Euphrates. For that Pliny represents it first running 
to the south, and then to^the west: whereas Strabo 
affirms tliat it first runs west, and then south. How- 
ever, upon examination, I believe they will be found to 
agree exactly; and that Calraet has mistaken Pliny’s 
meaning. This great naturalist, B. v. cap. 24. compares 
Mount Taurus and the Euphrates to two great cham- 
pions contending with each other ; that tlie mountain, 
though twelve miles broad, is not able to stop the river; 
but, however, prevails so far, as not to suffer it to have 
its way, but diverts it to the south, whereas before its 
couna was westward. 


From the Eupbratee they proceeded still 
north for three days. We are certain that their 
course was north, because our author informs 
us, that avt(io; Bijfpai Uccurloi i'erwr* viz. tllUt the 
north wind blew full in their faces, in so fierce 
a manner ns to scorcli and benumb the men. 
Now had they not thought themselves under a 
necessity of travelling north, they would never 
have chose to face so terrible a wind as this. 
They still proceeded one day farther ; we must 
naturally conclude towards the same point of 
the compass : and then put themselves under 
the conduct of the bailiff of the village. 

And here we meet with the greatest diffi- 
culty in the whole book, » Ertzrum is but 
five days’ journey from the Eu.xine : and the 
Greeks, where they passed the Euphrates, 
could not be much farther from it. We have 
seen they marched to the northward three days 
fifteen parasangs; and another day, the dis- 
tance not mentioned, (suppose five parasangs) 
which amount to above si.vty miles ; so that 
I they must be at this time half way to the'eoast 
of the Black Sen. Insomuch that, had they 
kept still on in the same course, they must in 
three or four days more have arrived at Cera- 
zunt, Trebisond, or somewhere thereabouts. 
But, instead of this, we find they made it no 
less than forty-five days’ march, and several of 
these very long ones, before they came to Tre- 
bisond. This is very surprising, and the more 
so, when we consider, that from the sources of 
the Euphrates to the banks of the Caspian, is 
not more than thirteen days’ journey. So that 
these wanderers were enclosed between the 
Euxine, the Caspian, the Euphrates, and 
Mount Caucasus: and how they could make 
such marches for forty-five days together, in 
this space, is, I confess, entirely beyond my 
comprehension. ' 

We find after the battle, when the Greeks 
were ivithout guides, that they directed them- 
selves ®by the sun; and Xenophon in his 
speech to the army, in the fifth book plainly 
shoAVS, that they understood theii’ compass well 
enough to know the four principal points. 
How therefore they could be so prodigiously 
misled, is very strange. However, aa’C must 
remember, that in after-times, when these 
parts were better known, Artavasdes, the king 


6 Toumefort, vol. ii. let. 0. 

6 Fogs 203. 
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of the country, abused Anlbony • by tnulead. 
ing bun. We must consider also, that \then 
the Greeks «cre in this, country it was m the 
middle of winter, my account inakea it Janu- 
ary , and that these countnea are at this tune 
of the year extremely subject to fogs, so that 
they might not sec- the sun for several days to- 
gether and consequently the old baibfi^ like a 
true subject of the king of Persia, might take 
such an opportunity to mislead them, in order 
to distress and destroy them It is highly pro- 
bable it was this that made him run away, and 


said above, it Is quite improbable they could 
deviate so far to the east And to suppose 
they came to the Araxes, after they had pass- 
ed the Euphrates, la still more unhkdy, be- 
cause these two rners nse out of the same 
mountain, about *six miles distant from each 
other , the Euphrates tuns west, and the Araxes 
east, and then south east. Now, as the Greeks 
bad passed the Euphrates, and travelled north- 
ward four days, they must have left the Araxes 
su far behind them, that it is very uni Acly they 
could eser come back again to it> I would ra- 
ther ibr the present, till this country is better 


leave his son behind him 'for had be done 
his duty, it IS not at all likely that he would j discovered, suppose it to be the noted Colctuan 
have left hia son m such circumstances He { Phasis Strabo affirms, that this river has its 


might have some ambition in bim, (hough his 
estate was low, though he was but the supe- 
rior of a * Troglodyte villdge, yet he might 
_hope that the sacnfcing of a son might raise 
him to the government of a province , as we 
great numbers of garreteers among us, who 
think themselves qualided to be at least m!ui»- 
ters of state 
After the Greeks bad lost their guide, they 
inarched seven days tbucy die paiasangs, and 
arrived at Che Ehasts This AL DcU$!e strives 
« to prove 18 the Araxes But by what is 


1 B. xh p tdl ^^hcre h« uy* b« lc4 him rvan4 
aboot more than double the <Urece tray, trfnn <rlur « 
i «Xar «, rr( itSuaf, Zi» sal atMt St,M*} sosl***- 


2 That Is, had he coodneted Ihooi to to\vuii«hrro ilwy 
tould get provU OQS. But loitead of th<s, b« ramed 
them into drsolate couatnos, vvbrre he concluded they 
must of course be itarred, where (he ArsC people (hep 
could meet «>th were the TaoUiisna and CW)bua», 

' who kept all their prorialoBi In such fastneesee, as the 
baiUlI might Imagiae Itwis Iropoauble for then lolotcfc 
And indeed be u as not much mistaken In Ms aim { for 
bad they not h ilh great courage, and no small address, 
aiormed IbeTwrbUa mottDtMn itlsmorethsnprobatde^ 
they had every one perished with bueger 

3 The TiUsges of thU country do retain the same form 
to this day GlmeUI, P L b S. c. & tells us, ** lie was 
Indiipuie wilb blmielf, nhclber tocaUtbehoiUcacaTes 
or stables, for they are dug out of the earth i that (he 
fuvh are upoualeTol with the surface of ibe earth, and 

that the men and beasts lodge fagetherifl them ' 

i The maiaofius argument consists In this, that Cob- 
itaatloe rorpbyngonetessais.ihatthelhaaUruni oear 

Ibeod ilpoUs, that It parted bis emp re from Iberia, and 
was likewlsa railed Jjrax Now Tteodoaipolis stood 
near tba place whr/e Ertsnim now ataods | and Uiera- 
foreUihe Culchiao PbasU rUei sotna«hrre InthiecoiA- 
try, and (Sows north, it would run as sear Chat «ty ae 
the Araxea could io, and would naturally serve a* > 
boundary between IbtrU and the Oreek cmplra. Aale 
tbaiiait>e,llprofea veryl tUei for aaoeor alga heshm- 
pid atr eata, the reraiasa ari-Ued U to a great tsany Hvars. 


source in Arroenia, *iaf t /siyor eirs/uf 
fttfuit rif i{x‘f ‘X*" Elonysius the geognpber 
says, 

■ -..11 -darn 
Arfa^ar «a eySes, iw #*{<« ’Ag;«» <•#« 


So that the ancients, who knew these countnes 
much better than wo do, gave the Fhasis avery 
dUTerent rise to what is assigned to it by thd 
moderns, plaeiDg its source m tbe mountains of 
Annento, probably, by what fhey say of r e 
long course, not at a great duunce from the 
fountains of the Euphrates and Araxes, cspeci- 
ally as Dionysius calls it, tbe Atmenun inoua- 
tain, out of w bicb the Euphrates nscs. 

This will appear still the more probable, if 
we seriously attend to what SIoscs says In hu 
description of Paradise, Gcu. ii. v- 10, ^c. 
where be informs us, that a mcr proceeded out 
of Ngedco to water the garden , and there esC, 
in that place, n 0 . la fie gattlcff, iCKSs AridtJ 
and became into four beads Q*9in Capita, as 
the Lauii a«un»ti.ly expresses it. The uamfl 
of the first Pbisun, which encompasses tie 
whole country of * Kbotlh, for so it is wnitenia 
the onginal, or perhaps Kloilkb.) where there w 


S runy, Ruck vf rap- a say^ "Anxn eodvm mafi'a 
oritur, i-uphraifi vl, mlU. p«mu*u» lalcnakai" 
wbirh I# cfBftrmcd In »> m* turmura by lounwfuvt.ui* 
t«U« M, rat it L S, lhat ih» Araxra nu-a by A»«Br»x, 
whtchU but »ix hecin /r<^ Crurun- 
e U, m p. tAt aod again H. xk p. SS9 »• •«> 
n»T«,«. « »W— V a-rw l» »J xar* 

"Ur t fi4» a*l A-«w- . „ , 

7 f mil end nolhicg (u wut lac* »• li>*l lb* t” wr»s 

CTcru.wdtl.a-Ja»a«.«-i«.l. IT. 3 yn 

MWKtic tufi-jwM BUi-n. da al ffvwM, *' ^ 
ptar* M r. thua t ? "fSin C- U ' 

r59 aUdaag, (a a««ro, and (hr J-lA TTa 1 1>, 1 
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goW, and tlie gold of. that country is good; 
there is also the nbiti and the stone carru^. All 
which particulars, viz. the name of the river, 
for Phisun and Phasis are very near tiie same, 
the name of the country, and the products of 
it, do plainly point out the Colchian Phasis, we 
are now treating of. The ancients are so full 
of the Colchian gold, that it would be endless 
to quote all they say upon this subject. The 
bare mentioning the Argonautic expedition 
(whether real or fictitious) will be sufficient to 
persuade any one that Colchis was formerly 
noted for the best gold. What Pliny “ says 
of it may convince us, that the character hloses 
giv'cs of it is just, where he tells us that the 
gold of that country is good. As to the 
it is supposed by the most learned writers, both 
Jews and Christians, to signify Crystal, and 
tD.nty Emeralds; both which the ancients malce 
Scythia, the country about Phasis, famous for. 
Solinus informs us, that though crystal was 
the produce of several parts of Europe, and 
some places in Asia, yet that of Scythia was 
the most valuable. And Pliny mentions the 
emeralds of Scythia m such strong terras, that 
I must beg leave to transcribe his words, it not 
being an easy matter to translate them, “ No- 
bilissimi Scythici, ab ea gente, in qua reperiun- 
tur, appellad : nullis major austeritas, nee min- 
. us vitii ; et quantum Smaragdi a ceteris gem- 
mis distant, tantum Scythici e ceteris Smarag- 
dis.” 

It may be objected against what I have here 
said, that it is entirely improbable four rivers 
should have the same source, and that accord- 
ingly these four, which I suppose the rivers of 
Paradise, namely the Phasis, the Aras, the 
Tigris,- and the Phrat, have their sources at a 
considerable distance from one another, To 
this I answer, that the time Moses speaks of 
was. before the flood, when the surface of the 
earth- was very different from what it is at pre- 
sent i ,For that the universal deluge wrought 
prodigious changes in. the outward parts of this 
globe, I think, is manifest from the very ruin- 
ous appearance of mountains, the unequal dis- 


agine, the waw, the o or u of the East, and is always 
used ^ a vowel. 

8 B. xxxiii. c. 3. 

9 C. XV. speaWng of Scythia, “ Istic et crystallus, 
qoem licet pars major Europm et particula Asiaa sub- 
ministrat, pretiosissimum tamen Scythia edit.” 

10 B. xxxvii. c. 5, 


position of their parts, (I mean the heaviest 
bodies mixed with and often placed above the 
lightest) and sea-shells found in great quantities, 
and surprising varieties upon some of the high- 
est of them. Should I attempt to explain tho 
cause and manner of these alterations, or to 
write a geographical dissertation upon the an- 
tediluvian earth, what fate could I expect, when 
so many great men have handled this subject 
with so little success. 

I am sensible the current of learned men is 
against me, who almost all agree that Paradise 
was situated about the place where Babylon 
afterwards stood ; that the Tigris and Euph- 
rates meet near that place, and afterwards part 
agsiiii : and, therefore, that the heads mentioned 
hy Moses, are those two partings, making four 
divisions; the two upper being Hiddekil and 
Phrat, the two lower Pinson and Gihon. But 
with due submission to those great names, who 
have espoused this opinion, I believe it is 
founded upon a " mistake : for that the Euph- 
rates and Tigris do not meet together till a 


ll rUc original of this mUtako seems to have coma 
from I'iiny, who says tliat tlie Euphrates is divided: 
(vidf p. ‘iO.) that one brancii falls Into the Tigris at Seleu- 
cin, the other runs tlirough Babylon, and is lost in tho 
bogs. However, in another place he informs ti.’, tliat 
this part of the river wliicli runs llirougli Selcucia was 
an artidcial canal. Book vi. cap. £8. lie calls it Eosa, 
and tells us who it was that made it. This was known 
afterwards by tho name of Nahar JIalcha, tho King’s 
River. Strabo tells us thu land was so rotten,- that tho 
canids whicli circulated tho water were very subject to 
fiU up, so that Alexander caused new ones to bo made. 
At llie junction of one of tlieso with tlio 1 igris, Seleu- 
cia was built. Trajan and Severus afterwards clean- 
sed this canal for the passage of their lleets to the Tigris 
Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxiv. cap. 0. says, id. (viz. 

[ ” Fuinen Begium, (wliich lie also calljfobsileilumeii,) an- 
tehac Trajiinus, posteaque Severus, egesto solo, fodiri in 
mudum caualis amplissiini studio curaverat summo, ut 
aquis iliuc ab Euphrate Iransfusis, naves ad Tigridem 
commigrarent” Notwithstanding which, when Julian 
the Apostate came hither, he was forced to cleanse it 
Zosimus indeed says (B. iii.) the King’s River had water 
in it, but not enough to carry the emperor’s fleet with, 
out being cleansed : whereas Aram. Marcell, positively 
affirms that it was quite dry ; all wliich plainly proves 
that this was not.the natural course of tho river. Rau- 
Wolf and Herbert both affirm that these two rivers meet 
a little below Babylon ; but as they took it upon trust 
we must believe Tavernier, who was an eye-witness. 
Besides, did the rivers join so near Bagdat, why do they 
complain of selling tlieir boats for a trifle at Elago ? 
They might carry them to Bagdat, 'and have as good a 
market for them as any in tlie East. But the truth is, 
the canals are choked up, and there is no getting thither 
in a boat, but by going above eight hundred miles round 
about. ■ . 
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great many bundre/) miles below HabjiOB, 
nay, It IS posituely affirmed by tbe anaents, 
that originally they did not meet at all, but had 
ibeir cbamais distinct quite to tbe sea, and 
that tbe ‘ inhabitants of tbe country by stop- 
ping up the Euphrates, in order to water them 
lands, (Inerted its course, and turned it into 
tbe Tigris In this manner were tbe Rhine 
and the Slaese joined together by an earth 
quake in latter times , Tavernier, who himself 
sailed down tbe Tigns, makes the present 
'junction of these two niers, to be at Gorno, i 
at tbe distance of one hundred andfor^^ie 
leagui s, or four hundred and thirty five miles 
from Bagdat, only fifteen leagues from Balsora. 
Indeed, Della V^e, and tbe East India Pi'o^ 
make the nver to part again, and fall into the 
Persian Gulf, by t>vo mouths , but then who- 
ever considers the situation of tbe country, that 
It IS near the sea, and marshy, that the nver is 
three or four miles broad, and that it overSows 
the adjacent country ei ery year, w lU think it a j 
v'ery improper place to make a garden of, fori 
the entertainment and dcUght of man in bis ' 
state of innocence SIo$e«, mdeed, says, that 
this garden was in the east from the place he 
wrote m, that is, from Arabia Petnea, but 
this vnll prove nothing at all, because the 
Hebrews took no notice of tbe intermediate I 
points , 60 that when a place lay any where to- 
wards tbe east, they said it was situated o'lpa 
in tbe east, in tbe same manner as we say, 
tlat Riga, Reicl, and Petcrsbuiig. are in tbe 
cast country dob says, that ** Gold cometb 
out of tbe north,” meaning, without doubt, 
the gold of tbe Phasis . but then wc must con 
aider, that Job lived a great deal further cast, 
than where Moses wrote, borderuig upon (he 
bobeans and Chaldeans, and consequently would 
have the Colchians near full north 

But to return from this long, and, I am [ 
afraid, tedious digression The Greeks, after i 
they bad passed the Phasis, wandered into' 
countnes, of w Inch there ore but few marks at 
present to know them by There is indeed, 
a jironnce of Gcorgis ciled Taocbir, wbicb, 
as vt has » plain resemWance to the Taochums, 

t 11 ej, n vL e. 27 “ latrr duonua aanlucn mU* 
wxv iDilt |>«4auum fuere, aut (u( alii tnkiuit tlLJ ini«L 
Blru^u* DafletSiii luuaoUmpors LaftraCem pnfc 
iluarte Orc^ul «t acrula a^M HtaaU* M« tibt 
Pa lilgri arirrtur In leare ” 

a a « a 


I and as the Greei^ must be in these parts U 
I may be presumed to have been formerly inha. 
bit^ by this people. \Tho the Chaljbianj 
I were, or where they lived, I can find nothing 
j remaining What Sir Hutchinson ’quotes 
from Strabo, that XaXJa'u XaUCij ■•aXiuit 
18 plainly meant of tbe Cbalybuus, 
in the next bopk, who, as Mr Hutchinson him- 
self allows, were very distant both in country 
and manners, from the people the Greeks bad 
to deal with in this place. 

After this they came to the nver Harpasus 
I do allow with Delule, that there is a nver of 
this name m this country, which Toumefoit 
, calls ‘ Afpagi, and makes to fall into (he 
I Araxes , but bow to bring the Greeks hither, 
and where to assign them tbe long marches they 
bad before performed, w, I confess quite above 
my sphere. To do anything tolerable m this 
particular, w e must vmttiU this country is per- 
fectly discovered , and whenever there shall be 
I a complete map of it ezbitiited (o (hs world, 
ue may v enturo to affirm, that then tbe learned 
wiU be able to lay down the loareli of this army 
with tome accuracy. The next people the 
Greeks met with m their progrest, were the 
bcythians , probably the same with those Sey* 
thians, * whom Diodorus places in this country 
Prom bcnce they came to a city called Gym- 
luas, of which 1 can meet with nothing, but 
that the same is called Gymnasia by Diodorus. 
At this place they w cre furnished with a guide, 
who was more just to them than the baiUlT 
had been i for ui fiv a day a * he coiiductcl thcos 
to tbe top of a mounUm, from whvncc they 
could plainly discern the sea. A sight they 
had long desired * In a short time after thir, 

' (beyarrned at ' Trehisond, a Greek oly , and 
\ keeping near the sea shore, rosichcd, all that 
wire able, to Cotyore. 

And here XinophoU puts on end to hi* jour 
Dry , making this the concluaiou of the c«r«- 


3 DIfaert 0. xir 

4 So that Sir HuUtutiMabai tw ortatioa (e curr«( 
OtoJiirus. 

aixae*! Tt m r(MH (*e, 3.U-) ••{* •- 
Afcfw wtffu, nsrasM >MnU( »•* ko 

# Stodorua tJrulu* layv fi/le^o 4s}* i Is **■ 
•crml otbrr pMlKuUrt, k# i Sm w 
Xmojibuii. Uwl eptl.* 

aTISIt ejfoJilWo, t» tn*U uw o/ i«a>* o«Vr 
: e Itoia MiwlIrvW 

i cauM »r I aUrt u rU m e*a V« 
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Pairij (Retreat,) as tlie place of battle was of 
the (Expedition), Tiie reason of this 

is, because they afterwards sailed much the 
greatest part of their way to Greece. 

Xenophon himself says that from the field 
of battle, in Babylonia, to Cotyora, they made 
eight months ; and in the conclusion he informs 
us, that the whole expedition and retreat took 
up fifteen months. Now whoever will be at the 
pains to compute the marches and hidts from 
Sardis to the battle, will find them to amount 
to exactly six months ; but as Xenophon be- 
gins the expedition from Ephesus, we should 
reckon the time from the same place. There- 
fore, allowing something for their march to, 
and stay at Sardis ; their “ consulting, and 
passing the Cilician mountains ; their * stay 
and quarrel at Carmande ; and the affair of 
Orontas, (where the soothsayer’s ten days 
plainly show the time not accounted for;) J 
say, allowing for these, as Xenophon has said 
nothing about their continuance, we cannot 
think a month too long a time for them all ; 
which will make just fifteen months from their 
departure from Ephesus to their arrival at 
“ Cotyora. Our author placing this account at 
the end of his book, has induced all the learned 
men, I can meet with, to suppose, that the 
whole of their transactions, from their first 
setting out, to their joining of Thimbron, took 
up no more than fifteen months. This has 
introduced still a worse mistake, by misplacing 
the year of the expedition in all the chronolo- 
gical tables. Diodorus Siculus places the ex- 
pedition in the last of the ninety- fourth Olym- 
piad ; and Thimbron’s passing over into Asia, 
to make war upon Tissaphernes, in the fii-st of 
the ninety-fifth Olympiad, and all have follow- 
ed him, as far as I can perceive, without ex- 
amining into the affair. However it is most 
certain, that from their departure under Cyrus, 
to their junction with Thimbron, was very 


8 Page 173. 

9 Page 182. 

10 Page 181. 

11 What putsttobeyonclaU dispute, are the distances, 
■\vliich are only computed to Cotyora : for from Ephe. 
BUS to the battle are one million six thousand and Wty 
and from tlie battle to Cotyora one million eight thou! 
sand six hundred stadia, in all tliree million four thou, 
sand six hundred and fifty, the whole sum mentioned 
by Xenophon at the end of the book, without taking 
any notice of their tavels after they left Cotyora. 


near if not quite two full years ; and conse- 
quently that the year of the e.xpedition ought 
to be fi.xed in the third of the ninety-fourth 
Olympiad, and this will account for the chasm 
or iion-action which Mr Spelman has “ dis- 
covered in Diodorus, that year. In order to 
make out what I advance, I reckon up the time 
thus: namely, 

' Montlis. 

From Ephesus to the battle, 7 

From the battle to Cotyora, .... 8 

From their arrival at Cotyora, to their join- , 

ing Seuthes, (upon a moderate computa- 
tion,) 6 

Serve under Seuthes, 2 

From their leaving Seuthes, to their joining 
Thimbron, must be near 2 

25 

The two months they served under Seuthes, 
were in the middle of winter (suppose Decem- 
ber and January), which is the only mention 
of the season of the year in the whole book. 
From thence we gather, that the battle was 
fought about the latter end of September ; that 
they were in the snows of Armenia about the 
beginning of January, came to Trebisond to- 
wards the end of February, and arrived at Co- 
tyora about the beginning of June. They set 
out from hence towards the latter end of July, 
joined Seuthes at the end of November, and 
were incorporated with the troops under Tliim- 
bron, the March following, two full years from 
their first departure from Ephesus, to serve 
' under Cyrus. The Greeks, it is well known, 
began their year from the ” summer' solstice. 
Therefore, as this army returned when Thim- 
bron passed over into Asia, (as is plain from 
Xenophon) that is, in the spring of the first of 
the ninety-fifth Olympaid; so it is apparent, 
that Cyrus mustered his forces, and departed 
from Sardes in the spring of, the third of the 
ninety. fourth Olympiad j which was two years 
before their junction with the Lacedaemonian 
general. Archbishop Usher plainly saw some 
difficulty in this particular ; for, in repeating 
Xenophon’s words, where he tells us, they 
were eight months from the battle to Cotyora, 
this learned pr^ate says, “ It ought to be five, 

12 Introduction, p. viii. 

13 That is, the first month after the summer solstice. 

14 •• Cotyora venefant octo (vel quingue potins ut Se- 
ries Hiatorioe postulare videtur) postpugnam mensibu? it.. 
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&a the course of tbe lastory Bfter\\&rda re* 
quires," meaning, without doubt, that out of 
the fifteen months mentioned by Xenophon, 
at the end of the book, some time ought to be 
allowed for tbeir joining the Lacedxmonians 
fiat, with all due respect be it spoken, three 
months IS not sufficient for this by a great deal , 
for instance, they staid at Cot) ora forty-five daj s, 
and served under Seuthea two months, besides 
a very considerable tram of actions bo^ before 
and after ; all of which together could not, ac- 
cording to Qiy computation, take up much less 
than ten months. But further, if we collect 
the days from the field of battle, to their am. 
val at Cotyora, as they lie scattered in Xeno. 
phon, we shall find more than seven months 
accounted for, besides tiro or three places 
nhere time is not sCnctly mentioned, which 
plainly shows that no error can be crept uito 
the text , but that eight months was the time 
they spent in this march. 

It is true, indeed, that the battle ivas fought ; 
in the fourth of the ninety-fourth Olympiad, 
but then it uas in the beginning of it, where- 
ea, Biodorus affirms, that Cyrus * hired hu 
mercenanei, sent to the LaccdsmoRutis for 
assistance, mustered bi^ army at Sardes, and 
begun his march this same year, (*supposui& 
without doubts that they spent but fifteen 
months in the whole of their travels) all which, 
as 1 think, 1 have proved beyond oU contradic- 
tion, Ought to be placed in the third of the 
ninety-fourth Olympiad, 3Iiciou being nrehon 
of Athens 

At Cotyoni they took shipping, and sailed 
to Uarmene, a port near Sinope, and from 
thence to Ileraclea. In this second tnp, Xeno- 
phon informs us, that they saw the mouths of 
several nvers, first, that of the Thermodvn, 
then of the Ualys, and, after this, that of the 
Faithemus , whereas It is most rercsin, tliat 
the Thermodon and Haljs are a great way on 
the other aide of Sinope, and consequently, 
Xenophon must have seen the mouths of them 


i Vther copies Diodonu In all U>fM panleoUrt, sod 
rrtslUrvrsrd* wyi, “rurntnlm pu|Tia est sub taUiua 
Aunl 4. Ol,B.;i^U xriv " 

9 II« suppoMi Ui4t Cjnu, baTlsc ipeal ih* stuawr 
aoS irntUr lo preparing lor li* set out t« 

Um tpribc of tbs tQuita bt Ui« blMir-tourlli CMrmpUd. , 
sAi UsS tU Orecks tstarac4 taU hi Uie ifriag ' 
tsf. j 


m the former run, that Is, from Cotyora t 
Uarmene. This wiU render what 1 hinted a 
above very probable, viz. that our author kep 

no regular journal of this eipeiuon, for,lfhi 

had, where could be hav e more leisure to wnti 
than on board, where he could have nothin^ 
else to do, there being pilots to steer the course 
and sailors to manage the ships } 

It IS evident, from the digression in the fifi!: 
book* about Diana 8 ofienng, that our authoi 
did not wnte 'this bistoiy In its present form, 
till several years after ius return from the £x 
peditiOD for he there makes mention of hu 
sons going a-hunting, whereas it is pretty 
plain, that at the time we are speaking of, 'he 
had no children. Ue staid in Asm with the 
troops, till Agesilaus was recalled, and after 
the battle of Chxronea he rctireji to Scilus. 
This battle was fought m the second of the 
ninety fourth Olympiad, near fii-e yean after 
his return from the expedition In this inter- 
val he named, and bad two sons , and when 
' those were groirn up, which we must suppose 
would take up about twenty years, *he irrole 


arsgtsst 

itlils werk uiB* out seder lbs esces of TbtmUte. 
geee* ef Sjrscuve , snd Xreopbea biiMelf rtfm t« It 
ueder tills bile la UwMHVBd bMk of hi* bistorf Sul 
tbs world was looncoDTlncedwhq wwtb«tn>sSatb«ri 
for thtresrSDoloalyMrcrklpsuaenlaU wblcb Xtss- 
phoa aiiDwtfsloo* fould know, bat It b tdirwb* {Moord 
witb so sorb bsrsDoy uidswe«Uic«*,M Mold Sow frost 
noolberlbsu lbs Allie &«• loderdilbthoopieioaef 
•omo Itamrd nre. ll st ThrstUtogeert did wril* ss s*- 
cAuat of (hr Fsprditloa, wl trb Xeaopbua rtbn !*• •* 
•bvto , tut that hr sftrrKUiU vrroU ont Utuclf, wb cb 
Is tbr wuik wr hsTS eawexUDt lIuirrTcr wr •hail 
find Ibi* rer7 unlikely, wbro wr relUcl ItuU oar 
WB* wrolr whtla XrBephoa IWfd la eata sod pforr st 
Sci)«<«.*odbb*oMW»rrsllr*{ vbereasba Orrekki*- 
lur j tfM Bbt drrirn ap Ult after tbr hstllr of l!soUo*r i 
«bea Sului wu dntxrjrd. Zcooptioa rcBorni t* Cr- 
rtoth, sodoatof hU seat tUioi to thsl bciiu* «m 0^ 

' strajtd Ion)* tuar befura Ub trtU*. aoi tkatipr dl tl on 
vaii't tr WTlittn befur* ibr Crtrk ifbturr 
a hrr Souk rU. 

0 It U proUtU h* wroU thU bUtarr t* rlodirstr bU 
hooour, sad puUUhrd It obdrr sootbrr pata* to Sfsid 
Ukt kmpuUUoo of Tsa tj Ibrrr wrrr oUar tceoaatt, 
Ub I Voir, of thbrxpAlloa. wSikhsithtr biomrl kJ 
raadurt,orw«r»UoiitMtolu lorriU Wbol 

la* la tbU oj^oa, b Um trUtliM ahUii D»iarwti<«‘ 

tu* |(Tt« of IS* woo trsmrtloa*, mUtS iwt etJf esrtet 
froia XroophoB la sbuadoorr of prrtkulors Vri 
, tacaUant bb MAS wb*f» fi* tfciof ietema «,»!*» 
eoadurUBeth*BHala>*o>BrsU« r»tr*si ua •••* •w 

p«(fiiinB*d ia sap prrW of tua*. Tlui fc* 

Cbolfbapbu*, br ssjWf ia*i k* w»» **«•»• fww 
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this account of tlie transactions of the Greeks, of excusing his age to the officers who served 
in Upper Asia. So that if some trivial mat- under Proxenus ; else what he said must have 
ters have slipped his memory, it is not at all to been looked upon as a banter upon the years of 
be wondered at, since it was penned so many his friend, and upon the men who served under 
' years after the affairs it mentions were trans- such a boy. It may be answered, that as the 
acted. Athenians never pressed men into their armies, 

And here I cannot forbear to express some who were above the age of forty, so Xenophon 
doubt, concerning our author’s age at the time might say he would not refuse the command 
we are treating of. Diogenes Laertius affirms by pleading this custom : but this will be found 
that he died in the first of the one hundred and to 'square but very indifferently with all the 
fifth Olympiad ; and Lucian, that he lived to other particulars ; for had he been upwards of 
be upwards of ninety years of age. So, when fifty, he had been older than Clearchus, ® whom 
he accompanied Cyrus into Asia, he must be all the rest submitted to of- course, and con- 
at least fifty-one : which to me seems quite sequently can never be supposed to be the 
irreconcilable with the account he gives us of youngest commander, when new ones rvere 
himself. IVlien their commanders were all chosen. Besides, it is not credible, that a man 
destroyed, the Greeks were under great anxiety, would go volunteer in such an c-vpedition as tliis, 
as being in the heart of the Persian empire, in that is, to march one thousand two hundred 
the neighbourhood of a great army, and all miles into an enemy’s country, and then, when 
their best officers murdered. The army was a command was offered him, talk of refusing it 
so dispirited, that no one seemed to take any upon the account of his advanced age. And 
care for its preservation. Xenophon, revolv- though the Athenians did exempt men from 
ing these things in his mind, says to himself, forced service at the age of forty, yet this was 
’ “ Do I stay for the arrival of a general from only with respect to the common soldiers ; 
Greece to take the command upon him ?, Or their generals were not thought the worse for 
do I wait for years to accomplish myself? being above that age. I think I may leave it 
But I shall in vain hope to grow older, if I to all the world to judge, whether it would not 
this day surrender myself up to the enemy.” be ridiculous in any general to talk of resigning 
He therefore immediately calls up the captains upon account of his age at fifty-one, especially 
who had served under bis friend Proxenus, and when he was affirming upon every occasion, 
proposes the election of officers in the room of that he was one of the youngest officers in the 
those who were put to death ; and concludes j army. 

his speech with saying, that if they should I cannot take my leave without pointing out 
choose him for their commander, he would a very considerable error in Arbuthnot’s tables, 
not excuse himself by reason of his age. These which has misled Mr Spelman in reducing the 
two passages, compared with Phalinus calling Greek to the English measures at the end of 
him boy “ in the second book, and his taking the book ; for who could have any suspicion of 
notice of himself frequently as the youngest the correctness of a work, which, it is sup- 
officer, do almost prevail upon me to think, posed, was overlooked by some of the greatest 
that he was no more than twenty-three or geniuses in Europe ? These tables make the 
twenty-four years of age ; his beard not fully Greek foot somewhat larger than the English 
grown, and therefore he might with some pro- foot : the pace to contain five feet English, 
priety be called boy. Proxenus was but thirty and yet the stadium to contain about one him- 
when put to death, and consequently we must dred paces, four feet four and a half inches ; 
suppose Xenophon to be less, when he talk^ so that six hundred Greek feet are not equal 

— — to five hundred and five English feet : and so 

B. xiv. c. .’5. 'The only time lean find he mentiona Xeno- the which contains four thousand eight 
phon’s name, is hia warring against the Thracians. B. hundred Greek feet, is made equal to eighthun- 
_ V . . , . dred and five paces five feet, that is four thou- 

<- 7 oliv Tov tK ftoioLS 'TOXws (fr^ctryjyov Tau- . 

Ta 3-o/ay S’ ^Way ificevrS iya/4s',<u; eJ 9 Page 202. As the oldest officer, the rest being with. 

lyaiy’ in arjtir/SuTSjw iiroy,ai, lay ■yfifit^oy tr^ciSu ifiao- out experience. If we may guess at the rest by the 
«, -rcTs OTAf/i/sif, where it is plain by a-jsy/JilTejs/, thathe ages of those menUoned, they most aii be young men. 
looked upon himselfaa too young to command. Proxenus was but thirty, Agias and Socrates about 

8 Page 201. forty, when put to death. 
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sand and tbrty English feet. This error ansto 
from computing by the fathom, instead of tlie 
pace , and if this mistake be rectified in die 
ne:rt edition, the tables will be correct fur any 
thing I know at present to the contrary _^The 
surest way of reducing the ancient measures to i 
those of the moderns is to keep in mmd the true I 
proportion of tbeir respective feet. Thus nine I 
bundled and suty Greek feet are equal to nine 
hundred and siity seven English, and therefore | 


, the thirty four thousand dx hundred and fifty 
^ stadia, contained in the whole expedition and 
I return of this army, wiU, when reduced to our 
measures, amount to three thousand nine bun 
dred and sixty six miles. The Greek mile, cr 
IS less than an English mile by four hun. 
dred and forty five English feet An Engluh 
rode cootains five thousand two hundred and 
forty one Greek feet 

B. FonsTKiu 
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1 The CreeVa de<dde oa the prose<!oiioaa( their Jeorttey by ue, end uod ChciilMphnt to ebt^ ah>pi>OC«wpti«t 
, takes piudebt measores far their ocher cooeenup aad pfniidM both that they ehaU bar* soffideot ships fut 
a sea voyage, and, Ebonld they go by land, that they shall find the toads duly prepared for lhrii>*-De> 
xippua U sent to btiog in veeaeU, but sails off with his gUley—Polyoaler succeeds to the duty, and perfunnsEt 
faithfully —II Led by the inhahiuuu of Tteblaond to collect proTisions. oca half of the forres aaixhes eat 
agsiDst the Dnltian^The Greeks attsck their netropolis, and, after great di/SculUes, obtain success, andreture 
the foUowliig day in safety to the camp— IIL tillable any loogrr to wait for the return of Cheirisophua, they 
ship their InvalidSi and march tbemeelses aktog Ibo eoa&t to Cerasus-.f Irie they review the army— They ditids 
the money srulag from the sale of the captivea, andateoUi part of it, uhicbhad hern rowed to ApuUo asd 
Diana, is dutnbuled by the generals among thrauelrro— -Xenopboo sbowi how at a future time he enpUyed 
hU ahara In the service of Dlsos.— IV Arrived on the ooafinrs of tha Mosytkoiciuis, who, (rusllDg to thrlr 
strongholds, dare to prohibit theiradranee, tha Greeks fortosuealy of alUanco with another nation of Mosynv* 
dans against iheir common enemy— these alBea, wUh whom some of the Creeks had tmprudeotlynnltadbheisp 
selves, are repulsed with great slaughter— Tbs neat day. baring encouraged tha minds of hUauLU«ra,Xseophoa 
* ierds them, with their bwbarlaa atUes, against tbs enemy, whom he vanquishes and dlsperaes— Two furu burned 
with their girrisons and iuhabitanta, the capital city plundered, and soma other places either takth by stera 
nr admitted to surrender— Tha barbarity of th« Mosyocedan maODtre ilesrribedH— V. They arriva at tha from 
tiers of the Tlbarenlans, wtth whom they enter into a treaty, and In two days afterwards reach the diy of CWf> 
ora— Here they lupply themselTes with provisions, by piuodertog from the nelghbouiing VsphlagonU, and 
from tha territory of tha Cotyonans thenuelveo— T>> the arnbsssador of the SmopU^Xenophon rctorte • pare 
and bold answer.— VL By the advice of llecaWiiyiDiis, ambassador from Smope, it is resolved to prosrcult the>r 
journey by sen— Xenopbonl detigaof buliding » city la the ruulus frustrated byUis calumny of SllsDUilbe 
seothssyer— Others, also, are desirous nf peraiisdiog tha army to letUe on that evSsL— Vfh Xenopdoa, Uiof 
reported a* the author of Iba above dedgs, is induced to defend binuelf in a speech ( In the course of wbhh U 
gives a circumstantial account of (ho cruel and nefarious toodiict of ccrtalri Greeks— An (nqulry Into ih«s£slr, 
nod the punishment of the malefactors, are nnanlmoosly decreed by tbs cousciL— VUt. the geoersKky the 
same decree, being ealied to sn aecount of their conduct, Xenvpbon is srialgned by some of the privstM he vie* 
lence and Uons— Ue confesses thst he had someUmes dealt disdplina/y blows amung Uitm, but m slii t sics Usi 
thejM eve biatowed without tyranny or Injiistkei and by Sidid argument and detail of tarts, remsvrs aU gresad 
of accusation. 
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EXPEDITION OF CYRUS. 


BOO 

L Wk liave bitherto rclutocl the actions of the 
Greeks in their expedition with Cyrus, and in 
the inarch to the Euxine sea ; how they arrived 
at Trcbisond, a Greek city, and offered the 
sacrifices they had vowed to the gods, in retuni 
for their safety, in the place where they first 
came into the territories of their friends. 

After that they had assembled to consider of 
the remainder of their march, and Antilcoii of 
Thuria first rose up, and spoke in the follow- 
ing manner. “ For my part, gentlemen ! I am 
already tired with preparing my baggage, with 
walking and running, carrying my arms, and 
marching in my rank, and with mounting the 
guard and fighting ; and therefore now desire, 
since we are arrived at the sea, to * soil from 
hence forward, freed from these labours, and 
stretched out, * like Ulysses, sleeping to arrive 

1 TO XeiTcr. Xenophon, as we sh.JI see after- 

wards, perpetually uses irii? ircfUu-S-ai, to travel by 
land, in opposition to o-XuV, to travel by sea. There is a 
very remarkable passage in the Institution of Cyrus, 
where our auUior, speaking of tho posts instituted by 
the first Cyrus, says that these posts, performed by 
horses, were the most expeditious method of travelling 
by land, vur aern But 

our author is not singular in this use of tho word; 
Diodorus Siculus, speaking of tho expedition of Arta. 
xerxes agaiost Evagoras, king of Cyprus, colls his land, 
army, though it consisted of horse, os well as foot, iriicr 
e-TjccTEu/ia: his words are these ; to ftiy }-«{ .t( Jc» <rT{aTio/Mo 
7(iixctTa oiv I imagine this senso 

of the word in Greek, may liave given occasion to the 
phrase pedibm ire in the Latin authors, and to Caisar, 
ill particular, to tay, Lucius Caesar pe(ii6us Adrametum 
profugcrat. 

2 'Oiveiriii. This relates to Ulysses arriving 

asleep in Ithaca, where the Phaeacian sailors left him in 
that condition. 

Ka55* ijrJ Si^ptTifllvov vayum 

1 mention this verse to show that D’Ablancourt had no 
reason to excuse his leaving out dormant, by saying 
that it is only an oruaincnt, and not a point of history. 


IC V. 

in Greece." The soldiers, bearing this, aj>- 
plauded him, and first anotlier, and then all 
present expressed the same desire. Upon this 
Cheirisophus rose up and said, " Gentlcnien ! 
Ana.xibius is my friend, und, at present, admi- 
ral ; if, therefore, yon think proper to send mu 
to him, I make no doubt of returning with 
gsdleys and ships to transport you ; und sineu 
you arc disposed to go by sea, stay here till I 
return, which will bo very suddenly." The 
soldiers, hearing this, were very well satisfied, 
und decreed that he should set sail immediately. 

After him, Xenophon got up and spoke to 
this effect. “ Cheirisophus is gone to provide 
ships for us ; in the meantime, we propose to 
stay here. I shall therefore acrpiaint you witli 
what I think proper for us to do during our 
stay. In the first place, we must supply our- 
selves with provisions out of the enemy’s coun- 
try, for the market here is not suflicient to 
supply us : besides, few of us are furnished 
with money to provide ourselves with ^vhat we 
want, and the country is inhabited by the ene- 
my. We shall therefore expose ourselves to 
lose many of our men, if, when we go in search 
of provisions, we are careless and unguarded : 
so that I am of opinion, when you go out upon 
these expeditions, you ought to take “guides, 


3 trfcyoiatis. I suspect there is here some corriip. 
tion ia tlie text ; I do nut know wliut to mske of ny 
; Muretus has a mind it should be irey tjcSjo- 
puuf, but that does not satisfy : both tlio Latin transla- 
tors have said per excursiones; but how could they get 
provisions otherwise than by excursions ? D’Ablancourt 
has made very good sense of it by saying, gu'on n’y aille 
point sans escorte 1 but I do riot think it can be shuun 
that aicysftn signifies the escort that attends on foragers, 
I shall therefore venture to make a small variation in 
the text, a liberty I believe I have not abo 




du]g«l before, It U ttue, I read tutr^tfun in. 
ttrad u( rv* i but, to order to *opp* rt tUs nl 

teratMo, 1 find mjeelf obb^ (o put (lie re^er in tnlad 
< t vtut ou author tayi lounedtatelr before . he tel*e 
the men they will expoM thcmselrei, »• »• •«< 

•t^uXeaeof ir<{b«eTU leJ eaieteeloa > the ^tof ti>c«e 
1 thmh he guards against, by adrldcg them to m out 
forproTuioos evf This readme teems t« lead 

naturally to erhat ho adds, oJUm Ji ^4 eAaiaeJw, an<I 
further to r/M( tsvtm ir juiXa^tiw, Thote who are 
arga^Uted \rlth the Skarient writers, must be aeniitde 
U at there Sa ao much method tn them, and ao dote a 
eounecuon between their general aasetUous and tb« de- 
tail of them, the tatter 'perpetually growing out vl the 
former, that I bops Uus alteration wUI not seem too rlo 
tcntjpartlcQlarlywhersaomawaanccessary Buttbeto 
was aiUiUier dwger against wldrh be vraa to warn them, 
and that related to ptlrale plunder, (or that Is tbo sense 
«4 1*1 Xuas e*{i>4r3a<, as U U parllcuUrfy dwlioguistifd 
from public expeditkms In the slxlb bouV, where Xeo^ 
phoo tvlU us the soldiers raado an order that when the 
urmy staid In tho camp, if»» •»! •*»*'• lb* men 

were iben allowed (o go out fur piieats pluoder , and 
preeenUy be will giro us an Bcmunt of the mlsfurtana 

ufCkarneliu, when Um Creeks went out upon tbatae> 
cuuQl, (el lose l(i«eaa « 'CUwU > but When he roDea 
to tbs pnbde espnUUoosof lha army to get prvtUUaa, 
whlrh b« rails tei es leitsdim e^iMebai, and wblrb 
wm laadeiacvosc^iseiwavf Ibelr resolution upon w bat 
ha propused, b« Uurro tells us that hs bunself took ths 
guides appulated by ihs TrapeiusUaas, and led o«t sms 
of tt« srBiy,lra<liig the oltirt to guard ihertBys 


1 ' tenncUrlafiaistookihlepsa 

saga whrn hs said nidif loant, which tlutcUnsea tai 
properly explained by iuA,( cm sealeafusi regunC Tlw 
Is i*e^ v* msda use of more thsn ooce by 
and In Ihle sense ba makea N iclas use It u poo a rwy lr>- 
porUnt oeeasloui the Athenlani, at the lust ptW-i “ 
AictUadte, Tewdied to send a Sett of sixty ships 
hUcimmaiid.aodlhatof bUlasand Lsowbut, tesa 
slstlba Egestseana against the hrUAunlians, sr ra.>*< 
to ronguer ScOy »1»e dayi after aU r»soluU»a, «.-»» 
was aaoUier assembly of a* people, wtkf* errry tbaf 
that was neecsaary towards egulpp eg and uksaamf 
IJtrt was to be proriJed. Here birlai 41 ds)lttai«w 
Us power to dlrert Uiem from toe *xp<tol-». *nd 

many *etysuUda»tum*nUtotoaipurpese,tofr«y^ 

to them to ren We tour tonasr rotes. aiJ l>s«» «* 
bans to enjoy whst they possessed, and rompow 
ferencea without ihrit ItlerposiUun, afler 

beraJUuponO«epir»ldeolo(U>eaw»o*WT, 

tl Us duty to lake ear* of the _ 

desired to show buosslf egoud 

bun, and agidaW Uke lb* opii-Un , J*- 


•eresf-dn *•* >—»•*« 

Uiwuurt has *a4 eery rarrUw'ffi 

JfltJUf xdl«l 
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any question relating to tliat, but prevailed on 
tbe towns near tlio sea to mend tlieir roads, of 
tlieir own accord j telling them, that if the 
roads were good, the Greeks would the sooner 
leave their country. The inhabitants of Trc- 
bisond let them have a galley with fifty oars, 
of ^vhich they gave the command to ’ Dcxip- 
pus, who lived in the neighbourhood of Sparta ; 
but he, neglecting to take any transport ships, 
went away with the galley, and sailed out 
of the Eoxine sea. However, he afterwards 
received condign punishment; for, being in 
Thrace in ,the service of Seuthes, and air- 
rj’ing on some intrigues there, he was slain by 
Nicander the Lacedxmouian. The inhabitants 
of Trebisond also supplied them with a galley 
of thirty oars, of which Polycrates an Athe- 
nian, had the commiuid, who brought all the 
transport ships he seized to the shore before 
the camp, and the Greeks, hdeing out their 
cargoes, appointed guards to take charge of 
them, and retained the ships for their passage. 
In the meantime, the soldiers went out to get 
plunder, some succeeding, and others not. But 
Cleoenetus, in attacking a strong place with his 
own, and another company, was slain together 
with many others. 

II. When the provisions in the neighbour- 
hood were so far consumed, that the parties 
could not return the same day, Xenojihon, 
tailing some of the inhabitants of Trebisond 
for his guides, led out one half of the army 
against the Drillians, leaving the other to guard 
the camp : because the Colchians, being 
driven out of their houses, were got together 
in great numbers, and encam])ed upon the 
eminences. These guides did not lead them 


2 Aetzu^tzoT/ Hutchinson has ren* 

dered tliia Dexippum I.aconcm isliui loci accolain, and 
B’Ablancourt, in the same sense, gui demeuroit cn ces 
guarticri la. This 1 do not talto to ho thu sense of 
in tliis place, 'v.’hi oil I think Leuuclavius has 
rendered very properly Dexippum Lacanem a Sparta; 
vicinia. Tlie ancient authors in treatin^f of the affairs of 
the Lacedajraonians, almost always distinguish between 
the inhabitants of Sparta and those of laicedaiinon, tliat I 
is of the country adjoining to it, the former of whom at 
tlie time of the invasion of Xerxes, consisted hut of 
eight thousand men, and were looked upon as better 
soldiers than the latter ; for we find Demar.atus, in 
Herodotus, saying to Xerxes at the afl'air of Thermopylaj 
iffri tv vp Aazihzttzovi 2:r«^T«, jroX/j Icv^^uv ez7£czttf~ 
Xt^iojv paKiffra' zai oirot iravTEf o^7at tlcvt roTirt iv^-zSe 
ptaxtra-ptitoiai' ol yt fzzv aXKot Aotzt^aipzvioi^ ToCriue't.pLiy 

clx aya^o) 31. These inhabitants of the country 
of Lacedaemon are particularly called zi^ieizoi by 
Strabo : who, he tells us, were freed by the Romans, 
when those of Sparta were under the oppression of their 
tyrraits. 


to those places where provisions were c:isy to 
be had, because the inhabitants were tlieir 
friends; but conducted them with great cheer- 
fulness into the territories of the Drillians, by 
whom they had been ill treated. This is it 
mountainous country, and of diflicult access, 
and the. people the most warlike of all those 
who live near the Euxinc sciu 
.As soon as the Greeks entered their coun- 
try, the Drillians set fire to all the places they 
thought easy to be taken, and then went away. 
So that the Greeks found nothing but swine 
and oxen, and some other cattle that escaped 
the fire. There was one place called their 
metropolis, whither they had all hutaken them- 
selves. Tills pLice was surroinulcd by a ’ val- 
ley, exceeding deep, and the access to it was 
ditlicult. However, tlie targctcers, advancing 
five or six stadia before the lieavy-arnied men, 
passed tlie valley, and seeing there a great 
many cattle with other tilings, attacked the 
place. Tliey rvere followed liy many pike- 
men, who had left the camp to get provisions : 
so that the mimher of those who passed the 
valley, amounted to above two thousand men. 
These finding themselves unable to take the 
place by storm (for it w.as surrounded with a 
large ditch mid a rampart, upon which there 
were palisades, and many wooden towers) 
endeavoured to retreat ; but the enemy attaek- 
ed the rear, so that, not being able to make 
tbeir retreat (for the pass, which led from the 
place to the valley, was so narrow they could 
only go one by one) they sent to Xenophon, 
wlio was at the head of the heavy-armed men. 
The messenger acquainted him that the place 
was furnished with great quantities of effects ; 
“ But,” says he, “ it is so strong, we cannot 
ra.akc ourselves masters of it *. neither is it easy 
for us to retreat ; for the enemy sallying fpoin 
the place, attacks our rear, and the recess is 
diflicult.” 

Xenophon, hearing this, advanced to the 
brink of tbe valley,' and ordered the heavy- 
armed men to stand to their arms ; then 
passing over with the captains, he considered 
whether it were better to bring oS those who 
had already passed, or to send for the heavy- 
armed men to come over also, in expectation of 
taking the place. He found the first could not 
be brought oiF without considerable loss, and 
the captains were also of opinion that the place 
might be taken. So Xenophon consented, 

3 Xajixoga, Scc Uotc 1, p'' 
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reljing upon the ■ynttnns, for the pnests 
had foretold there would be an action, and 
that theu ‘ eicursvon would be attended with 
success. He sent therefore the aptaiaa 
to bring over the heavy-armed men, and him- 
self staid there, and drew off the taigcteen 
without suifenng anj of tbeoi to skirtnish. 
As soori as the heavy-armed men came up, he 
ordered each of the captains to draw up their 
several companies ui such a manner as they 
thought most advantageous. He did Uus, be- 
cause those captains, who were in a perpetual 
emulation of gallantry, stood near to ooe ano- 
ther Ifhife these orders were putting m exe- i 
cnbOD, he commanded all the targetects to 
advance with their fingers* in the slings of 
their darts, which, when the signal was given, 
they were to lance, and the archers with their 
arroiva on the string, which, upon a signal also, 
they were to discharge, at the same time he 
ordered the light-armed men to have thor 
pouches full of stones, and appointed proper 
persons to see these orders executed. When 
every thing was ready, and the captains and 
lieutenants, and the men, who valued them- 
selves no less than their leaders, stood alt in 
their ranks, and viewed one another, (for hy 
reason of the ground the army made a &)e ap- 
pearance) they sung the psan, and the trumpet 
sounded, then the army shouted, the heavy- 
aimed men ran on, and javelins, arrows, leaden 
balls, and stones thrown by hand, flew among 
the enemy , some of the men even throwing 
fire at them The great quantity of these mis- 
sive weapons forced theoi both from the pali- 
sades and the towers, so that Agastas of 
Stytnphalus, and Pbilozenus of PeUna. bying 
down theit arms, mounted the rampart in their 
vests only , when some, being drawn up by 
their companions, and others getting up by | 
tbcmselv cs, the place was taken, as they uoagin- i 
cd Upon this, the targetccra and light-armed | 
men, rushing m, plundered every thing they 
could find, while Xenophon, standing at the 
gates, kept as many of the bcavy-arnied men 
as he could, w ithout becauio other bodies of 
the enemy appeared upon some cmuicnces, 


1 T«l.r «>,, imIw. JlulcUoMia uoiltntasiU ti*)** 
la tSl« t>lkr« la n-Ut« to tSo rtlrrsl et Uui twnks Iroot 
iS* }>Un, urbof • Ifaor **om to ksi* *ngtf*4 IMcomIv** 
luitlyi I hsiarsUxt cSoMUto sspUia it of ikcir «s 
ruriWa La ^unt «l ptoTUWiu, t«iu« t SnA l•ru■. | 
rUitaV Sai fvUow»^ 

S .S-nKvL ^l*'**^ •••«- Dutr, r. 


CCOOK V 

Strongly fortified ^ot long after, there was a 
cry heard within, and the men came fljins, 
some with what they had got, and others, pm 
sibly, srauaded. Upaa tkts, there was great 
crowding about the gates Those who got 
through, being asked what the matter was, said 
there was a fort within, from which the enemy 
sallied, and wounded our men who were m the 
place. 

Xenophon, heanng this, ordered Tolmidc* 
the cner to publish, that all who desired Co 
partake of the plunder should go in , many, 
therefore, prepared themselves to enter, and, 

, rushing in, drove fiaefc tfiosc who were endea- 
itounng to get out, and shut up the enemy 
^ain within the fort. The Greeks plundered 
and earned off every thing they found without 
It. while the hcavy-annedmen flood to their 
arms, some round the palisades, and others 
upon the road that led to the fort. Then \e 
oophon and the captains conudered whether iC 
were possible to take U, for in that rase, they 
secured their rctrvat, which, otherwise, would 
bo exceeding difficult but, upon cDnsnlinuon, 
the fort was found to bo altogether iniprcgna* 
ble. Upon thu tbey prepared for thetrretresk 

and each of the men pulled up the poliudcs 
that were next to him , then the uselckt pen- 
pie, together with the greatest put of the 
heavy armed men, were sent out to get plun- 
der $ but the captains retained those, in niom 
each of them confided 
As soon os they began their retreat, thetne- 
my sallied upon them, in great nun)[icrs,annrd 
With bucklers, spears, greaves, and ('aphUgo* 
man bclmeCt , while others got upon cl e houM-s 
on each side of the street fed to (he fom 
so that it was not safe to pursue thrm to tl« 
gates of It, for they threw great pieces of ti®- 
her from above, vtbii.h made it dangerous 
to stay, and to retire , and the mght coming uv 
increased the terror. 11 hile they weretrgV^ 
with the enemy Under thfi ptrpIcjJiy, so®* | 
admlnutercd to them a means of safrtff f* 
one of the houses on the right hand {‘»'k f** 
on a sudden i who «t fire (o /( f< not 
but, 01 soon os the bouse fell K *he er-**/ 
quitted all those on the rlpht, and 
bong laugfit this expedient by fifrftmc, wdfJ « 
all the houses on the hft to I* wl ^ 
These Uuig built of wood wtte sooa hs s 
Hime, vyoH « hich the coemy 'juUir-t tiew s.-.* 

. n ere only now remained ihoss la th* 

I td d vluib them, it Uirg etnlcnl the/ ** 
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to attack them in their retreat and descent 
from the fort. Upon this, Xenophon ordered 
all who were out of the reach of the missive 
weapons, to bring wood, oird lay it in the mid- 
way between them and the enemy. When 
they had brought enough, they set lire to it ; 
setting fire at the same time to the houses that 
were next the rampart, in order to employ the 
enemy. Thus, by interposing fire between 
themselves and the Barbarians, they, with dif- 
ficulty, made good their retreat; the city, with 
all the houses, towers, palisades, and every 
thing else hut the fort, was reduced to ashes. 

The ne.vt day the Greeks marched away with 
the provisions they had taken ; but, apprehend- 
ing some danger in the descent to Trebisond 
(for it was a steep and narrow defile) they 
placed a false ambuscade. A certain Jlysian 
by birth as well as name, taking four or five 
Cretans \vith him, stopped in a thicket, afifect- 
ing an endeavour to conceal himself from the 
enemy, while the flashing of their brazen buck- 
lers discovered them here and there. The ene- 
my, therefore, seeing this, were afraid of it, as 
of a real ambuscade ; in the meantime the ar- 
my descended. As soon as the iMysian judged 
they were advanced far enough, he gave the 
signal to his companions to fly in all haste ; and 
he himself, leaving the thicket, fled, and they 
with him. The Cretans (expecting to be over- 
taken) left the road, and rolling down into the 
valleys, got safe to a wood ; but the Mysion, keep- 
ing the road, called out for help, when some ran 
to his assistance, and brought him off wounded. 
These, after they had rescued him, retreated 
slowly, though exposed to the enemy’s missive 
weapons, while some of the Cretans discharged 
their arrows in return. Thus they all arrived 
at the camp in safety. 

III. When neither Cheirisophus returned, 
nor the ships they had provided were sufficient 
to transport them, and no more provisions were 
to be had, they determined to leave the coun- 
try. To this end 'they put on hoard all their 
sick, and those above forty years of age, toge- 
ther with the women and children, and aU their 
baggage, that was not absolutely necessary, and 
appointed Pbilesius and Sophsenetus, the old- 
est of the generals, to go on board, and take 
care of them. The rest travelled by land, the 
roads being mended ; and the third day they 
aiTived at Cerazunt; ‘a Greek city, situated 


3 Eif K^focctutTu, Cerazunt was Uie place whence 


in the country of. the Colchians near the sen, 
and a colony of the Sinopians. Here they 
staid ten days, during which the soldiers were 
reviewed in their arms, and an account taken 
of their number, whicli amounted to eight 
thousand si.x hundred. These were all that 
were saved out of about ten thousand ; the rest 
were destroyed by the enemy and by the snow, 
and some by sickness. Hero eacli man receiv- 
ed his share of the money that bad been raised 
by the sale of the captives, the tenth pint ot 
wliich they conseenited to Apollo, and to Di- 
ana of Ephesus, Of tliis each of the generals 
received a j)art, to be appropriated by them to 
that service. Neon the Asinian received that 
which was designed for Cheirisophus. 

Xenophon, therefore, having caused an of- 
fering to be made for Apollo, consecrated it in 
the treasury of the Athenians at Delpho.s, in- 
scribing it with his own name and that of 
Pro.xenus, who was slain with Clearchus, there 
having been an intercourse of hospitality be- 
tween them. As to that p.irt of the money 
which wiis appropriated to Diana of Ephesus, 
he left it with jMegubysus, the sacristan of 
that goddess ; * when he departed out of Asia 
in company with Agesilaus, with a design to 
go to Bocotia, conceiving it might be e.vposed 
to some danger with liim at Chaironea. . He 
enjoined Megabysus, if he escaped, to restore 
the money to him, otherwise to make such an 
offering with it, as he thought would be most 
acceptable to the goddess, and dedicate it to 
her. Afterwards, when Xenophon was ba- 
nished from Athens, and lived at Scilus, a town 
built by the LacedEcmonians near Olympia, 
Megabysus came to Olympia to see the games, 
and restored the deposit. With this money, 
Xenophon purchased some lands in honour of 
the goddess, in the place directed by the ora- 
cle, through which the river Sellenus happens 
to run ; a river of the same name running also, 
hard by the temple of the Ephesian Diana, 


Xucullus, in his return from his expedition against Mi. 
thridates, brought cherry-trees into Italy, in the year of 
Rome 680; one hundred and twenty years after tliat 
they were carried into Britain : they seem to liave had 
their name from this city, or the city from them. Tour, 
nefort tells us, that he found all the hills, in the neigh, 
bourhood of it, covered with those trees. Cerazunt was 
afterwards called Pharnaceia, though Ptolemy, Strabo, 
and Pliny make them different towns. 

4 "Ote (tuv ’AyviffiXau, See the Life of Xenophon 
prefixed to th'is translation, where this and many other 
subsequent passages are explained. 
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and in both thete are shell fish, * as uetl as 
otlier fish , besides, there are tn this place, near 
Scilus, ^vald beasts of all kinds that are proper 
for the chase Xenophon al^o built a * temple 
and an altar %vith this consecrated mon^, and 
from that time, ofiered to the goddess an an* 
nual sacnilce of the tenth of the product of 
ever; season , and all the inhabitants, with the 
men and women in the neighbourhood, partook 
of the feast , and all ho were present at it have 
barlep mea\ bread, nine, and sireetaicals in 
honour of the goddess, and also their share of | 
the victims that are lulled from the consecrated 
lands, and of the game friat is taken For the 
sons of Xenophon, and those of the rest of the 
inhabitants, always make a general hunting 
against the feast, when all who desired ithunt* 
ed along with them , and snld boars, vnth * roe 
and ted deer, were taken both upon the conse- ' 
crated lands, and upon a mountain called ' 
Pboloe The place Les near the road that leads 

from Jkacedsmon to Olympia, shout twenty 
stadia from the temple of Jupiter, that stands : 
in the last of these aues. ^Iiere ore grotes 
belonging to it, and bills cotcred with trees, 
lery proper to feed swine, goats, sheep, and 
horses , so that those belonging to the pet 
sons who come to the feast, find plenty of 
pasture 

The temple itself stands ui a grove of fruit 
trees, that yield all sorts of fruit proper to the 


I Karx*** Under the tiUa o( hi Creek. ao4 

«»itW in LaUo, ar« comprehended the laSnile variety 
of riiell iUb deMXit«d by Fliny , moat of wklrb. I dara 
say, I have eeen la Sir liana Sloia«*t magnUlceot and 
curious coUertion o( Um product of all (be (onr patU 
tbocvlb, irhich ctiUecUon I look upon as a muLh bet- 
ter eeimnent upon that anihor, than all that has been 
M 71 ttra to tspitia him. 

3 Er>>en It mI im>, etc. raiuanias leUe o« that 
near to this tampla stood a nononictit, said (o be erected 
(or SCenophoo, vrlih Us statu# la lentrieslan tnatbU 
Tha quarry o( this marble, ao moch ceUbratrd arasuf 
the statuaries, vrasuponanouataiiier that mum near 
Atheuii nbaUver merit tUi marUs misht have, w« 
Cud to rUny that tha Crst staluariea maJa use at no 
other H'«n that at Faroa, thou(h« slno* that time, be 
•ays, uiany whiter kinds otmarbUhsTs been discotered. 
and, tot lone be(ora bs wrote, la the quarries ot t sina. 
a seB.port totrn ot TusAsy 1 hare lately lero, la the 
bands of a rrry rurious person, a piece of marUc JissI 
broucUi (row the UUnd of l^wos t it Is sareedlaaty 
while, and iparkUs I kt lha fnfweots of lbs woitaiw 
rieotautoes, whkfc. by these rirciunataneee, as wed a* 
by the aulbnrttr of the best aulhun, plainly s{peart le 
hate W«B of IVst luatLU. 

yA«{sa}v SwDure 1 (.i^e l8ii,ti(»>atK«Crr(lw»k. 
The wuunla-a tlMdue ta trcadla via* (smoui ivt wf 
a-'Tts of (swe 


[[OOOK V, 

season ‘ It resembles, in little, the temple cf 
Fphcsus, and the statue of (he gtxidcss u u 
like that of Ephesus, os a statue of rjprm 
can be to one of gold. Iveat to the temple 
stands a pillar with this inscription “ f best 
lands are consecrated to Diana. Let tbc po«> 
sessor ofier up the tenth part of the annual pre- 
set In sacn£ce, and out of the surplus keep 
, the temple in repair If he foils, the goddc's 
will punish his neglect " 


4 OSltJur ftlyiM tS Ii ‘Efirm tdsrcsr 

aar » fwar, mt muiafirritu ^fvt" •■r> 
£,ira Hutchinson bos, upon Uus oct^on, quoted a 
passage oat of rUny, wherein that author gives U>s 
dunensions of the temple ef Upbexus , bat it mo-t W 
, observed, that the temple there desaibcd by riley vw 
. not in heiD^ at the time of our author } einceitwuo^ 
If begun after the first was burned down by Hcrwim 
tos. which happened tha same night Alexaudrr lbs 
Great was bam, that is, (n the Aliie mouth Ooedromiua 
Ja the first year a/ (JwbuuJmf and sixU 
Olympiad which gave ocearion to Tiaums, the hi*- 
torlao, to say, that it was no wondrr Diaoa s teDiJe was 
burned, since the goddess was from home %ttri>din{ 
OiytojuAsiBhcrlalwBr TTie insplr, thmforr, Hhiih 
I was boned donn by lirrcetrat iw, not that dnaibed b] 

I lUay.(wbkbwas not begun U)1 soma yean after No 
' aophoak death, and uastno bundredarxltwentiryean 
' la buikhng} must have been ihe model of the (cmj •* 
boiitby Xenophon at Suloa The last teuiple «d Ipb, 
esua, Alexander, it seems, wuao dislrous to hava ia 
KrU^ vnih his name, that he oiTmd Uw Li hivUw Is 
bear ail the expense they bad been, aod should be at, is 
birildlng it, provided they woidd cowcut te the Inscriy. 

tlom This they refused with as great vanity as he dk 

airedlt, but, being sensible that a Bat dtuiil mixbl be 
aUvndtd vrith dangerous eossequeurrs, they tieried 
theirs wtih a piece of Baltvry, and told ^cxaiidrr itri 
It was not decent for one god to dedlrat* temples loam 
other 'Hie same Jud^naml Is to be mads of the qnetm 
Uoo brought by Hutchinson out of I'Uny, fn rcUttoa t* 
the wood of whkh the slalue of the lideslsA Dura 

I » as made, sines WS find, by Uds peeaag s of XnayboS, 
thatthestalue in the first temple wM of guU. I*'* 
apt to beiicse also that lha rrjrncbUiliios wf lie 
Ig^rvian Diana, which are to b« tnet with in •e'crsi 
moauscuta of anti iwcy, ars ail takrn from the tutw 
I tnlhelait Umilsk Tha great nuiubcrs of (rea>iq at ^ 

I wbhhtbabudyof lUsitatua Usnrrounded, tfruaske* 

' aba waa called atm/tsaassaifa, eU.,eaeT%} coofi/m tbr 
o^sionaf SMM leaim^l men, that lha 
and tha Creek Diana, were the same di»lk.iy with b^* 
from tu Itrbrew word TTI, f-'d-i. «a/«^ ^ , 

DlanaedPibesusalMHlikarhws«C)WI»,s«c»»^ I 

edwlUiturTrU,»biiU»jmUdof Kkaa. 
her facundily. ar# both e»l (vftk la Vb<»a bc*^-- 
eeriirl, wbera t Iryvi ccmjwrcs ihjna le 
''Caka^u.NM. A o, 

tsrswM T.itH salM I 

»«V«— »e* »W trM»«iw»- ( ^« 4*^ 
k.1 s rwls *e*4* I 

UmSuim tsm rs>7SU« •“•'M w'srte.. 
t«*4 tUM 

t aa lurpaswd UU Jf«af.««m, ta bu ws*-** ** 
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■ lY. From Cerazunt those who went on 
board before continued their voyage by sea, 
and the rest proceeded by land. When they 
came to the confines of the ® Mosyncecians, 
they sent Timesitheus of Trebisond to them, 
(between whom and them there was an inter- 
course of hospitality) to- ask them, in their 
name, whether they desired the Greeks should 
march through their country as friends or as 
enemies ? The Mosyncecians answered it was 
equal to them ; for they trusted fo’theii’ places 
of strength. Upon this, Timesitheus informed 
the Greeks, that the Mosyncecians, who inhab- 
ited the country beyond these, were at enmity 
with them : so they resolved to send to this 
people to know whether they were disposed to 
enter into an alliance ; and Timesitheus being 
sent upon this occasion, returned with their 
magistrates. When they were arrived, they bad a 
conference with the generals of the Greeks, 


)iana of Ephesus, and of the various representations of 
hat goddess, docs not distinguish between the two tem- 
iles and the trvo statues, but contents Iiimself with 
[uoting the same passage out of Pliny, to show the dif- 
crent opinions of people concerning the wood of wWch 
he statue -was made. But to return to the Greek 
Diana, the Phrygian Rhcea, or the Egyptian Isis, all 
imblcms of fecundity, it is very observable that almost 
dl the statues of the Ephesian Diana have a crab upon 
he breast : of wliich Montfaucon, after he has given the 
jpinions of the antiquaries, says the signification is un. 
-ertaiu. However uncertain it may,be, I beg I maybe 
illowed to offer a conjecture about it. Every one agrees 
hat the representation of the Ephesian Diana was 
:aken from the Egyptian Isis, and all authors, both 
mcient and modem, affirm that the overflowing of the 
Nile becomes remarkable generally at the summer 
solstice ; how then could the Egyptians represent fer- 
tility better than by placing on thq breast of their god- 
dess Isis, or universal nature, that sign in the zodiac, 
wliich denotes the summer solstice, when tlie fertile 
water of the Nile begins to diffuse plenty over the face 
of their coimtry ? Tins hieroglypliical manner of repre- 
senting fertility is agreeable to the genius of the Egyp- 
tians, who seem to have pursued it in the composition 
of their fictitious animal, the sphinx, a figure composed 
of the body of a lion, and the head of a virgin, with the 
same view of denoting plenty spread over Egypt by the 
overflowing of the Nile, during the time the sun passes 
tlurough the signs of the lion and virgin, which immedi- 
ately follow the summer solstice, SpJiang, in He- 
brew, from whence the word spliinx is visibly derived, 
signifyUig overjlowhtg, 

5 iUnyolxiiy. The Mosyncecians are tlius parn- 
plirased by Dionysius Periegetes, 

I Ot fJXffmUg 

* I I 

Upon which EustTthius observes 

r.yc'jt JuXifte;. It seems the Greeks gave 
them the naino of Mosyncecians, from the wooden 
towers tliey inhabited, pint signifying in Greek a wood- 
en tower. 
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and Xenophon spoke to them in this manner, 
Timesitheus being the interpreter : 

“ O Mosyncecians ! we propose to go to 
Greece by land, for we have no ships : but 
these people, who, as we understand, are your 
enemies, oppose our passage. You have it in 
your power, therefore, if you think proper, by 
entering into an alliance with us, both to take 
revenge of them for any injuries they may have 
.formerly done you, and to keep them in sub- 
jection for the future. ' Consider then, whether, 
if you neglect this opportunity, you are ever, 
like to he supported with so powerful an dli- 
ance.” To this the chief magistrate of the 
Mosyncecians made answer, that he approved 
of this, and accepted our alliance. “ Let us 
know then,” said Xenophon, “ what use you 
propose to make of us, if we become your al- 
lies ? And of what service you can be to us in 
our passage ?” They answered, “ We have it 
in our power to make an irruption, on the 
other side, into the country of those who are 
enemies to us both, and to send hither ships 
with men, who will he both auxiliaries, and 
your guides.” 

Upon these terms they gave their faith and 
received ours, and then returned. The next 
day they came back with three hundred canoes, 
three men being in each, two of whom disem- 
barking, stood to their arms in order of battle, 
and the third remained on board. These went 
away in their canoes, and the rest disposed 
themselves in the following manner. They 
drew up in several lines, each consisting of 
about one hundred men, which, like rows of 
dancers, faced one another ; they had all buck- 
lers, made of the hides of white oxen with the 
hair on, and shaped like an ivy-leaf; and in 
their right hands a spear, si.x cubits in length, 
with a point on the upper part, and on the 
lower a ball of the same wood. They wore 
vests, which did not reach to their knees, of 
the thickness of the linen bags “ in which car- 
pets are usually packed up : and on their beads 
helmets made of leather, like those' of the 
Paphlagohians, from the middle of which there 
rose a tuft of hair ’’ braided to a point, resem- 


6 Linen bag. — '^t^c^paii'iurpi;. It was in one of tliese 

sacks lliat Cleopatra conveyed herself in order to deceivo 
Caesar’a guards, and solicit him against her brother — 
aiitou Sir says Plutarch, «3 eiw; a/Au;, it f‘-t» 

us ff7^atpsK.TcZtapof fiSurce, rr^OTUyti paxeky tavsiy' i Si 
*As'oX>Jiii‘es Ipayrt mZi,rxs toy ff-r^upxTohsxpsyt nV- 
xopZu rfis Kaijxfx, 

7 Tuft of hair. — Ky^iuXsy, I jhall quota a passage of 

2 O - 
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bling a tiara. They had also batUeuixcs made 


[book T. 


of iron. Then one of iheni led the way, and 
all the rest followed, singing also, and maieh- 
vng in time, when, passing through the ranks 
of the Greeks, as they stood to their arms, 
they advanced immediately against the enemy, 
to a fort that seemed in no degree capable of 
making resistance This fort stood before the 
cit), which they called \he metropobs, that 
contained witbiii it the roost considerable mta- 
del of the Ulosynscians. This citadel was 
the subject of the present war between them , 
for^hose who were in possession of it were i 
always looked upon to have the command of * 
all the rest of the jllosynceaans they told us, 
that the others had seized this place contrary 
to all justice, it belonging to both nations in 
common, and by seizing U had gained the 
Cendant oier them 

Some of the Greeks follow ed these men, not 
by the orders of their generals, but for the 
E^e of plunder The enemy, upon their ap. 
proQcb, kept themsehea quiet for a time; but, 
when they came near the fort, they sallied out, 
and, putting them to Higbt, killed many of the 
Barbarians, together with some of the Greeks 
wbo nero oi the party, and pursued them till 
they saw the Greek army coming up to their 
assisUDce. Upon which they turned and fled 


and, cutting off the heads of the slaw, tizy 


Thucydides, upon Uiis occasion, not oaly to oapUlatlie 
sl^lflcatloa of tins w nrd, but also because the p«su^ 
Itself coDUdns an acenant of a Tcry odd dren la u«« 
among tha AthenUas of old, wIlfttbcobsetTaUooortho 
Greek SctioUastupou It Thurydidei unsus thalnot 
loDf before butlinn. the nldiuea at Athrns, ofUtericb. 
cr sort wore 1 >Qcd Tests, aud tbe braids of U>« r bair 
Interwoven with goldm graisbopprrs »•< •• 

•ftC/ rSf »t iitti airm *» »«*W *t»»« 

T»TT,y^ i»i{rsi an* 1, vg at;al.n 

The Grc«k Scholiast, Id his ubscrrali napon 
IhU passage, folly eaptalns t»*e word mad* 

use of by Xenophon In that now bcfireuf •(•vwls,, 

sayabc, <«■<» 

(W> Ul 

»C» li yMMaitp, - 

irsfw. ti «fTiy«r, >«• T» /**»*»«». 5 
slis., >«J ss yclu'r And this fa the aensa 1 ■ 
hareilTea to the word In iByuansU<U« «.f 

ihUpassaga. Tbe iMt reason Rlrca by IhoCrerkSib®. 
Jia.t for tho Albenlaoa wearloB srawhoppert In Vmlr 
bole seenu the h»sl founded, that U, that sb*| dU U to 
ahow thty were tbo original InhabltanU of tAacouolrtl 
for tvery body knows this was ihrlr pretensiva. 1 aca 

at nloaslokoow whallnducnlD'AbUocourt Utiano. 

laU I.U cm-O ftr 11# hs« been rs<«al{y , 

uafoTtuData In rrndctii.g the fuilowlnf pM«ag»— -xww* . 
a.Ca<*< ts InlaKewe* v«>r **Us avuicDt 4te | 

wUMd'annaa,1uileurpassuU&tt«a(*o«aa,'* j 


showed them both to the Greeks and to tie 
hIo«yiitEciftng, their enemies; dancing at lie 
same time, and singing a particuUr luiic.* Tin 
ftccident ga\e tbe Greeks great uneasineu, lod 
because it encouraged the enemy, and because 
their ow n men, w Lo w ere of the party, m grtil 
numbers ran away , which had nctet happentj 
before during the whole espeduiou. Gpoa 
this Xenophon, calling tbe soldiers together, 
spoke to tlicm in this manner, “ Gcnclemca ! 
do not suffer yourselies to be cost duwa by 
wbatlms happened, for Che good that aflenib 
It IS not less than the cviL lu the first place, 
this has convinced you, that our guides axe la 
reality enemies to those to whom we are so 
through necessity Secondly, those Greek) 
who despised our discipline, and thought them* 
selves able to perform as great things, m con> 
junction with tbe Barbarian^ os iiiiii us, ars 
justly punished, so thot, for the future, they 
will be less desirous of leaving our arinj, Tre* 
pare j ourselves, ihercrorc, to let (boie llarha* 
nans, who are >out Cuends, sc« that you art 
superior to them in courage, and to show ihots 
who are your enemies, that they will not llac 
you the sane men now, as v\bcn they eng gt^ 
)Ou, while you were m disorder,* 

Thus they passed Uiu day. The nest, u 
soon as they had offered sacrifice, and fuucd 
the ncums favourable, they took their rrpoo 
After that, the army being drawn up In co- 
lumns, and the Barb-vriuus placed on their hti 
in tbe same disposition, tley Hrnt pn. 
nrchera marching in the intctv^s.aliltlcaiil-^ 
the foremost ranks of thu hcavyuirmed mrfl; 
for the enemy* forlorn coiui^tiig cf 
armed, advanced hefure the rest, w J diK-laq.rd 
ollcy of ttonca among the Urirks, llrH 
were rcpulewl by ihe archers aid tarfitifcn. 
The rest marched slowly on, and fi»« 
sgainst the fort, before wLuh the Ihubw-re 
and the Greeks who were with itiu’. Whevs 
put to flight the day Ufore ; for L«n» ll« 
my was drawn up. Tic liajhansn* I'rtriir 
the tar^eti-crs, aid fought with liiu* ^ 
when the hraiy armed loeo ca®* ■ 

fied, and the urgetetr* ImmediateJ/ fi^*"** 


liJocl<ic*pwi*»wUria*»—'*o»f •”*•** “* 

U wsrd to It# OUT.# 1 ? t T ' 


^ U# s4,*«-tar# ul 

).«,« #1 #«#•• # 1 , # 4 U«H • 

WBitm it il-W, lubtfM w 
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army agreed that the« were the most lnrba>- city, and a colony of the Sinopuns, situated la 
rous people they had met w ith in all tbeir ex- the territory of the Tibaieutana. 
pedition, and the most distant from the nun- Thus Jar the army travelled by land, banng, 
nersof the Greeks For* they do those things in their retreat from the field of battle neat 
in public 11 bjcb others do in pnvate, othensise Babylon to Cotyora, made, m one hundred and 
they dare not do them at all and m pnvate, twenty-two marches, six hundred and tuen- 
they behave themselves as if they were mpuh- ty parasangs, that is, eighteen thousand stx 
he. They talk to themselies, they laugh by hundred stadia, in which they spent eight 
themselves, and dajice, wherever they happen months. Here they staid forty-five da)t, 
to be, as if they Mere showing their till) to dunng which they first olTered satnUce to the 
others The Greeks were eight days m pass- gods, • then, dinding themselves according to 
mg through the enemys country, and that their several nations, made processions, and 
tvhicb belonged to the ^losynomans their c^ehrated g}mnie games. After that they 
allies. went out to get provisions, taking some out of 

V. After that they arnved among the PaphJagonia, and the rest out of the country 
* Chaljhums These are few in number, and of the Cotjoruns. for they refused Co supply 
subject to the ilosj-nmrians , and the greatest them with a market, or to admit tbcir sick in- 
part of them subsist by the manufacture of to the city. 

iron From thence they came to the *Tibaro* In the mcanUme ambassadors arrived from 
mans. This is a much more campaign coun- Smope , these w ere in pain both for the city 
tty, and their tonne near tJie sea are not so of the Cofjoriajis, Mbich bcloi^ed to them, and 
strong These the general* were disposed to paid them inbutc, and for the country, w hich 
attack, that the army might hare the advantage they heard was plundered. When thvy carou 
of some plunder. For (his reason theydecliit-j to the camp of the Greeks, they spoke thus, 
odrecetyuigthepretetitawhichthoTii^nianaj ifecatonj-mus, who was etUemt-d » nian of 
sent them, as a token of hospitality but, hav- ' great eloquence, speaking for the r^st i ** Gcn< 
ing ordered those who brought them, to wait ' tlemcn I the city of Suiope hath sent us hitlicr, 
till they had conferred together, they oQcrcd j first to commend you, for that, Icti g Greeks 
aaenfice, and, after many victims vmo slam, i you have overcome the BaTLinans , next, to 
nil the pnestt agreed that the gods by no means I congmluIaCe you upon your safe amv^, through 
allowed them to make war upon this people ( many, and, as wo ore tiifonncd, grievous hard- 
Hereupon theyaccepted (heir presents, and'slups. Butwchave reason to expect tha(,«s 


marching os through a country belonging to we ore Greeks also, we shall rather receive 
UiLir fncuds, they came to ^ Cotyon, a Greek favours, than mjiirics from Gnrksi joni- 
^ j niloxly, since we have neitr pruvokevl you by 

. . ' any lU treatment. 1 uiiut octuumc youthen, 

fnr word by Eavuthiw, in Wi mUs gpou Uwojwo* { «onqu«vd this country from the Iiubarun»,«# 
I'rfWrtrs- t^poo U>U oenuoD, 1 rsoant h*ip uwn. have gircn It to them. I or which rciuot^ 
.wHu My, «r ih, irt.h, <•«<* y, 

iut, U»l w« vhould III k ourMlrn Ifs* ("w^roos vUsa **» the same iftauner v»itn the InnabitanU of 
Dur MlgbUiurt, Cmar m/s tb* lains iblsf «r Ui« ■ Ccruuiit snd Tribisund, so tliat whatever io« 
2 irii<Hi^ ^juTvyou do them, the city of Siot>t>« wiU Iwk 

9 l-i Xalovor MraWU i>( oeialaQ llul iXrw w«rs ^ » .i 1 . v 

It. sw. wlih ih. AUsoaUn. menUsBtd hr J ‘'*«n.clfes. Now, we ue w 

OiMit tw/vr;*,** f(x>* } funncd that }uu lave entered their town \>] 

T«X«A, AJu^u ,Su Srtt I - — ■ 

And that Hih.r tb« vm.U l» 3^;^' » k,/ tf.m. UuikMox Xm truutotad i*H > 

iBbol, Uau v.«, „rl«in.lly r^lW AljUsn*. Of IbU ‘ - o,m<U prr w-r. m 4u0i«tw.- oU 

it .««. lb,,«.r»e,sUUll«iW,M «V- UVr* ivtu, ot UO. tr—UU- 

Uc»^ fur ihrl, mioM o( ,UT,r m Ui.y ***• anrtwsrd* 1 I, .,vh,«i »»f muk 

- if""* ^ , f Ut)-e.l,a». k-wrrrrihawaU ririHU* S'# 


U AirUanu^, s^i. m X« »•}•, atnUvM. 
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atmy agreed tliat these were the most barba* city, and a colony of the Sinopuiis, situiledia 
rous people they had met w Jth in aU their ex. the territory of Ibe Tibareouns 
pediUon, and the most distant from the man- Thus far the army travelled by land> hannz* 
nersoftbe Greeks For* they do those things m their retreat from the held of battle near 
in public which others do in private, otherwise Babylon to Cotjora, made, in one hundred aod 
they dare not do them at all and lo finvate, twenty.tvvo marches, sit hundred and t\ven« 
they behave themselves as if they were in pub. ty parasangs, that is, eighteen thousand tit 
lie. They talk to themselves, they laugh by I hundred stadia, in which they spent eight 
tbi.mselves, and dance, wherever they happen | months Here they staid forty five days, 
to be, as if they were showing their skill to j during which they first offered saendee to the 
others The Greeks were eight days in pass- j gods, *thcn, dividing tbemselics cccording to 
mg through the enemy s country, and that their several nations, made processions, aud 
which belonged to the Mosynmcians their celebrated gymnic games. After that they 
allies. VI ent out to get prov isions, taking some out 0/ 

V. After tbdt they arrived among the Papblagonia, and the test out of the country 
* Chalybians These are few in number, and ot tbe Cotyoruns for they refused to supply 

subject to the Ulosynmcians , and the greatest them with a market, ot to admit tbcir sick in* 
part of them subsist by the manufacture of to tbe city. 

iron From thence they came to tbe * Tibare. I» the rocanumo ambassadors arrived from 
mans This is a much more campaign coun- Sinope, these were in pain both for the city 
try, and their towns near tlie sea are not so of the Cotyonans, vibicb belonged to them, and 
strong These the genemJs »' ere disposed to • paid ibem inbute, and for the country, w hich 
ottack, that the army might have the advantage they heard was plundered. \V ben thiy cajiju 
of some plunder. For this reason they dedio* | to tbe cump of tbe Greeks, they siwke thus, 
cdivcciyuigtbeprc<entswhichtho Tibareouine I Ilccatonymus, who was esteemed a man uf 
sent them, as a token of bo'pitaUty but, bav* ! great eloquence, spuklng for the rest Gru 
log ordered those vvho brought them, to wait Uemcn ! the city of Suiope hath tent us bitkrr, 
Ull they had coofeircd together, they oifered | fint to commend you, for that, being Greeks 


bacnuco, and, after many victims were stain,|you hate oiercomo the BaihunaM) leat, io 
all file pnests agreed that the gods bynomeansi congratulate you upon jour safe amvatithroigb 
ullow id them to make w or upon this people ) many, and, as w c arc mformci}, grievous hard, 
iicreupon they accepted their presents, and j ships. But vve have reason to expect that, as 
marching as through a country belonging to we are Grciks also, we shall rather reevtte 
thiir fneuds, they came to * Cutyor-v, a (ircck ^ favxmn, than iirjuncs from Grtrks pant. 

f cuUrly, tmec we have nevir ] rovukivl you by 
any lU treatment. I mmt aL-<ju.unt you then, 
.^n.„„,.V.-^.p,.pU . 1. o- »W. ^ U„„.. 

firr word by Ewwihlus, to M» notes upou Dioo)».a»} this country JroBi Ibe lUrUimM, ws 

VriirgrtetK Vpoa thU occwion. 1 rsiui t htiji uwu. have given It to tliitn. Tor which reason, 
smta o,. IH*, .T- 1 „„ ,,, u,, inbule «l « lucb llitj m WkI, 

rS<u *( mXXMsi YU»dJ, aaJ pwt*** I 

Vut.Uttw#»b0i»l4ua kour«lTrtlr« bsrbsroui ibaa m ti>e manner wiih ihe inhabitanu of 
vur Migbboors, Cesar ssyt lbs lams ibuif oT Ui« j CcTUunt and TribisuiiJ, SO that whaiercr u>, 
Uriion^, 'lurryou do them, tbe otyof bmoiie itiil lovk 

S Xai.C«r btnd,o U ot opVnion tb,t lb*s« v,«rt * , .v _ v , . . 

lUsaae «iih ih. At sooisM Bi^oltooed b, liowr. , «p«» U US done ihemveUe*. how. we are in 
Avt«{ As U rT{».<f I funned that you Ur« entered thrir town 1 / 

T«1<A. A>U*v sds* Irv, auiSsVi I — - . 11,-1 ■ — 

AM Ihsl ciu.,r tb« jKwt wtou G '^ **|** ‘^ I a K«** Am UsintUrfu* kM WmMsuJ 0-. t U<ai: 

lolsbunu wer* ort^'Mlly rtlW AljUwva Dy ikU ( , hc,^ srt s.o*u*,o4i-««s4-U*s-.- »*l 

I-sssv* ot n It uv»y * w, sttbsltlwr.M V.I- UVrt a-U, U UUs u-..*Wni U 

Isiw, for ndoM ot silver as Uwy • »rs afterwards I loku ».tss «ah«s| a«i sssih .t ste.}fss. 

rv, 'Ulte«,W,b«»»»tf.l-#s«ter«J*eli-<i-.<s#p* 

,.1 .‘TT B,^,«^Usv-\*s.atd«»W«ksW,««sas»M.,e^ 

' «« -M- »»,# er.lbi- Uy IW Mi« s<v*«sl— . t 

• cU U., V ij,a, t^„uy ^ ^ ^ fc„,fc6,s. t asssis <X4 

4 temsifo. Ibis wMlte PM»» tisn atUlie H *,»,« li# sssSs 

UM.ua-.U«*.aia,a.b.«p..s»U.t-. 
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.force ; that some of you are quartered in their 
houses, and that you take what you want, out 
of the country, wthout their consent. These 
things we cannot approve of ; and, if you con- 
tinue this behaviour, we shall be obliged to 
enter into an alliance with Corylas, and the 
Paphlagonians, and with any other nation we 
can prevail upon to assist us.” 

- Then Xenophon rose up, and spoke thus in 
behalf of the soldiers. “ We come hither, 
O men of Sinope ! well satisfied with having 
preserved our persons, and our arms ; for, to 
bring our booty along with us, and at the same 
time to fight with our enemies, was impossible. 
And now, since we arrived among the Greek 
cities, at Trebisond, for example, we paid for 
all the provisions we had, because they supplied 
us with a market j and, in return for the ho- 
nours they did us, and the presents they gave to 
the array, we paid them all respect, abstaining 
from those Barbarians who were their friends, 
and doing aU the mischief we are able to their 
enemies, against whom they led us. Inquire 
of them what usage they have received from 
us; for the guides, whom that city has sent 
along with us through friendship, are here 
present. But wherever we find no market 
prorided for us, whether among the Barbarians 
or Greeks, we supply ourselves with provi- 
sions, not through insolence, but necessity. 
Tbus we made the Carduchians, the Chal- 
(heans, and the Taochians, (though no subjects 
of the king, yet very warlike nations,) our ene- 
mies, by being obliged to take what we wanted, 
because they refused to supply us mth a 
market; wWle we treated the Macronians, 
though Barbarians, as friends, and took nothing 
from them by force, because they supplied us 
with the best market they w'ere able. And if 
we have taken any thing from the Cotyorians, 
who, you say, are your subjects, they are tbem- 
Eelves the cause of it : for they have not be- 
haved themselves to us as friends ; but, shut- 
hng their gates, would neither sufier us to 
come within their walls, nor supply us with a 
market without : and of this they lay the fault 
upon the person you have sent hither as their 
governor. As to what you say concerning our 
quartering in their houses by force, we desired 
them to receive our sick under their roofs : 

^®fusing to open the gates, we passed 
• *'®“Sh them into the city, without committing 
Puy other act of violence, and our sick lodged 


now in their houses, without putting them to any 
expense. We have, it is trpe, placed a guard 
at the gates, that our people may not be under 
the power of your governor, but that we may be 
at liberty to carry them away whenever we may 
think proper. The rest of us, as you see, en- 
camp, in order, in the open air, prepared, if any 
one does us a favour, to return it, if an injury, 
to resent it. You threaten to enter into an 
alliance with Corylas and the Paphlagonians, 
if you see convenient, against us. Know then, 
that if you force us to it, we will encounter you 
both (for we have already engaged much more 
numerous enemies;) besides, we have it also in 
our power, if we think fit, to enter into an alli- 
ance with the Paphlagonian ; for we are in- 
formed that he wants to make himself master 
both of your city and of the maritime towns. 
We shall therefore endeavour, by assisting him 
in attaining what he desires, to gain bis friend- 
ship.” 

Upon this, the rest of the ambassadors showed 
a visible dislike of what Hecatonymus had said j 
and another of them advancing, said they were 
not come to declare war, but to express their 
friendship. “ And. if,” says be, “ you think 
fit to come to Sinope, we :vill receive you in a 
hospitable manner, and, for the present, direc- 
tions shall be given to the inhabitants of this 
place to supply you with every thing ; for we 
are sensible you advance nothing but what is 
true.” After this, the Cotyorians sent presents 
to the army, and the generals of the Greeks 
also treated the ambassadors with all hospita- 
lity. They all conferred together a considera- 
ble time in a very friendly manner; and, among 
other things, the generals inquired concerning 
the remainder of the way, and both of every 
thing that related to their respective concerns. 
And thus ended that day. 

VI. The next day the generals thought pro- 
per to call the soldiers together, and to consider 
of the rest of their march, in the presence of 
the Sinopians ; for, if they determined to travel 
by land, they thought these might be of service 
to conduct them, for they were well acquainted 
with Paphlagonia ; and, if by sea, they imagined 
they should also want the assistance of the 
Sinopians, for they alone seetned capable of 
providing a sufficient number of ships to trans- 
port them. Calling therefore the ambassa- 
dors, they consulted together ; and the generals 
desired that, as they themselves were Greek.s, 
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they would first show their hospitality by their 
benerolence to Greeks, and by ginng them the 
best advice they were able 

Then Hecatonymus rose up, and first made 
an apology, for Wing said that they would 
enter into an alliance with the Paphlagonian, 
alleging, that he did not say this nitb a vieiT or 
making war upon the Greeks, but to let th em 
see, that, having it m their power to make an 
alliance with the Sarbanans, they preferred 
that of the Greeks Being called upon to 
give bis advice, be first invoked the gods then 
said thus ‘ If the adnce I am going to give 
you, appears to me the best, may 1 be prosper- 
ous, otbenvise, miserable, for the present 
counsel seems to be of the nature of those, 
vShich are termed ‘holy If, therefore, 1 am 
found to advise you wcU, I shall have many to 
applaud me, and, if lU, many to curse me. 1 
ara sensible, then, that we shall have much 
more trouble. If you return by sea , for m that j 
case we shall be obbged Co lupily you with { 
ships whereas if you go by Iwd, it will be I 
xncumbeot on you to fight }om way through. ' 
However, I must speak what I think, for 1 
am vvell acquainted both with the country of 
the Papblagonuns, and with tbcir strength. | 
Their country contains many very fair pbuus, i 
and mountains of a prodigious height. And first' 
of all, 1 know tbo place where you must, of j 
necessity, enter it, for ihuc u but one pas^ 
and that bea between two pomU of a rock 
exceeding high. These b v cry few men, posted 
there, may defend , and, if the enemy are once 
masters of this pass, all the roca in tbo world 
Cannot force tbeir way Xlus I can muko 
nppear to any one you tblok proper to send , 
along w ilh me On tbc other side of tbu pass, j 
1 am well assured, you wiU find jlains, and! 
upou them a body of horse, which the llarba> 
nans Ibemsehcs thiok exceeds all the cavxliy 
tbc king is master of These, though lately 
summoned, did sot attend him, ihcir commander 

l li{a rv,.4MUs. ^V•fia4 by UU pause* u( Xrno. 
plkoB, aniS Sy aooiber la I’talo, lhal II was a eviaB»«a 
saylitf aouiBf lb* Cmki, tbU cvuwtl wss • Sttla* 
t4cix ••li;‘*t»ysUuUUerl*D«BK>l<>riu,‘'r«uns'lU 
rallMl a iLsIm ibiAf. ncM caa tu tsur* tu Uaa tiut 

whkb r*lalr* ta lb* prfMBt qufltUia k** tXli •*» eluea. 
tu* iSjL* fM0 S* m .Svutssi, a*. *!>««»/ t< 

>f** XHM* ^ Etsiy «r, a j aU« •»»»» -j* 

%Mt avT* a* t.*, rif) tf sw >m IVASuMMIt 

ws* asfiaibl* IbU paranUaU rauli kST* M (iSC* La a 
tsoUsra U<irusc«| Vat t SooVt wbsU^r Uut irawa 
vrUVatVotvVl Ujusbly bUUaila^Uaul. 
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being too haughty to obey Bat, admit you 
could even seize the pass between these mouiu 
tains unobserved, and prevent the enemy, and, 
afterwards, in the plain, defeat their horse and 
foot, whose numbers amount to above one hniw 
dredand twenty thousand men, you will still find 
several rivers la your way first, the ‘ Thu- 
modon, which is three hundred feet over, the 
passage of w hich seems to me v eiy difficulk par- 
Ocuiarly, when you hare a numerous army in 
front, and another in your rear Secondly, the 
* Ins , this is also t^ee hundred feet broad. 
The third mer you will meet with, is the 
*Ilalys, not less than two stadia to breadth. 
This vou caucot past without boats, and who 
la there to supply j on w itb them ? The * Pai- 
thenius is, m like manner, impassable This 
met you would onive at, if you could pass 
the Halys. Su that I do not look upon this 
toad as only diCicuU but absolutely impassable 
iniefcas if you go by sea, you may soil from 
hence to Sinope and from Su opc to llcnelea , 
and, fiom HtracUa there will be noddBcuUy, 
cKber m going by land, or by sia fur ibcie 
you will find great numbers of shi] s.** 

Uhen he had done sicakuig, sumo su'pikud 
be said this out of fntudsbip to Corylls, fur 
there vv as an intercourse of Lospitahty Utw n n 
them, uihcr*, that ho cxpictcd to U re- 
warded for lus advice , and some, that he Mid 
It, fearing lest, if they went by Ui J, thry 
should do some damage to the coui try of the 
Siuopiona. However, the Grviks voted to go 
Lysem After that Xenophon i<uJ, ‘'Oinrn 
of Siiopcl the soldiers bare deUniMi cd to go 
in a manner you advise But thui tie ca,o 
stands. Wo ue contented to go by ses, pro- 
vided wc are furtiuLcd with such a run Ur of 
slips, Uat not a nun of us slull be Ufi te- 
hmd. But if U u proposed, that some of us 
should bo kft, and some set soil, we ore re- 
solved nut to go on board at all i Ucwuve «e 
I oroscusible, that wherever we are tic suoi gr»(, 

VTC shall not ouly b« safe, but gel (furwions 
also, and that, if we ate any where futmi 
weaker than cur enemies, we cxpicl no hetut 


area UectlkVmX. 

, lii* a^ Va«iL« ttcriiM IW L}<w», isM iSrv^S tS« 
SUbi aiii, fr-** U«fte*, lul* ^ 

% ASM. a-« DuU vt-H* ‘‘sU WwA. 
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usage than to be made slaves.” The Sino- 
pians, hearing this, desired the Greeks to send 
ambassadors to them, and. -accordingly they 
sent Callimachus an Arcadian, Ariston an 
Athenian, and Samylas an Achaian ; who set 
out immediately. 

In the meantime Xenophon, considering the 
great number of Greek heavy-armed men, of 
targeteers, archers, slingers, and horse, who, by 
long experience, were no^v become good troops, 
looked upon it as an enterprise of great repu- 
tation to add to the acquisitions of Greece, 
that of a country, with the power annexed to j 
it, by building a city upon the Euxine sea, 
where so great an army could not be got toge- 
. ther without a vast expense. He had reason 
to think this city would grow considerable, 
both from the number of his own men, and of 
the neighbouring inhabitants. Calling, there- 
fore, Silanus of Ambracia, to him, the same 
who had been soothsayer to C3TUS, he offered 
sacrifice-upon this occasion, before he commu- 
nicated his thoughts to any of the soldiers. 
But Silanus, fearing this should take effect, 
and that the army would settle in some place, 
acquainted the soldiers that Xenophon pro- 
posed to detain them there, and, by building a 
city, to acquire reputation and power to him- 
self. The design of Silanus in this was to get 
to Greece as soon as possible, having saved 
the three thousand “ daricks which he received 
from Cyrus, when sacrificing by his order, he 
told him the truth concerning the ten days. 
As soon as the soldiers were informed of this, 
some thought it was best for them to stay 
there; but the greatest part disapproved 
of it; and Tiinasion the Dardanian, and 
Thorax the Boeotian, told some merchants of 
Heraclea and Sinope, who were present, that, 
if they did not supply the men with money 
sullicient to buy provisions when they set sail, 
they were in danger of having so great an army 
settle in their neighbourhood. 1 “ For,’’ said 
they, “ Xenophon is the author of this resolu- 
tion, and advises us, as soon as the ships arrive, 
immediately to speak to the army in these 
terms : Gentlemen ! we observe you are at a 
loss both how to get provisions for your voy- 
age, and enrich your families in some measure 
when you come home; but if you have a 


mind to make choice of some part of the inha- 
bited countiy that lies round the Euxine sea, 
and possess yourselves of it, and that those 
who are desirous to return home, may go away, 
while the rest stay here, we are now furnished 
with ships for that purpose ; so that you have 
it in your power to make an unexpected descent 
upon any part of the country you think fit.” 

The merchants, hearing this, informed their 
cities of it ; and Timasion of Dardanus sent 
Eurymachus, also of Dardanus, and Thorax of 
Bceotia with them, to confirm it. As soon 
as the inhabitants of Sinope and Heraclea were 
acquainted with this, they sent to Timasion, to 
engage him, in consideration of a sum of money, 
to persuade the army to sail out of the Euxine 
sea. He was pleased with the offer, and spoke 
thus to the assembly of the soldiers : “ Gentle- 
men ! we ought not to think of staying here, 
or to prefer any other country to Greece. I 
hear some people are offering sacrifice upon 
this occasion, without even acquainting you 
with then' purpose ; but I promise you, if you 
sail from hence, the first ’ day of the month, to 


7 'AA nufj-yyias. We find by several passages in 
Xenophon and other authors, Uiat the soldiers among 
the Greeks received their pay monthly. The interest 
of money was also payable montlUy among the Greeks, 
as it was among the Romans. As the payment both of 
the principal and interest, and tlie rigorous methods al. 
lowed by law to compel it often occasioned great con- 
vulsions among the latter, it m.ay not be amiss to mako 
some cursory observations upon this subject, particular- 
ly since Dacier, in his notes upon Horace, and many 
other modern authors, have very much misrepresented it. 
It is certain, then, that this monthly interest was one 
per cent by the law of the twelve tables, that is, twelve 
per cent per annum ; this they called “ unciarium 
foenus and, what is very extraordinary, Livy says, that 
by the establishment of this interest, usury was made 
easy, “ unciario fmnore facto levata usura eratj” an 
evident sign of the scarcity of money ; hut then it must 
be considered that the year to wliich tliis reflection of 
Livy relates, was so early as tlie throe Iiuadred and 
ninety-ninth of Rome. Afterwards, tliat is, in the four 
hundred and eighty year of Rome, T. Manlius Torqua- 
tus and C. Plautius being consuls, this monthly interest 
was reduced to lialf per cent that is, to six per cunt, 
per annum, “seraunemrum ox unemrio frenus factum.” 
But to return to the tlie year of the Greeks 

was lunl-EOlar, that is, formed of twelve synodical 
montlis,, making in all but tlirce Imndrcd and fifty.four 
days, with an intercalation of seven months in nineteen 
years, invented by Sleton, (from wliom it was called 
Miruto; inturrif) to answer the annual difference of 
eleven days between the lunar and solar year ; this was 
their civil year ; and as their new year began at the first 
new moon of the summer solstice (the Romans begin. 

I ning theirs at the first after the winter solstice) it neccs- 


8 See note 0. page 169. 
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gii e each of you a » Q-zicene, for yoar monthly 
pay aiy design is to lead you into Ttoa^ 
from whence I ambatnshed, where myfellow- 
cmzens wiU assist you, fox J knoiv they will 
recene me mth pleasure. Thence I propose 
to carry you to those parl^ where you shall en. 
nch yourselves, for I am acquainted with 
iBolia, Pbiygia, and Troas, and with all the 
country belonging to the government of Pbar. j 
nabazus , with one of them by being bom there, 
and mth the other, by ha> mg served there ua> , 
der Clearchus and Dcrcellidas " I 

Immediately Thorax the 2i<Batiin, who had I 
a perpetual contest with XenopLun for the ' 
command, rose up, and said, if they sailed out 
of the Euxirte sea, they ought settle m the 
Cherson^us, « country of great beauty and 
fertility, where those who were willing might 
inhabit, and from whence those, who were not 
so, might return home. He added, that it was 
ndiculoua to hunt after lands, among the Bar- . 


•sntr btppeoed (bsttbe dnC d4f o/tb# r«*r«t baitibe. 
put about attMct, for at that (ho* calf Cbe a<tr iccoa i 
becana Tlaibl^ It U *etf pcwIMo Uwt tba creaceot i 
wtUi which Diana U raprnaQ(a4, (a cwlog tc tba cua. ‘ 
kpm of procUiaiknf tba oaw mocs, particulari; tr, aa t 
abaerr«4 upon aoetber occawos, Diana aa<l the {.gyptian 
jsIi^ trbe U on«n rrpreaaated with a creaeent upon her , 
aaai, terra tba tan>a dirmitf Tbii ctrtmoBjot pr». , 
dalmlcg tba eevr nooa tuJl oesUouea ta tba Decant, i 
wbera tba IWks, crbo«a fear is lunar, puMiib, »Iib j 
great aclemailf.tha Srat appearaoraulthaoawiooonot j 
thair nonUt of lUmaaao, wbUh la tbelr Lent. 

1 Ki^aeifra Iteafcblua and rharortnua lolurm at, 
that tba Cfsicena waa a coin lamaua fur being well 
tttuckftai tbatitbada tmmanH bead cocoa anta. tc 
wMcb Suidat aiUa, that, ott tba other, »a« tba bead ot 
alioiL DeowUieoaa telU ua ibar irvrairortb iwentf 
eight AtUe drachma, that (a ISi, and 1^ ttcrUng Tba 
womaa*a head U poaubly Cyhcle, who wai tuppgaed to 
ba drawn by Uona, and who wat wortidpped Itt a par 
ticular manner at PeMloua in l^rygla, net tar /rc<B ' 
Cyilcua, wtxwe tuh-Ur gcid, hewerer, waa, I Imfuie, 
llrrcalM, trbcm they looked apea Miba IcuDJercf tbrlr 
ci(y, aa maf ba area by a medal cl I>0mjUaB, oo tba 
reTcna of which la a iterrulea, with tlla tcKrIpitcii 
TOV KTimi> KrZIKHMt>. Cot wa bara rreat 
rtOMn to eODCloda that tba wuman a beaJ (a dntgoed 
for CybeU, Ircm what wt dad In btraba, wh» uy«, that 
Dear to Cytieua atood a tcmpla uf (.ybela buDt by U>« 
Argonautf, upon tba meunuia DloJyiaoa, trea which 
CybrI* watcaUcJ Diodymenr Thla being a<vtba|b>bc 
and tba tub, and partlculart/ tba ear* of cura and bti& 
cheaergtapea wicbwblrh tbait eroiraot, wUl barary 
prnpertyaUUaofuniTrminalura whkb, aa 1 endca. 
aoured U tbow upen aoetbrf occciaii, waa rcpmecud 
byCyWIa. D AUaarourt la tdoplnlca IbattbaTiuibb 
ae^uin la dcrlrcd (ram Cyaiauln | but blcoaga aay« that 
Itcemca troai tba tta.Us acceuiio, a btocUan 4uo^ 
wbkb Ubaalta nana trust deco, tba ptaca when Ilia 
rdaed. 
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faanans, when others, of a great extend offettd 
themseltes in Greece, “ And, till joa »mre 
there,” says he, I, as well as Timasion, pro. 
mise you pay ” This be said from being ac- 
I quainted with w hat the inhabitants of Henciea 
and biaope had pKaised to Timasion, upon 
condition the army set sail All this uice 
Xenophon tras silent Then Philesius anJ 
Gyeon, Loth Achaians, said, it was not Co be 
suffered, that Xenophon should persuade the 
soldiers in pni-a(e to stay, and offer ucnfice 
upon this occasion, without letting the army 
partole of the saenSce, j-ct say nothing of tU 
this m public So that be vvas under a iit-ces. 
sity of nsing up, and of speaking os follows s 
“ Gentlemen i 1 offer taenfire, as you arc 
seosihlr, CO the utmost of my abilities, both for 
you and myself, to the end that my w^rds, my 
thoughts, and actions may he employed to those 
things that are most fur the credit and advan 
tage of us alL And even now 1 was consult 
mg the gods by sacrifice, whether it would bo 
more expedient (o mention this and trrat with 
you about it, or not to conerm myself at oli tn 
the tsaticr. Here Silanus, the sMtbvaycr, as. 
sured me, that the vicurot, which ts of the 
greatest moment, w ete favourable, (for be kiicvr 
that }, by being conitantly present at tb 
saenfiecs, was not unsequainted with thru 
things) but infonnrd me, at the same tune, 
that, according to them, some fraud and (reach, 
cry seemed to threaten me and in tin*, indreJ, 
be was in (be nght, since he himself dnignrd 
* treacherously to accuse me before you t for he 
bos spread a report that Z had •lrra<}ypur|>o(<^] 
to effect thu without your apprubatioo. But 
the truth is, irhen 1 saw you in waiit, J ei'ii. 
sidcred by what tneoits you init,ht po«*c*t your, 
selves of some town, to the eiul list tbiae 
among you wbo ore willing, (ni,,h{ s\t soil Im. 
mediately, and that those who were nut »>, 
might stay Ull they had acnuurtl Miinrlh ng 
to cany hoire lo tbeu fuidlic*. But now / 
find both the inbabiunts < f llcradra »i>4 N. 
nope are sending us ships, and Uut (Ikm uwn 
promise you ywir py from the brgvnnrg of 
the mouth, I look upon U as on fclrantsgvvus 
circtunstanre for us lo be eueJorteJ with safety 
I w the place we desire, and to be * paid fvf l<- 


1 Ufcb* n< empM IVU srs.>4n la M (*< f**- 
ta mirit ncMt t ll Mm 4| OkAssUa wM 
Uneftt, w cw * U W Om naltsrsl rn-A tJ 
MM, wVkAlMsoluuly pcr<«4«skt lawsMiy l**A 
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ing preserved. For tliia reason, I not only 
give over all thoughts of that kind myself, but 
desire those who came to me to declare them- 
selves in favour of that measure, to desist idso. 
For this is my sense of the matter ; while you 
continue together as you are now, in great 
numbers, you will bo sure to find esteem, and 
never to want provisions, for victory carries 
with it a right to whatever belongs to the con- 
quered. But, if you sufier youi'sclves to be 
divided, mid the army to be broken into small 
bodies, you will neither be able to find subsis- 
tence, nor have reason to be pleased with your 
treatment. Sly opinion, therefore, is the same 
with yours, that we ought to go on to Greece : 
and further, if any one stays behind, or is taken 
endeavouring to desert his compmuons before 
the whole army arrives in a place of safety, 
that he be punished as an offender. And who- 
ever is of this opinion, let him hold up his 
hand." And they all held up their hands. 

However Silanus cried out, and endeavoured 
to show that every one ought to be at liberty to 
go away. This the soldiers would not bear, 
but threatened him, if they took him endea- 
vouring to make his escape, to inflict the pun- 
ishment on him. After this, when the inha- 
bitants of Heraclea were informed that the 
Greeks had resolved to sail out of the Euxine 
sea, and that Xenophon himself had ’ put the 
question, they sent the ships, but disappointed 
Timasion and Thorax of the money they had 
promised them to pay the soldiers. Hereupon 
those who undertook for it were confounded, 
and afraid of the army ; and taking with them 
the rest of the generals, who were privy to 
their former designs, (these were all, e.xcept 
Neon the Asinian, who commanded under 
Cheirisophus, then absent) they came to Xeno- 
phon, and told him they were sorry for what 
had passed, and thought the best thing they 
could do, since they had ships, was to sail 
to the river Phasis, and possess themselves of 
the country belonging to the Phasians; of 
whom the son of iBtas was at that time king. 
Xenophon made answer, that he would men- 
tion nothing of this kind to the army j “ But," 


ter both from Leunclavius and Hutchinson upon this 
occasion. D’Ablancourt has said de recevoir recom. 
tense pour relourner en votre pais, which gives the 
sense, but not the beauty of the Greek expression, 

3 See note ), page 287. 


says he, do you assemble them, and if you 
think fit, propose it." Upon this, Timasion 
the Dardaninn gave his opinion that they 
ought not to call the soldiers together; but 
that each of the generals should first endea- 
vour to persuade bis own captains to come 
into it. So they dcp.artcd to put this in execu- 
tion. 

VII. In the meantime the soldiers were 
informed of what was in agitation ; and Neon 
told them that Xenophon having prevailed 
upon the rest of the generals, designed to de- 
ceive the army, and carry them back to the 
Phasis. The soldiers hearing this, resented it, 
and holding assemblies and private meetings 
among themselves, gave great reason to appre- 
hend they would break out into the same violen- 
ces they had committed upon the persons of the 
heralds of the Colchians, and the commissaries 
of provisions, all of whom they had stoned to 
death, except those who escaped to the sea. 
As soon as Xenophon perceived this, he re- 
solved immediately to call the army together, 
and not to suffer them to meet of their own 
accord : so he ordered the crier to assemble 
them. They readily obeyed the summons. 
Then Xenophon, without accusing the other 
generals of coming to him privately, spoke to 
them in the following manner : 

“ I am informed, gentlemen! that some 
people accuse me of a design to deceive you, 
and carry you to the Phasis. Plear me, there- 
fore, for heaven’s soke, and, if I appear guilty, 
I do not desire to depart hence, before I re- 
ceive the punishment that is due to my crime : 
but if they find they accuse .me wrongfully, I 
hope you will treat them as they deserv’e. I 
make no doubt but you all know in what quar- 
ter the sun rises, and where it sets ; and that 
the way to Greece lies westward, that to the 
Bdrbarians, eastward. Is there any one there- 
fore who can make you believe that the sun 
rises where it sets, and sets where it rises? 
You are also sensible that the north wind 
carries you out of the Euxine sea to Greece, 
and the south to the Phasis ; and when the 
wind is in tns norta, you always say it is fair 
for Greece. Can any one therefore so far Ex- 
pose upon jan, as to persuade you to go aa 
board when wind is in the south.’ ^ 
suppose I exaiark you in a calm : I 
ever sail ha: :n one ship, while you V 
leas^ in a hundred. How tbereih*'- 
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either compel you to keep me company against 
yout consent, ot deceive you wita regard to the 
place to which I carry you ? Cut let us fur- 
ther suppose that I do deceive you, and, by 
some magic art, carry you to the Phasis, and 
also that we land there , you will soon be sen- 
sible that you are not m Greece , and 1 who 
have deceived )ou shall he hut one man, while 
you who have been deceived by me, will be 
near ten thousand with your arms in jouti 
hands. Cy what means therefore can one 
court punishment more effectually, than by 
forming designs so pmyudicial both to bunsdC 
and you? Cut these rumours are spread by 
weak men, who envy me because I am bo-i 
noured by youj though without reason for 
which of them do 1 hinder from proposing any 
thing for your advantage, if he can, from fight- 
ing both for you and himself, if be is uiUing, 
or from watching for your safety, if he it dis- 
posed to undertake that care. Wliy should ] 
hinder them? ^Vhen you choose your com- 
manders, do I oppose the pretensions of any 
person^ I 'resign, let hua take the ootn-' 
B»nd , only let him make u appear he con do ! 
Bomethmg for your advantage but 1 base 
said enough of tLs. If any of you ihioka hiow 
self in danger of being deceived, or (hat any 
other person bos deceived him in tbit, let him 
declare it , hut since you have heard enough of 
thu subject, 1 desire you would not depart 
uniil 1 ^ve acquainted you with a thing, that 
1 find begins to show lUelf m the army , whuh, 
if It makes any progress, and hecomes what it 
threatens to be, it is high tune for us to take 
proper measurca, that ire may not appear both I 
to gods and men, to friends and enemies, the { 
most abandoned, and most infaoiaus of tU 
men, and consequently incur a gtocrol coo- 1 
tempt,* The soldiers hcanng this, vrondeted j 
what It might he, and deured bun to go on . sol 
he resumed his discourse. " You know there 
were some tovras upon the mountauvi belong- 
ing to those Barbarians who were In aUiance 
with the mhabuants of Ccrazunt , from whcece 
some oC Uie ywopte came down Co us 
us cattle and other things. Some of you, 1 bo- 
beve, Went Into the nearest of these toj^ 


I rUfk^yt. vi<iw,aih*(ieMQrMaeru«ir««aM 
t* lbs AvarnUoi, ur* tlUt wort, la Ua mM W«*«, 
mlVk lb« BrUlUaa t4 iXU* }mh oOV' 
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and after y ou bad bought provuions there, re- 
turned to the camp. Qearatus, on« of the 
captains, finding this place both small and un- 
guarded, because the inhabitaDU looked epon 
themselv es to he In friendship with us^ mardied 
against them in the night, with a design to 
plunder it, without ftcquauiUng any of us with 
lua purpose For he determmed, if he tod 
made himself master of the place, to bars 
returned no more to the army, but to have 
gone on board the ship in which hia com« 
paiuona were sailing by the const, and, with hit 
booty, to have escaped out of the Euxmo sea. 
And oil this was concerted between him and 
hu companions, who were on board, si I am 
now informed. Calling, therefore, together as 
many as he could prevail upon to follow hits, 
he led them against the town. But the day 
surprising them in their march, the inhahitaots 
got together, sad defended ChemseliTS frooi 
their strong jdaecs so vvcil, both with nus- 
sive weapons, and ihcir snonls, that Clea- 
ratus himself, and several others, were slut; 
part of them, however, escaped to Ccruunb 
Ibis happened the same day wo left Ccra- 
zunt to maith biihcr. Some of those also 
who were to sail aloog Ue coast, ucro stiU 
in that city, having not as yet weighed sa* 
ebon After this, a» the inhaUunti of 
Ccrazunt inform us, three of (he tidera eauiu 
from the (Oun, dcsUing to be uitroduccd 
to the assembly of the Greeks , hut not 
, finding ur, they told the citizens of Ceia- 
aunt, they woodereJ what we meant bj stuck- 
l( g them. 71106 aMurrd them, that the at- 
tempt was not countenanced by public autho- 
rity, with which they were wry well utirfieJ, 
and moJved to sail buher. in order to pve lu 
airacrvunt of wiut bad fusaeth and to iet as 
know that they gave leave to those who vrere 
willing to carry off the dead, and bury ihrm. 

It bappcDcd that some of (he Gtccks, who Lad 
fled to Ccraiuni, wm luU iheic TVv»v, per- 
cciring w hither the Ihi/barisus purposed to 
had the coTitUciice to ihruvr stones at ihcra 
thcwKlvv*, and to cneuur»s« others (o Jo (he 
same By this meaiu these ambtisadors, U-iFit 
three in number, were stoned to death. Af(‘* 
the fact waa comniilieJ. some of the 
tants of Cerumit came (o the graersk. *-f 
iafonned us ot what tad k»,pewd. 
pTOcetdings gave ws ^mt eoiweta, wU es Cv^ 
Stilted U^ethtf with (hear, 1j »L-t »^WT (*< 
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Greeks who were slain might bo buried. While 
we were sitting in consultation without the 
quarter of the heavy-armed men, on a sudden 
we heard a great uproar, and people crying out, 
‘ Knock * them down, knock them down, stone 
them, stone them and immediately wo saw 
great numbers running to those w ho cried out, 
some with stones in their hands, others taking 
them up. Upon this the inhabitants of Cera- 
zunt, ’ ha\ing been witnesses of what had hap- 
pened in their own town, were frightened, and 
ran to their ships : some of us also, I do assure 
you, were not without fear. For my part, I 
went directly up to them, and asked them what 
the matter was ? Some of those I inquired of 
knew nothing about it j yet had stones in their 
hands. At last, meeting with one who did 
know, he told me that the commissaries of pro- 
visions oppressed the army in a most grievous 
manner. While he was saying this, one of the 
soldiers perceived the commissary Zclarchus, 
retiring towaids the sea, and cried out; the 
rest, hearing this, as if a wild boar or a stag 
had been roused, ran at him. The citizens of 
Cerazunt, seeing the soldiers m;ilung towards 
them, and thinking themselves aimed at, fled 
in all haste, and ran into the sea. Some of our 
men ran in after them, and those who could not 
swim were drowned. What do you think these 
men were afraid of? They had committed no 
crime ; they must imagine that some madness 
like that of dogs had seized our men. If 
these things continue, consider what wDl be 
the condition of the army. You will not have 


2 n£t7f, TiWf, fiaXXt, pi7Xi. Literally, attack them 
both sword in hand, and with missive weapons, cominus 
eminusgue incesse, which I should tliink raig'iit do as 
well as Cisde, ccede, feri, feri, in the Latin tranilators. 
I have considered tlic Greeks here as a mob, wliicli tliey 
were upon this occasion, and have consequently made 
use of terms very familiar to an English mob in tumults. 
For the same reason I think D'Ablancourt has said very 
properly {ue, fue, though I am very sensible tlut the 
French troops use this word when tliey pursue the ene- 
my, as they call It, I'epee dans les reins. 

3 air tS irag* taOTfis If tlio 

Latin translators, by rendering tliis, ut guifacinus apud 
te designatum etiam vidissent, mean perpetratum, I 
think that signification of the word designo, is too un- 
common for a translation ; but, if they mean it in the 
■ordinary acceptation of the word, the fact was not only 
designatum but commissum ; for what is said of the fear 
of the inhabitants of Cerazunt, visibly relates to the out- 
rage committed by the Greeks upon tho persons of the 
three ambassadors, who were stoned to death in their 
town. D’Ablancourt has I think said much better, in- 
struifsparce gui s'etoit passe dans leur viUe,^ 


it ill your power, by a general consent, to miiko 
cither war or peace, as you see convenient; 
but every private m.ui may lead tile army upon 
wliuteter enterprise lie plciiscs. And if, ut any 
time, amb.i.ssiiioi-s come to you to sue for 
peace, or for any thing else, any one may put 
them to death, and thertby prevent your being 
informed of tlieir demands. The consequence 
of which will be, that those, whom you, by a 
general voice, appoint to command you, will bo 
no longer regarded ; but whoever erects him- 
self to be your geiierui, and pleases to cry 
‘ Stone them, stone them,' may, if be finds tho 
same obedience that was lately given, jiut to 
death not only your commander, but any pri- 
\nte man, untried. Consider what services 
these self-elected generals have done for us. 
If Zclarchus, the commissary, is guilty, he has, 
by sailing away, escaped puriislimciit; if he is 
iiinoeent, be h.is left the army, from the fear of 
being* unjustly put to death without trial. 
Those who ha\c stoned the anibassador.s, have 
done you this piece of service — they have made 
it unsafe for you alone, of all the Greeks, to 
go to Cerazunt, without a force sufliciont to 
protect you: and not less so even with ^ a 
bendd to bring off your dead, whom, before 
this, the same persons who killed them, gave 
you leave to bury : for who tluit had a hand in 
killing heralds, will serve in that capacity? 
However, wc'have desired the citizens of Ce- 
razunt to bury them. If these things are right, 
give them a public sanction, that, as attempts 
of this kind are to be expected, every man may 
be upon his guard, and endeavour to pitch his 
tent upon places of advantage and strength. 
But, if you look upon them rather as the ac- 
tions of wild beasts, than of men, consider how 
to put a stop to them : otherwise, bow, in the 
name of the gods, shall we offer saciifice with 
cheerfulness, if we are guilty of impiety ? Or 
how shall we fight with our enemies, if we 
loll one another ? IVhat city will receive us 


4 2uii Kr.iUKw. Kr^Cxtc) or xr^uxacs, for it is writ- 
ten both ways, was tlie caduceiis which lieralds carried 
in their bands, when they were sent upon publio occa. 
sions from one army to nnotlier. It is particularly de- 
scribed by tile Greek .Scholiast upon Tliucydides ; but so 
many ba^-reliefs, and other monuments of antiquity re- 
present Mercury with his caducous in his hand, that I 
think it needless to translate what he says of it It is 
reported to have been a present from Apollo to Mercury, 
in exchange for tlie harp, which tradition I find, by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, was derived from the Egyptians. 
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&s'’fnends, wlien tUey see us guilty of sodi 
enoraiities ? iVTio will bnng provisious to 
wth liny confidence, if \\ e are found to oflecd 
in {tings of so great moTient ? As to the ap- 
plause wbicli we promised ounelvcs \txlli so 
much confidence, whoNsiil speak well of us it| 
we dishonour outsell es by such actions? For' 
1 am nell assured, that we should condemn 
others, were they guilty of them ” 

Upon this, they all rose up, and said the au- 
thors of these disorden should he punished , 
that It should be unlawful to begin such cnot- 
rnitiCs for the future, and that those who were 
guilty of It, should be put to death They 
then ordered that the generals should bnng 
them all to their tnal , w here it should be m* 
quired whether any person had recened any 
other since the death of Cyrus, and ap. 
pointed the captains to be the judges. At the 
same tune, upon Xenophon a ‘ motion, and the 
concurrence of the pnests, it waa rc«ol\ed to 
purify the army And the army was purified 
accordingly- 

V2JL They further decreed that (be gene- 1 
ralj themschea should be called to an aceount' 
for their past conduct , and, upon their trial, 
Fbilesius and Xanthicles were condemned in 
ft due of twenty miner, to Uic amount of which 
sum they had embezzled * the eficcta that ~ 
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1 (1 StnfStftf ■ n«vi *•* 

*« XcDopUun w«iDi WIm Ute AZ*(M>>>*>oo 

upodtaitDCcutna, «b«, M ItcQMT tclUus hMiocat 
lutitatChiyxlibscVUi tier (albrr with • brratotaS,' 
to spjieM the SDs«r ApolW, erSrn Uie Orrek Wj 
Ui 1i« (lUTifisd, anO it wU puiifitsl •ceordl<i(*r i 
Asmi ¥ 

Oi > »«) U4 •X« HmU*’ 


Thus IruuUted bj Ur Tope, 

Th* M M iirUu, mU IS 


K«kasrrry4mi 

W lUi r*'* tuUaUM.w>a«><S Ma>u 

At« rlrUMa I uS IS tftf 

Tlirrs taa W no doubt, w Itf Fop# ba* frtf fropwty 
cUrrtrJ from E<wl»lil*u. »b*» U (» , 

»>*«•>, «Uca JiuUAr* U« in to* 00 * «/ 4fc#»w4oUo. 
tiooi, » wort nucb tnore drrrnt iban Uiu»« u«* U 
«p««iM.Uo<T*»loa br uJl /«r»rr l/»n*Ulon, 

{.rt'klUns o(itDlot>, ltK«m*, ssuMif tW Miir»U, lb*l 
Ow **Ur U lU« tro Urt tlrtu* (• 

Uutut Uwu ttMB ibU oyltUwo Uut trVldrntl **)• !• 

* T»» x(V>or«*. Xh« HirWbt t*xV*r.» ' 

$»T u*l ruUx uf olAi.* • rantiB bio4 v( (b y Mrt bt 
IW rSaiBUuns but t irt la Itrr aM** ^ • i 

rWanirlM kbir, w W* Vo M]* tau Dwo jW«a ft 


been taken out oI the ships, and commuted ts 
their charge, Sopkenetus \vaa fined ten mints, 
for that, being chosen a commander, he b*d 
neglected his doty Some accused Xenophon, 
complaining they bad been beaten by him, and 
brought their accusation against him for abus- 
ing theca. Upon this, Xenophon rising up, 
desired (he first person who appeared aganut 
him, to acquaint the judges where he luid been 
beaten. He answered, '* Where we were dy- 
ing with cold, and there was abundance of 
snovs,** Xenophon rcpbedi “ if, <lnn«g the 
Uorta jou speak of, when we had iioiictuals, 
nor so muchwtue as would seise us to imtU 
to, when many of us were spent with labour, 
and the enemy at our hceli, if, in that season I 
was obusiie, 1 oim coyself more 'iiuous than 
asses, which, through iiciousncss, are said to 
be insensible to fatigue, llomtir, say for 
what reason jou were beaten. -Did I demand 
any thing of you, and beat you because you re. 
fused It * Did I insist upon your mconng any 
thing? Mas it ui struggling to subdue you to 
my passion, or when 1 was drunlc, that I abus- 
ed you?" And upon his saying that u wu 
nothing of all this, Xenophon aiVud him 
*< whether he belonged to the heavy artred 
tnen?'* lie answered, “ Xo • *‘lfwihet«- 
getters’" “ Xeilhcf," says hei “but I was 
dnung 8 mule at the desire of my comrades, 
brmg a free man " Upon ihu Xenoihon r>lV> 
ed him to mind, and ssVed bun, " Ate you not 
the man who earned a suk i e/son?'* “ The 


wU«4 to rVttulri*. isSUsitef tutik iS* »crcliui,SI.-. 
anJ IkSrB S ftTkl S.Mtr, Uilrt to Sol 7 . ii i 

■ --ftlu w a«* Ii k«f«- 
i^<u, •>. zt*“**» ^•*1 

•« IVsl atVtor* Mf, «a <towt.U kl(ull| lV« 

(tyIsU «r iVe** kVle«i Vut la tVU pUn t Iic-hIm ii 
atnot tb« nut«*a «( iWe sSlt* iV* Or*«Wt hrt uVt •, 
'»UiVrVt'>t«vWwiUkMUitV«Vtf>«ala( si UOaWaa 
V« At** uyt la ib«uuH>y>(M«iVu U* 
OmVk VsilDf USta evl U,* t*tg**a (S«.f (S^«a- 
pcdDUS(uMa«toUVir»r(«{lV«<B> ttU*<,rsrkS-*w 
{A«l I'biifklai saJ XiAtliWWk toliVl Vs** tV* 
v(ilw»*zu«td*, Sb4 IS* rV*/f« */ lto-« 

«c«cu,B«JissiiWr B>iLi v*<« (isWuM uwi«a>f 
itosassBSiMiUltotirvBty U lV« i,*4>r *4 
fMl VU »»• *a to,'* t. t*i* I S, fc* *0 SkU is** 
Zt',**'* tsulWaBBA* WMttl Vf >Am WH>klS**k** 
aUfteftik Tb*t» »**•,• to Wm (tMls 
t«r** tVi* ('•'*•1*, art iS*t la IS* V>( ts* 

S«A Oul I -wBiwl kittvto *1 i* •**V • 

In l^a<U<lto art lift V»«««n, krt »•«»* •* 

3 T- .t-TM. !:*»«» Wrkto.itva 
M-M, *rt *K*1-*. ttoj' /« »t, »*«♦ **.* ** tsM* 
(W M !*• tf to r-a «wWto to 
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^me,” says hu ; “’for you forced me to it, and 
threw about the baggage that belonged to n>y 
comrades.” “ But,” says Xenophon, “ in this 
manner I threw about their baggage ; I distri- 
buted it to others to carry, with orders to re- 
turn it to me ; and having received every thing 
safe, I restored them to you, after you had 
shown me the man I gave you in charge.” 
“ But I desire," says he, “ you will hear how 
this matter was, for it is well worth while." 

“ One of the men being unable to continue 
his march, was left behind. This man I knew 
no otherwise than that he belonged to the ar- 
my ; however, I obliged you to carry him, that 
he might not perish: for, as I remember, the 
enemy were at our heels.” This the other 
confessed. “ Then," says Xenophon, “ after 
I had ordered you to go before, I quickly over- 
took you again, as I came up with the rear 
guard, and found you digging a pit, with a de- 
sign to hury the man j and stopping, I com- 
mended you : but the man drawing in his leg 
while we stood by, all who were present cried 
out, that ho was alive ; and you said whatever 
you thought fit, as, ‘ I will not carry lum.’ 
Upon which I struck you, you say, and you 
say true ; for you seemed to me to be sensible 
that the man was alive." “ But," says the 
other, “ did he die the less after I showed him 
to you?" “ We must all die," replies Xeno- 
phon, “ but are we for that reason to be buried 
alive ?” At this they all cried out, that he had 
not beaten him so much as he deserved. Then 
Xenophon desired the rest to inform the judges 
for what reason each of them had been beaten ; 
but they not rising up, he spoke thus : 

“ I own, gentlemen, that I have struck a 
great many of the men, for not keeping their 
ranks. These ought to have been contented 
with being preserved by your means, while you 
marched in order, and fought where it was ne- 
cessary; but instead of that, they wanted to 
leave their ranks, and run before you for plun- 
der, that they might have the advantage over 
you. Had we all done the same, we had aU 
been destroyed. I pwn also, that finding some 
overcome with sloth, unwilling to rise, and 
ready to abandon themselves to the enemy, I 
struck them, and forced them to march. For 
being myself once obliged, when it was exces- 
sive cold, to stay for some of the men who 
were getting their baggage ready, and sitting 
for a considerable time, I found myself scarcely 


able to rise atid stretch out my legs. Havings; 
therefore, hud the c.\perience of this in myself, 
afterwards, when I saw any one sitting down, 
and indulging his sloth, I drove him before me ; 
for motion and vigorous efforts created warmth 
and * suppleness, while sitting down and rest, 
I observed, made the blood to congeal, and the 
toes to rot oil' ; which you are sensible was the 
case of ii great many. Others, who suffered 
themselves to be left behind through laziness, 
and by that means hindered you, who U’cre in 
the van, and us, who were in the rear, from 
advancing, I nriglit possibly strike with my fist, 
that they might not be struck by the spear of 
the enemy. TJicsc, therefore, who have been 
thus preserved, may, if they have suffered any 
unjust treatment from roe, now be relieved: 
whereas, hud they fallen under the power of 
the enemy, what relief could they have hud 
though their treatment hud been ever so grie- 
vous ? I speak to you in all simplicity. If I 
have punished any one for his own good, I am 
willing to submit to the same chastisement that 
parents receive from their children, and mas- 
ters from their scholars. Physicians, also, use 
incisions and caustics for the good of their pa- 
tients. If you imagine I did these things 
through insolence, consider with yourselves, 
that now, with the assistance of the gods, I en- 
tertain greater hopes and confidence than at 
that time, and drink more wine, yet strike no 
man ; for I see you are now in a calm. But 
when a storm arises, and the sea runs high, do 
not you find that the “ pilot, for a nod only, 
quarrels with those who are at the head of the 
ship, and the steersman -with those at the 
stern ? because, upon those occasions, the least 
fault is enough to ruin every thing. You 
yourselves then determined that their chastise- 


5 'TyjoTTiTB. 'TyfOTtt;, in tliis place, is used by Xeno- 
phon in tlie same senso in which the Greeks say iyfst) 
ayxiXa.!, which Horace has finely translated in that ode, 
where he represents the false Neajra holding him in her 
arms, while she swears fidelity to him. 

Arcllus aiquc hedexa procera aslringilur Hex, 

Lends adhccrent brachils. 

And when our author, in his Art of Horsemanship, re- 
commends a colt that moves his knees with freedom, ho 
says Taj'S yova.TCC /SaS/^sjy & :tSXos vyfus Kujxtmj, 

6 Ilfagtt/f in Greek, and proreta in Latin, 

signify an officer, whose business it was to keep a look 
out, as the sailors call it, at head of the ship. I 
informed that wo have naval' ■! ■' 

that properly explmns ’ the 

of tho navy tell me, 



1 klfiU&ea LUnUf k pebU*} aai m 

the Oreeki^M their rotee with thete, their Totee cum 
to U otUe4 4<t;« < thU litersllr trenOetert wouU nat be 
Intell jlWe te «a EoBlUh re*a<r, wthit It wtcm. 
ury ta reader It to «aji • meAD«r •* euy reUte U etir 
(uitonu t ud M ercry perua «h« * etee b; btUvt puU 
• biUetieutbe beUot box, el/utjUif hU mbm of the 
qoetUoa, 1 Umu(I 1 4«t« cauii net npoa U>iiooi:»aiea > 
he properlt tr»a»l»ted bp up other word than hUUu. ' 
D AbUnceuit teem to hare been eeulhU o( the dUk 
colir of trastUUDf "i^r" teitb preprletp, b/ hi* karUy 
It out. 


I s na{<i>4>ir«. Sub the l^tiA traailatcei bare aaU 
A<e r.nAi* rroi i 1 hare taUwr tboKa to rciakr it la tbe 
aame mom In which Thuepdldr* lue* the word la the 
epeteb of the Cortaihiaaetethe lacedasioUuu. whrro 
thej tell them that ta the «•» betweca them aad the 
AUrtalaDa thep oftea owed the adtanUfe* thry (alaed 
to tbe OTcni(ble of the raeiap, rather than te the aiela* 
taare thep rrrrltid Iroa the Landecinoolaae i aai e|«r 
aerwe T»e 'Aia>a.«i« **U« e^< %>• «b« dfM{re,i>ent 
h*Uj* d •$ *4* r/*M •v‘H'0 «>t >trv«rMM«i> 
bo that I Lotedlue Xeaophu meane that at hla UUI be 
had the adraotac* oru hie escaki, iha^ be wm ae> 
ttwhtaah 
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L Tb« P»{iUbsoq!ui tntuudon KSt to ocgotUU k an tniUA bj tba Cmki »Uh t nstitMU b*s^n<t . 
•-P«»c« beiDg concluded, IhB Greeks •etudfrocn^jon, end tsnist lIsfCMBeoIttret&rrieaslAfiTedsji, 
ssd, tt-etff of Isdeculoit, offer tke eoramsAd of um whole enay to ICeouphoo^Ite pmdenUj nfue*, tai 
Cbelrisopbns Is jdseed at the bead of sSslra^IL Tbe emy ssU« to llersdri, where » wdlUoa sriwo sBoed 
thotroope, and they dlrlde tbetotelteslnto thrt*di*Uo<tb«dle*t oiM‘,asd ike UrfMI, ooeiirtiof of AnAdUas 
and Achwans, ehooset for lUeU tea eotnmsnderet another reaelas nndtr the (tUBn^ud of ChtirUophuS) the 
thUdU attached to XeDophoa.>-ltL The Atradkaat.«etcrof bool;, set oot the fint, and bdof arrived lathe 
port of Caipe, oitreh forth eod plunder the lUibiateae^PrMcuUy the; ate heut h; then on a tUief crouad, 
and are ta daiiftr of dettncUo»>Cleo«phoa,h«ariiif of their Alitma,tmt&M the HiihjoUna h; tree la the 
Blght>.The7 r^ the liefe end depeft--Xe<iophoa arrtres to lafrtf the twat def »lth tko Airadlaos U the 
port of Caipe, where he dads Chelrteophut Ua^ with his troopt.~-iV. Port of Calpo dcsotWd-*l'he seUlen 
rtfnu to ennnp three, lest the/ be detained to b^« dtp) and prefer paiatsf the Upht oa the opea shorw* 
Tbe7pauadear«otha&aaoM,uadu p’ulebneatofdcr^theiibetcafter ptepoaetadltUethe (omewOt^ 
liroos of narchioi out to collect provUloas, tbe; coaanli the enlraUs, bot ftad U>c« uofaraortUv-Kroa 
iheleu leads oot two thonsahd mea to forss»>-Tho rarairf of Pharaabuos iiUs die bondred of theia i and 
Cbe mt, who had taken refage on a laooaCala, are at icD|th brouiht back b; Xroephoo u the eawp^V. Ad, 
monished bp thrir daoffer, the soldiers luOr ibeir eamp to be pitched la the lortlfinl place, aod siwrooai it 
WiUi lntrtarhB>eot><>Xeoophoo, hSTiof sarrl&ccd with faroonble eosplcte, Uaira the raap uoder a f**tK 
aad leads out the arsted f<itr««,>The; bar; tha dead whom the; ftoloo Ihtir path, and hailaC nptared Sowe 
boot; In the eUlapee, the; behold the barbarians pottc4eaabl>h>FonDlo( their Uoe of UUle»Ur; sdtaoreM 
theencajfSnd the batbsrius art vantoUhed tad pot to fll(bt'»VL The Grwks talker koM/ea all slM 
from the lands of (be B)ib;olans~lo the Intenm antees Cteaoder, aFpsrua tercitw,aod wllh hlas *rf*ws 
Z^alppm, b; whoee knarer; Cleander Is ladiipoaed towards the OrrcUa arto;~D; Xenepben'a ewleareoS ka 
is rerODciled, and brief oSered lha roAnaod, bo decUsee iU^UDdrr its fotwer Waders the atw; esankeo 
throufh tho Unlier; of the lUlbjnlaa^ aad la^ wUb plunder ai ttica si Chrpsopods ef Cfca?re > t aa l A 
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I. Faoii this time, some of the Greeks, while 
they staid here, subsisted themselves by the 
provisions they bought in the market, and 
others, by those they got in plundering the 
country of Paphlagonia. On the other side, 
the Paphlagonians lost no opportunity of rob- j 
bing the stragglers, and, in the night-time, en- 
deavoured to annoy those who were encamped 
in places more advanced than the rest. These 
proceedings increased the ill blood that W'as be- 
tween them. Upon this, Corylas, who was at 
4hat time governor of Paphlagonia, sent ambas- 
sadors to the Greeks in costly robes, and well 
mounted, with instructions to acquaint them 
that Corylas desired neither to do an injury' to 
the Greeks, nor receive any from them. To 
this the generals answered, that they would 
consider of it with the army. ‘ In the mean- 
time, they entertained them with all hospitali- 
ty, and invited such of the army as they judged 
most proper : then having killed some of the 
oxen they had taken, and other cattle, they 
gave them a handsome entertainment, the 
company lying ’ on beds made of brushwood, 
covered with grass and leaves, and drinking 
out of horn cups which they found in the coun- 
try. 

As soon as the libations were over, and they 
had sung the psan, two Thracians first rose 
up, and danced with their arms to the sound of 
a flute : they capered very high, and with great 
agility; then made use of their swords. At 
last one of them struck the other in such 
a manner, that every one thought he had kill- 
ed him, (but the stroke was given with art,) 


1 iri^airiv. This is the explication given by Hesy- 
ehius and Phavorinus oi 


upon which the Paphlagonians cried out j and 
the other, having despoiled him of his arms, 
went out * singing a song of triumph in ho- 
nour of Sitalces ; then other Thracians carried 
off the man as i^ he had been dead, though 
indeed he was not hurt. After this, soma 
/ iBnians and Magnesians rose up, and danc- 
ed * in their arms, what they call the Carpteon 


2 ‘AiSit 2iT«x*ar. Herodotus, Tliucydidcs, and Dio- 
dorus Siculus speak niucli in commendation of Sitalces, 
king of Thracia, in whoso honour, no doubt, this song 
of victory was composed by tlio Thracians : Tliucydidcs 
tells us that ho was slain in a battio against tlio Tribal- 
tions, and that his nephew Scutlies succeeded Iiim, As 
tliis happened tlio first year of the clglity-nintli Olym- 
piad, tliat is, the eighth of tho Peloponnesian war, and 
only twenty years before tlio tirao of this expedition, it 
is possible this Seuthes may bo the prince in whoso ser- 
vice tho Greeks engaged, as we shall find in the seventh 
book ; though I am sensible that Thucydides makes h'un 
the son of Sparadocus, and Xenophon of Sfajsades. 

3 xai Jlaj-niTtr. Possibly the first might 
belong to iEnen, a town said by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus to have been built by iPucas, after the taking of 
Troy. 

Oi Tr,y xa^'Tttictv x»^cvfAiyr,v sv roTe o^Xoig, 

The pantomime representation of the ancients is so often 
confounded in translations of their works into modem 
languages with what is now called dancing, that 1 think 
myself obliged to explain my sense of this passage, in 
order to prevent my translation of it from being thought 
to fall under the general mistake. It is certain that the 
Greeks and Bomana had, besides their tragedies and co. 
medics, a mute pantomime representation, which was 
called by tlie former and by the latter sdltatio. 

This is that representation, in praise of which Luciao 
has written a particular treatise j what he designed for 
praise, we may make use of for information. After 
having run through a detail of the vast knowledge ao 
or pantomime ought to be master of, he sayt^ 
that as his profession cons'ists in imitation, and as he un. 
dertalces to represent, by his gestures, what the chorus 
sings or recites, his chief business 'is perspicuity, to the 
end that none of his actions may stand in need of an ex. 
planation, but that the spectators may, like tha Pythian 
2 Q. 
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dance; tte loannet of which is as follows 
One of them Laving laid down his arms, sows, 
and drives a yoke of oxen, looking often behind 
him, as if he were afraid, then a robber ap- 
proaches, whom the other perceiving, be catches 
up his arms, and advancniig, lights with him 
in defence of his oxen (and all this these men 
performed m time to the flute) At last, ibc 
robber binds the ploughman, and carries him 
off with the oxen Sometimes the ploughman 
ov ercoraes the robber, and, fastening him to the 
oxen, ties his hands behind bun, and so drives 
him away. 

After this, hlysus entered with a buckler in 
each band, and danced someUmes, as if he had 
been engaged with two adversaries , then used 
his bucklers, as if engaged with on!/ one. 


«rarle, usderttanA Uis pantomima Ih'iugh nuU. and 
hear Un ihougU h« do«a cot ipeak. (he uraf. (t>« 
Oreek rene attnbuW to tl « t') ihUa ntarle, to whUh 
l/Qciati aUu4«a,Uprfs«rT«a lluurcli, 


fOua 




UpoaihU occaUoa LucUa teUi aitorp olaOuaoatpto, 
tciatne ta r>en) • Ume, wb«, to thov tin earellecKo at 
hii art to Deaietriui ih« C/oir, MnnundrJ the *>ai]< 
and <v«a tUe chorui tobeiilect, akUe he r«prwcau4 
by hiBueU (tf tavT«v»u('re«0 the amour t«oaa| 
isti &ran, the hon fiiiif iotormaOun, ac4 tubaa 
catrblng tbeti both la a net, the goJi tUaiui( by, \ «eua 
Uwhlog and hlan trtmbliai and tihlcKforylsetnrvei 
JUictaa add*, that Cciaetriu* u-ai m vrell pleased vritii 
the petfumacrc, that be cried out, I not only era but 
hear »bat yoarryment, (ur you mciq rrea to *p«ak 
with poor bJ»da Tba reader Will ptrduu tbir abort 
dluertatioa upon aa att,v«-blcb U ao Ur l<N(,tbat It U 
thought by ccaay cercr to har« rahiCrd. Lnciaa «(ipbr« 
tha word vrilb grrat hum >ur to th« unluit** 

cate companion of Ma captirSiy and hU (aUiur. aabo taila 
hint, ttt rai mt, mmi nu 

t mean the poor au that araa thrown down 
the prKipire.upon wblrb be m;*, t U wrju adr^ 
Sa,ar,> i/2**>*' *<• uMrb 1 du nut tranalato, bmu>,« I 
caacot. Tbe dancu line TDcaUunnl by XrBrpW>ala,hy 

llMycbloi. railed a MarrdouUn dancei it l> aa partlr«> 
tally dricrtbedhy Kruoybun, that t thick 1 laiy r«> lure 
to call ItafUrbUa, ibeCarpcaa daacr, wUhuut trana. 
Uiiog (he word. 

1 Max"*' *t* *** r*** ^‘"1^ the Latin liaa^ 

Utora bare aald oaUjuguaa tfiawcui; wbirfc tl tUaa. 
court baa Miow'd I but aa U very Irr^ucnity tued 
la Ux arua 1 bare girra U upua tU* wrcaaiM, tbai le 
fur 1 ih.>ugbt it more catutal to any (hat (he hva. 
babdmaa fuu|bt wiib the rotdwr in delaace ef hla earn, 
than Wfure ihrm. yaiUcu ally aa the earn amw t* W 
the prue rootraded Jort wocr. when Uo aehber gat* 
the Uucr. be diivrt away U>« eun i hot, « Ibne ran 
bo any deuU wbethcr *(a ij tMcd la Ibleaenae, the Ut, 
b>«>ect^M(« ia { uripadc-i «td (tear it egi tl ta In 
AlcraUa, where Adtealul aaye te tberra, 
tka OiWe« rvf iatCt 

Te. ex e,a eeOw , 


sometimes he • vrhirled round j then threw 
himself head foremost and fell upon ha frel, 
without parting with the bucklers* ihistsadd 
a fine sight. JAst of all he danced the Pet 
Sian dance, sinking bu bucklcis agaiast 
other, and m dancing, fell upon his knees, itea 
sprung up again, and in all this he kept Ume to 
the flute, ffe was succeeded by some Mano* 
neatis and other rlrcaduns, wbo, bcingdrcsscd 
to the handsomest armour they could pnirde, 
rose up, and adinnced In time to a flute that 
pUyed a point of war. They lung the pxon, 
and danced in the same manncrlhati* practised 
solemn procvsiions 'llic PaphUgonuns 
were amazed (o sea all thc«e dances petfurtred 
by men in arms. Upon this, Myius, percciv-. 
ing their astonuslunent, prerailiil upon one of 
the Arcadians, who had a wonun dancer, to 
let him bring her in , w! ich he did according* 
ly, alter he hid dressed her in the bainkroirest 
at*niict be na« sVIe, and giicn htr a h^ht 
biickier She danced (ho Pjnhie *dance with 
great ogiliiy t upon which (here wugreatcUp* 
piRg. and the Paphlsgoniuis asked nhctbrr 
the women also charged with (htir troops. The 
others answem!, that it was they wlio i^ove lU 
king out of their camp. This wu tho end of 
that nigbi I entertainment 
The next day ibo gtnttals brought the am* 
tas>adors to the army i when the sutdicrscan* 
to B resolution neither to do any ln;ury to the 
Paphlagonuiis, nor sutTii any from t^in. Afirf 
that, the ainhassadon d( paned i and the (imlK, 
Crd Jig they bod as many sLipe as they wsnted, 
ttnluikcd and sailed with a fair wind a.1 ibxt 
day and the next iiiaht, Lccpiitg i'<ptl>gva.a 
on tbcir left Lmi ; and the day after they ar* 
n>rd at hinope, aiid uiclkxed la * lUttBCsa, 


\wk>a tr^cwalB4 two dsarvn ywfxBOSg a Awra sf 
tbU blad u(«>a Arbilk* t tOirU, 

Aa4TM>m(«rS hjs Uial (Oa Tsrkwb >fpx»»a 

lk.abUrf*tJ»*rt»f,»bubO«yi*aiJP b l«.axua«»C* 
■Msyi MUtbM«(**sa>‘g«*I tf*« UxO 
tara rwusA « lU i rb^ru y 

SllxRX'B* 1Va4>M>l<r»lx4Vy(X<My^*tWI>e' 
Wmmmwi uU Hor*-w •-***“ *tv^ “a *•** 
teg Is IB AowSI wteOx* ilx«(t»wrte*l«wl-»’*a 
tea aalOun «i il , swt tea wwwaA wtetW aa* 
cb«a a CrsUa. a* yjribaa,!*# »»aW Atewa*. att** 

a jwa fcuste sxl Affwa 

a Ais-a* »* tU»»«« ta*-* r-« i— 
bawBUebteeUMf «*|S IS 


I 
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one of its ports. Sinope is situated in Paph- 
lagonia; it is ai colony of the Milesians. The 
inhabitants sent the Greeks, as a mark of hos- 
pitality, threo thousand medimni ’ of flour, and 
fifteen hundred “ ceramia of wine. Hither 
Cheirisophus came with some’ galleys. The 
soldiers expected he would bring them some- 
thing : however he brought nothing, but gave 
them an account that both Anaxibius the ad- 

and the latter forty. Herodotus says that the Cimrae. 
rians flyingfrom the Scythians into Asia, built a to^vn up. 
on the peninsula, where Sinope, a Greek city, nowstands. 
IBut we find by Strabo that the inhabitants of Sinope 
looked upou Autolycus, one of the Argonauts, to be their 
founder, whose statue, made by Sthenis, Lucullus carried 
away when he took the town. Tlie same author tells 
us, that the Milesians, observing the advantageous situo- 
tion of the place, and the weakness of the inhabitants, 
sent a colony thither. And by the account that author 
gives of Sinope, no city could be more advantageously 
situated; for he says it stood upon the isthmus that 
joined the peninsula to the main land, having on earh 
side a sea-port, where great quantities of the tunny fish 
were taken as-tliey swam along the Asiatic coast, from 
the Palus. Maeotis, where they are bred, to tlie Bospho- 
rus. He adds, that the peninsula was surrounded witli 
sharp rocks which made the access to it very difficult, 
that the land above the town was very fertile, and dis- 
posed into gardens, and that the city was well built and 
adorned with a place of exercise, a market, and roagni- 
flcent porticoes. This account both of the situation of 
Sinope, and of the country round it, is confirmed by'* 
Tournefort, who was there himself; and, in the relation 
he gives of it, is grievously out of humour with the mo- 
dern geographers for taking no notice either of the pen- 
insula, or of the sea-ports lying on each side of it. Si- 
nope is famous for having given birth to two consider- 
able men of very diflTerent characters, Diogenes, the 
Cynic philosopher, and the great Mithridates. Strabo 
says it was in his time (that is, in the reign of Augustus) 
a Roman colony. I cannot part with this subject without 
taking notice that Sinope furnished the ancient painters 
with a red earth, which is one of the four colours with 
which alone,. Pliny tells u-s, Apelles, Echion, Melanthi- 
us, Nicomachus painted those immortal works; “qua- 
tuor coloribus solis immortalia ilia opera fecere ; ex al- 
bis Melino, ex silaciis Attico, ex rubris Sinopide Pon. 
tica, ex nigris Atramento, Apelles, Echion, Melantliius, 
Nicomachus.” 

I 5 sa'Tf clov n 

3) ^om;eas OTiTu xu) Har- 

pocration. So that the mediranus was a dry measure 
containing forty.eight choenixes, each of wliich Arbuth- 
not makes equal to an English pint ; but then he says a 
medimnus contains four pecks and six pints, which is a 
mistake; for if, as be says, sixteen pints make a peck, 
it is plain that forty.eight pints will make hut tliree 
pcdra : so tliat, in reaUty, a medimnus is equal to three 
English pecks. 

6 A wu elyco ^ vixra^ o’TXjxyioy, 

Hesyehius. And in another place xaSs;, xt^x/Mcy, Now 
the cadus Arbutimot m.okes equal to tlie metretes, which 
ho says contains ten gallons, two pints, so that xi^xfuoy, 
upon these authorities, will be a liquid measure con- 
taining ten gallons, two pints. 


miral, and the rest of the Lacedaemonians, cele- 
brated their praise, and that the former pro- 
mised them, if they would come out of the 
Euxine sea, they would have pay. 

The soldiers staid five days at Harmene : 
and looking upon themselves to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Greece, they were more desirous 
than before to carry some booty home with 
them. ’ They thought, if they made choice 
of one general, that single person would find a 
readier obedience from the army both by night 
and day, than if the command were vested in 
many ; where it was necessary for him to con- 
ceal his designs, he would conceal them better, 
and where to prevent the enemy, he would use 
greater expedition, for there would then be no 
need of conferences, but whatever that single 
person resolved upon, would be put in execu- 
tion ; for hitherto in all operations the generals 
were governed by the majority. While they 
had these things under consideration, they cast 
their eyes on Xenophon ; and the captains 
came to liim and acquainted him with the re- 
solution of the army : and each of them, ex- 
pressing his affection to him, endeavoured to 
prevail upon him to undertake the command. 
Xenophon was not averse to it, when he con- 
sidered that he should, by this means, increase 
both his credit with bis friends, and his repu- 
tation in his country, and that possibly also, 
he might be the cause of some advantage to 
the army. 

These considerations led him to desire to be 
commander-in-chief. On the other side, when 
he reflected that future events being Concealed 
from all mankind, be might, for that reason, 
run a hazard of losing the glory he had already 
gained, he was in suspense. While he was in 
this doubt, he thought the best thing he could 
do was to consult the gods : in the presence 
therefore of two priests, he offered sacrifice to 
® Jupiter the king, to whom he was directed by. 


7 'H'y'^a-oivro ouvf tt ivcb ikcivTO ay, ^ 

cvartSt ^uvcca^ect 70v 

fJ^Ti TiOCl VVXTOS SiCt) I* T/ hsOl AaVidaFfiV) 

otv %Gti fice.) u r/ ecu Bios (^QxyitVy 

cu ay XS-yav Buv 't^os 

aXXcc Tfl Bo^ccy tu Ivs rei^etUicr^ cts ay. I have transcribed 
this whole passage, that the reader may see how dread- 
fully I)*Ablaucourt has mangled it; these are his words, 
“ JLes soidats done, pour mieux couvrir Jeur enterprise, 
et l*executer plus proroptement resolurent d’elire un 
general.** 

8 Ah rf Harpocration mentions two portv 
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tbe oracle of Delplios to address himself} and 
nhom he looted upon to be the author of the 
dream he had, when, together mth the other 
generals, he Has first appointed to take charge 
of the array. He called to mind also, that, when 
he left Ephesus in order to he presented to 
CjTus, ‘ an eagle cncd on his ngh^ sitting 


coes dedicated at Athens to JnpUrr under tiro iiffrtent 
•ppellatioDS , the first to Jupiter tecaose tbe 

people ol Aiheos, u IJpdiaiiu care, Wtctined firomtbe 
Peruana by hU aasutaoce s tbe other to Japlur 
This passage explains what oar anthor nmUona la Ilia | 
third took, svbere be aaja the onrle of Delphoa directed I 
him to tamfica to the proper godj, bj «hlel^ are tod 
here, be neans Juplier the king, 

1 'Airntittfu/M^fKinfjrS Itf n. It tras an oUsoper. j 
atltios among the Creek* to look opoa all appeaiantee, | 
and particularly that of aui eagle on the right hand, as an i 
oae&o/aQccess. tVliea Telctnochus takes hu leareof I 
ACcnelaua, Ilomer m^es an eagle appear on Ids right, ^ 
avlth a goose la his talons, 

«{a *7 irT*>« If irraea {eerf fp,t 

AiVtar, ufyrt xva fitM i>6x>f*t rii^fn, 

''Ilftt{4r <{ miirr, 

ThU omen tlcleo, svho seas preacot, takes nponWaell 
to interpret, and aaya U ugiutlct that Lirssea ahaUmurn 
and pu&libthe luliort, who. It seems, «ere represented 
by the wbiie gooM. Qy tbe way, ilomer nakee Itcten 
nther thaa UcneUn* Interpret this omen, pMibty to 
arold naUng the go<>d man Indirectly reproaitaUswUe ' 
by thU IflterpretatioB, for dtrneUus seems to hare 
forgotten or furglrra all that w w put, and tlwy iheia 
lived very well together U may be uked tahy the 
Crock* lot ked upon U>e omens that appeared on their I 
right to l>« pTuspetous, and the Umaris on tliose that ' 
eppeored on their left to be so F Thu ^urstloo, though, ' 
at first sight. It may appear (rlrolous, U of so great 
roosequonce to tbe uaderstandlog many passage* both i 
in the Creek and ttoraaa auttion, that I really think It I 
eery well drserrea to be discussed. The first thing to | 
be ron^Jered Is, that tbe Greek* and Roiaani did not I 
turntbelr faces towards the same quarter of thebrseena j 
w hen they took tbrlr stand In tHdr augural ceceioo. 
nles, tlio tonner turning their* to the tnrth, and the 
litter their* to the eaat But this deserre# somelUng 
raore tlian abare assertion. Ilomer, wbo Is aiway* a 
rcllgiou* obwrrrr of ibs cirenKules U hU cuuntiy, 
nakes Ilrctor reprimand Poljdamas for adrWng him ' 
to attend to the flight of birds, and sap he carea not 
whether tliey fly to the right, that is, to (U cut. or to 
the left, that Is to the west, 

~-TM<C(i>otar(ieV>*>l 
tr/ fel Iifc' Iwn *{♦» aJ e^ <«C*» »s 

ISr’ If* •(•cei}* »S‘*'**’ 

It may not |«>*m.ty be to easily allowed thst the 11^ 
laaot, upon these oo-asloos, turned tiiclr fare* towards 
tbe eui 1 say lUt bemuse 1 rttoembef to hate seew 
tho routrary asserted by a Trry learned man, f mean 
Darter, la bU Nutr* upon Uorac«( ba there wyn 
••ceu* qui preuulciit le* aiUjilcrf, toumotenf (uu.ours 
Is fUag# vento mU) i" and aUU* aftetbe ails,“f*U 
a touJewTS rts ubaertt de Drta« par tea Uumalw^ Sana 
quit y alt lainals ru aueun ckai grmrrd ( et C est ha* 
xerti* si cwasiabte, luo m scauruit ttpLiotr al 
cocusjw autrraieat bout let peswgee dee anrien*, «« i> 


[book TJ. 

i howercr oa the ground, winch lie pnes^ wij 
ftccooQpamed him, s&id was aa omen, that per- 


est parle de cc* matierc*.’* £rTOrt la authors of kibe 
merit are of litUecousequcnre, but when ushered lakr 
the world under the sanction of a came drserredly 
famoai forcriticsj leandog, they are elthn ukra («« 
truths, or at best pass nncontradictcd. That thU b aa 
error will appear to a dcmonstratlurv from the |» 
followlDg passages of those two orarlca of the Rtioaa 
history, Ury and £loo}*iua of Ilaiicamagaua Tbe 
finl, speaking of tbe [oauguratlon of Suma t'ompiliui, 
Angur ad Uram ciu^ rapite Telatosedea ctrpit 
dextri^ mann baculum sine undo aduarvm teora*, quea 
Biaara appellarenuiL lode, ohl, proepectn lo urim 
agtomikue capU,D«M ptecsUa>iesiAwiaah oiWsto id 
orrasum dctrrtaioarlt, dextrtw ad tncrUlem pants, 
lavas ad seplentrloeem esse dlxlf In Uu* diiUliin 
then we find the south was on tus right band, and the 
north ou hla Wn, consequently his lac* was tumni to 
(hscast. UiunyalusofllaUrarnannauoloitlyrD&firtca 
this, but gltea scveril rtasona why the augurs, upon 
these uTC&sluM, turned their face* to ih* raiL The 
first it Uus, Ml aafilca fUt Srrt ea/ttefii spev* »**•* 

i fiiictiie* fft watakas, lA* dA.*i •* *•*« 
ftf»3 y.tMVaj s«! rUbw, MaJ amita ei/uatir ct sal 
JaKatm t<S ■•C/sw fi(>d*<a* V «• *f<l *el( >iis 
ifssfit tots sdwey lUas, tetl h‘ sfsyvs, VskPu •flajsi.e 
«^s iyasttos •ssk.'hMs •.sir/M. Tbir reasc**, aouriUrg 
to the sytteia of astronomy then la vegue, was a very 
plausible one, (hat U,b«<aues the hrasrnly hodlr* legs* 
their motion from the east. To this 1 shall add iba 
reason glvea by the same author, why the UimssiS 
looked upon the iigblalng that appeared eft the VI 
hand, as » happy omen. 1 mruUua this net sbly te 
coufins w hat has hern said, but aW to show that e ps* 
sage in N trgU, which, like many others, la looked eyua 
aap«vtlrai,ls,W*Uiem, mrrtlyhlslwlrak DI«s}smS 
say* that Ascanlus, lbs Son of .Iness, bring WsWgvd 
by the Tuscans, under MrsenUus, and upv« ths puuh 
of making a sally, prsjed to Ju}<ltrr, and to Ike rnt«f 
the gods , to seisd ijm a happy omen j epow wkkb, they 
sisy, the sky being vlear, tl UghttBeduft bis UA. k*w 
kt ua se« what use h Irgll has taada of tUs tisJ tk>e, 
Asranlus Is besieged by Ih* U*tul*«* suiJ Tusrs#^ 
romuaaded byTunu* aud blrwoUiiat he I* UswAed 
by ReUKslus, but, b«f.eS ha takes rrxpg* *>1 hta, to 
prsys to Jupitrr to faroar bis reap feMes/ I pna Ikw 
aclap cd thunder was heard onlhe UA, wWie Um sky 
waickar, 

•* atoto. n swU c*uw *• ssfw mtma 

Tbla U told alowwt to U« same weeds by the Cr*sb 
Uitoetas, foaii •-'{••S s-wvs •• s.s Jjwfsjor ae«t*4« »« 

Ifowrter, I desire f ray to* W a*Xen*i«4 m \f I 

I incaiilbrUua lhalMrgJ took thss twssar* htos Iks- 
I ayslu*. f aoi frry seuslhie that <h« <.<•>* kk>n«ue 
I sprskaot Ike sesrnkuBdrnlfia asA fvsVy J.iMa ysss, s* 
of the jrar Ihea jffseol, to th* pcsfasf to U* *«»*«';• 
Oaudiua f>»rw M lto,se«Mod Uae, asd fa.r«*»to fkw 
I Vsiag evMuls | and lhal ISouatoS uR* iw, ta kw tos sf 
qtrgl^ Uai.deslfUleg toestoen tofUwas w*-» 

, \«a, whom ha wsl a* Athaas. ssuaUtwe 

I Ml of the M.I, he died a tUMd-eloa*, ta. fW-* 

amfCw LusttUws kstog haw fs-e 

sajV, that Augwlos wsut tola tto »ato to Ito •?''•*< ■ 
th*y*af, to wh-h it Ayw.iia had H 8to«f ■sr**'^ 
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tended sometMng great, and above a private 
ttation, something illustrious, though toilsome ; 
for other birds attack the eagle chiefly when 
she is sitting upon the ground. He added that 
the omen foretold nothing lucrative, because, 
when the eagle preys, she is generally upon the 
wing.' While therefore he was oflering sacri- 
fice upon this occasion, the god plainly signified 
to him, that he ought neither to seek the com- 
mand, nor, if they chose him, to accept it ; and 
this was the issue of the affair. However the 
army assembled, and they all agreed to choose 
a single person to command them : this there- 
fore being determined, they proposed him: 
when it was manifest they would .choose him, 
if any one put the question, he rose up, and 
spoke as follows : 

“ Gentlemen ! as I am a man, I take a plea- 
sure in the honour you design me, and return 
jou thanks for it ; I also beseech the gods to 
give me an opportunity of being the occasion 
of some advantage to you : but I cannot think 
it will be any either to you or myself to give 
me the preference, when a Lacedajmonian is 
present : on the contrary, if you should want ! 
their assistance in any thing, you will, by this 
means, be the less entitled to it. Neither do 
I look upon this as a thing altogether safe for 
me to engage in ; for I am sensible they never 
ceased making war upon my country, till they 
made the whole city acknowledge, that the 
Lacedaemonians were the masters of Athens, 
as well as of the rest of Greece : however, up- 
on this acknowledgment, they desisted, and 
immediately raised the siege of that city. If, 
therefore, I, who am sensible of this, should 
seem, where I have it in my power, to invali- 
date their authority, I have reason to fear that 
I should very soon be taught my duty. As to 
your opinion, that the command of a single 
person will leave less room for contest, than 
that of many, be assured that, if you choose an- 
, other, you shall find I will not oppose him ; 
for I look upon it, that, in war, whoever op- 
poses his commander, opposes his own safety : 
* whereas, if you choose me, I shall not be 


Bills, which, in Wia fasti consulares, is the TSSd of Rome, 
and that he returned to Rome the next year. All that 
I mean by what 1 have said, is that both the poet and 
the historian took tl\e passage from the history of Rome. 

’ "Av S’ IfiLi VX!)<rS£, cuK at ^aufiairaifa ti tita tS^cirt 
nai i/i7t xai IfM ax^iiiitn. D’ Ablancourt has left oat 
this sentence. 
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surprised, if you find others, who will be of- 
fended both at you and me.” 

After he had said this, much greater num- 
bers than before rose up, and said, he ought to 
take upon him the command. And Agasias 
the Stymphalian alleged it would be ridiculous 
to suppose what was mentioned to be true j 
because, atkiiy rate, the Lacedaemonians might 
as well be angry, if, when they met to sup to- 
gether, they did not elioose a Laeedmmonian 
for their president; for, says he, if that is the 
case, neither ought we, it seems, to beeaptuins, 
because we lue Arcadians. Upon this the as- 
sembly showed by their murmur that they ap- 
proved of what they said. 

Xenophon seeing it was necessary to enforce 
what he had alleged, advanced and - went on. 
“ But, gentlemen ! that you may know all the 
circumstances of this affair, I swear by all the 
gods and goddesses, that, after I was acquaint- 
ed with your resolutions, I sought by saerlfice 
to know whether it were for your advantage to 
confer this command upon me, and for mine to 
accept it : and the gods signified to me, by the 
victims, in so clear a manner that the most ig- 
norant man could not mistake it, that I ought 
to decline the command.” Upon this they 
chose Cheirisophus, who, after he was chosen, 
came forward and said, “ Be assured, gen- 
tlemen ! I should Iiave given you no opposi- 
tion, if your choice had fallen upon another. 
But,” says he, “you have done a service to 
Xenophon by not choosing him, since Di.xip- 
pus has lately accused him to Anaxibus, in the 
strongest manner he was able, though I en- 
deavoured all I could to silence him.’’ Cheiri- 
sophus added that he thought Anaxibus would 
rather desire Timasion of Dardanus, who had 
served under Clearchus, for his colleague, than 
himself, though he was a Lacediemonian. 
“ But,” says he, “ since you have made choice 
of me I shall endeavour, on my part, to do you 
all the service in my power. In the mean- 
time, be ready to sail to-morrow, if the weather 
is favourable. Heraclea is the port we must 
all endeavour to arrive at. When we are 
there we will consider of what we have farther 
to do.” 

^ II. The next day they weighed anchor with 
a fair wind, and sailed two days along the 
coast : and, in their passage, saw the Jasonian 
shore, where the ship Argo is said to have 
come to land ; and the mouths of several rivers ; 
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first that of the • Thermoden t then of the 
* Halys, and, afterwards that of the * Parthe- 
mus and having sailed by the last^ they ar- 
nved at * Hmclea, a Greek city, and a cotony 
of the Meganans, situated in the country of 
the ilaryatidenians. They came to anchor 
near to the peninsula of Acberusias, where 
Hercules is said to have descended to bnng up 
Cerberus, and where they show, at this day, a 
chasm, two stadia in depth, as a monument of 
his descent The inhabitants of Heraeleaj 
sent the Greeks three thousand medimni ofj 
barley meal, and two thousand ceramiaofwine, 
as hospitable presents, with twenty oxen, and 
one hundred sheep Here the nver Lycus, 
about two hundred feet broad, runs through the 
plain 

The soldiers being assembled, deliberated ! 
whether they should proceed the rest of the I 
way tdl they were out of the £tmne, by land I 
or by sea , when Lycon of Achaia ming up, I 


' T4 Thii rlr«r, alter l(tusrec«ir«4 

nujr ether*, runt throogh a pltlo nUed neAlMyra 
fonnerty (nbtblud by the Amuena, tod (be a CtUt to(« 
tbt Cuxlae ce*. 

* Tm'AAwer ThU rtrer, Slrtho etye, bum 

from (bo bed* of Mlt, tbrougU wb eb It rune, art 
•Imp* •< MTo/f A !(• adds that iu loorce b in Ut« 
QrrtUr Cnpp^oeia und, upon (bu ocuuioo, Ariha 
bltnes llerodotui ror saying U flowt from (be Mutb, 
wbenu It romes, u be *ayi, (ron the cuL Tbb rirer 
(otnertjr parted the PenUn and Lyditaetppiret. Tour 
Defort says ttUs couBtryb so fuUoF fu&sU tbstU b 
to be round lathe Ugh rosdt, and ploughed lands. 

*T«vn»{9uw« The Fa^sulus rises, arcnrdlog to 
Strabo, In FapblagoiUa, and derlres Its usme frvu the 
cheerful mes^u'i through wluch It ruoa, 

4 £ir lIjasMer llersclea was aurlently a rlty of 
great cODUderaUoo, and In alllanre hIUi Rome, tin UU 
thndstcs made bunseU master of it by corrtipUog Lan*> 
chus, one of their msgbtrates, whicii furslshed Cotta, 
who serred under LuruUus w (h a prrteore both W 
plundering It, and reducing It to ashes, for nh ehbeua* 
deterred]/ censored St hb return tulloDie, ICodStra* 
bomahea IleraeleatobsTa been a/oloay of the Idle, 
tisns, bat Xeoupl on teems to deserre most credit, since 
he b supported by Du>dorus Siculus, f^usanlas, aud 
many other authors of the best note llersclea wts sT 
terwards called by the modem Greeks, to ubvot it b«. 
longed, 1 coderacbl, and by the Turks, U wbose |M«aet. 
si oUnowU,£regri There are many isedsis to be seen 
attbUday,(orm«rly struclcby thta diy In booour of the 
Itoman emperor* with a Hercules on the rsterae, by 
ubkhlleppeanthatbe wai the p»Uou of 111 and wbm 
Cotta took It, there was a sUtne ^ Hcrctile* la the nsT 
gstpUce, with all hU atulbuteeof gold. Dutltwest 
geotoefred, that this was the Credao, not the LgypUea 
Hercules, from ubom Dtodurut bte^us vheerrea the 
Creeks borrowed most of the great acUeu* whkh they 
asalWd to their llircvlrt. 
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said, "I ‘wonder, gentlemen* atoorgencnls, 
for not endeavouring to find money for us to 
buy provisions, for the presents we have r*. 
cetred will not subsist the army three dajt, 
neither is there any place," says he, ‘ frun 
whence we can supply ourselves. My advice 
therefore is, that we demand of the mhatitanb 
of Heradea no less than three thousand ‘era* 
cenes ” Another said a months pay, no leu 
than ten thousand and that ‘'we ought to 
choose ambassadors, and send them immcdi* 
atcly to the town while we were assembled, to 
the end we might know what ansvvxr they 
thought proper to rclum, and (hercupoa con- 
sider what measures to take * Upon this they 
proposed sending, as ambassadors, first Chem- 
eophus, because they had chosen him for ibcit 
general, and some named Xenophon. But 
both these declined it obsoluCcly, for they 
concurred in opimon, that they ought not to 
constrain a Greek city, in friendship with them, 
to supply them with any thing against their 
' uilL IVhen (bey found these were unwilling 
to go, they sent B)con of Achau, Collimachui 
of ParrWie, and Agasiaa of Stynphalus. 
These, going to the town, informed the mbs 
bitants of the resolutions of the army it vrai 
said Lycon even added threats, if they did not 
comply With all tbcir demands. The inhabi- 
tants hearing this, said they would conudet of 
it, and immediately removed all their 'cflVcU 
out of the country, and earned all their provi 
sions into the town at tbo same tune ihs 
gates wcni shut, and men in arms appeared up- 
on the walls. 

Hereupon, the authors of these disturbances 
accused the generals of having defeated the 
design , and the Arcadians and Actuuans as- 
sembled together, (they were chieily headed 
by Callimachus the Tarrhatiart, and Lfcoa (he 
> Aclmui They said it was a shame that ons 
Aihuuan, who brought no form lo the annjr 
should have the command both of the I'clo- 
ponncsiacis and Ltcc-dxcaouMt. Thtf *a;4 
they bad the labour, and Olvera (he prvCt.-.- 
whtch was the less to be sulfertd, because tU 
prcservatioo of the army was owing to ihcuij 
fur they uid the .eViraJians and .(Uha.a&« had 
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preserved it, and that the rest of the army was 
nothing; (and it was true the Arcadians and 
Achaians made above half the army) if; there- 
fore, they were wise, they ought to assemble, 
and having chosen their own generals, to march 
by themselves, and endeavour to get some 
booty. This was resolved : and those Arca- 
dians and Achaians, who served under Cheiri- 
sophus, leaving him and Xenophon, joined to 
the rest, and chose their own generals, to the 
number of ten. These they voted to execute 
whatever should be approved of by the majo- 
rity. Here, therefore, ended the generalship 
of Cheirisophus, the sixth or seventh day after 
he was chosen. 

Xenophon was inclined to march in their 
company, looking upon that as safer than for 
every^one to travel by himself ; but Neon, who 
had been informed by Cheirisophus, that Ole- 
ander, the Lacedaemonian ® governor of By- 
zantium, said he would come to the port of 
Calpe, with some galleys, persuaded him to go 
by himself. He gave him this advice to the 
end that none should partake of this oppor- 
tunity, but only they, with their own soldiers, 
should g6 on board the galleys j and Cheiriso- 
phus, partly discouraged at what had happened, 
and partly through the hatred he, from that 
time, conceived against the army, permitted 
Xenophon to do as he thought fit. The latter 
had some thoughts also of leaving that part of 
the army that remained with him, and of sail- 
ing away ; but while he was offering sacrifice 
to Hercules the Conductor, and consulting that 
god, whether it were better for him to march 
on with the rest of the soldiers, or to leave 
them, the god signified, by the victims, that he 
should go on with them. By this means the 
army was divided into three bodies : the first 
consisted of Arcadians and Achaians, being 
above four thousand five hundred in number, 
all heavy-armed men ; the second, of fourteen 
hundred heavy-armed men, and seven hundred 
targeteers, belonging to Cheirisophus, the last 
being Thracians, who had served under Clear- 
chus ; and the third of seventeen hundred 
hea\’y-armed men, and three hundred targe- 
teers, who followed Xenophon ; the horse, 
which amounted to about forty, were solely 
commanded by him. 


8 'AjacrTiff. * el C:to Aatxl^xijjuuaii iU to:. 

jreXiif ixTiuxctAua, HaxpocratioD. 


The Arcadians, having furnished themselves 
with ships from the inhabitants of Heraclea, 
first set sail, that, by falling upon the Bithy- 
nians unawares, they might get the greater 
booty. With this view they landed in the 
port of Calpe, situated about the middle of 
“ Thrace. Cheirisophus, leaving Pleraclea, tra- 
velled through the country; but when he 
arrived in Thrace, he kept near the sea, be- 
cause he was in an ill state of health; and 
Xenophon, having provided himself with ships, 
landed upon the confines of Thrace, and of the 
territory of Herdclea, and from thence, marched 
through the middle of the country, 

III. In what manner, therefore, the general- 
ship of Cheirisophus was abrogated, and the 
Greek army divided, has been already related. 
The actions of each of them were as follows : 
the Arcadians, landing by night at the port of 
Calpe, marched to the next villages, at the 
distance of about fifty stadia from the sea. 
When it was light, each of their generals led 
his own division to a village, and, where any of 
the villages seemed larger than the rest, they 
marched in a body formed of two divisions : at 
the same time they fixed upon a hill where 
they were all to re-assemble ; and, as their 
irruption was unexpected, they '“took many^ 
slaves, besides great numbers of cattle. 

The Thracians who escaped, got together : 
for, being targeteers, many of them made their 
escape from the Greeks, who were heavy- 
armed men. Being now assembled in a body, 
they first attacked the division commanded by 
Sraicres, one of the Arcadian generals, while 
he was upon his march to the place of rendez- 
vous with a considerable booty. For some 
time, the Greeks fought as they marched ; but, 
while they were passing a valley, the Thra- 
cians put them to flight, and killed Smicres 
with all his men. They also defeated another 
division commanded by Hegesander, one of the 
ten generals, eight only escaping; and with 
them hlegesander himself. The rest of the 
1 generals came to the place of rendezvous, some 


9 T-?f ‘J'lixr,;. TlicEe arc the Tliracians, who, as 
Herodotus says, having settled in Asia, were called 
Bitliyuians. He adds, that they were driven out of 
Thrace by Uie Teucriana and Mysians. 

10 HijiigaXsKTO. Sui. 

das. Phavorinus. So that I cannot think the word 
co/f<’5'o, made" use of by both the Latin translators, so 
proper upon this occasion. 
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With difficulty, and others without any at nlL 
The Thracians, after this adi’antage, ga>e 
notice to one another, and assembled^ with 
great resolution, in the night . and as soon as 
It was day, great numbers of horse and targe, 
teers were drawn up round the hiU, upon which 
the GteeUs were encamped, and their num. 
hers continually increasing, they attacked the 
heavy armed men, with great security ; for (he 
Greeks had neither archers, darters, or horse ; 
while the others, advancing with their light- 
armed men. and horse, lanced their darts, and 
when the Greeks ofiered to attack them, re- 
treated With ease, and assailing them m dif- 
ferent places, gave several wounds, without 
s'ereiving any, so that the Greeks could not 
stir from the place, and were at last debarred 
from water by the 'riiracians. Being reduced 
to great extremity, terms of occommodabon 
were proposed, and other things were agreed 
upon t hut the Thracians refused to give bos- 
tages, which (he Greek# insisted on. This 
put a stop to the treaty , and this iras jhe 
situation of the Arcadian*. 

In the meantime. Cbeinsophus, morcbiog 
with safety along the coast, amved at the port 
of Cilpe. IVliile Xenophon was upon tus 
march through the middle of the country, tus 
hone, who were upon the scout, met with 
some ambassadors, who were travelling the 
rtsid. When they were brought to Xenopben, 
he asked them, whether they had any where 
heard of another Greek arm). These men 
informed him of everything that had passed; 
that the Greeks were actually besieged upon a 
biU, and that the whole army of the Thraewna 
had surrounded them on all sides. Upon this 
he ordered the men to be stneUy guar^, that 
he might use theta as gvddcs, where it was 
necessary ; and having placed bis icoiUs, be 
assembled the soldiers, and spoke to them as 
follows 

“ Gentlemen 1 part of the Arcadiani ire 
slain, and the rest besieged upon a bilk It is 
my opinion, that if these are dciuojcd, all 
hopes of our own safety arc desperaU, the 
enemy being so numerous, and so much 
emboldened by their succcis. The best thing 
therefore, we can do, is immediately to march 
to their relief that if they arc suU «l«e» we 
may have ibcu assistance in baUle, lathec 
than, by bung left alone, bo alone exposed to 
the danger of it. Let us, ibcrcfure, for the 
present, march on ull suppcr-luce, and (heft 
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encamp , and while we are upon out maich, 
let Timasion, with the horse, advance before, 
keeping us stiU in sigh^ and reconnoitre lie 
country, to prevent surprise.” At the same 
Qise, he sent those of the Lght-arnjed mca, 
who were most prepared for expeditioD, to the 
sides and tops of the hiU^ with otiets if they 
saw any Using to give notice. He ordned 
them also to set fire to every combustible 
thmg they met with. “ For," says he, “ we 
have no place to IJy to it is a great way back 
to Heraclea, a great way through the country 
to Chrysopohs, and the enemy is near at bond. 
Indeed, it u not for from the port of CaJpc, 
where we conclude Chemsophus is amvrd, if 
he has met with no accident, but, when wo 
are there, we shall find nciihcr ships to tran- 
sport us, nor prpvuions to subsist us even for 
one day. However, if those who are besieged 
should pensh, it will be more disadvantageous 
for us to horard a battle in conjunction with 
the troops belonging to Cbeinsophus only, 
than, if they axe preserved, to jom all ou* 
forces, and make our preservation a commoa 
concern. But Ictus go with this resolution, 
either to die with honour, upon Uu» occasion, 
or perform the greatest of actions in pre. 
serving so many Greeks. Potubly. God Las 
ordained this with & design ol humUmg (hue 
who magnified their prudence, os supenot to 
ours, and of rendering us, who derive all our 
hopes from the gods, mote renowned thaa 
they Follow then your leaders, and be attco- 
tive to the orders you receive, that jou lusf 
obey them,* 

IVhcn he hod toxd this, he put hunMlf at 
tbcir bead. The hone, spreading tbcmsclve* J 
over the country, u far as was proper, set dr* 
to every thing vvhcrc they passed, and the 
targeteers, marching abreast upon (he rail, 
nenccs, set fire also to every thmg they found 
conabusuble, aa did the army also to what ihe 
otbert happened to leaver to timl the whv.* 
country acemed in a blue, and the ansy 
•ppeareJ V cry rmmereua. 11 hen it 
they encamped on a lull, and dutoiered dt 
enemyk fire*, from whom they vrtt disisat 
about forty stadia ) upon ihu they ** 
many firca at they could. But when *hey^ 
tupped, orders were given that all 
shouid immcdiaUly be put outi and Ui-i 
placed guards they vvent to alerp. Tt* 
morning, by break of day, a/ier d*f k*l 
laroked the gods, iley jut ihetuHlirt “ 
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Tie vicams being favoHrablc, the Arcadians 
also foIlo\i ed him, and they buned the greatest 
part of the dead, where each of them lay, (for 
their bodies having lain five days, there was 
no possibility of bringing them away) some of 
them they removed out of the roads, and, lay- 
ing them in a heap, buried them with all the 
decency that their present circumstances would 
admit of As for those whose bodies could 
not be found, they erected a large ‘ cenotaph. 
With a great funeral pile, which tbeycroirned 
with garlands Havingperfomed these things 
they returned to their camp and after they 
had supped, went to rest. The ne-vt day there 
Was a general meeting of the soldiers, (they 
were chiefly assembled by Agasias of Slym- 
phalus one of the captains, and Hieronymius 
of Etis, a captain also, and by the oldest Ar- 
cadian officers) in which they came to this re- 
solution, that, forthe future, whoever proposed 
dividing the army should be punished with 
death , that the array should march m the same 
disposition It was in before, and (bat the sacue 
general* should coraoiand. Cheintophus hav. 
ing lost hia life by a medicine be took m a 
feier, Keon the Asinsan succeeded bicn. 

A(tet this Xenophon rising up, said, •* Gen- 
tlemen ' It seems w e are under a necessity both 
of tratcliing by land, for we base no ships, and 
of marching away immediately, for, ifwc stay. 
We shall wont provisions. \Vc, therefore, sb^l 
ofler sacrifice , lo the mean time, if, upon any 
oiber occasion, you were prepared to light, 
prepare yourselves for it now, for the enemy 
hole resumed their courage. ” After this, the 
generals olfered sacnficc in the prcstoco of1 
Arexion of Arcadia, tbe pntst for Sdaoua of 
Ambracin bad hired a ship, and made hi* es- 
cape from Jieraclea. But the rictiraa they 
sacrificed concerning their departure were not 
favourable , so they staid there that day and 
tome had the confidcDce lo report, that Xeno- 


1 KwitKtM, u th* rant nanntr wt fir4 !« Tiuier 
diJrs that the Atbri laoi. Id Ibt ruorrat of lb« flrtt vf 

Ihrir n untr;m»n, wbotrrrt Sllltd Jo tie PwlopcuB*. 
slaa war, l>e,i<lFi a r. Iba tor errrf tribf, rsrrinl alto M 
vmpiy > ni> la hmour to 0 « tnrinorr at Iboao wbutt bo- 
din could n- 1 bt (uuciL \ irgil bat tiaiulatedtia Greek 
word Sr tumtUtu fM«t< (otbt idird P“ok, nire^ie 
Mj« Aad[< loarba lud lalMd aa CDplj aiooiUB«D((0 tbo 
S)a>m of Ilnur, 
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phon, being desirous to bmld a city there, had 
preiailed upon the pnest to declare that the 
nctims Were not fai Durable to ihcit departure, 
irpon this, Xenophon ordered a herald to pub- 
lish that any one, who was willing, might ba 
, present at the sacrifice tbe next day, and ihst, 
if there w as any pnest among (hem, he should 
also attend, and assist in inspecting the ne- 
tuns , he oSered sacnfice accordingly ui the 
presence of great numbers , and, though nclims 
were three tunes saenfleed concerning tbete 
departure, still they w ere not favourable Thu 

( gave the soldiers great concern ; for the pro- 
visions they had brought with them acre ali 
, consumed, and there was no market near. 

I Hereupon they te-asserDblcd, and Xenophon 
I said, Gentlemen I the victims you see, are 
not yet favourable to our departure, at the 
same time, 1 see you are in want of prarttions; 

It IS necessary, therefore, la my opinion, to 
oOer sacnfico concerning this " Gcion which 
one of tbe men, rising up, said, “ It u with 
reason the victim* do not fHiourcurdrpiirturer 
I for a ship coming m ycsterdiy by acevdent, I 
usdofvrmedtfcat Clcaiidcr, the Laeediccnonun 
governor of Bytancium, designed to corns 
hither from thence with transport* and gsllirs.” 
Upon this they all concluded to stay for bun, 
However they could not avoid going out to get 
provisions conrermng which he again offirid 
sacnfice three times, and still the victims were 
not favourable, (be soldien now came to 
Xenophon a tent, complaining tbey had no 
prorisiont bathe toidthem be would not lead 
them out, while the victims foibade lU 

I Tbe next day ho saenfierd again, and, It I 
being • general cuRcern, cimoit all tbe army J 
crowded round the saenficet but (be victlmt I 
' iVlf sboif. Stiff the gcncrtlt did not think fit 
to lead out the army, howerrr tbey callrd ibcm 
tpgelber, and Xenophon saul, ‘'i’oisiUy tbs 
enemy may be assembled in a body, and, ilea 
wc shall bo under a Mccc»*iiy of fighlii g i ifi 
therefore, wo leave our hoggage in iho place vf 
iirengih, and march out prejattd to fight. 
possible tbe victim* may be wore faiourablo.* 

Tbo soldien, hcaiu'g thi«, cned out it »*» 
no purpose to lead ihrro to (be ] We te teeo’ 
boiic<{, but that they ought immeduttly to utfrf 
sacrifice. They had no victim* hit i « 
bought some oxen out of s mt, at J 
then) , and Xenophon begged of tTr*r>«^ 
Arradun, to tbotr an r*rftf*lfce*J, if tl- * 
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tifice promised any thing. Notwithstanding 
this the victims were not favourable. 

Here Neon, who had succeeded Cheiriso- 
phus, seeing the men oppressed with want, 
was desirous to gratify them, and, having found 
out a man belonging to Heraclea, w’ho said he 
was acquainted with some villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, where they might get provisions, 
ordered proclamation to be made, that whoever 
was willing might go out to supply themselves, 
there being a guide ready to conduct them. 
Upon this two thousand men went out of the 
camp with javelins, leather bags, sacks, and 
other vessels. While they were in the villages 
dispersed in plunder, some horse, belonging 
to Pharnabazus, first fell upon them ; these 
were come to the assistance of the Bitbynians, 
designing, jointly with them, to hinder, if 
possible, the Greeks from penetrating into 
Phrygia. This body of horse killed no less 
than five hundred of the Greeks : the rest fled 
to a mountain. 

The news of this defeat was brought to the 
camp by one of those who escaped. Xeno- 
phon, since the victims were not favourable 
that day, taking an ox out of one of the carts 
(for there were no other victims) sacrificed it, 
and then went out to their relief with all the 
men who were not above forty years of age ; 
and, having brought off the rest; they returned 
to the camp. It rvas now near sunset, and the 
Greeks ate their supper in great consternation ; 
when, on a sudden, some Bitbynians, coming 
up through the thickets, surprised the advanced 
guard, and, killing some of them, pursued the 
rest to the camp ; and, the alarm being given, 
all the Greeks ran to their arms. But it was 
not thought advisable to pursue the enemy, or 
leave their camp in the night ; for the country 
was full of thickets ; so they lay that night up- 
on their arms, taking care effectually to rein- 
force their out-guards. 

V. In this manner they passed the night. 
The next day, as soon as it was light, the gen- 
erals led them to the place of strength, and the 
army followed, with their arms and baggage, 
and before noon they had dug a trench quite 
across the neck of land that leads to the pro- 
montory, and fortified the whole length of it 
with palisades, leaving three gates. In the 
meantime a ship arrived from Heraclea, laden 
with barley-meal, cattle, and wine. Xenophon 
rising early offered sacrifice concerning an ex- 


pedition against the enemy, and the first victim 
was favourable. When the sacrifice was near 
an end, Arexion of Parrhasie, the priest, saw 
an eagle on the favourable side, and called out 
to Xenophon to lead on. After the men had 
passed the trench, they stood to their arms, and 
the generals ordered proclamation to be made, 
that the soldiers, as soon as they had dined, 
should march with their arms, leaving those 
who had care of the baggage, and the slaves be- 
hind. All the rest went out except Neon j for 
it was thought most advisable to leave him to 
command those who remained in the camp ; 
but, when the captains and soldiers were about 
to leave them, they were ashamed to stay be- 
hind, while the rest marched out ; so they left 
only those who were above five and forty years 
of age.^ These, therefore, staid in the camp, 
and the rest marched forward. Before they 
had gone fifteen stadia, they came to the dead 
bodies, and, * extending one of their wings up- 
on a single line, where the first of them lay, 
they buried all those that fell within the line. 
After they had buried these as they marched 
along, they formed a line of the other wing, 
where the first of the bodies lay unburied, and 
in the same manner buried those that fell m 
their way : and when they came to the road 
that led from the villages, where the dead 
bodies lay in heaps, they brought them all to- 
gether, and buried them. 

It being now past noon, they marched clear 
of the villages, and, while the men were em- 
ployed in taking whatever provisions they met 
with within reach of the line, on a sudden 
they discovered the enemy marching over some 
hUls opposite to them. Their army was dis- 
posed in a line, and very numerous both in horse 
and foot ; for Spithridates and Rathines were 
there with the forces they had received from 
Pharnabazus, As soon as the enemy saw the 
Greeks, they halted at the distance of about 
fifteen stadia. Upon this, Arexion the Greek 
priest, immediately offered sacrifice, and the 


2 Tsjy eu^o^v tcu xi^otTos xma tcvs ot^i^tcus 

tpavivTtts eJS-ccTTfl, crxvTa: oroffov; ET£Aa/4jSavE to 

I very much suspect that cv^av tou xegaror 
aeif,<raa-9-at siguiSes to extend oue of the wings of an 
army upon a line ; but, as I do nut find this sense of tlia 
expression supported by the authority of any author, or 
lexicon, though I have consulted many, 1 onlyoCeritaa 
a conjecture, and leave it to the consideration of tho 
learned. 
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very first wcum was favourable TIjcti Xe. 
nopbon said to the generals, “ Gentlemen ' it 
IS my opinion that we ought to place some 
bodies of reserve behind the line of battle, to 
sustain It, if necessary, and that the enemy when 
disordered may be received by these bodies of 
reserve, that will be fresh and in order All 
this met with general approbation ** t)o you 
therefore," continues he, “advance against the 
enemy, that now w e have seen them, and been 
seen by them, we may not stand still, and 1 
will form the bodies of reserve in the tear, in 
the manner you approve of, and follow jou • 
Upon this the generals advanced m silence, 
and Xenophon hav ing separated from the man) 
body, the three hindmost ranks, consisting of 
about two hundred men each, placed one, com- 
maiided by Samolas of Acbaia, behind the right 
wing, another of which Pynas of Arcadia bad 
the command, behind the centre , and the thiri^ 
commanded by Fbrasias, an Athenian, behind 
the left wing, these bad orders to follow the bne 
of battle at the distance of about one hundred 
feet, As they marched on, those in (be front 
coming to u t^ley, * that was large and ditScuIc 
to pass, halted, hot knowing whether it was 
passable or not, and an order was given for all 
the generals and captains to come up to the 
front, Xenophon wondered what should stop 
their march , but, os soon as he heard the order, 
be rode up in all haste As soon os the olfi 
cers were got together, Sophxnctus, the oldest 
of the generals, said it * was not advisable to 
pass a valley of such difficulty , but Xenophon, 
uiisvvcnng with some earnestness, said, 

1 1>T( lacij fuyiiXu, 1 nonot »r])rQT« of ta« <n>r<l 
0 lut, Mhicb bath LeunclaTlus aud UutclunwD h**« 
tnade use of u;«n thU occasion fur »•«*, i I am rtry 
EdiiiUo that •»*»! tigoiSlet laltM, but I do wt look 
upon that to bo the tl^&cMion o( the wor<t in thb 
}>Stice, because ho tcUs us uftirn eras, that there w m a 
bridge over this >*s»r, which I am sure U, In tio decree, 
sppUcaUe to solfiu, partlcularir, rince he tails it »«•« 
n hich addition j>uU It out ol all doubt that S«. 
mgt rpau, la P AbloDcourt, Is Improper, iluce loeagt 
Is • dimmutlve. 1 have called it a Tijirf, la w hfch ( 
ant tui]>orte<l by lltavonnus, who espUlui tba word 
la that sense , a v** • vm 

a 'On S*« 1 afire wilh HutcU** 

son, that fctrpbauus and Murrtus had no rrasuo te dad 
laultwlththiireadln; J^ofurtherjheraUslteU (Mm 
scrip/urw, but I tUiok the phrase perfectly elr^aul. and 
of the saro* luru w ilh a paesa^ la Detsosthe&es, ^ 
edby Suh Us ^ k a al.Mienrao«e ' 

•»r sev • r saeactseeM I a«l«e»f v^> t.po»' 
which ocrasUiu SuUu »« j ULns the word la Ihls uaDiWT, ' 
•k" ^ a«< S^a.ia Ute/i ^ a n s r i. I 


tOOOK VI 

“ You know, gentlemen ' that I never wiU 
uigly sought dangers for }ou, because I am 
sensible jou want safety, more than glory, but 
this IS our present situation. Itis not possible 
for us to go hence without fighting, for if we 
do not engage the enemy, as soon as we oiTer to 
depart, they will pursue us, and fall upon us la 
our retreat Consider therefore with your, 
selves, whether it is better for us to attack 
them with our arms to cover u«, or to see them 
pursuing us, when we are defenceless, loa 
I know also that there is no honour to he got by 
dying from an enemy, while even cowards gain 
courage by pursuing, for which reason 1 bad 
ruber pursue with half the number of forces^ 
than retreat with tuice as msn 3 . Sesidei, I 
am confident that you yourselves do not * cx> 
pect the enemy will stand, if wc attack them ; 
but we are all sensible, that if wcrcure, they 
Wiil have courage enough to fcilmr os, ilon*. 
ever, to be on the other side, with a difficult 
valley tn our rear when »ft engage, is not 
that an advantage worth contending for? 
3Iay the enemy 'find every pastago open to 
[ (heir fiight ( u hcrcai the situation of the place 
ought to uistruct us that we can have no hope 
, of safety, but m victory I wonder any one 
should think this vullcy more dreadful thim so 
jOiuiy other places wo have passed through. 

' Shall we not find this very place, where ue 
now arc, difficult to march over, if wo do not 
overcome ibe borse ? \\ ill not the mounUins 
we have traversed be difficult to repast vriih 
such numbers of targetcers at our heels * ilut 
admit even that wc arrive at the sca.o<»avt m 


3 IntUsM'OMTboryaiactiuc* tbsvoct 
la U>v bctiluuiaa u? hU knUoy, wbrrc b« uyi, tbst h« 
Tii<w« tbe IVlttpoiuMUA »«r fur kU tulOrct. k«mi>«k« 
espcrtc 4 Uvruuklk«c>ftaur* Impuruac* ik«a oofk*- 
lufa it, U» »«*)«»•» rvlrtrfo., 

kl’Ott vklik lh« Ctrfk hbutls>t ub. 
term, *» b.* »«» •* 1 *^ ^ 

^mSInih t After «fkU 

Creeks, tk« IaUos tUo fsi« IkU sroM (a tU «u<i 
rpcvw M ir» iaJl» la lb* 

Wr isiflJ, lelta her sub-r, 

C( ttn* pwm* 

4 Tm >•( mt 

vrti TklssuUarrtfwUSa/ 

traopbuo, iksi ik* racBy uUykl ksi r kpe* •/ Wecf 
la» reirrst, »)11» kis »y>» a>rak *4 imm SwI w iv. 
Vary, Utkus dl<a(vrr 4 ty IJ Allsocaurli "J* »»*a/»s 
41M nous fiMluos U klM rru.p4/«* Own* 

0<sltl B« Kissrut past^M twin stU (*,**• SiSas«s* 
M trUrtSMul plutoL* 
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lafety, how ‘ large a valley is the Euxine sea ? 
Where we shall neither find ships to transport 
ns, or if we stay there, provisions to subsist us. 
And, if we make haste thither, we must haste 
abroad again to get provisions. We had better 
therefore fight, now we have eaten something, 
than to-morrow, when we are fasting. Gentle- 
men ! the sacrifices are favourable, the omens 
happy, and the victims assure us of success. 
Let us go on. Since the enemy have seen us 
all, they ought not to eat their supper with satis- 
faction, or encamp where they please.” 

Upon this the captains bid him lead on, and 
no one contradicted it : he therefore put him- 
self at their head, and ordered every man to 
pass the valley in his rank, for he thought it 
would be more expeditious for the army to pass 
over in a body, than if they filed off over 
the bridge, that lay across the valley. After 
they had passed it, Xenophon, coming up to 
the foremost ranks, said, “ Remember, gentle- 
men ! how many battles, with the assistance of 
the gods, you have gained, and what those are 
to expect who turn their backs upon the enemy. 
Consider also that we are at the gates of 
Greece. Follow Hercules your conductor, and 
exhort one another by name. There is a plea- 
sure in reflecting that whoever, upon this occa- 
sion, says or does any thing brave and glorious, 
.will be remembered by those whose applause 
he is ambitious of.” 

This he said as he rode along the raidcs: 
then put himself at the head of the line of bat- 
tle, and, having placed the targeteers upon the 
wings, he marched against the enemy. He had 
also ordered the heavy-armed men to carry their 
pikes on their right shoulders, till the trumpet 
Bounded ; then to present them, and move slowly 
on : and that none should run, when they pursu- 
ed. Upon this the word was given, “ Jupiter the 
preserver, and Hercules the conductor.” The 
enemy encouraged by the advantage of their 
post, stood their ground ; and, when our men 


5 IIoVuv TI yirei i -rims. Metliinks tills expression 
should have convinced the Latin translators that ya-ras 
was not, upon this occasion, to be translated by saltus. 
However, they have, I find, still adhered to it. Hut- 
chinson has said, “ qnantus tandem saltns ipse pontus 
est ?” And Leunclavius, “ qnantus quseso situs ipsum 
pelajfus Ponticum erit?” I expected D’Ablancourt 
would also have pursued this translation, and have 
said, “ quel bocage sera le PoufEuxin ?” But he has 
prudently avoided this absurdity, by leaving out the 
whole sentence 


drew near, the Greek targeteers shouted, and 
ran on before they were ordered. The enemy’s 
horse, with the body of Bithynians, advanced 
against them, and both together put the targe- 
teers to flight : but, when the line of battle, 
consisting of the heavy-armed men, marched 
briskly up to meet them, and, at the same time, 
the trumpet sounded, and the men sung “ the 
paean, then shouted and presented their pikes, 
they no longer stood their ground, but fled. 
Tiinasion pursued them with the horse ; and 
his men, being but few in number, killed as 
many of them os they could. The enemy’s left 
wing, which was opposite to the Greek hoise, 
was presently dispersed ; but the right, not 
being closely pursued, rallied upon a hill. 
As soon as the Greeks saw them inalce a stand, 
they thought the easiest and safest thing they 
could do, was to charge them immediately. 
Accordingly, they sung the paian, and advanced 
directly ; but the enemy did not stand : the 
targeteers pursued them till their right wing 
was also dispersed. However, few of them 
were killed, for the enemy’s horse being very 
numerous, kept the Greeks in awe. When 
our men saw the body of horse belonging to 
Pharnabazus still unbroken, and the Bithynian 
horse flocking to them, and observing, from a 
hill, what was doing, though they were spent 
with labour, yet they resolved to charge them 
also, as well as they could, that they might 
give them no time to recover their spirit and 
breath. So they formed themselves, and 
marched against them. Upon this, the enemy’s 
horse fled down the hill with as much precipi- 
tation, as if they had been pursued by horse ; 
for there was a valley to receive them, which 
the Greeks knew nothing of, because, as it was 
late, they bad given over the pursuit, before 
they came to it. Then returning to the place, 
where the first action happened, they erected a 
trophy, and came back to the sea about sunset. 
For they had near sixty stadia to their camp. 

VI. After this, the enemy employed them- 
selves in their own concerns, removing their 
families and ’effects to the greatest distance 
they could. In the meantime, -the Greeks 
waited for the arrival of Oleander, with the 
gallies and transports ; and going out every day 
with their sumpter-horses and slaves, they fur- 

6 K«) iTaiiyiioy. See note 8, page 189, upon the first 
book. 

7 Ta See note 1, page 175, upon the first book. 
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nished themselves in sU secuRt;*, mtii wheat, 
barley, \Tine, legumens, pani<^ and Sga, for the 
country produced every thing but oil. 'While 
the array lay in their camp to lefnsh them* 
selves, the men had liberty to go out ibr 
plunder , and upon those occasions, the booty 
tvaa their oira but when the whole army 
went out, if any one straggled from the res^ j 
and got any thing, they determined it shoold | 
belong to the public. The camp now abound* 
ed in all things, for provisions came from 
every side out of the Greek cities , and people, 
who sailed along the coast, being informed 
that a aty was going to be built with 4 ba* 
Ten, willingly put in there and those of the 
enemy, who lived in the neighbourhood, sent 
to Xenophon, bearing be bad tbe conduct of 
the intended settlement, to know what they 
should do to desert e bis friendship $ and be, 
showed them to tbe soldiers In tbe mean*] 
time, Cleaiider amxed witb two galleys, but no j 
transports. It happened, that tvLen he came, j 
the army w as gone out to get provuioos, and a ( 
party of stragglers, going up the mountain m 
isarch of plunder, took a great number of 
sheep ) but being afraid they would be taken 
from them, they uifortned Dexippus of it, the 
same who ran away with the fifty-oax galley 
from Trcbisond, and desired him to secure the 
sheep, agreeing that he should retain some of 
them for bis pains, and restore the rest. ' 
Immediately Oeuppus drove away tbe sol* 
dicrs who stood round them, and told them the 
sheep belonged to the pubbe, then went to 
Cleander, and informed bim that they ciidcav-. 
oured to take them away by force Cleander 
ordered bint to bnng tbe man who attempted 
it before him. Upon that, Dexippus sciicd 
one of the men, and was carr}ing him away, 
whenAgasios, meeting him, rescued tbe raaiii 
for he belonged to hia company t and the rest 
of tho soldiers who vvere present, threw stones 
at Dexippus, caUmg him traitor. This put 
not only him, but many of the men alitv who 
belonged to the gsllc) t, in fear, and made them 
Sy to tbe sea; and Oeandcr himself was 
among those who ilciL Hereupon, Xcnoptioa 
and tbe rest of the generals endeavoured to 
sut press the tumult, and told Cleander, that 
(here w os no danger, and that all this was oe« 
mumrd by tbe standing order of the army. 

But Cleander, being indaraed by Dexippus, 
snd himself nettled for having discovered so 
much fc-.r, said be would sail away, and cause 
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them to bo proclaimed enemies, and that s^ 
such, none of tbe Greek aties sbould rtreira 
them for the * Lacedjjmnmans wer^ at lh4 
tune, the masters of all Greece. 

The Greeks looked upon this as on 07011 0! 
bad consequence, and begged of him not to do 
lu, but he said It could not be otheiwisc, ur« 
less they debvered up the man who hegu 
thfowmg stones, together with the person who 
rescued him Thu was Agosiasihc consuot 
fnend of Xenophon, for which reason Dexip* 
pus bad accused bim. In thu perplexity, t^ 
commanders called the army together, and some 
of them treated Cleander os a man of no im» 
portancef but Xenophon thought tbe aiTur of 
no small consequence, and, ruing up, said i 
‘‘ Gentlcmenl I look upon it as a matter of 
great moment, if Cleander goes away, os ho 
threatens, in this disposition for we arc now 
in the neighbourhood of tbe Greek uties, and 
as the JLacedxraonuns preside otcr Greece, 
every unglo Dacedsnionun om eiTcct whau 
ever he pleases in these otiet. If, therefutO; 
this man first shuts us out of B)-untium bira> 
self, then gives notico to tbe rest of the Lace* 
dxmoman governors, not to rrcure us into 
their Qties, as men refuung obedience to the 
l,acedxmomans, and absolutely ungoiemaUti 
this character of us will at last rcadt the cars 
of Anaxibiui, the adminO, and then it vrill be 
difficult for us cither to stay where vve are, or to 
sail away , for, at this lime, the Laredxmonu 
ans command both at sea and land. \i e ought 
not, therefore, for tbe sake of one or two men, 
to exclude ouisehet from Greece, but to obey 
them in every thing, for the cities to which 
ue belong. oVy them. At to toy own parts* 
cular (for I bear Dexippus tells ClramJcri tUt 
Agasiai bad never done this, if I had not giitn 
bim orden,) for my part, I say, I am ready to 
clear both you and Agasias of ibis accuMkUoB, 
if be will say that I was tbe auilxir of uiy of 
these ihingt, atwl to condemn royscif, if I he* 
gao throwing stones, or any other viulrnce, to 
tbe lut of punubmcnli, anti will submit to it. 

My advice altois, that if Cleander sbould ac- 
cuse any otiicr person, be ought to surrrndrt 
bimaelf to bim to be tried , by tbu mestii jw 
, vrU be free from censure. As tbir.,,s bo« 
stand, it will he hard if «r, who espeet » 
i inert wiib applause and bonow In OsMt<» 
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should, instead of that, not even he in lliu 
same condition with the rei-t of onr country- 
men, but be excluded from the (iiec’c citie--.'* 

After this, Ag.i,-.i.i3 ro'-c up, and fai l, “ (Jen- 
tleincn! I cdl the i;ods and goddci--cs to wit- 
ness, that neither Xcuoidion, nor any other 
per^on among you, ordered me to tc'cno the 
man ; but hCcing Dexippus (who you know has 
betniyed vou) airrying away a bravo man be- 
longing to my company, I thought it w.n. not 
to be borne, and own I rcfcued him. Think 
not of delivering me up, for I will Mirrendcr 
myself to C’le.mder, :ls Xenophon ad\ifc<, to 
be tried by him. and used as he thinks tit- Let 
this be no cau-e of war between jou and tlio 
Laecda'moni.ius ; but let every man return with 
safety to whatever part of Greece he pleases. 
I only desire you will choo-.e some of your own 
number, and send them with me, to Cleaiider, 
tli.it if I omit any thing, they may both spe.ik and 
act in my beh.ilf.” Upon this, the army gave 
him le.ive to ehoove such persons as he thought 
proper to uccomii.my him ; and he chose the 
generals. Agasias and the generals accordingly 
went to Cleander, tOoClher with the man who 
Lid been rescued by Agisias ; and the generals 
s]ioketo Cle.inder in the following maimer; 

“ The army has sent us to you, O Clc.indcr, 
and desires, if you accuse them all, that you 
will yourself pass sentence upon them all, and 
treat them us you think tit: if one, or two, or 
more of them, they have thought projier they 
should surrender themselves to you, and sub- 
mit to your judgment. If, therefore, you ac- 
cuse any of us, here vve are before you : if any 
other, let us know it ; for no man shall refuse 
to submit to your judgment, who will submit 
to our command." After this, a\gasias, ad- 
vancing, said, “ I am the person, O Cleander, 
that rescued the man whom Dexippus was car- 
rying away, and that gave orders to our men' to 
strike Dexippus ; for I knew the soldier to bo 
a good man, and that Dexippus, who hud been 
chosen by the army to command the galley we 
begged of the inhabitants of Trebisond, in or- 
der to get ships together to transport us, liud 
run away with the galley, and betrayed the sol- 
diers, to whom he owed his preservation. Thus 
he is the cause not only of our having deprived 
the inhabitants of Trebisond of their galley, 
but of our being looked upon as ill men, and, 
as far as it lay in his power, of our ruin; for 
he bad heard, as well as we, that if we went 
by land, it was impossible for us to pass the 
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rivers that l.vy in our wtiy and return to Greece. 
Such IS the cluinictcr of the pcr'Oii from vvlioui 
I revcued the mini. If either you, or any one 
beloiigiug to you, had hccii carrying him away, 
and not one of onr own deserters, be assured 
that I should have attempted no such thing. 
Know, then, that if jou put mo to dc.itli, you 
will destroy u brave man, for the b.ike of u 
covv'.iril ami a villain." 

C'hamler, hearing this, said he could not ap- 
prove of lliu conduct of Dexippus, if he had 
hceii guilty of these things ; “ lint," adds be, 
*'iii luy opinion, though Dexippus were the 
Worst of men, no violence should be ollercd 
to him, but that be ought to be tried, (in the 
manner vou jounclvcs propuw,) and pimi-dicd, 
if guilty. As fur jmi, have Ag.isj.is with me, 
and depart: and when I give you notice, be 
present at his trial. I neither ascuse the .uiny, 
nor any other person, since Ag.e>ias hiiuhclf 
owns be rescued the man," Upon this, tiio 
sohlier who had been rescued said, “ Though 
you stem to think, O Cleander, that Ivvas ap- 
prclieiided iis an ofl'eiider, )et know', that Inci- 
ibcr .struck any one, or threw stones at any; I 
only s.iiil the .sheep helouged to the publ c : for 
the sohiicts laid made an order, that when the - 
whole army went out, whatever booty was 
taken by any particular person, should belong 
to the public. This was all I said, and for thi.s, 
Dexippus hei.ied me vv ith a design to c.irry iiiu 
away, that every luaii's mouth being stopped, 
be might have his share of the booty, and se- 
cure the rest for bis accomplices, coiitniry to 
*tbe standing order of the army." To this 
Cleander answered, “ Since you are that kind 
of man, stuy here, that vve may consider wliat 
to do with you also." 

After this Cleander and bis company went 
to dinner; and Xenophon assembling the 
army, advised them to send some persons to 
Cleander to intercede for the men. Hereupon 
they resolved to send the generals and captains, 
together with Dracontius the Spartan, and- 
other proper persons, to entreat Cleander, by 


2 Xlafct -rf.t f'ljrjar. I have talien ff.tfcc Iicro in tlio 
B.-une senso lliat riutarcli anys Lycurgua used it vvtien lio 
called Ilia decrcca by tliat name. 1 am seusiblo that tho 
word also signiflea an agreement, but as our author calls 
thcaamc tiling tJx ananarSt liyua a few lines before, I 
have chosen to giro it tliat aenso hero also. Lcuncla- 
vius lias aaid very properly contra ediclum, and Hut. 
chlnsou, I tliink, not ao well, contra pactum. D’Ablan. 
court has, according to his custom where lie meets with 
a difficulty, left it out. 


'--V 
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&11 means to release tbera. As soon as Xeno- 
phon came to him, he said, •• The men you de- 
manded, O Oleander ( are in your bands, and 
the army makes you not only master of their 
fate, but of us own Howeier, they now 
conjure jou to gue up these two men to them, 
and not to put them to death ; because, upon 
all occasions, both of them hare taken great 
pains to do service to the army. If they can 
prevail upon you m this, they promise you, in 
return, if you think fit to be their general, and 
the gods are propitious, to let you see both 
how observant they are, and how incapable, 
while they obey their commander, and heaven 
assists thm, of feanng an enemy, They also 
beg of you, that, when you are with them, and 
have taken upon jou the command, you will 
make trial of Dexippus, and of themselves and 
others, and then reward each, according to hu 
roent-" Oleander, hearing this, said, "By 

* Castor and Pollux, 1 vnll return you an an- 
8W cr immediately. I not only g» e you up the 
ynen, but wiU come to you myself, and, if the 
goda are in any degree favourabte, IwiUcon-; 
duct you into Greece. Vour discourse u very 
different from the reports 1 have heard of some 
of you, as if jou were endeavouring to ren- 
der the anry disoficcted to the Lacedxmo- 
nians." 

After this those n ho were sent by (he army, 
applauded him, and returned witii the tvvo 
men. Oleander oiFeied sacrifice concerning the 
journey, and conversed in a friendly manner 
vviUi Xenophon, and they tvvo contracted an 

* intercourse of hospitality , and w hen be saw 
the obedience, and exact discipline of the army, 
be was stilV more dcsirooa of commau^ng 
them but after he bad ofiered aocnfico for 
three days, and the victims were not favourable, 
he called the generals together, and said, " The ’ 
victims will not allow me to conduct the army, 
but let not that discourage )ou, for it looks as 
if this was resen cd for you. Goon.lhacforejj 


1 Kb) lut wm S>B. TU* was an aatS laiteh u*«4 , 

tSf Lan^vapDlaai i by vb 2b. are CD^aat iSa t w bviw 
Uur (odi, Culor ao4 PuUaE, u ir« ioi S]> wSat lk« 
CrrBk Kbollart BUerrM opoa tba Mlawlag 
AiUiopUiiea, wktra Mercury lay* to Tr^fwu, la th« 
iBUvtoniftnUn ttyfe 

Kb) im, >•> ’AeetB^SBew Xbc*. 

Vp«« tU» tW wanJait mv* 4 A*- 

BUB,,tfMB Ui><a VImhi *"* 

S StM.. SMaota^M* ICO, upon U«tntt«ala 


ChOOIt Vt, 

and, when you are aimed at Byzanunm, «« 
wiU receive you m the best mamicr we « 
able." 

Upon this, the soldiers thought proper to 
make him a present of the sheep that helorgcJ 
to the public; these be accepted, and giis 
them to the army ogam, and then siuled awaj. 
The soldiers having * sold tie com they lid 
brought with them, and the rest of the boot; 
they had taken, marched on through Bithyrua, 
and meeting notbiog in the direct road to evrj 
with them into the temtones of their fnend^ 
they resolved to march back one day and a 
night t and, having done so, they took great 
numbers both of slaves and cattle ; and after 
SIX days' march, arrived at 'Chiysopohs, a tom 


3 A «•» fitt, 1 tiif e br«n obllyr^ ta dJId 

from sU Ue tr«iulaUin,boUi I.atln ind Fremh, lots* 
Moia 1 bit* ylreo t« tha irprd LbAi^u.bi Hi* Unari 
hara rvDdtrrd it ‘'tUrlio, di Uibuto Irntocnti,'* *sl 
l>*Ablaseeuit “ 1 m U paiU^freni,'* whlrh 
iScBiloa ( will Botisy aUoluUly tbi word w< I hul Sear, 
tbougb I beller* It eery uucvnWDoa but I really tbluk 
tbs atnis will not really bear u berr, for our author mji 
they narcbed back, that Ibry ml|bt tany » n>elbuB( 
witb ibam IaIS lb* Urritonn ut tbrU (ritmU, «bUb Uwf 
m<Sbt bin duo* witbeul natebios Utk, bwl they b«> 
(or* divided amooitbcswUri lb* booty ibey bad lair*. 
I bar* iberrfor* laid, ider they had mid lb* cur*, wd 
lb* mt b( tbetr booty, whWb U a nry curamna vny* 
Utioa o( lb* word t tttiuimt, aad lb* very leoM la 
wbicb our astbor wet It Is bU Cyropwdl*, wlrt* W 
raakei Cyrus uUbls oOcera.aiid lbo*« o(lho lIinsiiUM, 
that ibey should dlrld* tba rsooey Is sorb a prepotiWa 
aouioy U>* biiM* aod (obI, ifuTi U i-ai-lfii 

twtv e) S/risM, wtlf I), rd deaM-s aod • IWlle sArr 
that Ibry ibouU yubibb aa order (vr lb* luUrrt sad 
iserrbaals to sell Ibetr comaodltin, and wtx* Uey b>d 
sold Ibem ta brios otben, *«*4» dl ttn **i 

h »j Jx^ bb) thit* J.BawM-w. 

BlOaa^ui. Upon tbIioeraUoii I deiiMlbs reader oU 
Uk* nolle*, first (bat boblm, not 1* <bi 

wordrosrfe uj« «f tiittr, if«er satiar, t>fr ’‘J.rUii* 
dUl/lbuit* i** leooodlj, that b* Ibrr* uses liB}.,BaB la 
th* aam* senso X bare UaosUted It upua ibis o tr sa »* i 
la which aeosa aUo both Leuarlsiius aod IIiULiobM 
hart rendered tb« word, la traosiaUos that yawi{* 4 
tb* CrropwdU. 

d Xfttittin. Cbrytopolis was o* Bwr* Us* * 
vUlss* la Strsbo'i Use, that U, U lb* Usesd Au|>bI>^ 
bb) Bd^a Xywwsl>< I It Is now rsUed ScsIsA, 
ihousb sept/aled (run CBiut*aita..Sl* b y ifc* ltB*awirf 
Islovbed Bpeaby tb* Tuibs a* en* b( the tsSsile 4 
tbclrespiUL rulyUuslBlom* u* tbsl U* AUesiiSA 
belof ia poises log s( Cbrjiw^i*, ladesieBred. by U* 
adelcaur Alclbiode«,U«h.ls*lb«B*wb* s*i.«d larB^V 
Uatbwyboros Into th*i.uaU«SB*,tBHy 1*4, Tbw*** 

nsay ace* site* fut 1* yiwlB* wlta gt—Ut 
I Mahtonet Ua *K*»d, by mntm s* a *bB» ** 

I %«( t upoa a e»fw, •« Uw iad« «d C>/>r^ 

1 Usytiod blMr«ry>t*>*dby r«)|b.a* t 
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of Cl'.ilec<!oni.i, atnl lUvro they hl.vnl ^cvcu tl.^ys. 
to soil tlieir booty. 

h:t»4.4j; opp4«%;l(» t*> i!uj ^fourA•, tilt' Nvo‘ 4 

before, \>uUt U o A'-Ulif *;iVu'4 by iho 

nu'vb’ni ttfeeVs o r<\ lUo 

incm.xi, \ipnu hi« 'uewt viiPut 0‘U»l4fr. 

*»My. 'Iht? fUA4l K’lufcn time l«arA'llf% 


y 2 i 

i» 5 *, l» 111 ' i.,vrunff>t Ilf llirt nholi' liioiihiirilii, it tvin.; 
bill hIhuU Uxo ilAil'ix 1"’( an Ijistl'iU ml!") uvrr. 

n,o f-iiiii* rtiilltiir inlil« llial l!ii» « a> llm |U'x iiirrr irltidi 
l).>;iii< Il;ti.'..j>i > >4'i 1-1 M,iH’!ri'vIr<t nf b.miin, ax Iiii li 
rail. it t y llrr>«!iilii‘, «ii i-m.ticnl nfr!tlti-c!. Ik lay .» 
biU);.', inrr xxlt'i-'.i I't’ yv- lit hii ar.ny, r-msUlluff »( 
xrxrit liim.Itoil t!i.u.‘.i:i.| urn, In !t, i!.i. n.ir ii(i.m ll,r 
S<)l)lt41!X. 
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DISSERTATION 


DlOH THb 

ARGONAUTIC EXPEDITION. 


1 BiiAtL take this opportunity to consider 
wtat the learned and poUie author of the llia- 
tory of Hea>cn has advanced upon the subject 
of the Argonsntic Expedition , be contends^ it 
secm 8 > that u is uU a Hciion , bis reasons are 
these he begins by proi mg, from Herodotus 
and Strabo, that the Colchuns, wbo ore sup. | 
posed to hate been the possessors of the Col. \ 
den Flttcc, were a colony of the Egyptians, ' 
and that, like them, they ucre famous for ^ 
their linen niaiiufdCture,Mbicbdreu tbe<>reeVs I 
to Cold is, 111 order to trafhc tiub tbciii upon 
this tuuiidation that gentleman builds thefoU 
lo-ftiJig sjstem, be sup])Oses^ that 'fthen the 
Crdcbiaiis «cre to be siimmoned to lease tbtir 
fishii)(, for gold, mtb tierces, tn tbc rii er I’hasit, 
in ordor to ep{ly tbciusehcs to tbor linen 
rmiiulacturc, they put s shuttle into the bonds 
of Iws, and bcwiise Argonaioun sig- 

inbes, lit lUbrsu, tbemauufaclure of linen, he 
concludes that the Grtekroerchonts, nbowete 
at Coltbii, called this shuttle, from the re- 
semblance iihicb it boa to a ship. Argonaut. 
He goes on, and says that p?* ja>bon, signiGcs, 
III llebrcu, to sleep, and ma nndeh, a meas- 
nil* , and ibal, when tbe Colcbians vieie sum. 
iiioncd to Kasc Cshing for gold, with their 
tlitees, and apply tbemielics to theif Imtn 
mHiiufuciun. they were obliged to watch great 
Jwrt of ihe ui>,hl, and, roi seijucnOy, line sleep 

Was rt,,uUtid fruoi wl ence he i«fil», tl“t the ' 

OtrcHS \ lAiiiig the words jj.>bon and p»ii»h' 
olirn pronuuncvd by tl e Culchuns, framed iLe j 
IjbU of the ship Aigv*. Jaton, Medea, and the | 


Golden Fleece This h the system of that 
learned gcuileman, which, I am apt to beliere, 
will Wdly find so great success in the world us 
(dl the rest of that authors wiitir^t 1 are de. 
seriedly met with. 1 am icry willing lo allow 
that the Colchiani were a colony of tU 
Egyptians, and that, according (o Uu trstU 
BWMiy of Ueiolotus, they tymko the same Ua. 
eu>g«, and had the s.vne religion, the ssi&e 
laws, the same customs, and the same manufse- 
turn, pwticuWly that of linen Hut is la 
I aflimty between some Hebrew words, and the 
names of Argonaut, Jason, and Medea a iuiS> 

I cieni authority to oi eithrow an cspcduion w-p* 

I ported by the cMicuncnt trstimuny of allsntVrt 
authors, both Orerks and Homans, ports sr4 
historians? But this alTuiily will slid Ws 
Uss Weight, when it is considrml that the 
gwUaC the Colchiaiis spoke being, with grttf 
reason, supposed, by this gentleman, to U tU 
Egyptun, an affinity betivicii the lltUr* 
words, and those names, wiU he tio j roof <f 
what U contendtd for, un1e<s an affinity te- 
tween the Fgyplun and Hebrew Urgua*'* 
be first established i but tlut it a task not ea-f 
tobepeifoiQltd, slntcthe V'gyptvon 
M so fat lost, that not one Utter wf U Us (** 

I caped ihtte arc, uid«J, some few 
I words to be met with in the Grttk a.>4 />»•’ ♦ 
autbws, but ihui they are wiitun in tic 
ractets of the Unguage those authors *rt* 

, but even lt«se Uw words eun'fid <t t-* 
positiviii of that affinity hc{wt»« th* i «7e' 
and Hebrew Ui *«»,«* , «»*" 



THE ARGONAUT 

telUus tlirit Obditcui, »ij:niiic.s in n 

ray of the >uii, which is \cry proh.iiiic, bccaU'C 
tlieirubeli'S;s were liciiic.iud to the m«i, where* 
asjin Hebrew. •,'!p bran, s-ipniheH .1 iwy of the 
sun. JJut the .'uilhor, of .ill others, wb.o will 
furnish us with ino'-t inatcri.ih for thin purpose, ; 
is Dindonts Siculus, ftoin whom I ■•h.iU take ^ 
some p.iss.ijtc', which will evidently sliow that, | 
the supposition of on i.dinily between the . 
Egyptian asul liebicw laneu.ue'i, which is the ; 
point l.iboureil throughout by the author ol the | 
History of IK.iveU, is without fouiu! ttion. i 
Diodorus tells us that the two foreiimst of tire ! 
long catalogue of ilivinitie-, adored by the ; 
Egyptians, were the sun and moon, worship- ! 
ped by them under the well-known nanus of; 
Osiris and Isis, and that the fust is an Egyp- i 
tiiui word, which being tnmslaled into tire | 
Greek langu.igo, signities m.my- 

eyed ; this word is not, I believe, to be met 
with in the .<sicred writing*, but 2T r.d), iit He- 
brew signities many, anil yj iigin an eye, neither 
of which has the least allinity to the Egyptian 
word Osiris: the same aullior tells us that 
Ibis is an Egyptian word also, which, being 
tnuislaled into Greek', signifies rsXxix old, this, 
in Hebrew, is ipt zeken : hero again there is 
no: the Ic-ist .shadow of an allinitjv Thu same 
author says that Athtiia, the Egyptian Fallxs, 
is also an Egy])tian word, signifying in Greek, 
ur ,3 the air, the sky, or visible heaven, so that 
he Very justly gathers that the epithet yXxvxZ- 
•xn blue-eyed, was much more ajiiditMble to 
Pallas from that sense of the word, tliait be- 
cause she was supposed by the Greeks to have 
bine eyes. In Hebrew, the sky is D'n'J sha- 
maiin. Here again there is no pretence to any 
affinity between the two languages. Towards 
the end of the first book, the same author ob- 
serves that Charon, in Egyptian, signifies 
giuf in Greek, a pilot, from whence ho says the 
Greeks took the name of their imaginary feiry- 
inan, as they took the fable of his carrying 
over the souls of the departed, and of their 
trials before the three inferiual judges, from the 
real trial vvliicU all the decesised, among the 
Egyptians, underwent, before they were suf- 
fered to be honoured with funeral rites. Upon 
this occaision, Diodorus Siculus, with great 
reason, complains that the Greeks, by turning 
this practice of the Egyptians into a fable, 
have defeated the end of its institution ; for, 
he says, the fictions propagated by their poets, 
of the rewards of the virtuous, and of the pun- 
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*hincnls of the wicked, iiivic.id of prouuuiug 
I rcfijniMlion of imumcrs, arc l.mgluil .it by ill 
men, and received with genet, d conlciu].! ; 
wherc.iw aniong the Egypti.m*, liu- pnni>-h- 
uu'itti id the wicked, and the revv.it.l-i of tic 
virtnun*. being not lietitimi-, lull vidldo to .ill 
the wotld, .uul the: d.iily Mihjecl of honour or 
iiif.tiny It} the f.niiilie*. ol hoih, ate, of all oihcts, 
tl'.e* gtc, licet ineileiiieiit (0 virtue. Now llm 
llclirevv word fnr.i pilot i* b;n lliadde. whiih 
i* far enuiiglt ftoin Ch.iton. Tiu* !,i-t Egyp- 
ti-in w(>id I -hall make U‘e of, -liall he (rout 
Ilftivdoiiie, vvim e.iye that, in the' Egypti.iti 
htiigii.ige, crocodile are e'alied elailiipea’, 

xfttiittXn' uX>,.i 1 ant 

^clleihK' there is so.'tie diveteiiy of opinions 
concerning the tea muiuler, t-dhd in the lioid; 
of Jolt, •,n"i'; I.e'vi.ith.iii ; however, there i<. lit- 
tie reioin to doubt eit its he'ing .j eriKodile, vvliicli 
opinion is siipiiotled hy Uoehatt, who ]irtiv'e'( 
it hy .1 paee.ige' of the 'riialiiiiid, wlieie it is 
s.iid tiiat tlie ."I'sha C.illiitli, or the’ lehiicnniuii, 
.w he c.ilD it, is the terror of tlie I,evi.iti'..i:i. 
Uul the description of it, in the hook of .Job, 
will, 1 believe, he found to he appltc.ihlc to no 
other miim.ik •• Caiist tlion fill his rkiii with 
h.irlit'd irons? or Iiis he.id with listi-spe.irs ? 
Ueliuld the liope of e.itehiug Iiim is vain t 
SIi.iU not a iii.in bo cast down even at the sight 
ot him ? None is .so fierce th.it d.iro -stir him 
up. — Who can open the doors of his f.icc ? 
His teetli are terrible round about. His sc.iles 
are liis pride, shut up together as with a dose 
seal ; one so near to another that no air can 
come between them : they are joined one to 
another, they slick together, that they cannot 
he sundered. Ai'hen he sneezes, the light 
Ihibhes, mid his eyes arc like the eye-lids of the 
inoriiing, — AViieii he raiseth up himself, the 
mighty are afraid. — The sword of him that 
laycth at him cnimot bold ; the spear, the dart, 
or the breast-plate. He cstcenieth iron as 
straw, and br.ass as rotten wood." After this 
description of tlie fierceness of the Leviatliun, 
and of his offensive and defensive weapons, I 
am surprised that it should ever have been 
taken for the whale, which is a creature terri- 
hie in nothing but liLs bulk, and of a sluggish, 
rather than a fierce disposition. Now, it is 
certain that no two words can be, in all re- 
spects, more distant from one aiiotlier, than 
Leviathan and Chamsaj: and, indeed, how 
should the Egyptian language have any resem- 
blance to any other, when, if tlionocount given 
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by Herodotus is to be depended on, the lom- Hercules with his dart and the culture 
uns and Canans, tiho assisted Psammitichtis down, and the dragon, crab, and bon, which 
in desj-ojing his brother bngs, being eleven he slew , and the harp of the Argonaut Orpho. 
in number, were the farst persons, speaking a us. But, it may be said that the Argonautie 
didereat language, who e\er settled in Egypt, Expedition is as ficuuous as the asicmms ly 
*Jt« ('imif ti »<u <i KS^'f) A<y*irr»* wbich It IS dclmeatcd. Howcier, the posiuon 
a}^ty}M«ru »»«<* tinrat From this settle- of the equinoxes, and solstices, m relauon to 
ment of the lonians and Canans in Egypt, 'those astcrures, at the tune of that expedition, 
Herodotus dates the beginning of the inter- is not fictitious , and n e know that those four 
course between the Egyptians and the Greeks, ' cardinal points then answered in the middle, 
and, very probably, their intercourse with the that is the hfcecnth degrees, of Ancs, Cancer, 
Phceniaans began soon after, from wbompos-l Cheljc, and Capnconi, thu position, I «ay, is 
sibly they may has e taken some terms relatuig , not fictitious, any more than the rctrogradation 
to commerce, and to some other things tlu^jof the equinoxes and soUticcs, not after the 
might haro learned from them, which, from rate of one hundred years to a degree, as llip- 
the aifimty between the Fhccniaan and He-!parehus and the Greek astronomers thought, 
brew languages, may ha\ e some distant rcsem- 1 but after ibc rate of seventy tw o only, as the 
blance to a few terms of the latter Tbere'modeni philosophers have discoscrcd, the 
are a few more Egyptian words to be met with cause of which retrogradatton, or, to speak in 
in Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, which the language of the astronomers, of which pre- 
ba^eno more affimtywuh the Hebrew, than cession of the equinoxes, wu unknown to 
those X have mentioned, it is po^tildo the uU of them, till Sir Isaac Newton, by that 
Chinese language may, for some reasons that amumg aagacity, which was peculur to htin, 
do not belong to this subject, be found to have and wbch gave him so visible a luptnonty 


more affinity with that of the Egyptians, But, over all other philosophers of all nations 
tf the concurrent Icstimony of so many authors and all Dges. not only discovered, but eUvIy 
u not thought suffiaent to establish the reality demonstrated, that it is owtug to the bio*! 
of the Argonsutic Expedition, we must call jo spheroidical figure of the earth, and that tbs 
the assistance of the stars to support it, half figure arises from the rotation of the (uth 
the sphere is peopled with Argonauts, or fur- round its axis. It will, I believe, be thou„l.t 
mshed with something relating to them no strangu that such a cloud of authonlics sltouli 


wonder when cither Chiron, the master of be dispelled by the single breath of one mm, 
Jason, or filusxus, one of the Argonauts, was supported by no other argutnenu tlun s 
the first inventor of it, and adorned it with os- strained analogy between threo or four Hehrcu' 
tensms. There Is the golden ram, the eusiga words, and the namts of Argonaut, Ja«on, aiJ 
of the vessel in which Fbryxus fled to CoU Jlcdca. I »hali end thislong, and / fiar, led*- 
chis , the bull with brazen hoofs tamed by Ja- ous note w ith declaring, that, ihoU(,h I have Its 
son, and the twins. Castor and FoKus, two of imsfortune of diffcnogin opinion iiith Ike*-*- 
the Argonauts, with the swan of l.cda, their ihor of the History of llesven upon this occ** 
mother There i* the ship z\igo, and Ilydrut wou, yit 1 have til the dtfcicnca in the wor 4 
the watchful dragon, with hledcas cup, and ■ both for hi* leanii g and his ixilitc losnncf of 
rav en upon its carcase, the symbol of death. , cunmuuicatu g it to the public , ai d sU t>t**i- 
Tbere is Chiron the master of Jason with his ! bio gratilu»*e (or the pt*a»uco u d (i iiructwo * 
altar and sacrifice. There u the z\jgonaut( have bad in rcadirg his works. 
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2. 62 the £perUA fleet, prer^oa the GereLe, to rroH ever to D)U6tluin~Deetiiia; ibifl 

bj' A finUo hope, he dravrt theca (orth (root the eitp>-Th« get** betuf doted, J nose o( hx promUes per' 
formed, the euUien break la a^ue bp oiala fotre^Tbejr ctamau BriaoUua e aecoud time, end lulen to the 
propoeeia of Cyretadea, who oflvrt to he thetr leacter— Uaahle to lailtfy the drreaadi of the emy, he renouiMW 
bi* pr«tensiou<, end ehderatea the cuiomaad.-^U The genereJe dUagree ebout ihvlr route, end Bang U the *>d 
dtsra (eete the ertny—Tlitce hundred aotd et alem by the goeeruur ut BytenUanwUe Uya n pUl to aeUt 
Zenophon, nho eroida It, eod niita e few ehoaca ofhem repeba to Seuthea^-)!!. \\>ib Iheeervpiiouof Nem 
and hu men, the Greeka epprure of the t«riaeofS(utkee,M>drepa)r to hi* iiandud— ebeefuct toUioIhraeiea 
aljle la attended by the genereU'-beutheaholdeeouiuil with the CreeVa on the plea of the eipediUoiai^'Yhty art 
out on (heir march egaioat the eneny, aod (eUog them hyaurprtae, naksa grrat prey of alaiei end r«tUe» 
W The vlUigea of the enemy bumed'^lbe GrrvVa, diatreaaed by the ri>Id Id the 6pra flpld, reUr* to wltiler 
quarter! in the farm kaua*wOaUiepleao( negvUeUofteticaof aubmUaloa, lhe&arWiai4pi»aealihrie»elira 
to e umferenc* , butin thernghcUtoe tiwyauddeoly eluchtbe Cretka, by wbum belti( rrpulMd, they lurtw 
drr to the dominion ufSeuiUra^V The Greeka reeelio a pen eeiy of ihnr peg, and, ihnuab lUuelUflril, wa 
prvTeiUd on by Seuthea to eatUt tdia in reducaug other lUrhwieDatohlieuihorilT»The rrn aiiuwrnf their pef 
iaat ii witliheld, and on that eciouat era enraged agetnat XeBophoa.'>\ 1 . The Oreika are iuiliedby the I-ai'*, 
dxmonte&a to aerve egeifiet TUaapheroea, ead an Amdlao tokre urteaion to ercuae \riioj b> n, fer wUrh W 
Tuieahlm guilty of the reeereat puniahmeoW-Xenopboo defend* hlisteU In an able ipeerlt, end I* defended 
by the Spartan deputiee,andby rutjeratea an Athenian— lie Ueakrd by hrutbre to remain with him, relaiai.^ 

• lAumaiidRien under hie commend— Dot Xenophon b*«lngcoD«iiltedUie ylrUma, drierulnealitdeFeilniUtte 
army — VIL Tlic toldlcn on their departure furabb theme* lee* «tihnrcnierlra(rumtheThrarl*a yl b>(r*< 
cOeiid the aeetice of Medoaadca— fla uaea eodeeTooretodiie* thru thence, end prera Uon Xruoyhi u u i«M 
freah rcroune to Srulbea for the pay— Xenophon edmuuWiee bculhri that ti U both hvoouraUe end u«fol b» 
pay the Greeka whaVli due lothrin— iteTlDg leeeWed CKU lor that purpuae, iw deliver! them la the lt<* 
tana for dutribuUun among the toldiera.— V (It They rtoaa Uio aea to InapMirua— Xeotipbvn U peraoaded If 
Luilidea the aoolbaayer, to offer aaaihrra to Jupiter M'Ulebliu— II* due* *o no Ih* fuUuivlny day, and poMea 
through varioua pUceewllh the array to I'ergamua—tleJa* advl«c* Xemphon to attaek AaUatea— Xen'*|b°' 
uiwya, and at flrat retreat* (rum an uniueceaafulaiaaulli but on the neat day he eaerutei ^he eaterprla* •«< 
^lli tueceao— Returning to i rfgamus he rvTriera n lst)r« ahare c/ (h* booty, and dehrrra (he army «d Ik-mbr** 
—A auintuary of the route aud of the dliumcn martheJ tn tbe (,*ped tlwn and UrUraL 
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L Tar. preceding di.-courto coiil.rnu a relation j 
of the actions the Greeks iicrfurined, ilnring | 
their Kxjtedition with Cyrus to the battle, of 
those they acliieved after his death, during 
their retreat, till they c-.iine to the Euxine sea, 
and of tho'O they performed, after their de- 
parture thetice, hotli by sea and land, till they 
arrived at Chrjsopolis, a city of Asia, situated 
without the mouth of that sea. 

After this, IMiarnabazus, fearing lest the 
Greeks shouhl make an irruption into the 
country' under his eoinniand, sent to Anaxi- 
bius, tlio adminil, (who happened to he then at 
Byzantium,) to desire he would transport tlie 
army out of Asia, uith assunmee, that in re- 
turn, he would do every thing that could 
reasonably be expected. Hereupon, Anaxibius 
sent for the generals and captains to Byzan- 
tium; iuid promised, if the lu-niy came over, 
they should have pay. The rest of the oflieers 
told him they would consider of it, and let him 
know their resolution ; but Xenophon said he 
proposed to leave the army, and wanted to sail 
away. However, zVinuxihius desired he would 
come over with the army, before he left it, 
which the other consented to. 

In the meantime, Seuthes the Thracian, 
sent IMedosades to Xenophon, to desire he 
would let him have his assistance in prevailing 
upon the army to pass into Europe, assuring 
him he should have no reason to repent it. 
Xenophon said, “ The army will certainly pass 
over : let him not, therefore, give any thing 
either to me, or to any other person, upon that 
account. z\s soon as it is transported, I shall 
depart ; let him, therefore, apply to those who 
stay, and may be of service to him, in such ii 
manner as he thinlcs fit.” 

After this, the whole army passed over to 


Byz.mtiuin ; but -An.axibius pave them no p.»y; 
however, he published an order, tliat the sol- 
diers sliuuld go out of the town, with their 
arms ami b.iggage, as if he designed to diMuiss 
them, and to take an aeeount of their nuudjcrs 
at the s.une time. Tiie soldiers were uneasy 
at this, because they had no money to .furnish 
themselves with provisions for their march, 
and packed up their bagg.ige with reliielanee. 

Xenophon, having lielbre contnicted an in- 
tercourse of hospitality with Cleander, tlie La- 
ceda-monian governor, went to take Ids leavo 
of him, desigidngto set sail immediately. But, 
he said to him, “ J desire yon will not do it; 
if yon do, you will he blamed; for you are 
idready accused by some people as the cause of 
the army’s creeping so slowly out of the town.” 
Xenophon answered, “ I am not the cause of 
this ; but the soldiers, being in want of money 
to buy jrrovisions, are for that reason, of them- 
selves, unwilling to leave the town." “ How- 
ever,” says Cleander, “ I advise you to go out 
with them, .as if designing to proceed ; and, 
when the army is out of the town, to depart.” 
“ Let us go then,” says Xenophon, “ to z\na.\i- 
bitis, and settle it in this manner:” and coming 
to him, they informed him of what they had 
determined. He advised them to pursue it, 
and that the army should immediately go out 
with their baggage; at the same time he de- 
sired they would also give notice, that whoever 
absented himself from the review and muster, 
should incur their censure. ■ Upon this the 
generals first, and after them, the rest of the 
army went out of the town. They were now 
all out, except a few, and Eteonieus stood 


already at the gates to shut and bolt 
soon as they were all gone. 
Anaxihius, therefore. 


them, as 
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generals and captains, said, " You may supply 
jonrseUes uith provisions out oftbeTbni^ 
villages, where there is great plenty of bailey 
and wheat, and of all things necessaiy as 
soon as jou ha\e furnished yourselves, go on to 
the* Chersonesus, where Cymscus will gi\e you 
pay " Some of the soldiers oi erheard this, or, 
•possibly, one of the captains informed the army 
of It, In the meantime, the generals inquir- 
ed concermrg Seuthes, whether he were a 
fnend, or an enemy , and whether they were 
to march over the holy mountain, or round 
through the middle of Thrace, 

IVhile they were engaged in this discourse, 
the soldiers snatched up their arms, and ran 
hastily to the gates, with a design to force their 
way hack into the town. But Eteomoi«, with 
those about him, when they saiv the heasy- 
armed men running to tbe gates, immediately 
shut and bolted them. Upon this, the soldiers * 
knocked at the gates, and complained they 
were treated with great injustice, in being shut 
out of town, as a prey to the enemy , threaten- 
ing to cut the gates asunder, if they would not 
open them. Some ran to the sea, and got over 
the* mole mto the town , and others, who hap* 
pened to be within, observing what wu doing 
at the gates, clcl% the bars with hatchets, and 
set them open upon this they all rushed in. 

Xenophon, seeing what passed, and being 
afraid the army should fall to plundering, and, 
by that means, an irrcpamhle mischief should 
be done, not only to the toivn, but to himself, 
and the soldiers, ran in all haste, and got with- 
in the gates, together with the croivd. As soon 

1 Ek TU* TUrarivi Cbvrtaomut wsi 

wpusirj from th« rf >t o( 11 irar« by » « >11, rparblnf 
frbin tb« Propoiiti*, U> tbebayrslird S nu« Stria*, la tb« 
Afpu Srs. Tbl* wMl w*s built bjr l}«pr)tUeu. <h* ' 
I.*c*^noDian georritl, the km o<t yrtr of iU« nlvlr- I 
fifth OlytDpuul, that t* Ux sfUr Xra<fl<vS bruaght 
bktk th« rrniklti* of tbe to dirn, « ba hkd »riTrd anorr 
CjTat. IhU w«U wst brsaa tolhskpttog, *<>4 <tidc4 
brfurc tb« solumn of ibtMnle r*sri It rraefird from 
•r* to Ma. qoltQ krroM tb« ttibrnii*, and »a* >o 
tbirtx.k«ren tUdi*, >bat U. about Ibrrd >,Bg1«b oU** 
aad tbrro t^uaiiem IhU Chrr*onr«iu tu&talnrd ta It 
rlrtra towas assy tra-potu, and a larg* •sWoC of 
kTabU land, vaod*, and rich pMturr*. U aflrfwatd* 
Wlangrd to Agriyya. Mm loJav* to Augoriu*, *ad ooo 
of Ibo grralrtt mru of that or of ai y oUtrf *g» At U* 
dralh U ranm ta \oguitu«. It Ua girat pilf that put 
of tho irrruth Wok of Suabo U Imt, wbrr« b« UraS* of 
IIU» Ca-THmroui,. 

• *^*”*» »•< •-■'-■I LutUd fvo trrrwratUaamd 
la Urn *riu* 1 karr givra t hrra, 

3 n*t« H rm <n do* 

tarrar rutoo * iXm, Im r« ro* aoMorm 

fM »• rr XH r,,a ,, I., 
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fBOOK. VII, 

I as the inhabitants saw the army break in, ihty 
I fled out of the market, some hurrying to tie 
, ships, others to their houses, and thote, who 
i were within doors, ran out: some hauled do\m 
the galleys into the sea, in hopes of string theio. 
seltesmthcm and all thought thcmscl res oa. 
douc, the town being taken. Upon tbu, Eteo. 
nicus ded to tbe citadel , and xknaxibtus run- 
ning down to tbe sea, soiled round to the same 
plaM, in a fisher-boat, and immediately sect 
for the garrison from Cbalcedon , for he did 
not think that m the citadel sutfiaent for iti 
defence. 

As soon as the soldiers saw Xenophon, they 
crow ded about him, and said, “ You have now 
an opportunity, 0 Xenophon* ofniaking your- 
self a man You are master of atoini, of gal- 
leys. of money, and of so many people you 
haie now the power, jf you think fit, of mak- 
ing us nch, and wc that of making you coa 
sidctsblc “ “ You say vveU," says Xenophon, 
“and I will follow your advice . If, ibcrcforr, 

I this Is your desire, place youisehcs in yout 
' ranks immcdiatcJyr, and handle you/anns.’* He 
ga>e these order* with a design to quiet tbeti; 
and, for the some reason, directed the rest e/ 
tbe oiSccra to give order* that their mcfl aba 
should stand to their anns. The soldier* drew 
up of their own accord, the heavy armed mea 
presently forming tbcmsclvet into a body of 
llBy deep, and the targetcer* npainng to taeh 
of the wing*. Tbe place whin; they stood «« 
called the Thracian square, and being free fma 
bouse*, and even, was wry ptoyiet for a parsdr 
IVhen they all stood ami^ in their ranks, »cd 
tbcir mliidf w ere appeased, Xenophon address 
ed himself to tbe assembly, In the foUooir; 
iBVincr. 

“ Ucnilemcn ! I am not at all surpruvd at 
your rCTcntmcnt, and that you look u]>ou your 
sclvea OS very ill used, by being imposed «* 
But, If w e indulge our anger, and not only tA» 
revenge of the I.ace<ktmonhu3*i who ar* yrt* 
sent, for lUii impoaiUon, but plunder the ei**, 
that 1 * in no degree guilty, conilder whal "“d 
be the ro«*<vjurnfe »e stall, frt4n that tw- 
iueni, be tbe declared enetnle* bwlli of f'*' 
redemonlana. and of tbrir alllrs j a.*d <'f 
nature ihu war will be, may te vwdy fuv'p 
by those who hare aero, *i-*l rail lu * 
baa happined of Ute jears, Vor, *^*1 •* 
Athenian* eiilrrr 1 upon ite war with it* ^ 
redxmunian*. anJ thnr *1! <■»« ••• ‘ 
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no less than four hundred gJillcys, some of which 
were at sea, and others in ^ the docks : we had 
a great sum of money in the treasury, and an 
annual revenue payable both by the citizens, 
and foreigners, of no less than “ one thousand 
talents : we had the command of all the islands; 
we were possessed of many cities both in Asia 
and Europe, and even of Byzantium, wlicre 
we now are; yet, with all these advantages, 
we were overcome by them, as you all know. 
What then have we now to expect, when the 
Lacedtemonians and the Achseans are united, 
and the Athenians, with those who were then 
in alliance with them, are all become an acces- 
sion to their power? When ’ Tissaphernes, 
and all the rest of the Barbarians, who inhabit 
the sea-coast, are our enemies, and the king of 
Persia himself the most inveterate of all, against 
whom we have made war with a design to de- 
prive him of his kingdom, and, if possible, of 
his life too ? When all these join their forces 
is there any one so void of sense, as to flatter 
himself that we shall prove superior to them ? 
For heaven’s sake, gentlemen 1 let us not go 
mad, and perish with dishonour, by becoming 
the proclaimed enemies to our fathers, our 
friends, and our relations ? For these all live 
in the cities that will make war upon us : and 
not without reason ; if, having declined to pos- 
sess ourselves of any town belonging to the 
Barbarians, whom we vanquished, we should 
plunder the first Greek city we arrive at. For 
my part, I wish, before I see you guilty of 
such things, I may be buried ten thousand 
fathom deep : and would advise you, as you are 
Greeks, to endeavour, by your obedience to the 
masters of Greece, to obtain justice. But, if 
your endeavours should prove inefiectual, we 
ought not, however, though wronged, to deprive 
ourselves of all possibility of returning home. 
My opinion therefore now is, that we should 
send some persons to Anaxibius, to acquaint 
him, that we did not come intu the town with 
a design to commit violence, but if possible, to 
obtain favour ; and, if we fail in this, to let 


5 TC/» Xiyirat o tc-to; a^ra;, us Sy 

at xa) ’zaKtv I5 aurfly HaQiXzcvrat. 

Harpocration. For which he cites Lycurgus and An- 
docides. 

6 XiXiwv TttXttvTwy. See note C, page 169, upon the 
firfat liook. 

Ticott^sgv6y;. See note 1, page 168, upon the first 
book. 


him see that we are ready to leave it again, not 
because we are imposed upon, but because we 
are willing to obey.” 

This was resolved upon ; so they sent Hie- 
ronymus of Elis, Eurylochus of Arcadia, ami 
Philesius of Aebaia to him with these instruc- 
tions. While the soldiers were yet assembled, 
Cyratades, a Theban, came to them. This 
man was not banished from Greece, but wan- 
dered about, from an ambition to command 
armies, ofiering himself to any city or nation 
that had occasion for a general. He told them 
he was ready to conduct them to that part of 
Thrace, called the “ Delta, wliere they should 
make their fortunes, and that till they arrived 
there, he would supply them with meat and 
drink in plenty. While he was saying this, 
the soldiers received an answer from Anaxibius, 
who assured them they should have no cause 
to repent of obeying him ; that he would give 
an account of this to the magistrates of Sparta, 
.and would, himself, consider in what he’ could 
be of most service to them. Upon this, they 
accepted Cyratades for their general, and went 
out of the town. And Cyratades appointed to 
come the next day to the army, with victims, 
and a priest, and also meat and drink for the 
men. As soon as they were out of the town, 
Anaxibius caused the gates to be shut, and 
public notice to be given, that if any of the 
soldiers were found within the walls, they 
should be sold for slaves. The next day, Cy- 
ratades came to the army with the victims, and 
the priest : he was followed by twenty men, 
loaded with havley-meal, and as many with 
wine ; three more brought as many olives, an- 
other, as much garlic, and a third, as many 
onions as he could carry ; and having ordered 
these things to be set down, as if he intended 
to “ divide them among the troops, he offered 
sacrifice. 

Here Xenophon sent for Oleander, and de- 
sired him to procure liberty for him to go into 
the town, and embark at Byzantium. When 
Oleander came, he said, “ It is with great diffi- 
culty that I have prevailed ; for Anaxibius says 


8 To AsTtos tv,; Besides the 

Egyptian Delta, other places were, from their triangular 
figure, called by that name, by the ancients; for Strabo 
mentions an island, called I’attalono, lying at the month 
of the Indus, which he says, Onesicritus, calls by the 
name of Delt.a. 

8 'fi; Isri dxa-fiiuaiy. Aatr.tiwins' He.syehius. 
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It 13 not proper tbat tlie soldiers shoiild be near Bj'zantium, Anstarclius met bjm at Cpzicu, 
the to^j and Xenophon %vttbin, the infaabi- He was sent to succeed CleaiiiJir, os govEiner 
tants heiog engaged in factions and aniioosittcs ofHjianuum. He lufonued AiusiLiu»» lUt 
boH'ever, he saj's, j ou map come m tf jou pn>. Polos w as upon the point of coming into tic 
pose to sail with him ” Upon which, Xeno. HeUe«pont, to succeed him in the connMndot 
phon tooV lea\e of the soldicrS) and went into the fleet, and Anaxibius ordered. Atuurchui 
the town with Cieander to sell all the soldiers of C>rus, whom he found 

The victims not being favourable to Cjrra- in lljzantuim. As for CIsandcr» he had soli 
tades, tbft hist day be distiibuted nothing to none of them, but, out of compa&wiow, XoA 
the <oldiers The next, both the \miims and care of those who were sicl, and obliged the 
Cyratades, with a garland upon his head, pre- inbahitsnts to icccne them into their houses, 
panng to offer aacntice, stood before Uie altar, but Anstarchu*, as soon as he arrived, vuSdtus 
when Timasion the Haxdanian, Heoa the Asj- less than four hundred of them, M bin Ans' 
man, and Cleanot the Orcbomeman, came to xibins came to • Parium, he sent to PLarnaUs* 
Cyratades, and forbade him to offer aacnfice, xus in pursuance of then asrscmi.nt , but It 
adding, that unless he gave provisions to the finding that An&tarchui was going to liywa. 
army, he should not command it. (/pan this, tium, in quality of gotcnior, and that Anon, 
be ordered them to be distributed, but the bius was wo longer admiral, ''^gb-ctei him, aai 
provisions falling short of one day’s subsistence madu the same tirms wiiti An»tarchus, cun ^ 
for c\ery man, he renounced the gtnerakhip, ceming the army of Cym*, that htf had before 
and, taking the victim*, deputed. made »i(h Aiuxibius 

JJ Hereupon Iveon tlie Asinuii, Phoms* Upon this, Anawbiu*, calling Xciiophou hi 
cus of Achaia, and Timaston of Dardanus, who ’ biro, desired, by all minis that he would w 
staid with the army, led them into some nb sail for the unny tmtnciluCclii and bwih Vn; 
lages of the Thracians, that lay near Uyzoiiu* them m a body, and draw together as many u 
urn, where they encamped. Uere the geocrals be could of thuw who witft disyMnud, tUe 
disagreed, Cleanor and Phrymxus being ditu leading them to * 1‘triiitlius twitpoft ll f® 
fous to curry the amy (o Seuthes (for he gun. fortbuith inco Asia* iJe orJircd at the mss 
cd them by making a present of a horse to one, uroc, a thiity.oar gsUcy to attend bun, uitiKt 

sndofawoman to the other), sund Neon, to only gave him a lcliir,biiisiiit uiexirm wiA 

the Ciiersoncsus, upon this presumption, that, lum, to let the Pcrinthiaiu kti«*r that llry 
}l they esme into the dominions of the bare- were immcdutely to funush Xinophon wul 
duimonians, he should have the sole command horses to carry him to ihu army. Ntnojt«« 
Timasion wanted to go back into Asia, ci. crossed the I'roiKwiHs, and aniicd atthc »rw/ 

pccting, by this means, to return home The *IIc was rcccivid by the soldiers wiih S*r*j 
soldurs wire for this but, much time bitng joy, who followed Win iheirfully, in kuin* 
spent in this contest, many of the soldiers sold jisvsmg over from I brace into Asia. 
tliLir arms in the country, and soiled awa) as *beuihcs, hearing that XcKoi’’'o“ *r.a fr* 
they could, others gaic them to li*e <XKi«tf}- turned, scat to iuni 1/ Mfc W 


people, und settled in the cities, inuiglitig with j — — 

the inlubilants, Aiiaxibius was i leased to * »*oi u» tumrJ Am* tiu* **^ 1^ ’*^ 

iim ite am, «« c^r heexmduM 
this would be most acceptable to rbarnubutus j 

lllulc * Anaxibius was upon his Xuyage from , jwUrvto U ASUwauri, vt-wiUa* v«v*— i 

, j rnff* ** t-»«in># U M farfU 'l« Cj »**«»« »• 

J at.)4 qua, U isBfvpir* : 

1 tl 'A»*,4 ■ IWuM « ‘Ai j t w lUf.* 


r<«{x*f K>{ ««>. t «>M stui>(lur.l td AbJ nHbUuwa I Um iVt>{..aiU> bCcu(4si 

IruwUle ll,V> " At AMSiUc, • lltSMIia •uL ^uott It nM bwl.(, 

r¥ U oh, Urn srUt ■>{ uA CjiUuia Ari,tv<lv*,** lanUol th« bUoJ U 1 
Lruorl.*! ** Uuuin kuicio tl)U.>Ua vbr afls la J'W' uia ISftr M«i a 

c|>tb\kpuaC)(wui VriklOxUiu.'* ]Um’ (vmIA Alt. I *1* V«oU>»4(v,tl« Wk 


IVoj.aiUt bCcU(4si l-r4irr«a *>*1** **^’^ 

It it «M b.l.(. fcrvf*»f t« «»»*-. h >*• 
tkU th« bUut U I 1 l-u ^ ^ 


c|>tb\kpuaC)(«uui Vrvktklxaus.** tl-w' «v.,l4 Alt. 1 *1* WkilA , li.-.. • 

•luthu* c«r4t AckkiUai kl C)tWtu, u tbs Uttrr WU I 3 lwH(.«a». I * 'I ** *^^^^^ 

nrisb Of biMb.« truil lljikitUiiBr fbrjr Vk*» t****. ^ tA« », »l.hou,b.»4 of Pj •*»b»«k ^ 


>* Ih lAkt AfbUtUiU,. Wbtf VM I 4 W}v> 
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dcsiru lie woulil briitj^ tlu- 'o hini, iiroiiii;— 
iiiij whatever he ino^t cJiliiual St> [u-r- 

buadc liii!). Xviii'jihyit aiwwinJ, " tint it wa'. 
not J)u.".iljle lor any ihiitg^ ul this kimi tu be 
done:” uheix'iijnjn ilic other v\enl .iw.ty. Wlwn 
the Grcek.s e.iuie to i’eiintliU', Xcou dieiv olf 
bis (brev-, and encanijiol ajetitwitli about eij^ht 
huii.ircd men ; the ic't remained together utu 
der tiie' Walls of the town. 

Alter this, Xenojihon was ein|ibwed in ,.;ol- 
tiiiij shijis to trajisjioit tlic Itoojts iiito Asia; 
when Aiistarchns the jjovernor, attlvin^r froni 
IJye.mfimn with two ,;a!le\s, at tb.e desire ot' 
I’haniab.iziis, forbade l!ie masteis of the shii<s 
to tr.uisjiort them; mwi, Ko>>'n to the army, 
commanded the soldiers not to ;;o otcr into 
aVtUU Xenophoii told iheiii that “ Ana\ibius 
bad ordered it, and,” sajs he, “• he sent mo hi- 
ther for that pur]iOse." Ujiun wliieh Arist.ir- 
chus replied, “ -\na,\ibius is not admiral, ajul 1 
am i;overnur here ; ami if I take any of yoii at- 
temptinj' to go over, I will throw* them into 
the sea." Having said this, he went into the 
town. The ne.\t day he sent for the generals 
and captains; and when they came near the 
walls, Xenophon had notice given him, that if 
he wont into the town, he should be ni>pre- 
hended, and either sull'er some punishment 
there, or be delivered over to I’harnabazus*. 
When he heard this, he sent tliern on before 
him, saying, “ he had a mind to oiler s.ierilice 
and returning, he s.teriliced, in order to know 
whether the gods would allow* him to endea- 
vour to c.irry the army to Seuthes : for he s;iw* 
that it w*;is neither s.ife to p;iss over into Asia, 
” since the person who would oppose it had grd- 
leys at his command ; neither w:ui he willing to 
shut himself up in the Chersonesus*, and ex 
pose the army to a general scarcity, where, be- 
sides the w*ant of provisions, they would be un- 
der a necessity of obeying the governor of the 
place. 

While Xenophon w*as thus employed, the 
geircrals and captains came from ArisUircbus, 
and brought word that he had sent them away, 
for the present, hut had ordered them to come 
hack to him in the evening. This made the 
treachery still more manifest : Xenophon there- 
fore, linding the sacrifice promised security 
both to himself and the army, in going to 
Seuthes, took with him Polycrates the Athe- 
nian, one of the captains, and from each of the 
generals, except Neon, a person in whom they 


conlidvd ; .md went lli.it night to the army ol 
Scuthc-, wliirh !,iy .it the di.i.mce of .sixiy sf-i- 
di.i. Wlieii they drew uc.ir to il, lie found *^ 1 *- 
vrr.il fills hut iiolwdy lu'.ir them, winch made 
him .it lir*t eiinelude that .Seuthes h.id dic.ini]i- 
e.l ; hut iie.iiing a noi-e, and tiie nieii calling 
out to one aiiutbcr, be understood that Seuthes 
had, forthi. iiasuii, oiditcd lilcitolie made 
before hi* nigiit-guaid'-, that they, being in ibe 
d.irk, might nol be ‘.eeii, neither nii.;bt il bo 
known while they were; while tliuse who a|i- 
pieaebed the i.itnp eoiibl not be coiice.ded, but 
weie di'ceniriil by the light. tlboTviiig tiiis, 
be ■.cut the iiiterpiele.', wbum he liaiipeiied to 
b.m'viitb him, and orileicd him to acipiaint 
.Siiiilif lil t! XciiDplmn w.is there, and desiied 
a eoiifcri nee witli iiim. They inked whether 
it w.i* Xenopluiii the .Vtlieiiiaii, one of the ar- 
my ; and upon lii* ‘..i)iiig it w.e> lie, they 
returned with great nlaerity, and pre.veii tlyaf. 
ter, about two limnbcd taigeteer.s apiieaied, 
who conducted Xenophon and bis company to 
Scutlic.s. Tliey foiind him in a ‘c.i.s tic very' 
nmcii upon liis guard, mid louiid the castle 
stooil lior.ves re.iily biidled: for, living in conti- 
nual fe.ir, lie fed bis horses in the day*-time, and 
stood upon liis gii lid all night. It was reported 
that formerly*, “ Teles, the imccstor of this 
man, h.iviiig entered tlii.s country witlt u con- 
siderable army*, lost great numbers of his men, 
and W.W .stripped of his baggage by* the iubabi- 
t.ints : they are c.illed Tbyiiiaii-', and, of all 
peojile, are said to be the mo.st dangerous eiic- 
inies in (lie night. 

When they were near the c.istle, Seuthes 
ordered Xenophon to come in with any two of 
his company ; as .soon as they were enteied, 
they first siduted each other, and, according to 
tlie Tliraciaii custom, drank to one another in 
horns full of wine, (Medo.sades being iircscnt, 
who was the amb.issador of Seuthes upon idl 
occ.ision.s,) then Xenophon began to speak: 

“ You sent IMedosiides tome, O Seutlios! first 
to Chalcedon, to desire I w*ould co-operate 
witli you in getting the army transported out 
of Asia; and promised, if I effected it, to re- 
turn the obligation, us Wedosudes informed 
ine." Having said this, he asked iVIedosades 
if it was true, who owned it. Then Xenophon 

5 *£, T^jtfii. Tijirn* 'jufiyo;, Hesycllius. 

0 'I'if'.: i rtikea a^iyotoi. '1*1, is 'I’eres vviiu tliu fiitli t 
of Sitalcua, vvlio was undo to Soutlies; boo iioto 2, pajo 
30j, upon tlic Bixtii book. 
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^eiit on, “after I arrived at the annyfiou 
PaniiiBj Illedosadcs came to me again, and 
ussuied roe, if I brougbl the army to jou, that 
jou Mould not only treat me as « fnend, and j . , 
brother, la other respects, but that you oouid 
deluer up to me those maritime touiis, of 
tv filch you are in possession * After this, he 
again asked Medosades if he said so, nbo 
on ned that also “ Then," said XerppLon, 

“ let Seuthes know the answer I made to you 
at Chaltedoiu’ '• You answered first that the 
army bad resolved to go over to Byaanumn, 
and, therefore, there was no reason to give any] 
thing, either to you, 

vij/jw, thti/v CAWcisft. yt«i added us soon ‘ 
as you had crossed the sea, you designed to 
leave the army, which happened accordm^y " 

« \Yhat,’* says Xenophon, " did 1 say when 
you came to • Sriyrobrja?’* “ You "uud that 
what I proposed was luapcacucaUe, because | 
the army bad determined to go to Pennthus, 
in order to pass over to Asia.’ “ifcre Jam 
then, ’ said Xenophon, “ \v ith Phrym>c«5, one 
of the generals, and Tolycrates, one of the 
eaptwns, and, without, arc tliose vvhoare roost 
confided in by each of the gener4s, except 
Xeon, the l.accdamoman i and, if you 
that our stipulation should reretie a greater 
sanction, let them ai«o be caflei! m Do you, 
therefore, Folycrates* go to them, and tell 
them, froro roe, that 1 dctixc they wrodd leave 
their arms without, and do you leave your 
lOrd there also, and cQisc in ' 

Scuthes, hearing this, said, be should div 
tru^t no Athenian, for be kiieir them to be 
* rt-Uted to him, and looked upon them as hi* 


t 'C> (I Seljinbna ««» a town «< Tt (V* 

upontlie propoDlU, ixsrlcrtiilbuA SlnUt wjra lh«t 
^{ • in ibsThrstiMi lansuasr. lies atuMia Lrbii. 
rlsiiu* ssvS it is unvr Wvti tj Um Tvuts aoU 

Orevki, S Iruiisn. 

8 K«i >«{ en rvy}t>M tStfu. itutrUnson, npno 
IhU oorsaioo, <iuules » V sssse* onl nt lh« • e**’’! •'“'•i *'•’ 
liuejades, vvh«r«tiat*u{lnrf Mfs ll/»l IVrJl -rasir**# 
} It sitirrStfStaoira in nwrissa in Vulbet 1 oua ld<> 
iw t un<l#rtUaJ bovr S-utbrs *oul4 ts saWlnWerltled 
tu tbs Albenlsns by msrrjlos a diuiiur i>/4 Slif vf 
MiU^duo. VSs SndlnawvWrpMlut lb* V««k 

I'J’ Tboeydldfs. lb»t lb* Albf nl^BS rolrtnl luW *• 

»iih Sit- Iy*. si"! uisiU i Is sunNfc.Ke»» •rtll»»*«f 
Avbent j Viji i 5 w, 1 o>to, tl>»* not veev® t*» svirJost»t*S 
SsuUws Mfs i>r Uelr (tlatiuns U li rrrl*l<V V^ 'tVtiM. 
Ui«/sUi»r toSiU,n*, vr«( ous Iba r<r>«a VstwuumUd 
I'rt'cA^, iKs Ca (bUl c( rsuliiin, lbs wn »( laerthrss 
tijif vt AliKtM, tiiKs TtorjdUr* sspernlj t»lU uS lb*t 
Ui«iUai«crtbsi*t(rr wuT,r*u>, si4 tbU fUf wet* 
ad iJlWMJjv^t d Tbrvs, w UmI ssvU 


ChOQK. Vlt 

I aScctionate fiieniU. BTicn all proper peiwa 
were come in, first Xenopboa aslcd S*.«:ia 
\»li« use he proposed to roaU of thefinuj? 
To this be answered “ iifi&at’es was mv U. 
■ ther, uuder whose government were the Ms- 
, Iiindeptiros, the Thynuii3,iiiidVhcTlir»iipsati 
3iy filter, htuig driven out of this couuviy, 
ivlien the ofiairs of the Odrysaros dcchrij, 
died of sickness, and I, beng then ou orphan, 
was brought up at the court of iltdocut, lie 
present king TtTicn I grow up, I couU cu 
hear to subsist upon another man * hhershtj 
A« i was svtbivg ibetvfoTC, by him, I begged tf 
him ta give roe as uiiuiy troops os h« couU 
spare, vSa't. tf •pusvAAt, \ itfight Viiic tivo ge 
on those who bod expelled our famil), and U 
no longer, hhe a dog, sui ported at hi« talk 
Upon this, ho guve me those forces, both vj 
horse, and of foot, which you shall ree.uvoaa 
os It IS day, and J now tubstvt by pluodciv; 
my paicrnoJ country viith iLuc troops te 
I iifiich if )ou juiH )our fiircvs, I have reason U 
bilietc, that, with the usisUuice of the go<U. I 
ahttft casdj ticovec roy kinj,don. lUu u 
what I desac at your hands.'' 

“ Let us Uiour then,” wyt Xtuopkwi 
“ ivbat yuii have m your powit to givs to tii 
army, the ceptuus, and the generj*, if «« 
come, to Ibi end that ebusc Quy uistetL./ 
report'’ Jfc promued to every comiao'i sub 
dicra cyxieinc, too to the rsptants snd 
to the generals , with as roush Und as lUy <lr- 
tired, hisidcs jokes of men, and a vvalUd iw** 
near the *«>• ** dfi” wy* kcom (icn, "fra 
dcavour to clfict wlal you desire, but sm H*“ 
vcntdl by tbe ftar that may be etiternoaed 
the LaccdJirooiuaii*. wdl juu receive into >v>r 
country »ny who shJl be desirous w lo*-* 
you?" U®! uniwcrid, “ ^ol ocIytUt, lu • 
wiU tr* at thiw Ike brothers, give thria t {-.si’s 
«C wy and auke litem patAcrs of *>‘’7 
thuigwcshallvun'iuv-ri to >eu, * 

HiU give roy iaughur, and if >uw Uv< vU,i 
will buy let* uccouUrg to tU lltiiwj , 
tool, and give juu UisanlLe for jow Ub.u>> i 
which u the fisuilsomvst town Ulora-ri 
near the r*-* " . , „ 

JIL they heard ihi^ iWyis*^*^ 

bauds, apd vsciit awsyi a.il snwi.; ** 

carwp *■ ' ' 'ly 

to thostf “ho srrt ihrw As svoo ** “ 

«■* “• "* 


or to any other person,' 
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light, Aii'-t.nclnis unit ngniii for (lie gciiiT.iln 
and iMjitaiiis to come to him, hut tlicy d< dined 
it, and determinoi, in;-(c.id of going to Ari^tar- 
dins, to call the auiiy tegether : and all the 


and the Liccdamoniam* ImUC to iiio)h)-c to lu, 
we dull he detetniined hy that idiicli iii.[;c.iT-i 
inm-t to mif ad\aiitaf:c. if, iherclore, juii will 
conduct tlx to •■ome jd.u e, v. lu ic theic i'4 gu.it 


t-ohiicrs a^^,cmhlcd, hc-ddi those hdmi,:ing to I aljimdantc, we .dull look iiiom miudM- . under 
rvcon; who encamped at the distance ol ahont j the f.ime ohlig itioii to )ou as it jmi cii'in laiiuil 
ten .stadia from the re.-t. When they were | ns jiiutsdf." Suitlies answered, “1 know 
assemhlcd, Xenophon rose* up, and ..pidte as , where there ate nuiiy \ill.jgei that lie lOfCether, 
follows ; I and ate Well • ujiplii ri w ith all • ott'* of piovisi! ns ; 

“ Gentlemen! Aristarehii', witii his g.dli)-, they ate luur that yni may match thiilicr, 
hinders Us ftum sailing to the jdaee we pto- with la-c, 1 elore iliimer,'' “ l.e.id the vr.ry, 


posed; so that it is not safe for iis to eml>.:ik. 
lie would ha\e ns fmee mirvtay, oinr ike kdy 
moiiiu.iin, into the (ihcrsnue'ns. If we e.im 
that p-ess, and arrive ikcte, he sajs he will nei- 
ther sell any more of joo, .e. he did in IP. ran- 
linm, nor deecive \ou .my longsr ; hot tLit >• n 
will then he llie hetter entitled to ii eei\e pay. 
He proinise.s uKo i!ut l.e will no loneer suiicr 
Us, as he does now, to want jnevisions, 'i'hns 
aXrist.nehus s.i)s. C)n the other side. Pent! es 


tin relore," 'aid Xrniiid:i)ii. 'I’ke .iiniy heing 
airivid in the \il!,s,:ei in the ‘ .dfrtni.on, ti:e 
siddi(i« a-sinihh..!. ar.d .’'iiitlu sp, he to tin in 
III l! e follow in,; in.inm r; “ <»eiiilemi-!i ! I de- 
siii' Jon will a. ut me With )mir .inns; an I t 
prom: e to e-'.th t-l von a 'rsrvui.f lof )our 
moiitldy ]uy> .Old to ti.e r.ij'iaiiis .n.i! ner.d-, 
vvk.it Is eu-tuiii.uy. Ik sides ikis, 1 will do 
kt.nour til every m.iii, vvlio .- k.dl i!i n tve it. .V;* 
to me.il and lit ink, von sh dl supply jo.iimIvi s 


eng.tges tlut, if jou go to him, jmi si. all l.nd wijii hmli, as vou do imw, mat ol tile •< nnttv 
your aecount in it. (.'oitsiilir, thuehne, whe- iJut, I nin.t insist iij on titainin.; the looty, 
ther \ou will deliher.ite ninm this matter, vvlaie that by s,-l!iii,; it, I nuy juovide for vmtr p.i). 
you stay here, or after )oii ate lelmntd to the We ouiseUes siad! hs- '.nihewnt to puniie atni 
pl.iee, wlnre son may supply voutsGves with discover those of tie: enemy wia> ily. and ssvk 
provisions. .My opinion is, since we h.-.ve i.ei- to conceal thctn-.Jven and. witli )our .odit. 
ther money to pnteh.ise w lut w e w lut, iht ate . aiiee, we vv ill einii .ivi.nr to iiv.-icome (ivo-.e vv ho 
bulfered to supply ourselves witluiiil it, tlut we te.ist," Xeiugdaju then .isked him, ■' how lar 
return to the vill.rges, where tlie inh.ihitant-, ’ ftotn tl.e u.i lie ptopo id llu; army shunhl lol- 
heing weiikee tiian we are, do not oppo e it ; , l,>w him i'" He answered, “ never mote than 
and where, atter we me supplied with wh.ii is ; .seven d.ivs* m.tjeli, .n.d olttn lew." 
necessary, and luve lie.ird in what .service e.ieh | After that, every nun wi.o de'ired 
of them propose to employ us, we may elioo-e | any thin-', had liUrty to speak, and m 
that measure whieh .sh.dl appear most to ourj them agieed that the proposals of .''eiiti 
advamag 

opinion, let him hold up his hand.’’ .\n<l they 
all held np their lunds. “ C!o then,'’ eoniiuntd 
he, “and get votir b.igg.ige le.niy, and, when 
the order is given, follow' )inir leader." 

Atter tliis, Xenophon put himself at their 
head, and they tollowcd him. lint Xeuii, to- 
gether with some other peisons sent by Aiis- 
tarehiis, would have persuaded tliem to turn 
back : however, they regarded them nor. When 
they had niaiehed ahont thirty st.uli.i, Seuthe.s 
met them. --Vs soon as Xenuphan saw him, 
he desiied he would diaw ne.ir, that as many of 
the army as possible might hear wh.it he had 
to propo.se for their advaiit.ige. When he e.ime 
up, Xenophon said, “ W'u are nuiching to 
some place, where the army may lind piovi- 
bions, and where, after wo have lie.ird what)uti 




Whoever, theielore, is of this I very adv.mt.igcous ; for, it being umv 

it W.IS m itla r possible for those who 
if, to s.dl borne, nor fir tl.e army to .sid 
the terriloiies of tlieir friends, if they v 
pay for every thing they had. They e 
ed also that it wunld he saler for then 
nuiii, and lind .siih'istence in an eneiiiv’ 
try, jointly vvith S'eiithes, tlun by thunsi 
and tlut, if, vvliile they were in po-sessio 
so many adv.mt.igi. s, they also tecciveil p.iy, 
would he a piece of good fortune they had 
reason to evpeet. Then Xeiuiph.uii said, ” I 
any one has any thing to s.iy against thi'. let 
him speak, if not, * let him give his vote for 


y 'llxit vi aJ.-.!.; rT; 

IbS, ujhiU lliu liral bouk. 




t Kev.ss..!. Ss'e iiiile I, iia;i! lu:, u;i,iii lU., tm!, t.s.k. 
i ra;ta. t luwe- luU, 
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It and, there bting no opposmon, they ga\e 
their >otes for it, and it Mas rcsohed accord, 
tngly , uud Xeriophon xintnediaUly told Scu. i 
ihes, “ they would enter into Lis service * 
vlfter that, the <oIdiers encamped in their 
ranks, while the generals and caxiUins were 
incited by Seuthes to sup with him at bis 
quarters in a ncigbbouting village. Wbe i they 
came to the door, one Heraclidca ol Ttlaronca 
addressed himself to those he thought in a ca. 
pacity of making presents to Seuthes, and first 
to some I’anan deputies, who were there, being 
sent to establish a friendship with Medocus, 
king of the Odr) sians, and had brought presents 
both for him and bis queen to these be said, 
"that Hledocus liicd up in the country, twelve 
days* journey from the sea, and that Scutbes, 
now he bad tuken this army into bis service, 
would be master of the sea coast being there- 
fore jour neighbour," says be, " it will bt. very 
much 111 bis power to do you both good and 
barm so that, il you are wise, you will wake 
a present to him of what you have brought, 
which mil be laid out much more to your 
adv’uKage, than tfyou give iC to IMcdocus, wbo 
lives at so great a distance from you "by this 
means, be prevailed upon them. Afterwards 
be came to Titnasioit of Dardanus, bcanng be 
bad cups, and ' I'ersian caqicts, and told bini 
It was the custom of those who were invited to 
{icr by Seuthes, to make him prc!>eiit8, 
g, that, " if he becomes considerable in 
country, le will be able both to restore 
to yours, and to clinch you when you are 
" 111 this mannir, he ‘procured for 

Seuthes, add/cMing bitnsiJf to each t>f tbtui 
IV hen he came to Xenophon, be aaid, •* Vou 
tuo not only of the most coniidcnlle city, but 
arc yourself m the grvatcsi rcpuuuou with 
beuthes, and may jiossibly lUsirc to bv waster 
of kOHit place of strcngib wub lands, in tbise 


ports, ds ethers of your countrymen are it is 
therefore worth your while to honour Seuthes 
withe nwivt magnificent manner. I pve you 
this advice, becau-e 1 wish you wtll, for I am 
satisfied the more your presents exceed those 
of your companions, the more the adiantagis 
you Will receive from Siuthcs will exceed 
theirs " \Vhcn Xenophon beard this, be vm 
in great perplexity, for be had brought with 
him, from Panum, only one servant, and just 
money enough for bis journey. 

Then the most considerable of the Thraa- 
ans, who were present, together with the Greek 
generals and captains, and all the deputies of 
towns who were there, went in to supjicr, at 
which they placed themsclvis in a nng, AAcr 
that, every one of the guests bad a tnpod 
brought him these were aliout twenty in 
number, full of meat cut la pieces, am] large 
leavened loaves were skewered to iht. miaC. 
Tbe ‘dishes were always {laeid before the 
strangirs jiieft ruhly to tbe rest of the com]>any , 
for that was their custom. Seuthes thin sit 
tbe example of wLat followi, he took |ho 
loaves that lay bvfore biin, and breaking them 
into small pieces, threw them about to ll omi 
he thought proper ; be did the same by the 
meat, Uaving no more for Limiilf than what 
served for a taste. Ihe rest, before whom the 
meat was sirvcJ, did the same thug There 
was an Arradion ni couijiony, whose name wm 
A nstus, a great eater this man, nutiad of 
employing hu Ume ni thrown g about lie vic- 
tuals, took a loaf of three 'ilcridxcs in Lu 
baud, and, laying suiul wist vj>«n hu knecs, 
ale bis suppir. In the mrantimc, ihrjr corrud 
about horns of wmi, and ticry tody look our. 
Ubtn the cup.btarcr bioiii,h( the horo to 
Anstus, Le, seeing XenopLon had dot e supjxr, 
said, ** Gu, gne it to Ltni, I c is at Imurr ; 1 
am nut so yiL" When beutlrs Liard him 
speak, be askid the cu|>-Usrfr what ho soaJ. 


swiplsool^dby llut.XUs.rti. rstl.»riksukUr«p>»iur», 
Ihu.ili 1 lU k lr.v», : lulrtm.U iii.i.l.V*ll»r tS*a 

la LrUw«U»lutl bul sr«s« W 

turU ausacr Utter la Xi>ir*, ILat licoad.«tr>r ft*- 
trie* it. 

I T«« )*a I ersua nrpeU ksrs b1«S}S 

keeu r«iiunii fur Ikcte tesuljr, fur MU<k rsisaoa, surf li> 

rsuu.tlM*« eo|«U «sr« (Mil of Um t(*aMUlea \y iXa 

OmX, ftuo, cW tersUu*. t kata srMur<rrf la rod Ur* 
t'S'rs^a isikar iboa Lo,i«rl< slUr VuWa t 



tUs,.lsu< tl*AVUaiiv«it La« bit .1 


I 9 XI*X,rr« a. S(ae>^o« oo«« v«o( t .mx *« 

[ LrtuKUtluisrtrf liutib usuukaTt lUiok, 

I reorfrtrrf r{oa>!* ia lUs t>truU( l» •urn’SS 

lsWk,U«r auul* a fMMife oul o/ Juius I w.rtS. a Sort 
lMS«|Stk«l «tta si* esUerf Ua <kluo.s UM 

tsssa eTairt vpua Ua UWr*. tksr* U a ** 

Alkosusui, kj vlsrh >1 s,Ksrs Ikut iXa **4 «sa sa. 
rfoosb-orf lu ikot s«Ma ftttf lv4f, •••••* SI*, .«« 
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wto told him ; for he could speak Greek ; 
upon this, there was great laughing. 

The ® cup going round, a Thracian entered, 
leading in a white horse, and taking a horn full 
of wine, “ Seuthes !” says he, “ I drink to you, 
and make you a present of this horse, with 
which you may take any one you pursue, and, 
in a retreat, you will have no reason to fear the 
enemy.” Another brought a boy, which he, in 
the same manner, presented drinking to him : 
and another, clothes, for his wife. Timasion, 
drinking to him, made him a present of a silver 
cup, and a carpet worth ten “mines. Then 
one Gnesippus, an Athenian, rose up, and 
said, “ There was a very good old custom, 
which ordains that those who have any tiling^ 
shall make presents to the king, to show their 
respect j hut the king shall make presents to 
those who have nothing. Let this custom be 
observed,” says he, “ that I also may have 
something to present you with, and show my 
respect.” Xenophon was at a loss what to do; 
for he had the honour done him to be placed 
next to Seuthes ; and Heraclides had ordered 
the cup-bearer to give him the horn. How- 
ever he stood up boldly, (for by this time he 
had drank ’ more than usual) and taking the 
horn, said, “ O Seuthes ! I present you both 
with myself, and with these my companions, as 
your faithful friends : I am confident none of 
them will refuse the condition, but all contend 
with me in their zeal for your service. Here 
they now are, with a view of asking no other 
favour ® of you, but to undertake labours and 
dangers for your sake. By whose assistance, 
if the gods are favourable, you may become 
master of a large tract of country, by recover- 
ing that part of it which belonged to your 
paternal kingdom, and conquering the rest : by 
their assistance, also, you will make yourself 
master of many horses and of many men, and 
beautiful women, whom you need not take 
away by force ; on the contrary, they will come 
and offer themselves to you, with presents in 
their hands.” Upon this Seuthes got up, and 
pledged Xenophon, pouring “what remained 

5 ’JEn/ o IIctos fAv 70 iivo^Atvovy 

70 ffvu'Toiriov* Suidas. 

6 * A$/av hixa See note 6, page 169, upon the first 

book. 

7 *Av7i Ttfu fXiOCerxiffSeti, Su’idas. 

8 TLocffifj.iyoi, H^offUrcciy uaioxiTca, ^^oa'hi^iTuiy yMus 

Hesychius, 

9 Suidas, upon the word xa,7C(xrxi’‘ 


in the horn upon the person who sat next to 
him. After this, some Cerasuntseans came in ; 
these sounded a charge with pipes, and trum- 
pets made of raw hides, keeping time, as if 
they played upon the ‘“raagade. Upon this, 
Seuthes himself got up, and shouted in a war- 
like manner, then, with great agility, sprung 
out of the place where he stood, imitating a 
man who avoids a dart. There came in also 
buflfoons. 

When it was about sunset, the Greeks rose 
up, and said it was time to place the guards for 
the night, and give the word. At the same 
time, they desired Seuthes to give orders that 
none of the Thracians might come into the 
Greek camp in the night ; “ for,” said they, 
“ some of that nation are our enemies, though 
you are our friends. As they went out, Seu- 
thes got up, showing no signs of being drunk, 
and going out also, he called the generals to 
him, and said, “ Gentlemen ! the enemy as yet 
knows nothing of our alliance ; if therefore, 
we fall upon them, before they are either upon 
their guard against a surprise, or prepared for 
their defence, it will be the most effectual 
means of gaining great booty, and taking many 
prisoners.” The generals were of the same 
opinion, and desired him to lead them. Then 
Seuthes said, “ Do you make yourselves ready, 
and st.ay for m.e ; when it is time, I will come 
back to you ; and taking the targeteers and 
you with me, with the assistance of the gods, 

I will lead you against; the enemy.” Upon 
this Xenophon said, “ Consider, then, since 
we are to march by night, whether the Greek 
custom is not preferable. In the day-time 
either the heavy-armed men or the horse march 
in the van, according to the nature of the 
ground ; but in the night it is always the cus- 
tom among the Greeks for the slowest corps 
to lead the way. By this means the army is 
less subject to be separated, and the men have 
fewer opportunities of straggling without being 
taken notice of; it often happening in the 


says, it was a custom among’ Tliracians, when 
they had drunk as inucli wine as they could, to pour the 
rest upon the clothes of the company, for which no 
quotes Plato : tills, he says, they called xaracrxiSoLiur. 
It was necessary just to take notice of this nd.culous 
custom, in order to exphiin this passage of Xenophon. 

10 OTen jxa.yah. Tliis musical instrument is said to 
have been a kind of flute. Strabo reckons it among 
tiiose whose names were taken from the Barbarians, it 
was probably an ' ■ ■ of war. 
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heads and ears, and vests, that not only cover 
their breasts, but their thighs also, with cas- 
socks reaching downi to their feet, when they 
ride, instead of cloaks. Seuthes sent some of 
the prisoners to the mountains, to acquaint the 
inhabitants that, if they did not come down, 
and, returning to their habitations, submit to 
him, he would burn their villages also, together 
with their corn, and then they must perish 
with hunger. Upon this, the women and 
children, with the old men, came down, but 
the younger sort encamped in the villages 
under the mountain : which when Seuthes ob- 
served, he desired Xenophon to take with him 
the youngest of the heavy-armed men, and 
follow him; and, leaving their camp in the 
night, they arrived by break of day at the vil- 
lages': but the greatest part of the inhabitants 
quitted them : for the mountain was near. 
However, Seuthes ordered all they took to be 
pierced with darts. 

There was present an Olynthian, his name 
Episthenes, who was a lover of boys : this 
man, seeing a handsome boy, just in his bloom, 
with a buckler in his hand, going to be put to 
death, ran to Xenophon, and begged of him to 
intercede for so beautiful a youth. Upon this, 
Xenophon went to Seuthes, and desired he 


whose dress he describes not unlike that of the Thra- 
cians, with whom Xenophon was acquainted. Whether 
these Thracians wore foxes skins upon their lieads to 
preserve them from the cold, as our author seems to 
think, or whether they wore them by way of armour, 
and as a distinction in war, I shall not determine ; but 
we find that many nations, inhabiting’ the warmest cli- 
mates, wore the skins of several beasts upon their heads, 
when they went to war : upon those occasions, the up- 
per jaw, or forehead of the animal, was fixed to the top 
of their heads, 1 suppose to give them a fierce look. 
Herodotus tells us, that, in the same army, the Indians, 
whom he calls the Asiatic Ethiopians, ol ex fijr 'A<r!rK 
A'lOiiTis, wore upon their heads the skins of horses’ 
heads, with the mane flowing, and the ears erect. I 
cannothelp mentioning, upon this occasion, a passage of 
Diodorus Siculus, because it shows the origin of a very 
great folly committed by a very wise people, I meau 
the worship of Anubis by the Egyptians ; he tells us 
that Anubis and Marcedon, two sous of Osiris, attended 
him in his expedition to the Indies, and that their 
armour was taken from animals, that bore some resem- 
blance to their fortitude, Anubis wearing the skin of a 
dog, and JIacedon that of a wolf ; for which reason, he 
s.ays, these animals were worshipped by the Egyptians. 
The Roman Signiferi, upon Trajan’s pillar, have most 
of them their heads and shoulders covered with the skins 
of lions, something like Aventinus in Virgil : 

f* lp$c pedes tegroen torquens immane leonis 
Tcrnbill impexum seta cum dentibus albis 
Indus capiti 


would not put the boy to death, acquainting 
him at the same time, with the character of 
Episthenes, and that he once raised a com- 
pany, in which he considered nothing but the 
beauty of his men ; at the head of whom he 
always behaved himself with bravery. Here- 
upon, Seuthes said, “ O Episthenes ! are you 
willing to die for this boy?” The other, 
stretching out his neck, answered, “ Strike, if 
the boy commands, and will think himself ob- 
liged to me.” Seuthes then asked the boy 
whether he should strike Episthenes, instead 
of him. This the boy would not suffer, hut 
begged he would kill neither. Upon this, 
Episthenes, embracing the boy, said, “ Now 
Seuthes ! you must contend with me for him ; 
for I will not part with the boy.” This made 
Seuthes laugh; who, leaving this subject, 
thought proper they should encamp where they 
were, to the end the people who had fled to 
the mountains, might not be subsisted out of 
these villages. So he, descending a little way 
into the plain, encamped there ; and Xeno- 
phon, with the chosen men, quartered in the 
village that lay nearest the foot of the hiU, and 
the rest of the Greeks, not far from him, 
among those they call the mountain Thracians. 

A few days after, the Thracians, coming 
down from the mountains to Seuthes, treated 
concerning hostages and a peace. Hereupon, 
Xenophon went to him, and let him know 
that the post they were in was very disadvan- 
tageous, that the enemy was not far off, and 
that he had rather encamp abroad in any other 
place, than in a strait, where they were in dan- 
ger of being destroyed ; but Seuthes bid him 
fear nothing, and showed him their hostages, 
then in his custody. Some of the Thracians, 
coming down from the mountain, besought 
Xenophon also to assist them in obtaining a 
peace. He promised his assistance, and en- 
couraged them with this assurance, that, if 
they submitted to Seuthes, they had nothing to 
fear. But they, it seems, were spies sent to 
amuse them with these proposals. 

This passed in the day time : the following 
night, the Thynians came down from the 
mountain, and attacked them ; their leaders 
were the masters of every house, it being dif- 
ficult for any other to find the houses in the 
dark ; because they were surrounded with great 
palisades to secure the cattle. When they came 
to the door of each habitation, some threw in 
2 U 
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night, that the troops, %\hen separated, fdU up- Seuthes said, io )Ou ahght, when tx. 
on one dnother, and not being able todisUn- pediOon is required?" "nic utber ansuia-J, 
guish friends from enemies, both do and suffer « I know that, b> mjsdf, 1 can be of m Kt- 
great damage" Seuthes answered, « You say %-icej lH.sidea,lhchca\^Jim\e4nicn\MUnuKh 
well, and fndi conform to your custom, and nith greater speed and alaenty, if I lead them 
will take care you shall have guides, such as, on foot-" 

among the oldest of my people, axe best ao- After this Seuthes, and, vulb him. Tuna- 
quainted with the country , while I hnng up sionfintb about forty of the Greek horse, \urt 
the rear w ith the horse , and if there ts occa- away- Then Xenophon ordei-cd tho<e of each 
Bion, I can soon come up to the front." The company, who were under tlurty jears of igcy 
Athenians gave the word by reason of their a]> and prepared for expedition, to advanre , u d, 
Iiance to Seuthes After this, they went to with these, he ran forward i while CUanoi 
rest. ■* brought up the rest of the Greeks. Ului 

lllien It waa about midnight, Seuthes came they were to the villages, Seuthes nding up to 
tothcmwith the horse clad in theu coats of Xenophon wiihabout fifty horse, said, '* Mbat 
mail, and the targetcers w ilh their ami. Af- you foretold has happened (he men ore taken , 
ter he had delivered the guides to them, the but our horse have left mr, and arc gone away 
heavy armed men marched in the viui, the tar. without a commander, some fullowiiig the pur- 
getcers followed, and the horse brought up the suit one waj, some luioibvr } and 1 am afraid 
rear. As soon os it was day, Seutbes, nding lest the enemy should roll), aud do us some 
up to the front, extolled the Greek cuuoini mi^hief. some of us must also remain ui the 
“ For It has often happened to me," said he, villagts, for they nro full of men " Xcnopl o \ 
“wheu X have Ikciv upon a match m the ansvtcted, " M uh the ttuops J have, Iwdl 
night, though with a fvw troops, to have hss myself of Uic vmimncis. Dojouurdir 
iny borsQ separated from the foot, vvberc- CUanor to extind his hue in the plain, Bnaimt 
as now, at break of day, we appear, as wo tbeviliaget.” Aftcnlieybad {ui these thiii^s 
ought, all togcthir. But do yuu bait here, in cxtcuuon, they gut together ubouC uoe (hgu« 
and roposo yourselves, and when 1 have ta- Miid slaves, two ibuuvand oven, and ten ttuu* 
ken a view of the country, IwiU come back SAudbiaiio(oibtrcattli.i and iLvre thiy qjxr* 
to you" Having said this, he met w Ith 0 path, tered that night. 

which led him to tbo top of a mountain, where, IV. The next day, after Stiithes had buruf 4 
coming to a great deal of snow, he examined oil the village*, without Kanng » mglc home, 
the road, to sec whether there were any foot- (in order to terrify the rest by httirgden nt 
steps of men poiutiug cither forward or back, wliat theywens to expect, if they rifu'cJ tf 
ward and finding the way untrodden, be submit,) he rilunivd, aid sent tic bwty to 
fctunicd presently, and said, “Geoilcmcnl Vevmihicut to be sold by lUiaibhs t*.*t 
our design will succeed, God willing we shall might, by that mtanr, rai^c noiicy lo jay if a 
surprise tbc people but I will lead the way solJitr*- In the mtai time, Siuilci c 4 tf« 
With the horse, that if «c discover any one, bt i Gr»cks encamped in tl ejUmof the llijiuai s i 
may not escape, and pve notice to the enemy 1 1 ut the inhabiunli left ihcir Louii* and ikd (a 
you come after , and, if you ore left iicbind, the luouatains. 

^Ctow-thc^ track of the horse. After we luvej Iftrc f*U a great snow, onl ifc ru*.! w.< 
passed lhcse~tiiOuntain*, wo shall come to a so severe, tlul the water the »cr»-iii* 
great many ncU viUasc*." Jn for supj^rr, and the wmo In if e Vt.K 

V, leu It was noon, Seuthes, having nached were froteti, and the tunes and r.f* vf 
the summit of the inountoins, and taken a sitvr of tie Grciks wrre jxrchrd With I c e-' 
of (be villages, rode bark to the btavy-omed Ttii ex,l*iurd to ui the ir**wi tUi 
men, and said, “ I no»v jropose to scud lie the Hiracuiif to wear ’ fims i* o'rx 
hoiso to scour the pUm. and the U^ctrers to 
attack the Milages, do you follow M fast as y t.i 
you can, that, if thiy find any resutsnee, you 

Uiay support them " l\h«l Xuioj hon heard *.riL*7»w» "M. «»«•>•—< t. 

this, he iJjohuJ from tu horse. ui*onwh.th v,*** l«v«* vi-a* *r”* 
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heads and eai-s, and vests, that not only cover 
their breasts, but their thighs also, with cas- 
socks reaching dowar to their feet, when they 
ride, instead of cloaks. Seuthos sent some of 
the prisoners to the mountains, to acquaint the 
inhabitants that, if they did not come down, 
and, returning to their habitations, submit to 
him, he w'ould burn their villages also, together 
with their corn, and then they must perish 
with hunger. Upon this, the women and 
children, with the old men, came down, but 
the younger sort encamped in the villages 
under the mountain ; which when Seuthes ob- 
served, he desired Xenophon to take with him 
the youngest of the heavy-armed men, and 
follow him ; and, leaving their camp in the 
night, they arrived by break of day at the vil- 
lages’: but the greatest part of the inhabitants 
quitted them : for the mountain was near. 
However, Seuthes ordered idl they took to be 
pierced with darts. 

There was present an Olynthian, his name 
Episthenes, who was a lover of boys ; this 
man, seeing a handsome boy, just in his bloom, 
with a buckler in his hand, going to be put to 
death, ran to Xenophon, and begged of him to 
intercede for so beautiful a youth. Upon this, 
Xenophon went to Seuthes, and desired he 


whose dress lie describes not uuliku tliatof tlioTlir.n. 
ciaiis, with wluiiii Xenophon W!is aciin-iintcd. Whctlict 
these Thracians wore foxes skins upon ilieir lie.'.ds to 
presen’e them from tlie cold, as our author seems to 
think, or whetlier tliey wore them by wiiy of armour, 
and as a distinction in war, I slioll not determine ; but 
we 8nd tlmt many nations, inhabitliiij tlie warmest cll. 
mates, wore the akius of severai beasts upon their heads, 
■wlien they went to war : upon those occasions, tlie up- 
per jaw, or forehead of the tiniraal, was fixed to tlie top 
of their lieads, I suppose to give them a fierce look. 
Herodotiu tells us, that, in the same army, the Indians, 
whom he calls the Asiatic Ethiopians, t! ix tk; 'Arirj 
AjOUit;, wore upon tlieir heads the skins of horses’ 
heads, with the mane flowing, luid the ears erect. I 
caimothelp mentioning, upon this oeciision, a passage of 
Diodorus Siculus, because it shows the origin of a very 
great folly committed by a very wise people, I me.m 
the worship of Anubis by the Egyptians ; he tells us 
that Anubis and Maicedon, two sons of Osiris, attended 
him m Ilia expedition to tlie Indies, and tliat tlieir 
armour wm taken from animals, tliat bore some retem. 
biance to their fortitude, Anubis wearing the shin of a 
dog, and Macedon tliat of a wolf; for wlileh reason, lie 
Bays, these animals were worshipped by the E'wntians 

f‘uiemr“ Trajan’s pillar, 

of them their heads and shoulders covered with the skins 
of lious, something like Aventinus in Virgil : 

"Ipse pedes tegmen ter<iucns irainane leonU 
Terribili impexum seia cum demibus albis 
Indus capiil - — _,•» 


woulil not put the boy to death, ncquaiiit'mg 
him at the same time, with the charaeter of 
Episthenc-s, aud that he once fnised a com- 
pany, ill which be considered nothing but the 
beauty of his men ; at the bead of whom he 
always behaved himself with bravery. Here- 
upon, Seuthes said, “ O Episthenes ! arc you 
willing to die for this boy?” The other, 
strctehiiig out bis neck, answered, “ Strike, if 
the boy commands, and will think liimself ob- 
liged to me." Seuthes then asked the boy 
whether be should strike Episthenes, instead 
of him. This the boy would not suffer, but 
begged he would kill neither. Upon this, 
Eiiistlieues, embr.ieing the boy, said, “ Now 
Seuthes ! you must contend with me for him ; 
for I will not part with the boy." This made 
Seuthes laugh; who, leaving this subject, 
thought proper they should encamp where they 
were, to the end the people who had lied to 
the moimtain.q might not be subsisted out of 
these villagc-s. So he, descending a little way 
into the plain, encamped there ; and Xeno- 
phon, with the chosen men, quartered in the 
vilhage that lay iiearc-st the foot of the hill, and 
the rc.st of the Grcelcs, not far from him, 
among those they call the moimtaia Thracians. 

A few days after, the Thniciims, coming 
down from the mountains to Seuthes, treated 
concerning hostages and a peace. Hereupon, 
Xenophon went to him, and let him know 
that the post they were in was very disadvan- 
tageous’, that the enemy was not far ofl’, and 
that he had rather encamp abroad in any other 
place, than in a strait, where they were in dan- 
ger of being destroyed : but Seuthes bid him 


fear nothing, ami showed him their hostages, 
ihen in his custody. Some of the Thracians, 
.’omiiig down from the mountain, besought 
Xenophon also to assist them in obtaining a 
pc.ace. He promi.sed his assistance, and en- 
muraged them with this assunmee, that, if 
Lhey submitted to Seuthes, they had nothing to 
fear. Eut they, it seems, were spies sent to 
imusc them with these proposals. 

This passed in the day time : the following 
light, the Thynians came down from the 
nountain, and attacked them; their ea ers 
,verc the masters of every house, it eing i 
icult for any other with great 

lark ; because they 'Vyiieii they came 

lalisadcs to ^ tion some threw in 

;o the door of each habita 
o. U 
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darts, otb«i3 clubs, wtidi ibey earned, xnih % 
design as they said, of breaking off tbc points 
of the pikes, and some were employed in set- 
ting fire to the houses these called out to 
Xenophon by name, to come out, and meet 
his fate, threatening, if he refused, to bum 
in the house. 

By this tune the fire came through the roof, 
and Xenophon tmd his men were within, with 
their corslets on, their shields and swords in 
their hands, and their helmets upon their j 
heads, when Silanus hlaccsQus, a youth of] 
eighteen years of age, gare the signal by sound- 
ing a trumpet, upon which, the rest also, at 
once, nished out of the other houses with 
their swords draw*n. ^Thereupon the Tbra-' 
Clans fied, coicnng their hacks with their' 
bucklers, according to their custom and some 
of them, endcaiounng to leap oiertbe pali- 
sades, were taken hanging on them, their buck- I 
lers being set fast, others, missing the way! 
out^ were killed, and the Creeks pursued them I 
out of tho Milage* However, a party of the 
Tbyruaiis, coming back in the dark, threw darts 
at some of the Creeks, as they ran by a bouse i 
was on fire, tikiug their aim from an' 
obscure place at those wbo were in the light, 
and wounded ilierotiymus, Enodms, and 
Theagencs, a Locnon, all captains , but no. 
body was killed, though some bad their 
clothes and baggage bunted. Scuthes caroo 

their relief with scren horse, tho first 
be met, bnoging with hun a Thracian trum- 
peter, who, from the tunc tho other found they 
were attacked, ond set out to relieve them, 
continued sounding uU tbc ocuon was over, 
which did not a little contnbulc to lemfy tEie 
enemy when he came, he embraced tbo 
Greeks, sajmg bo cspcctcd to find a gnat 
number of them slam. 

After this, Xenophon desired Scuthes to 
deliver to him the hostages, aad inaich op to 
tho mouiiUmwilhhun,if be thought propcri 
if not, that he would Irare it to his conduct, 
rhe next day, therefore, Scuthes delivered to 
him the hostages, vvbo were elderly men, 
the most considcrahlc, os they said, of the 
luouniam rbracians, and ho binuelf set out 
with his own forces, tly this time, theanoy 
of Seutbes wo* merrued to three times th« 
rumber it before coiuuUd of, fur many of the 
Odrys-viis. Umg mrutmed of wlut ^eutlcs 
was dw-g. came duvrn to his sssntance. kkh«a 


[dock. Tit. 

the Thpians saw, from the mountain, great 
numbers of bcasymnned men, of taigettco^ 
and of horse, they came down and sued for 
peace, promising to do every thing that was 
reijuired of them, and desired Scuthes wcuU 
take pledges for their fidebty. lie, calling 
Xenophon to him, mformed him of what they 
said, letting him know at the same lime, that 
j be would not make peace, if he desired to take 
revenge of them for attacking him. Xenophon 
answered, that he was sufiiucntly revet ged, if 
these people were, instead of free men, to 
become slaves but withal, advnscJ iuo^ for 
the future, to take for hostages those wlxi had 
most power to do him ham, and to let tho 
old men stay at home. All the Thracians, 
therefore, vo this past of thu countiy vubmiUtd 
to Scuthes. 

V. They next marched into tbo country 
I called the Xldla, belongii g to the Thracians 
which lies above Uj-zanlium. This country 
did not belong to the kuigdom of ^lasidrs 
but to that of Teres iLo Odr^aian, one of 
their ancient kings, here they found ifcraclw 
des, With the money he bad raised by the sale 
of the booty. And here heuthes, having 
ordered three yokes of mulrs (for there Here 
, no mote) and sevend of oxen to be bruu-hl 
, out, sent for Xenophon, and desired be would 
accept the first, and dutnbute the rut among 
tbc generals tuid capUina , but Xenophon said, 

1 shall be satisfied, if I, receiving yuut 
favours another Itme, give these to iho generals 
and the captains, who, with me, have attended 
you in this expedition. ” Upon which, 1 ima- 
aion iLo Pudauian, received one yoke of 
mules, Cleanur (he Orehomcn.an, arMhcr, 
aivd Fhryniscus the Aclvaian, tha th td. Tha 
yokes of oxen he distributed unong the rap- 
tauu , but gave the ansy no wore tKin twenty 
daja’ pay, though the luonih wu cx{ tred t for 
itcTsdidts said he could nut sell tha booty fur 
more. Xniopbon was concerned at this, and 
aaid, O Urrachdis ! yovi do i.ot seem to have 
j so great a regaid for Seulhes, at you ou*lC 
I haver if you taJ, you would hate Uuught lie 
army thebr full i>ay i though you had taken op 
U Interest, and even sold joot oau eivtte* l>* 
r>u«as much a* would have cuio,lcUd th 
you ewdJ not get the mcoey ly toy tit*r 
I means.* 

rhis reproach gave If«r.ci-1«‘ 

»»»*, and tc*d« hua spj-»»i<n4 ts ti-u.d 
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tlie favour of Seutbes; and from that day, he 
laboured all ho could, to give Seutbes ill 
impressions of Xenophon ; on whom not only 
the soldiers laid the blame of their not receiv- 
ing their pay, but Seutbes also resented his 
earnestness in demanding it. And whereas, 
before, he was for ever telling him that, when 
he arrived at the sea, he would put him in 
possession of * Bisanthe, Ganus, and Neon 
Teichus : from this time he never mentioned 
any thing of that kind ; for Heraclides, upon 
this occasion, had also recourse to calumny, 
suggesting that it was not safe to intrust 
places of strength with a person who w;is at 
the head of an army. 

Upon this, Xenophon considered with him- 
self what was to he done ’ about pursuing their 
expedition against the upper Thracians ; when 
Heraclides, cariying the rest of the genends to 
Seuthes, desired them to assure him that they 
could lead the army as well as Xenophon, and 
promised that, in a few days, he would give 
them their pay complete for two months, ad- 
vising them at the same time to continue in 
the service of Seuthes. Upon which Tinia- 
sion said, “ If you would give me five months* 
pay, I would not serve without Xenophon 
and Phryniscus and Cleanor said the same 
thing. 

This made Seuthes chide Heraclides for not 
calling in Xenophon ; so they sent for him 
alone; but he, being sensible this was an arti- 
fice in Heraclides, contrived to create a jea- 
lousy in the rest of the generals, took not 
only all the generals, but likewise all the cap- 
tains along with him : and, all of them approv- 
ing of what Seuthes proposed, they pursued 
their expedition, and marching through the 
country of the Thracians, called the iMelino- 
phagi, with the Buxine sea on their right hand, 
they arrived at ^ Salmydessus. ilere many 
ships upon their arrival in the Buxine sea 


1 xcci Vavey xai Nsoy T^u^o;* Towns of 
Thrace near the sea : if the reader pleases to turn to the 
first note upon this book, lie will find that the lust has 
nothing to do with the Avail built by Dercyllidas, for 
that Avas not built till the year after Xenophon engaged 
the Greeks in the service of Seuthes. 

2 Ili^i TcS hi aya a-r^anCijOcci, D'Ablancourt under- 
stands this concerning his going over into Asia, but I Iiave 
chosen rather to make it relate to the expedition of Seu- 
thes, and the Greeks against those Thracians Avho inha-, 
bited above Byzantium, in Avhich I am supported by 
Leunelavius and Hutchinson. 

3 ^aX/M^wriy. Salmydessus Avas a sea-port lying 
upon the Buxine sea ; it is mentioned by Arrian in his 


Strike, and arc driven ashore, the coast being 
full of slioals, tliat run a considerable way in- 
to the sea. The Tliracians, wlio inhabit this 
coast, raise pillars, in the nature of bound- 
stones ; and every man plunders the wreck that 
is cast upon his own coast. • It is said, that 
before they erected these pillars, many of them 
lost their lives by quarrelling with one another 
about the plunder. In this place are found 
many beds, boxes, books, and several other 
things which sailors usually carry in their 
chests. The army, after they had subdued 
this people, marched back : that of Seuthes 
was noAV grown superior in numher to the 
Greeks ; for many more of the Odrysiaus were 
come down to him, and the Thracians, as fast 
as they submitted, joined the army. They now 
lay encamped in a plain about Selymbria, aboul 
fifty stadiii from the scii : as yet no pay ap- 
peared, and not only the soldiers were displeas- 
ed at Xenophon, but Seuthes himself was no 
longer disposed in his favour; and whenever 
he desired to be admitted to him, business of 
many kinds was pretended. 

VI. Two months were very near elapsed, 
when Churminus the Lacedtemouian, and 
Polynicus, arrived from Thimbron. They 
gave an account that the Lacedtemonians had 
resolved to make war uiion Tissajihernes, and 
that Thimbron had sailed from Greece with 
that design. They added that be had occasion 
for this army, and that every common soldier 
should have a * darick a month, the captains 
two, and the generals four. Upon arrival of 
tlie Lacedmmonians, Heraclides, hearing they 
were come for the army, immediately told Seu- 
thes it was a happy incident ; “ For,” says he, 

“ the Lacedajmonians are in want of the army, 
and you are not so. In resigning it, you will 
confer an obligation on them, and the soldiers 
will no longer ask you for their pay ; but wiE 
leave the country.” 

Seutbes, hearing this, ordered the Lacedae- 
monians to be brought in : and upon their say- 
ing they came for the army, he told them lie 
was Avilling to resign it, and desired they would 
account him their friend and ally he also in- 
vited them to his table pursuant to the laws of 
hospitality, and gave them a magnificent enter- 
tainment. But he did not invite Xenophon, 


Periplus : the river, tlie town, and the bay had all tho 
same name. 

4* Aoceiixo;, See note fi, page 169. 
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datts, ctbeis ^iuch thef camsi, \n^ 
design as they said* of breaking off Uie points 
of the pikes* and some Here employed in set- 
ting fire to the houses these called out 
Xenophon by name, to come out, and meet 
hjs fate, threatening, if he refused, to burn him 
in the house. 

By this time the fire came through the roof, 
and Xenophon and his men were vvitbin, Mith 
their corslets on, their shields and sirords in 
their hands, and tbeit helmets upon their 
heads, when Siknus Afaccstius, a youth of 
eighteen years of age, ga« e the signal by sound* 
ing a trumpet , upon which, the rest also, at 
once, rushed out of the other bouses with 
their swords drawn ^Vhereupon the Thra- 
cians fied, coicnng their backs uith their 
bucklers, according to their custom and some 
of them, endcaiounng to leap oiertha pali- 
sades, were t^en hanging on them, their biicV* 
lers being set fast , others, musing the iray 
out, were killed, and the Greeks pursued them 
out of the siilftge. However, a party of the 
Tbyiuans, coming back in the dork, threw darts 
at some of the Greeks, as they ran by a house 
that was on fire, (akiug thetr aioi from an 
obscure place at tbose who were in the light, 
and wounded ilieroiiymus, Enodius, and 
Tbeagencs, a Locnan, all captains , but no- 
body was killed, though some bad their 
clothes Olid baggage burned. Scutbes came 
to their relief with scicii horse, the first 
he met, bnoging with bun a Thiadao trum- 
peter, who, from the tune the other found they 
were attacked, and set out to rcbevc them, 
contmued sounding uU the action was oicr, 
which did not a lilUe contribute to temfy the 
enemy when he came, be embraced the 
Greeks, sapng he MpcctcJ to find a great 
number of them slam 

After this, Xenophon desired Seulbes to 
deliicr to him the bosuges, and march up to 
the mountain wilh him, if he thought proper 
if wot, that Ivo would leave it to his conduct. 
fhe neat day, therefore, Seulbes deUicred to 
him the hosUges, who were cWcify men, 
the most conudcrablr, a* they said, of ih* 
mountain rhrtkCtaiis snd be bucsclf set out 
wiiUhisown forces. By this time, iheanny 
of bvuthca was i&crraicd to three Umea lb« 

I umbrr it before eoutuUd of t for many of the 
Odr)s.ans> b<iig tufi>nucd of what beuthes' 
waa doing, came down tg bis osauunce. WLcti I 


fxlOOK Tit. 

' the Thyntans saw, from the nioimtain, great 
ntunbers of hcavy.anaed men, of Cargetetra 
and of horse, they came down and sued for 
peace, promising to do every thing that w»i 
required of them, and desired Scuthes would 
take pledges for their fidelity. He, calling 
Xenophon to him, mfonned him of what ihiy 
said, letung him know at the same time, that 
be would not make peace, if be desired to take 
rev eitgc of them for attacking bun. Xcwoptua 
answered, that he was suffiacnily rererged, if 
these people were, instead of free men, to 
become slaves but vvitiul, advised him, fur 
the future, to take for hostages those who had 
m(>st power to do him baim, and to let tl c 
old men stay st home. AM the Thracians, 
tbervfore, in this part of the country sulmntird 
to Scuihes. 

V. They next marched into the country 
called the Hclta, belongii g to the Tbncians, 
which lies above Ityxantium This country 
did not belong to the kingdom of Mavtdis, 
but to that of Teres the Odtysun, one of 
thevanaeiit kings, here they found Jlcncli- 
des, with the money he had raised by the sale 
of the booty And here Seuihei, having 
ordered three yokes of mulci (for thrie were 
no more) and several of oxen to bo brought 
out, sent for Xenophon, snd desired ho viwJJ 
acccit the first, and distnbuto the trst among 
the generals and captains ( but Xenophon said, 

1 shall be laiislicd, if I, rccelvuig your 
favours another time, giv e these to the gcnrtalt 
and the cuptains, Vvho, with mv, have attriulcd 
you in this expedition * Upon which, Ino*- 
uon tho llsnlauian, received one yoke of 
mule*, Clronor the Orchomeuuu, another, 
and I’hryniicui the Achalan, tLs ih rd. The 
yokes of oxen l« dutnhuted ataong the rap. 
Uiuf , but gave the anoy ro more than twei ty 
days' pay, though the month vtas ex, Irrd , fur 
ilcre^dca said he could not sed the Uxity fur 
more. Xenophon was cuoceiTicd at this, and 
*♦ O Ilcfoclidis { you do f«Jt seem to hSf* 
so great a regard for ^cuthes, as you uu»ht to 
bavet if you UJ, you woJd have Uoo^tt tli# 
army their full psyi though you had i»aeB 
at interest, and even soil your omi rtolhr* 
Ssueos much as would have cum^Uud *t. if 
you could imt gtl lh« rnuwy ty say siUf 
mraivv." I 

This leprisKb gave Hrrw^^* Pr*l 
neiw, and made hmi s, 5 -r*!trhd te i-sa 
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or any one of tbe other generals. The Lace> 
dimonians inqumng ^^hat kind of man Xeno- 
phon was, he ansn ercd that be was in other les. 
pects, no ill man, but a fnend to the 
which hurts him. “But,* said they, ” is he a po- 
pular manivith them? '• Altogether so,’* says 
HeracJides “ Then,” answered the X^reds- 
nsonnns, “ will not be oppbse our carrying awaj 
the finny’’’ “ If you call the soldiers togeiber,” 
says Heraclides, “ and promise them piy, they 
M lU bai e no regard for him, but will quicUy foU 
low joii ” “ How/' replied they, “shall thtybe 
assembled for that purpose? ’ “Early to-morrow 
monung," says Heraclides, ** w e will Imng you 
to them and I am con£dent, added be, that as 
soon as they see you, they wiU cheerfully assem- 
ble “ This was the result of that day's business. 

The next, Seuthes, and Heraclides brought 
the Laced emomans to the army, which assem- 
bled for that purpose. These informed them, 
that the Lacedxmomans had rcsolred to male 
war upon Tissaphernes, “who," said they, 
'*bns injured you. If, therefore, you enpee 
with us, you will both rciciige your<eUes of 
an enemy, and reeeiio each of you a dancL a 
month, the captains two, and the genenU four ** 
This was Moll recened by the soldiers and 
presently one of the Arcadians rose up to ac- 
cuse Xenophon Ssuthes iras also present, 
being desirous to know the result, and, for that 
purpose, had placed himself within hearing 
with his interpreter, though he bimwlf under 
stood roost things that were spoken m Greek, 
^riie Arcndian saidi “Know then, O Lacc- 
ilxfuomans, that w e should long since hive cn - 1 
gaged ourselves in your scmcc, if Xenophon i 
had not prevailed upon us to come lather ( 


[ that," continued he, “ if I could see this m 
stoned to death, and punished for leading us 
about, I should think I had received my pay, 
and no longer regret my labour ” After iisi, 
another got up, and then another upon which 
Xenophon spole as follows i 
“ There is nothing a man ought not to ex- 
pect, since I find myself accused by you for 
tha^in iihich my conscience tells me I hare 
had all the real in the world for your semee 
I was already set out in order to go home, nheu 
I turned back, be assured, not b^use I heard 
you were m prosperity, but rather because I 
was inforrocd you were in djfficuUic*, uith this 
intent, that 1 might serve you, if it iva* In my 
power ^^lcn I came to the army, though 
Scuihcs sent seicral nic«‘cneers to me with 
many promises, in case I prewlcd upon you 
to go to him, yet I ncirr rDdraitiurcd if, as 
you youracUes know, but led you to that 
place, from whence I thought you uouM larc 
the quielcst passage into Asia. T/ns I fool, 
cd upon as a measure the most agn cable l<oih 
to your mterrsc snd inclination. But ulieii 
Amtarebus amird With the galleys, and pre- 
vented your passage, I then (as it t-emme tne) 
calhd you together, that nc might ciwsWcr 
what was to be done Upon that oceauen you 
heard, on oie side, Anstarthns ordrnrig ;oi 
to go to tl c Chrrvotiesus, and, on the ether, 
Seuibcs proposing terms to engage you In I * 
senicp, when all of you dcclami you woitl I go 
wub Scutbes, and all gau your rotes for It. 
Say, then, if I commitle,! any rxitrc In carry- 
log you wbifhrr you all rrsolrtif to go. tf, 
when Seulbrs Ijcgan to hreak his promWe too 
ceniing your pay, 1 then rOfrmenJ<«I blr>. j<?o 


whcrs-.thoiyih we ha>e been upon duty both | would hsse reason both to acni.e and t»(e tre. 


night and day, durrog this severe snntcr, 
fiaic* acqmr^ nothing, while be enjoya the 
reward of our labour, and Scutbta ennebe* hm» 
personally, and depnies us of our pay so 


) Ovii.. It rsH.r m 


but if J. who was Wfore his grratest ftifn 1. 
am now lls grra'rst enemy, how tan yc'i sny 
longer with justire llaroc me, who fcaie puns 
you the prefertnee to *wuihr», for lto«e Sf»y 
things about wf ich I quarrrl with him f I’o*. 

I siUy.you ray say that I have tretiie'! Jw* 

* *r e—.V— —.1 >v .11 t ... t. . 1 


I peulhes, ard I'jit all 1 say is si 

Boll, wUlrh, la mycplnljo, •fjo fr SJSC * . . , , . ,y t i _ 


iw, f 1 1.’* 1 . bot. h U rc< pUin, lU If fro'U, hU ■ V 

umw s.o>«stM lnta»t t»ff fcwrsl stJ k«isTJ« . tlirg.lt svas not with a sUw vf Uii-g dspfUt'l 

of ita* of your piy wb-rH If fttr trt as I 
|(,f paywg ycu llerrst* <>n ‘f 

rv. , ^ he lii,l gitenR-e any thirj. I dire My, t • I*'- 

1 sign ssouU I are l»efl to »»*''»* f f' ^ 
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r-l n aM lu r'MMW, t « H smS tUi*> . . 

lUl/iiAMti f.r tPwi « Vf-Mi tax sr»*»Uw J®'* ' 1*^ *®”'* hvg» r# a s~ k 

I Lk«« traa UtrS it olW,«W Sa) .. , tUU alv »f Sf S -.-n. ( < 


‘ this Is the *x.e. It is la y«- f r*”" I'***”^/ 
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to render tin’s * collusion useless to both of tis, 
insisting upon your pay: for it is evident 
that Scutbes, if I have received n liribo from 
him, will, with justice, rcdeinand it, when 
I fail in performing the contract, in consi- 
deration of which I was bribed. But iny 
conscience tells mo that I am far from hav- 
ing received any thing that belongs to you ; 
for I swear by all the gods and goddesses, 
that I have not even received from Scuthes 
what he promised me in particular. lie is 
present himself, and, as be lic.ars me, he knows 
whether I am guilty of perjury or not ; and that 
you may still have more reason to wonder, I 
also swear, that I have not otrly received less 
than the rest of the generals, but even than 
some of the captains. For what rca'on then 
did I do this? I llattcrcd myself, gentlemen, 
that the greater share I had of this man’s po- 
verty, the greater I should have of his friend- 
ship, when it was in his power to show it; but 
I see him now in prosjicrity, and, at the same 
time, discover bis tcmjrcr. I’ossibly, some may 
s.ry, .arc you not then ashamed to be thus stupid- 
ly deceived? I should, indeed, be ashamed 
to be thus deceived by an cnenry; but, in my 
opinion, there is a greater shame in deceiving 
a friend, than in being deceived by him. If it 
is allowed to be upon one’s guard ngrunst a 
friend, I know you have all been ver)’ careful j 
not to give this man a just pretence to refuse 
the payment of what he promised ? for we have 
neither done him any injury, neither have we 
hurt his affuirs through negligence, or through 
fear declined any enterprise he proposed to us. 
But, you will .say, we ought then to have taken 
p some assurance, that although he had been de- 
sirous to deceive us, he might not even have 
had it in his power. Hear then what I should 
never have mentioned before him, unless you 
had shown yourselves either entirely inconsi- 
derate, or very ungrateful to me. You remem- 
ber Under what difficulties you laboured, from 
which I extricated you by carrying you to 
Seuthes. IFhen you offered to go into Perin- 
thus, did not Aristarchus the Lacedajmonian, 
shut the gates against you? Did not you, 
upon that, encamp in the open field? Was not 
this in the middle of winter ? Was there not a 
scarcity of provisions in the market, and a 


2 n^SI/r. Ticcieirla, Siiidas. 

3 n.KTTvjTS feiriv la U^ii'nlfOeef arai- 

riicCai. Pliavorinus. 


scarcity of the means to purchase them ? In the 
meantime, you were under a necessity of stay- 
ing ill Tlinice, (for the galleys lay at nnclior* 
to observe your motions, and hinder your pas- 
sage.) and while you staid, you staid in au 
enemy’s country, whore great iiumhers both of 
horse and targctccrs were ready to oppose you. 
It is true, we had heavy-armed men, wlio, hy 
going into the village in a body, might ])05sil)ly 
provide themselves with a small rjuantity of 
corn ; hot wo were not prepared to pursue the 
enemy, or supply ourselves with slaves mid cat- 
tle ^ for, at my return, I found neither the 
horse nor targetcers any longer in n body. 
While, therefore, you were in sogreat m eessiiy, 
if, without even insisting njion any p.ay, 1 had 
proenred Seiithcsto Ijceome yonrally, who had 
both horse and targetcers, which yon were in 
want olj do yoii think J slionld linve made ill 
terms foryon? It was owing to their assist- 
ance, that yon not only found greater qimiilitics 
of corn in the villages, the 'riiraeinris being 
thereby obliged to jirecijiitate tbeir flight, but 
bad also your sbarc both of cattle and slaves. 
From tbe time also we bad tbc assistance of 
tbese horse we saw no enemy, tbongb before 
they boldly Imra^scd us botli with tbeir horse, 
and largeteers, and by liindcring ns from going 
in small parties, prevented onr supplying our- 
selves witli provisions in any {piantity. But if 
tbc person whose nssislance jirocnred you tins 
security, has not also paid you very consideni- 
bly for being secure, can you look upon this ns 
n moving calamity ? And, for this, do you think 
yourselves obliged, by no means, to siifTer me 
to live? Blit in what circumstances arc you, 
now you arc leaving this country ? After you 
have passed tbc winter in plenty, have you not 
ns an occasion to this ndvant.igc, tbc money 
you have received from Scutbes ? For you 
have lived at the expense of the enemy ; and 
while you have been thus employed, none of 
you have either been killed or taken prisoners. 
If you have gained some rcjuitation against 
the Barbarians in Asia, is not that entire, 
and have you not added a new glory to it by 
the conquest of the European Thracians? 
I own I think you ought to Tctiirn thanks to 
the gods for those very things, as for so 
many blessings, for which you are displc.-tsed 
mth me. This is the situation of your af- 

•1 i, ~^eU>c. 

Saidas. 
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or any one of tte oAer gotierals The Lace- ' 
dccmontana inquiring what kind of man :^cno. 
phon ttas, he answered that he was in other res- 
pects, no ill man, hut a friend to the soldiers , 
which hurts him “ But," said they, “is he a po- 
pular man with them?" “ Altogether so,’ says 
HeracJides “Then,’ ansneredthc Laceda- 
mounns, “ will not he oppbse our carrying away 
the army ’ ’ “ If you call the soldiers together,” 
says Hcraclides, “ and promise them pay, they 
will have no regard for him, but mil quicVly fol- 
low you “ How,’ replied they, “ shall they be 
asscmbledforthatputpose? “Early to-morrow 
moniing," says Heraclides, “ we mil bnngyou 
to them and I am confident, added be, (bat as 
soon as they see you, they will cheerfully assem- 
ble “ This ivas the result of that day s business 
The next, Seutbes, and Heraclides brought 
the Laccd.emonians to the army, wbicb assem 
bled for that purpose These informed them, 
that the Lacedsemonxans bad resolved to make 
war upon Tissapbemes, “who, said they, 

“ bes ii\jured you. If, therefore, you engage 
with us, you will both reveige yoursehea of 
an enemy, and nceire each of you a danck a 
TDOntb, tbe captains two, and the generals four ” 
Tbia Was veil received by tbe soldiers and 
presently one of tbe Arcadians rose up to ac- 
cuse Xenophon Seutbes was also present, 
bewg deuTOua to know tbe result, and, ior that 
purpose, bad placed himself witbm bearing 
with bis interpreter , though be himself under 
stood most things that were spoken m Greek 
Tbe Arcadian laid “ Know then, O Lace- 
damonians, that « e should long since have en 
gaged oursfcKes in your semce, if Xenophon 
bad not prevailed upon us to cotnc lather, 
where, though we have been upon duty both 
night and day, dunng this seiere winter, we 
haie‘ acquired nothing, while be enjoys tbe 
reward of out labour, and Seuthes enriches him 
personally, and deprives us of our pay so 


Z O i., virafuSx. xixtTfOa Jlnril o»- j 

Botli «1 irh.ia my opinion, niucli oftecerJosc 

qaire tliaatopQs ms llook upQQthe wordto harelb* 
»aa3« lease lUso So that *grf monS api atoiMe tpSgma 
Of & Ion, the Athewan JeyalaJor, *& quoted by Ptutarcb, 
In 1 IS Life o( him, 

N^riuim } ft'i ’ it *«< Ji 

Oejs ee»T*> 2 ee 

Cut OS signifies also to posses* I will not blame 

llaUhln«oo tar tmoalai ag It upon this o<<ftvloa ntfit 
fiaindeutut though 1 h,ve translated » otherwise mf 
aelf , k little farther In ^gnifies, beyond ill doubt, to 
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I that,” continued he, “ if I could see this man 
I stoned to death, and punished for leading os 
; about, I should think I bad received my pay, 

, and no longer regret my labour ' After him, 
another got up, and then another upon which 
Xenophon spoke as follows 
“ There is nothing a man ought not to ex 
pect. Since I find myself accused by you for 
that, in which my conscience tells me I have 
had all the zeal in tbe world for your semce 
I was already set out m order to go home, when 
I turned back, be assured not because I heard 
you were in prospenty, but rather because J 
Was informed you were in difficulties, with this 
intent, that I might serve you, if it was m my 
power When I came to the army, though 
Seuthes sent several messengers to me with 
many pronuses, in case I prevailed upon you 
to go to him, yet I never endeavoured it, as 
you yourse/ves knew, hut led you to that 
place, from whence I thought you would have 
I the quickest passage into Asia. This I look- 
ed upon as a measure the most agreeable both 
to jour interest and inclination But when 
Aristarchus omved with the galleys, and pre 
vented your passage, I then (as U became me) 
called you together, that we might consider 
what was to he done Upon that occasion you 
heard, on oi e side, Aristarchus ordering you 
to go to tbe Cbersonesus, and, on the other, 
Seuthes proposing terms to engage jou m Iis 
semce, w ben all of you declared jou would go 
with Seuthes, and al] gave jour votes for it. 
Saj, then, if I Dommitted any crime m cany- 
sng you whtther you all resolved to go If, 
when 5euthes began to break Lis promise con- 
ceming your pay, 1 then commended him, jou 
would have reason both to accuse end hate me , 
but if J, vvho was before his greatest fncml, 
am now bis greatest enemy, how can you any 
longer with justice blame me, who have given 
JOB lie pre/crenceto Seuthes, for those very 
things slwut which I quarrel with him ? Pos. 
aibly, you may say that I have received yuur 
pay of Seuthes, and that all I say is ertifiee , 
but, w It not plain, that if Seuthes paid tnc any 
thing. It was not with a view of being depnvol 
of tlMt pail of your pay which he gave ine.aiid 
of paying you the rest ? On the contrary if 
he had given me any thing, I dare say, his de- 
sign would have been to excuse lumseJf from 
paying you a large sum, by g>vm5 
erne If. therefore, you are of opinion, that 
thM IS the ease, it u u) ywr power presently 
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to render this ® collusion useless to both of us, 
by ^ insisting upon your pay : for it is evident 
that Seuthes, if I have received a bribe from 
him, will, with justice, redemand it, when 
I fail in performing the contract, in consi- 
deration of which I was bribed. But my 
conscience tells me that I am far from hav- 
ing received any thing that belongs to you : 
for I swear by all the gods and goddesses, 
that I have not even received from Seuthes 
what he promised me in particular. He is 
present himself, and, as he hears me, he knows 
whether I am guilty of peijury or not j and that 
j'ou may still have more reason to wonder, I 
also swear, that I have not only received less 
than the rest of the generals, but even than 
some of the captains. For what reason then 
did I do this? I flattered myself, gentlemen, 
that the greater share I had of this man’s po- 
verty, the greater I should have of his friend- 
ship, when it was in his power to show it ; but 
I see him now in prosperity, and, at the same 
time, discover his temper. Possibly, some may 
say, are you not then ashamed to be thus stupid- 
ly deceived? I should, indeed, be ashamed 
to be thus deceived by an enemy ; but, in my 
opinion, there is a greater shame in deceiving 
a friend, than in being deceived by him. If it 
is allowed to be upon one’s guard against a 
friend, I know you have all been very careful 
not to give this man a just pretence to refuse 
the payment of what he promised ? for we have 
neither done him any injury, neither have we 
hurt his aSairs through negligence, or through 
fear declined any enterprise he proposed to us. 
But, you will say, we ought then to have taken 
1 some assurance, that although he had been de- 
sirous to deceive us, he might not even have 
had it in his power. Hear then what I should 
never have mentioned before him, unless you 
had shown yourselves either entirely inconsi- 
derate, or very ungrateful to me. You remem- 
ber under what difficulties you laboured, from 
which I extricated you by carrying you to 
Seuthes. When you offered to go into Perin- 
thus, did not Aristarchus the Lacedaemonian, 
shut the gates against you? Did not you, 
upon that, encamp in the open field ? Was not 
this in the middle of winter ? Was there not a 
scarcity of provisions in the market, and a 
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scarcity of the means to purchase them ? In the 
meantime, you were under a necessity of stay- 
ing in Thrace, (for the galleys lay at anchor * 
to observe your motions, and hinder your pas- 
sage,) and while you staid, you staid in an 
enemy’s country, where great numbers both of 
horse and targeteers were ready to oppose you. 
It is true, we had heavy-armed men, who, by 
going into the village in a body, might possibly 
provide themselves with a small quantity of 
corn ; but we w’ere not prepared to pursue the 
enemy, or supply ourselves with slaves and cat- 
tle; for, at my return, I found neither the 
horse nor targeteers any longer in a body. 
While, therefore, you were in so great necessity, 
if, without even insisting upon any pay, 1 had 
procured Seuthes to become your ally, who had 
both horse and targeteers, which you were in 
want of, do you think I should have made ill 
terms for you? It was owing to their assist- 
ance, that you not only found greater quantities 
of corn in the villages, the Thracians being 
thereby obliged to precipitate their flight, but 
had also your share both of cattle and slaves. 
From the time also we had the assistance of 
these horse we saw no enemy, though before 
they boldly harassed us both with their horse, 
and targeteers, and by hindering us from going 
in small parties, prevented our supplying our- 
selves with provisions in any quantity. But if 
the person whose assistance procured you this 
security, has not also paid you very considera- 
bly for being secure, can you look upon this as 
a moving calamity ? And, for this, do you think 
yourselves obliged, by no means, to suffer me 
to live? But in what circumstances are you, 
now you are leaving this country ? After you 
have passed the winter in plenty, have you not 
as an occasion to this advantage, the money 
you have received from Seuthes ? For you 
have lived at the expense of the enemy ; and 
while you have been thus employed, none of 
you have either been killed or taken prisoners. 
If you have gained some reputation against 
the Barbarians in Asia, is not that entire, 
and have you not added a new glory to it by 
the conquest of the European Thracians? 
I own I think you ought to return thanks to 
the gods for those very things, as for so 
many blessings, for which you are displeased 
with me. This is the situation of your af- 
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fairs consider now, I beg of you, that of 
mine When 1 first set sail in order to return 
loine, I went away attended with great praise 
from you, and, through you, with reputation 
from the rest of Greece I had also the con. 
fidence ofthe Lacedemonians (othenvisethey 
would not have sent me back to you,) now, 
I go awTiy suspected by the Lace^monians, 
through jour means, and hated by Seuthes, 
upon jour account, whom I proposed, by 
uniting my services to yours, to have made an | 
honourable refuge both to myself and my cbil 
dren, if 1 should have any while you, for 
whose sake chiefly 1 have made mysdf odious, 
and that to persona far more pow erfuUhan my- 
self , while you, I say, for whom I cease not, 
even now, to procure all the advantages I 
able, entertain such thoughts of me You 
have me in your pow er, I neither fled from you, 
nor endeai cured U , and if you do what you 
say, know that you will put to death a man 
who has often watched lor your safety, who 
has undergone many labours and dangers with 
you, while be not only did his own duty, but 
that of others , who, by the favour of the gods, 
has wntb you rawed many trophies of the Bar 
batians’ defeats, and who laboured to the at> 
most of bis power to engage you to make none 
of the Greeks your enemies For youarenow 
al liberty to go whithersoever you please, either 
by sea or land, without controh This then is 
j the season, when there is so great an appearance ' 
of prosperity, now you are going to sail fora 
country, where you have long since desired to 
Ixj , when those, who are roost powerful, want 
your assistance, when pay is ofiered, and the 
Licediemonians, who are allowed to be the best ' 
generals, are come to command you , this, I 
say, you think the proper season to put me to 
death You did not think fit to do it when we 
were in difhculties, O men of adimraWe me 
inories * then you called me father, and pro- 
mised ever to remember me as your benefactor 
ilowei er, those who are now come to command 
jou are not void of sense, so that I believe 
your behaviour to me will not recommend you 
to them “ Xenophon said no more 

Then Charminus the Lacetlimonian nose 
up and spoke in the foUownng manner Gen- 
tlemen I you seem to bare no just cause of dis 
pleasure against this man , since I myself can 
giie testimony in his favour forSeuthes when 
Fotynicus and I inquired what kind of man 
Xenophon was, had nothing else to lay (0 lus 
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chatge, but that he was a great friend to tie 
, soldiers, which, says he, hurts him both with 
regard to the Lacedaemonians and to myself* 
After him Eurylochus of Lusi, an Arcadian, 
got vp, and said “ hly opinion is, 0 Lacedie- 
monians, that the first act of generahhip you 
exercise, should he to obtain our pay of Seu. 
thes, either with or without bis consent, and 
that till then you ought not to carry us away 
Polycrates the Athenian next rose up and 
spoke in favour of Xenophon “ Gentlemen '* 
says he, “ I see Herachdes dso present in the 
assembly, who, haiing recened the booty we 
acquired by our labour, and sold it, has neither 
paid the * money to Scuthes, nor to us , but, 
having robbed both, still keeps possession of 
It If, therefore, we are wise, let us apprehend 
him , for this man is no Thracian, but, being 
himseif a Greek, doe« an injury to Greeks ” 
Herachdes, hearing this, was thunder struck, 
and coming to Seuthes, said, '< If we are wise, 
we shall withdraw oursehes out of the power 
of these people ** So they mounted on horse* 
back, and rode oiT to tbeir own camp , from 
whence Seuthes sent Ebozelmius bis interpre- 
ter to Xenophon, to desire him to remain in 
bis service, with a thousand of the heavyuirin- 
ed men, assuring him, at the same time, that 
be would give him the places of strength near 
the sea, and every thing else he had promised 
him To this he added, as a secret, that he 
informed by Polynicus, that if he put him- 
self in the power of the Lacedemomans, he 
would certainly be put to death by Xhimbron 
Many other persons, also, between whom and 
Xenophon there was an intercourse of hospi 
tahty, gave him notice, that he lay under a sus- 
picion, and ought to be upon his guard Xc. 
nophon, hearing this, ofl'ered two victims to 
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Jupiter tlie king, and consulted lum wketlicr 
it were better and more advantageous for him 
to stay with Seuthcs upon the terms he pro- 
posed, or to depart with the army; and Jupiter 
signified to him that he ought to depart. 

VII. After that, Seuthes. encamped at a 
greater distance, and the Greeks quartered in 
the villages, from whence they might get most 
pronsions, before they returned to the sea. 
These villages Seuthcs had given to hlcdo- 
sades, who, seeing every thing in them con- 
sumed by the Greeks, resented it ; and taking 
with him an Odrj'sian, a man of the greatest 
power of all those who had come from the 
Upper Thracia, to join Seuthes, and about 
fifty horse, came to the Greek army, and cjilled 
Xenophon to come to him, who, taking some 
of the captains and other proper persons, went 
to him. Then oMedosades said ; “ You do us 
an injury, O Xenophon, in laying waste our 
villages. Wherefore we give you notice, I in 
the name of Seuthcs, and this man from iMc- 
docus, king of the Upper Thrace, to leave the 
country; otherwise we shall not allow you to 
remain here •, and if you continue to infest our 
territories, we shall treat you as enemies.” 

When Xenophon heard this, he said : “ What 
you say is of such a nature, that it is even a 
pain to me to give an answer to it : however, I 
shall return one for the information of this 
youth, that he may be acquainted both with 
your behaviour, and with ours. Before we en- 
tered into an alliance with you, we marched 
through this country rat our pleasure, and laid 
waste and burned any part of it we thought pro- 
per ; and you yourself, when you came to us in 
the quality of an ambassador, staid with us, 
without the apprehension of an enemy. Where- 
as you, who are subjects of Seuthes, either 
never came into this country at all, or, if you 
came hither, you kept your horses ready bridled 
while you staid, as in a country belonging to 
those who were more powerful than yourselves. 
But now, since, by becoming our allies, you 
have got possession of it, you would drive us 
out of this country, though you received it from 
us as a conquest we were willing to resign, for 
you yourself are sensible the enemy was not 
strong enough to dispossess us ; and not only 
U'ant to send us away ® without any acknow- 


2 Tw Au Tu BotriXsT. See note 1, page 308, upon the 
eixth booh. 

3 Ou^ orru; 'hov;, 'o'tus signifies here not 


Icdgmcnt for the benefits you have received, 
but also to hinder us, ns far ns you nre nble, 
from encamping in the country, ns we pass 
through it; and this you urge, without rever- 
ence either to the gods, or to this man, who 
secs you now abounding in riches ; you, who 
before you entered into an alliance with us, liv- 
ed by plunder, ns you yourself have owned. 
But why do you say this to me?” continues he, 
“for I have no longer the command ; but the 
Lacedremonians, to whom you resigned the 
army, that they might cany it away, which you 
did without consulting me, most ndmiraiile 
men ! and without giving me an opportunity of 
obliging them by delivering the army to them, 
ns I had disobliged them by ennying it to 
you.” 

As soon ns the Odrysian heard what Xeno- 
phon said ; “ O jMedosades !” says he, “ I am 
ready to sink into the earth with shame, when 
I hear this. Had I known it before, I should 
not have accompanied you, and shall now 
depart; for Mcdocus, my sovereign, will not 
approve of my conduct, if I should drive our 
benefactors out of thecountiy.” Having said 
this, he mounted on horseback, and rode away 
with all the rest of the horse, o.xeept four 
or five. Upon which, Illedosndes (for he was 
uneasy to sec the country laid waste) desired 
Xenophon to call the two Lacedmmonians. 
He, taking some proper persons along with 
him, went to Charminus and Polyiiieus, and 
told them Medosades desired they would come 
to him, designing to order them, ns he had him, 
to leave the country. “ It is my opinion, there- 
fore,” says he, “ that you will receive the pay 
due to the army, if you let him know that the 
soldiers have desired you to assist them in ob- 
taining it, either with or without the consent 
of Seuthes; and that they engage to follow 
you with cheerfulness if they succeed in their 
demands. Tell him, at the same time, that 
you find their claim is founded in justice, and 
that you have promised them not to depart 
till they succeed in it.” The Laceda;moni- 

only not in tho same manner as Dion Cassius uses it, 
where he says tliat Gabinius, being- asked by Clodius 
what lie thougiit of the law lie iiad brouglit in against 
Cicero, not only did not ciTmraend Tolly, but accused 
the Roman knights to tlie senate- imj; ixeTmy £t^h« 
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no doubt but this Grecism induced the Latins to give the 
s ime force to “ non modo; ” the folio wing passage of Tull y 
is a remarkable instance of it ; “ Regnura non modo 
Romano homini, sed ne Persm quidem cuiquam tolera- 
bile.” 
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Bn«, hearing this, eaid they would sr^uaint him 
With It, and with Mhatei-cr else would prove 
most effectual and immediately set out with 
proper persons to attend them llTien Ibep 
«tn\ed, Cbarminus said, *'0 Medosades* if 
j ou lia\ e any thing to say to us, speak , if no^ 
we have something to say to jou ** Aledosa 
dcs, with great submission, answered, “Seu- 
thes and 1 have this to say we desire that 
those n ho are become our friends, may suffer 
no til treatment from you , for vvhateieriiyuiy 
you do to them, you will now do to ns, since j 
they are our subjects " The X^acedsoionianj 
replied, “ We are ready to depart, as soon as 
those who have forced them to subentt to you 
have received their pay otherwise, we are 
come to assist them, and take revenge of those 
men, who, in violation of their oaths, have 
wronged them If you are of that number, 
we shall begin by doing them justice against 
you ” 

Then Xenophon said " Are you willitig, 
O Medosades' to leaie it to the people, in 
whose country we are, (since you say they are 
your friends) to determine whether you or we 
shall leave it ? ’ This he refused, hut desired, 
all means, tbe tiro Lacedsmonians would 
go to Seuthes about the pay, and said it was 
Ins opinion Seuthes would hearken to them 
hut if they did not appioie of that, he desued 
they srould send Xenophon with him, assuring 
them of his assistance ui obtaining it In (be 
meantime, be be^ed they would not bum tbe 
Vollages Upon this, they sent Xenophon 
with such persons as Were thought most pro. 
per to attend him IPhen he came to Seutbet, 
he said, “ I am not come, O Seuthes ' to ash 
any thii^ of^you, but to demonstrate to you as 
well as I am able, that you had no just cause 
to he displeased with mo for demanding of 
you, on the behalf of the sotdiers, tie pay 
which you cheerfully promised them , since I 
iras convinced that it was not less your interest 
to gw e it, than theirs to receive it for I know, 
in the first place, that next to the gods, they 
ha^e rendered you conspicuous, by making you 
king oier a large extent of country, and great 
numbers of people so that your actions, 
whether commendable or infamous, cannot 
possibly be concealed from public notice In 
this situation, I look upon it as a matter of 
great moment to you not to have it thought 
that you send away yonr benefactors without 
rewarding their services, and not less so, to 
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hive your praise celebrated by sis thousand 
men But, above ail, that it concerns )ou, in 
no degree, to derogate from the credit of what 
you say, for I obsene tbe discourse of men 
without credit to be vain and ineffectual, and 
to wander disregarded, while that of persons 
who are known to practise troth, is not less 
effectual to obtain what they desire than the 
power of others, I know, also, that if they 
propose to reform any one, their threats are 
not less pow erful to (hat end, than the imme- 
' diate ptmtshment inflicted by others , and if 
such men promise any thing, they succeed na 
less by promising than others by giving pre- 
sently Recollect with yourself what you paid 
us, before you received our assistance 1 know 
you paid us nothing But the confidence you 
created in us of your performance of w hat j ou 
promised, induced such numbers of men to join 
their arms to yours, and conquer a kingdom for 
you, not only worth fifty talents, (the sum 
these men now look upon to be due to them,) 
but many times that sum In the first plaecr 
therefore, for this sum you sell jour credit, « 
which you owe your kingdom After (bat, 
call to mind of what consequence you thought 
It to you to obtain what you now have con 
quered and possess 1 know you wished to 
obtain It rather than to gain many times that 
sum Now 1 look upon it to be a greater in 
jury, as well as disgrace, to lose the possession 
of this conquest, than never to have gamed it , 
as it IS more grievous to a rich man to become 
poor (isn never to have been rich, and more 
afflicting to a king to become a private roan 
than never to have been a king You are 
sensible that these people, who are now hc- 
comc your subjects, were not prevailed upon to 
submit to j'ou by their alliction lor jou, but 
by necessity and that they would endeavour 
to recover rheir liberty, if they were not re- 
strained by fear. Mbetbcr, therefore, do you 
think they will be more afraid and more de. 
voted to your interest, if they see rot only 
these soldiers disposed to stay, if you desire 
it, and presently to return, if reccssary, hot 
others, from the odrantegeous character thfse 
givft of you, ready Co come to your ossistanfe 
m any thing you require of them , or, if they 
arc possessed with an opinion that hcraafier 
none will ever tngage in jour service from ^ 
a oistnist created by your present behaviour; 
and that these have a greater afflclJOH for 
them than for j-ou ? BoiJes, these peonJe 
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did not submit tb you because they were infe- 
rior to us in numbers but because they wanted 
leaders. This danger, therefore, you are also 
exposed to ; they may choose for their leaders 
some of our men, who think themselves wrong- 
ed by you, or those who have still more power, 
the Lacedsemonians : especially, on one side 
the soldiers show greater alacrity to engage in 
their service, upon condition that they force 
you to give them their pay ; and, on the other, 
the Lacedremonians, from the want they have 
of the army, consent to the condition. It is 
also no secret that the Thracians, who are now 
become your subjects, had rather march against 
you than with you : for, if you conquer, they 
are slaves ; and, if you are conquered, free. 
But if you think it incumbent on you to have 
any regard to the country, now it is yohr own, 
whether do you think it null receive less dam- 
age if these soldiers, having received what they 
insist upon, leave it in peace, of if they stay in 
it, as in an enemy's country ; while you endea- 
vour to raise more numerous forces, which 
must also be supplied with provisions, and 
with these make head against them ? And 
whether do you think the expense will be 
greater, if the money due to these is paid, or 
if this is still suffered to remain due, and it be- 
comes necessary for you to take other forces 
into your pay ' powerful enough to subdue the I 
former ? But Heraclides, I find, by what he 
declared to me, thinks this sum very consider- 
able. It is certainly much less considerable to 
you now both to raise and pay than the tenth 
part of it was before we came to you ; for the 
quantity of money is not the measure of the 
greatness or smallness of the sum, but the 
ability of the person who is either to pay or to 
receive it : and your annual income now ex- 
ceeds the whole of what before you were 
worth. In what I have said, O Seuthes ! I 
have had all the consideration for you that is 

l''AX^eu; Tt X(ilrrcfKS TciTuyfiiffSovr^ai, HutchiDSon 
lina great reason to find fault with Leunclavius and 
Amasajus for translating x(Uttcvx( here, majores topim, 
major exercitus. It most certainly signifies, as he has 
rendered it, armis poteniiorcs. D’Ablancourt’s tran'-la- 
tion is still more loo'e than that of the two first, he has 
said fairc de nourcUes lerees pour tiouy faire tete. I 
shall add to what Hutchinson has said a passage in Thu- 
cydides, where he not only uses x^umyx! in the same 
sense, hut explains it himself hy iutarurffoi ; he is giv. 
log an account of the state of Greece before the Trojan 
war, and say.s, ijitjtitie; yij rSyxfyeSy, eirtr.cnv; uriptycy 
v -> . Tff, yyUFc-iyvy ciri ivyxrurt^el^ ayyicvrixi 
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due to a friend, to the' end that both you may 
appear worthy of the favours the gods have be- 
stowed on you, and I not lose my credit with the 
army. For be assured that if 1 desired to pun- 
ish an enemy, it is not in my power to effect it 
with this army, or to assist you, if I were again 
inclined to attempt it : such is their disposition 
with regard to me. And now I call both upon 
you, and the gods, who know the truth of what 
I say, to witness that I never had any thing 
from you ib return for the services you have 
received from the army, or ever demanded of 
you, for my own use, any thing that ivas due to 
them, or claimed what you promised me. I 
also swear that though you had been willing to 
perform your promise to me, yet I would not 
have accepted any thing, unless the soldiers, at 
the same time, had received what was due to 
them ; for it would have been a shame for me 
to succeed in my own pretensions, and to suf- 
fer theirs to remain without effect j particu- 
larly, since they had done me the honour to 
choose me for one of their generals. Hera- 
clides, I know, looks upon all things as trifles 
when compared to possession of riches, by 
what means soever acquired j but I, O Seu- 
thes ! am of opinion, that no possession does 
more become and adorn a man, particularly a 
prince, than that of virtue, justice, and genero- 
sity ; for whoever enjoys these, is not only rich 
in the numerous friends he has, but in those 
who desire to become so : if he is in prosperity, 
he has many ready to rejoice with him ; and, if 
in adversity, to relieve him. But if neither 
my actions nor my words are able to convince 
you that I am your sincere fiend, consider 
what the ' soldiers said ; for you were present 
and heard the speeches of those who were de- 
sirous to asperse me. They accused me to the 
Lacedsemonians, that I was more devoted to 
yoUr interest than to that of the latter ; and, 
at the same time, objected to me that I studied 
yoUr advantage more than theirs ; they also 
said that I had received presents “ from you. 


2 "Efxiray S- fit zai X^ny xafcc coo. I ha\ o ren- 
dered iSfx here presents, not bribes, which would have 
been inconsistent with what he saj's afterwards, though 
I dntibt not but every English reader will have the same 
satisfaction t have in observing that neitlier in 

Greek, donum in Latin, or iin ynerenf in French, have 
the force of our word bribe. A foreigner n ho does not 
know us, may say that our manners Iiave coined the 
word, but we, wlio knmv ourselves, know how much 
we are above such an imputation. 
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.Now, do you tllnt they accused me of wsccivmg I these are not sufflcjcnt to raise the moner that 
these presents, Lecauso they discovered in me ' - ’ . . > - 

any indisposition to your service, or because they 
observed in me the greatest zeal to promote it? 

I am indeed of opinion that all men ought to 
show an affection to those from w horn they 
hav e received presents. Before 1 did you any 
service, you gave me a favourable reception by 
3 our looks, your wo-vds, and your hospitality, | 
and never could satisfy yourself with making: 
promises. Now, jou have accomplished tvhat 
you desired, and are become as considerable as 
I could make you, finding me thus fallen into 
disgrace with the soldiers, you dare neglect me 
But I am confident, time will inforna you that 
you ought to pay them w hat you promised, and 
also that you yourself will not suffiir those who 
have been your benefactors to load you with 
reproaches I have, therefore, only this fa- 
\Our to ask of you, that when you pay «, you 
will study to leave me ui the same credi' with 
the army in which you found me ’ 

'^Vhen Seuthes heard this, he cursed the man 
who bad been the cause of their not having 
been paid long since (every one concluding 
he meant Heraebdes) “ For my part,* says 
he, 1 never desi^ied to deprive them of it, 
and wiU pay them what is due ” Then Xeno 
phon said again, “ Since you are resolved to 
pay the money, 1 desire it may pass through 
my hands, and that you will not suffer me to 
he in a different situation with the army now, 
from what 1 wus in when we came to you** 
beuthes answered, " You shall not suffer in the ' 
opinion of the soldiers by my means, and if ■ 
you will stay With only one thousand heavy- 
armed men, I will give you not only the places 
of strength, but eveiy thing else I promised " 

The other made answ er, •• That is not possible, 
so dismiss us.” “ I know," replies Seuthes, 

“ you will find it safer for you to stay with 
me, than to depart " Xenophon answered, 

“ I commend your care of me however I can- 
not possibly stay, hut wheresoever I am in 
credit, be assured that you shall also find your 
advantage in it ” Upon this Seuthes said, “ I 
have very little money, no more than one 'ta- 
lent, which I give you, but I have six hundred 
oxen, four thousand sheep, and one hundred 
and twenty slaves, take these with you, togc- , 
ther with the hostages of those who wronged 
you.’' Xenophon replied smiling, “But if 


IS doe, whose talent shall I say 1 have? Is it 
not mote advisable for me, since my return is 
attended with danger, to take care 1 am not 
•toned ? You heard their threats ” The re- 
mainder of the day they staid there 

The next be delivered to tbexo what be bad 
promised , and sent persons with them to 
drive the cattle In the meantime, the soldiers 
said that Xenophon was gone to Seuthes with 
a desi^ to five with him, and to receive what 
the other bad promised him but, when they 
saw him returned, they were rejoiced, and ran 
to bun As soon as Xenophon saw Char, 
minus and Polymeus, he said, “ The army is 
obliged to you for these things I deliver them 
to you, do *you sell them, and distribute the 
money among the soldiers ^ They, having 
received the things, and appointed persons to 
dispose of them, sold them accordingly, and 
incurred great censure Xenophon had no 
share in the management, but openly prepared 
to return home ; for he was ' not yet banished 
from Athens. But bu * friends in the army 
came to him, and begged he would not leave 
them until he had earned away the ermy, and 
delivered it to Thimhron 
yill After this they crossed the sea to 
Larepsacus, where Euclides the Phliasian 
priest, the son of * Cleagora^ who jiamted 


Se« nute 1, rsgn 163 cjwa the Snt VO<k. 


4i«2»rt. See Dote 3. pate 3%0, flpuD 

(heMxUibook 

5 O, >«{TO »»»•« i»r«r» 'AS^rrn ri{< 

See the author'^ bio at the bejiaalo; o[ thl> tremUtl •» 

4 £«7r>>}M^ fOiti untDf iiaii-tf Sul 

ia*. i ba<«e< o«cr) tbs Snt of these nlth V MUnc^tt. 
The Iwo Latlo transUteri bare prefetre4 the Iul 

5 Eb Lainpearus was a tea-port ton D 

la Af*a upon tbs tlelleipont, orer afalmt Xga» Tuta- 
imie, that strait tt tbrre about ilReen liailfa ovrr, (hat 
i5, about an Eoghih mile and a halt Ljaaiid r, the 
LareAnaoi Ian seuerat, to k lAmp'acuv Juit before be 
defeated the Athcoiaas at the lut mr&tlo&ed place 

the introduction. 

a Kai«vd.w ♦»* ea i Ceu* It >i>{«r«wt 

I>r Tutler, the Ute worthy primate of Eoylaod, la 
bis Arrt »Jo£la Orarca, that ireuure of GrerV leaiolrir, 
M/a Lyceum was tUuaVed upon the banka of the 
III eus. and recel»ed lutiame from Apullo A»««r«««r 
A£a,w, to whom It waa dedicated. Ibe Greek lebol e^t 
apon Artitopbaobe aud iuldaaasja It waa a pWe dc 
aigsed fur nUilary exeriUev 1 am aorfy 1 cannot f»t 
•sy lifbt conrenllnj the painter and pWore wrnUoPed 
by \eDophoQ, but imlblns Sa to be futmd la IVof er 
I^manfus eonrrrnfnx effber, tiavfi terff*} 
able painter#, vrho flourished before Ihla t lor, ate 
tBMllvDrd by the former, sa roljiootns and Mlr"o, 
wfco painted a portico at Atbe«» railed Ike 
Btidpanleulafli Penanus, brclbrr lo flifdlar fie 
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the dreams in the Lyceum, met Xenophon, 
and after congratulating him upon his safe 
return, asked him how much gold he had. 
The other swore to him that he had not 
money enough to carry him home, unless he 
sold Ms horse and his equipage. However 
Euclides gave no credit to him ; but after the 
inhabitants of Lampsacus had sent him pre- 
sents in token of their hospitality, and Xeno- 
phon was offering sacrifice to Apollo in his 
presence, Euclides, upon viewing the entrails 
of the victims, said, he was now convinced he 
had no money : “ But,” added he, “ I find if 
there should ever he a prospect of any, that 
there will be some obstacle, and, if no other, 
that you will be an obstacle to yourself.” Xe- 
nophon owned tliis ; upon which Euclides said, 
“ The ’ Meilichian Jupiter is an obstacle to 


statuary, who painted the battle of Marathon, where the 
generals, both Greeks and Persians, were represented as 
big ns the life, which I take to be the signification of 
iconici duces, the words made use of by Pliny upon that 
occasion, since Athenseus calls statues as big as the life 
tixmiKK ij-aX/ieera, and Plato says iixiya (VofteTjtjTce 
in the same sense. 

7 'O Zsuf 0 There is a passage in Thucy. 

didcs, whore, speaking of Cylon’s seizing the citadel of 
Athens, he mentions the Athenian festival celebrated 
without the walla of the city in honour of the Meilich. 
inn Jupiter, which he calls inaciu, Diayia, at which, he 
says, all the people attended, and sacrificed not victims, 
but cakes made in the shape of animals, “according to 
the custom of the country,” cix U5U“ B-Cfiara sti- 
: for so the Greek scholiast explains the word 
S-6/iocTa. The reason of my being so particular is, that 
Xenophon says he offered sacrifice to the same Jupiter, 
and burned hogs whole to him, according to the custom 
of his country, yOviro, xat uXoxoivTti tZ 

rruTfi'u yiy,a. Are we then to imagine, that either 
Thucydides or Xenophon were uninformed of the cus- 
tom of their country upon so great a solemnity? I 
should almost be tempted to think the hogs, Xenophon 
says he burned whole, were also cakes made in the shape 
of iiogs. There is a passage in Herodotus, that in tome 
degree favours this conjecture ; he sajs, the Egyptians, 
notwithstanding their known aversion to hogs, saci ificed 
them one day in the year to the Moon and Bacchus, 
when they cat their flesh, which they tasted upon no 
other day, and that the poorer sort made cakes resem. 
bling hogs, and, roasting them, offered them in sacrifice : 
cl J! Tlyr,rl! aiirSy ir craniya.; aXurccvrls 

Vt, xai crciic-ayTii, txvtcci S^djvir/.— But what affinity is 
there between the religious customs of the Egyptians 
and the Athenians ? So great an affinity that we find in 
Diodorus Siculus, the Egyptians pretended that the 
Athenians were one of their colonics, and had received 
the Eleusini.an mysteries from them, which they said 
El ichtheus, an Egyptian, and afterwards king of Athens, 
carried from Egypt, and instituted among the Athenians 
in honour of Ceres. I cannot say that I ever met with 
an account, in any Greek author, of cakes offered by the 
Greeks in the resemblance of hogs ; hut, besides the au. 
t'oirity of the Greek scholiast upon the passage alrerdy 
mentioned In Thucydides, win re he explains Hviixtcc, 


you j” and asked him whether he had, at any 
time, offered sacrifice in the same manner, .“as 
I,” says he, “ used to sacrifiee for you at Athens, 
and offer a holocaust.” Xenophon answered 
that since he had been from home, he had not 
sacrificed to that god ; the other advised him 
to offer sacrifice to that divinity, assuring him 
that it would be for his advantage. The next 
day, Xenophon going to ® Ophrynion offered 
sacrifice, and burned hogs whole, according to 
the custom of his country; and the entrails 
were favourable. The same day. Biton and 
Euclides arrived with money for the army. 
These contracted an intercourse of hospitality 
with Xenophon, and hearing he had sold his 
horse at Lampsacus for fifty daricks, and sus- 
pecting he had sold him through want, because 
they were informed he was fond of him, they 
redeemed the horse, and restored him to Xeno- 
phon, refusing to accept the price they had 
paid for him. 

From thence they marched through Troas, 
and passing over Mount Ida, came first to 
“ Antandrus : then continued their march along 


nvee 'Ttfi'iiara els ftliav fioi^ocs TnvTuftlycc, rakes made in 
the shape of animals generally ; I say, besides that pas- 
sage, w'o find in Julius Pollux that the Greeks offered 
rakes to all the gods, which cakes had their names from 
their difl'erent shapes, as an ox, which was a rake with 
horns, and was offered to Apollo, and Diana, and He- 
cate, and the Moon, rsf-xtci Ss xciyc! Tan 3-cc7s, ke- 
ssXni'Tflsi Se aTo TOW r^yjfCrKTOs, oJoTsg 0 polls' aefataa 
ilTTI, KEJKTOO £5;0V TETIJJ'/OEH* irfOO-lfE.o.tiEVOV 'ATOkkai,/, xai 

’A^rifuSt, xai 'Exarf, xal SsA^vp. I shall conclude this 
note with observing that Apol.o, when taken for the 
sun, was the same, among the Egyptians, and, after- 
w'ards, among the Greeks, w ith Dionysius, or Bacchus, 
as Diodorus Siculus proves from this verse of Eumolpus, 

'Ao’Tfo^ien Atoyvirov Eo dxTtyiffn Tu^uToy, 


And from another in Orpheus. Now, every body knows 
that these were the same with Osiris, as Diana, Hecate, 
and the Moon w’ere the same divinity with Isis ; so that 
the custom mentioned by Julius Pollux, of offering cakes 
in the shape of animals, to have been in practice among 
the Greeks, seems to be derived from that mentioned by 
Herodotus to have been in use among the Egyptians ; 
especially, since we find they ee-ccg offered to the same 
diviuitiesi D’Ablancourt seems to have forgot that Ju- 
piter was worshipped at Atliens under the title of Mei- 
lichius ; for he takes the name to be allegorical to the 
mildness of Xenophon’s character, n ho did not make his 
fortune “ pour avoir trop de pudeur,” ns he says, be- 
cause he was too bashful. 

8 ’Ofjwwer. A tOE\ n of Dardania, near wdiich .stood 
the grove of Hector upon a conspicuous place. 

9 Aia T-« Tjoiotf, xa) WT£f«am; t^/TS,-,, * ‘Ay-dy. 

S(cy afixycVyrai. The misfortunes of Troy, or r.ather 
the fine relations of them, have rendered all the'e parts 
famous, so that there is no necessity „f saying any thing 
either of 7 rnas or mount Ida : Antandrus ..'’"’•-tlio sea- 
port where .Eneas t " tow. . ’^Xains 
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tbe coa.5t of the Lydwo sea, to the plmn ©t 
Tbebes From thence throtigh * Atramjt- 
tium, and Certonicum, by Atenie to the plajo 
of Caicus, and reached Pergaraus, a e\ty of 
Slysia Here Xenophon was entertamed by, 
Hellas, the wife of Gongylus the Eretnan, 
and the mother of Gocgion and Gongylns 
She informed him that Atidates, a Persian, 
lay encamped m the plain, adding, that with 
three hundred men, he might surprise him ra I 
the night, and take him inth hi» wife and 
children and all his riches, which were lery 
considerable At the same time, she sent a 
person who was her cousin german, together 
with Daphnagoras, for whom she had a parti 
cular lalue, to conduct them ui the enterpnse 
Xenophon, therefore, while these were with 
him, offered sacnfice and Agoaias the Helean 
priest, being present, said the victims were ^e^y 
favourable, and that the Persian might he 
taken prisoner Accordingly, after supper, he 
set out, taking with him those captains who 
were most his fnends, and had erer been faith* 
fu( to him, that he might procure them some 
adtantage. Others to the number of six hun 
died, ftcooropanied hm \%hetbet be would or 
no , hut the captains rode on before them, Uat 
they should be obliged to ghe them a share of 
the boot}, which they looked upon as tbeir 
omi 


fBOOK VJJ. 


They arrived about midnight, when they 
suffered the slaies that lay round tbe castle, 
together with a considerable quantity of effects, 
to escape, to tbe end they might take Asidates 
hitnself wuh his riches , hu\ not being able to 
take the place by assault, (for it was both high 
and large, well fortified with battlements, and 
defended by a good tuitnber of brave men,) 


of h s country bid one th ng »uit tmt be forpit 
b 1 Dve Antandrus »vbs n mountain Balled Alesandi a, 
from Ban', wliexe tbey »»y be i rfgrawA 

the tbrre contending goddtrsses. Tl < town tli»t gave 
name to Ibe r'am of Thebe, «m called by th* same 
name, and beloi gedtoEcbon thefatlertoAndroniarte 
w ® 2'’ «'W •"** 

in the taklnft of Ihi* to vn ChrysrU n aa Ithen prfcofier, 
and fiven to Agamemnon i the restoring of wbem. 
sv th the diffifultiei tl at attended It, *ad the «n»se 
<l enees that flowed ftoni It the tsU teet of the I&A 
1 Ai Ki*T» w A«e{iieor K«*- 

e«v n3 «• Ixdirric, 11 <b« Mve mi 

Tho first of these la a sea port that simlts name to tie 
bny, the other two are towns in or near the road tivia 
the Srat to the pUln that is watered by the rlrerC^na. 

I erflamus was the resld nee of the Alt'Ilc binfle ll * 
last of ssh ni left It with hli hlDsdum by will to Ihe . 

II nan pent Ic 


they endeavoured to make a breach in the wall, 
iibich was eight hncks thick Howeier, by 
break of day the breach was made , which was 
no sooner effected, than one of Ihosewho were 
with.ui, ran the foremost man through the thigh 
with a * large spit After that^ they sent such 
a shower of anows, that ii vvas no longer safe 
to approach the wtiU. In the meantime, their 
cnes, and the signals they made by lighting 
fires, drew liahelius, with his forces, to their 
assistance There came also from Comania, 
the garrison, consisting of heavy armed men, 
together wTth some Hyrcanian horse, W ho w ere 
IP the kings piy, being about eighty m num 
ber, and eight hundred Urgeteers , besides 
others from Parthenium, Apollonia, and tbe 
neighbouring places, and also horse 

It was now time for the Greeks to consider 
how to make theif retreat To effect this, 
they took all the oxen and sheep that were 
there, nnd then foiming themselies into a hoi* 
low square, and placing them with the slaies 
m the middle, they tJisTebed away They w ere 
now no longer solicitous for tbeir bootj, Lut 
only lest, by leaving it behind, tfaeir retreat 
might teem a flight, which would hav« in. 
creased both the confidence of the enemy, and 
the deiectien of their own men IV'heress, 
while they made their retreat m this disposition 
they seemed rcsolied to defend their hoot) 

In the meantime Gongylus, seeing the number 
of the Greeks was small, and that of the enemy, 
who hung upon their rear, very considerable, 
came out himself against bis motbcrswiH, nC 
the bead of his own force*, hc/ng desiniti to 
have a share m the action * Proeles, also, 
who was descended from Damaratus, came to 
their assistance from Eh«.'irtie, 'and Tenth 
ntnn. Now as Xenophon s men suffircd vicj 
much from the enemy s arrows and shngs, while 
they marched in a nng In order to cover them 
selves from the arrows with tbeir shield*, it 
was with great difficulty they passol the ttver 
Coicus* ncsrhalf their number Leingwounded 
Here Agasias of Stymphalus, one of the esi*. 
tains, "as wounded, haimg the whole tine 


..»»*« rtiaior'iwx- Inihlv 
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fouglit witli great bravery. At last they ar-i 
rived safe rvith about two hundred slaves, and 
cattle enough for sacrifice. 

The next day Xenophon ' offered sacrifice, 
and in the night led out the whole army with a 
design to march as far as possible into Lydia, 
to the intent that the Persian seeing him no 
longer in his neighbourhood, might be free 
from fear and unguarded. But Asidates hear- 
ing that Xenophon had again offered sacrifice 
concerning a second expedition against him, 
and that he would return with the whole army, 
quitted the castle, and encamped in some raila- 
ges reaching to the walls of Parthenium. vHere 
Xenophon’s men met with him, and took him 
with his wife and children, his horses, and all 
his riches ; and this was the success promised 
in the former ® sacrifice. After that they re- 
turned to Pergamus. Here Xenophon had no 
reason to complain of Jupiter Meilichius ; for 
the Lacedaemonians, the captains, the rest of 
the generals, and the soldiers, all conspired to 
' select for him not only horses, but yokes of 


5 Ta !r 5 «Te{a Isjse. 1 iraapine with Hutcliinson, that 
Xenophon means the sacrifice he says he oftered in the 
presence of Agasias of Elis, to distloguisli it from that 
wliioh he offered the day after their unsuccessful expe- 
dition. 

6 "iiirri e^ai'fira It was an early custom I 

among the ancients to select the most valuable part of 
tlie booty for tlieir generals, whicli makes tlie following 
reproach from Thersites to Agamemnon very imperti- 
nent, and consequently very agreeable to the character 
of the man who makes it : 

’Atosi'S*], n'o S’ a.Vr e-riftE/iiiptKi, 'hSl >’ 

TlXuat Tot yvyaizti 

EiV/v fyj x7aa-iy,; s^xi^iroif ccf to/ 

IT^/ut/Vtw S/5o.t4£v, EOT* ccv /ttoA/'eS'^ov eAo/^ev. 

Whine isa<{£To/ is thus very properly explained by the 
Eiri't'k scholiast, «/' x-xto. T/jiAr,v SiSifUsM aoo t5v otixfoa- 
XoiToiv. Virgil has preserved tliis custom, and translated 
ilciifov in the nintli book, where he makes Ascanius 
))romi'e Nisus the war-liorse, tlie shield, and helmet of 
Turmis, at Ills return from the enterprise he and Eury- 
alus had undertaken, 

Vidisil quo Turnus cquo, quifius ibat In armls 
Aureus ? ipsum Ilium, cljpoum cristasque rubentes 
Excipiam sorti, jam nunc liia priemia Nise.” 

In tile eighth book, Virgil calls the horse, wliich was re- 
served forAit'ias’o own riling, when he went to the 


oxen, and other things : so that be bad it now 
in his own power even to oblige a friend. 

After this, Thimbron arrived, and taking 
the command of the armj', joined it to the rest 
of the Greek forces, and made war. upon Tis- 
saphernes arid Phaniabazus. 

The following persons were the king’s gov- 
ernors of the countries, through which we 
marched ; of Lydia, Artimas •, of Phrygia, Ar- 
tacamas ; of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, Mith- 
ridates ; of Cilicia, Syennesis j of Phoenicia 
and Arabia, Demis ; of Syria and Assyria, 
Belesis ; of Babylon, Eoparas ; of Media, Ar- 
hacas ; of the Phasians and Hesperitans, Teri- 
bazus ; (the Carduehians, the Chalyhiaiis, the 
Chaldaeans, the Macrons, the Colchians, the 
Mosynoecians, the Coetans, and Tiharenians 
being free nations) of Paphlagonia, Cor3das ; 
of the Bithynians, Pharnahazus ; and of the 
JEuropean Thracians, Seuthes. 

The whole of the way, both of the Expedi- 
tion and Retreat, consisted of two hundred and 
fifteen days’ march, of ’ eleven hundred fifty- 
five parasiings, and of thirty-four thousand six 
hundred and fifty stadia ; and the time employ- 
ed, in both, of a year and three months. 

Tuscans to implore their assistance, exsortem, which is 
a literal translation of llaljiToj. 

7 Xlaaonrayya-i x'Stet Ixarov /riuTi^a/ovTa, /rr«S/a 
^itx. ciaxoiTia /rEvT-^«ovT/a irgSTE. I liave 

followed Hutchinson’s rorreclion, who, very properly, 
I think, instead of Siaxina, reads i^ccxoiria, and takes 
away the word ite'vti. Concerning these measures of 
length, see note 7, page 170, upon the first book. To 
which I shall only add, that these parasangs or sladia 
hciiig reduced to English miles, amount to no more than 
1 3305 miles and a half, and not to 4331, as Hutchinson has 
[ computed it, who, I find, reckons eight stadia to an Eng- 
I lishmile: eight stadia, indeed, make a ^e/Xior or Greek 
I mile, but do not, by agreat deal, amount to anEnglish mile: 
since an English mile, according to Arbiitlinot, contains 
1056 geometrical paces, and a Greek mile only 806: so 
thatan Eiigl'shmileistoa Greek mile as 1056to8QG. 4331 
Greek miles being, therefore, contained in 34,650 stadia, 
if we say 1056 : 806: ;4331 : the proportional number 
will be 3305, with a fraction of 668, so that 3305, and one 
half will be, to a trifle, the number of English miles con- 
tained in tlie 34,650 stadia mentioned by Xenophon to 
have been the amount hotli of the expedition a-.id re- 
treat. 
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The Translator of this vahiablo piece of Xenophon looks upon himself ns now discharp- 
ing- a debt to the public. Tlic favourable reception of his translation of Thucydides was 
urged, aud, with gratitude bo it spoken, was urged by the late Earl Granville, ns an obligation 
upon him to copy in the English langniigc what Xenophon had written orginally in 
Greek in regard to the Peloponnesian war; namely, the continuation of it till the naval 
power of the Athenians was demolished, and the cit}' of Athens surrendered to her foes. 
This is properly the end of the Peloponnesian war. But, ns the state of Laceuiemon, 
elated Avith the consequential enlargement of her power, exerted it in too haughty and 
imperious a manner, the resentment of other states Avas raised, and a war ensued, in Avhich 
tSparta Avas avcU nigh ruined, and the sovereignty of Greece transferred to Tliebcs, The 
battle of Mantine.a, in Avhich the Thebans by losing Epaminondas lost their all, closed this 
eager struggle for supremacy in Greece, and left its scvcnil states a commodious i»rcy to 
Philip of Macodon, Avhosoon after began to act. In this piece of Xenophon, the history 
of Greece is continued from the time Thucydides breaks ofl*, doAvn to that famous battle, 
including the space of near fifty years. 

Xevor had historian Avho left his Avork imperfect so illustrious a continuator ns Thucy- 
dides found in Xenophon. They Avere both of them men of excellent sense. They both 
lived in the times, and had competent knoAA-lcdgo of the facts, they describe. They Avcrc 
both Athenians, had been generals, and were both in c.xile Avhen they Avrotc their histo- 
ries. But a man more accomplished in all respects than Xenophon Avill not easily be 
found. He AA'as the greatest hero, and at the same time the gcntcelest AA'ritcr of his age. 
Instructed and formed by Socr.atc.s, he exemplified his useful philosophy in the Avholc 
conduct of his life. And it Avill be hard to decide, Avhich arc most excellent in their 
kind, his historical or his philosophical Avritings. The style of both hath that SAveetness, 
that case, that perspicuity, and that simplicity, AA'hich remain envied and unequalled, and 
must give all his translators no small anxiety about their OAA’n success. lie especi- 
ally has abundant reason to be alarmed, Avho after being so long employed in copying a 
different style in Thucydides, has attempted the manner of Xenophon. He is sensible of 
the daringness of such an attempt, lias no small terrors about its success, and puts his 
Avhole confidence in the judgment of the late Earl Granville, aa’Iio had perused some parts 
of it in manuscript, and honoured the Translator Avith his commands to complete and 
publish the AVork. 

As the Greek text is sometimes faulty, the translator hath made no scruple to adopt 
the marginal reading of the best editions, if it fixed or cleared the sense to an Enn-lish 
reader. He hath also ventured to translate some passages according to the conjectural 
but sagacious emendations of the late Rev. Dr Taylor, residentiary of St Paul’s. 
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PREFACE 


Th« translator, m th<9 life of Thuc;dide«, bath satd, “ There is a chasm betncen the 
time the history of Thucydides breakethoff, and the Greaan history of Xenophon begin 
neth ’ —He said it upon the authority of Archbishop Usher, hut hath seen abundant 
reason since to he diRldent of the fact The Annalet Xenophontei of the learned 
Dodnell seem to prove from 'variety of arguments a close connesion betneen them 
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Tlie rani«<l oa rtg^moaiy btitv^D »>• Ath«idsns th* l/ftced»moolans<— The battle tf Cjrtlcui. In 
which (he latter are itUuM, aa4 bli»4w3 their Adniral U aUio— Hersorratee turned out ot lila rommasd 
by the Syncueani, and baaUhed*aAlahiadea reeaKed by (he Atheclane, but eoeo efter iagrtctd efeln end 
rnloed/— Lyaasder aent by the Laeedxmoalanateconireaadataea, and oeit year aueeeeded by CaltrraUdea— 
Tlie Ha>fight of ArginuwB , and the proaecation at Athena eptmt tUeir alttonoui cainroaiiden 
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BOOK I. 


I. Not many days after tliis, Thymoclmres ar- 
rived from Athens with a few ships ; and im- 
tnediately tlie Laeeda:monians and Athenians 
had niiotlicr engagement at sea ; but the La- 
cedtemonians, commanded by Hegesandridas, 
got tlic victor)’. 

Soon after, in the beginning of winter, Dorie- 
iis the son of Dingonis stands into the Helles- 
pont, at daylight, with fourteen ships from 
llhodes. The sentinel of the Athenians, having 
a sight of him, made proper signals to the com- 
manders. They put out against him tnth 
twenty ships ; and Dorieus, flying before them, 
ran his ships on shore, as he was clearing it, 
on the cape of Rluctcum. But, the enemy 
coming up close to them, they defended them- 
selves both from their ships and the shore, till 
at length the Athenians stood away to their 
na\’al station at hladytus, after a fruitless at- 
tack. hlindarus, who saw this attack, as be 
was then at Ilium sacrificing to hlincrvn, has- 
tened down to the sea to help his friends ; and, 
after laying his vessels afloat, he sailed up ' to 
fetch off the ships vmder Dorieus. Upon this 
the Athenians, putting out again, engaged him 
on the const near Abydus, and fought from 
inoming till tiight. One while they had tlic 
better of it, another while they had the worse, 
till Alciln.ndes joins them with eighteen sail. 
Then began the flight of the Peloponnesians 
to .Alndus. But Pham.ahar.us marched down 
xo their riHcf; and, adv.aiicing on horseback 
into till' sea far as possibly he could, he 
extrted hitni-elf in tluflr defence, and cncotir- 
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aged his troops both horse and foot to do their 
best. The Peloponnesians, closing their ships 
firm together with their heads towards the 
enemy, continued the fight on the vciy beach. 
At length the Athenians, carrying off with 
them thirty empty ships of the enemy and .all 
their oum that were disabled, sailed away to 
Sestus. From thence, aU their ships except- 
ing forty, went out of the Hellespont on dif- 
ferent cruises to fetch in contributions. And 
Thrasylus, one of the commanders, set sail 
for Athens, to notify the late success, and to 
beg a reinforcement of men and ships. 

After these transactions, Tissaphernes came 
to the Hellespont, where he arrested Alcibia- 
dcs, who came in a single ship to visit him, 
and to offer him the presents of hospitality and 
friendship. He then sent him prisoner to Sar- 
dis ; alleging express orders from the king to 
make war upon the Athenians. Yet, thirty 
days after, ./Vlcibiades, and jMantitheus too, 
who had been taken prisoners in Caria, lia\’ing 
provided themselves with horses, escaped by- 
night from Sardis to Clazomcnce. In the 
meantime, the Athenians at Sestus, Laving re- 
ceived intelligence tliat hlindarus was cominz 
against them with sixty ships, fied .an-ay hr 
night to Oirdia. And here Alcibiacesjahved 
them with fi\-c ships and a ron-bo-”' 
Clazomen.-o, But receiving r.ddcc^ 
fleet of the Peloponnesians ires 
Abydus to Cyzicas, he wen.' 
by land, and ordered 
s.ime place. IPcfn rrief' 

Sestus, and he nr_^ -d-j/ - 
.<ea and cnesr^-'V- 
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Thasus, having both of them collected contn 
butions Alabiades^ leaving orders with them 
to follow, after they had taken out the great 
masts of their vessels, sailed himself to Pa 
rmm And when the whole fleet was assem- 
bled at Panum, to the number of eigh^ six 
ships, the night following they went to sea, and 
next day about the hour of repast they reach 
Proconnesus Hear they were mformed that 
aLndarus is at Cyzieus, and Phamahazus too 
With the land force ” This day tberafore they 
conbnued at Proconnesus But the dayfdlow- ' 
ing Alcibiades called an assembly, and expa I 
tiated on the necessity they were under of en- 
gaging the enemy at sea, and engaging them 
too at land, and also of attacking them toivns 
“ For we," says be, “are in want of money, 
whilst OUT enemies ate plentifully supplied fay 
the king But the day before, when they 
came to this station, he had drawn round 
about his own vessel the whole force, both 
the great and the smaller ships, that no 
one ought ho able to inform the enemy 
exactly of their number , and made public pro- ’ 
clamation, that “whoever should be caught at 
tempting to cross over the sea should he pun 
ished with death And now, after bolding 
the assembly, ana making all needful pre 
paiations for an engagement, be set sail for ' 
Cyzicug in a heavy ram And when he was ' 
near it, the weather clearing up and the sun 
breaking out, he had a view of the ships of ' 
Mindarus, to the amount of aixty, exercising 
themselves at a distance from the harbour, and | 
fairly intercepted by him Ou the other band 
the Peloponnesians, seeing the ships of Alci 
blades to be much more numerous than usual, 
and close in with the harbour, fled awey to the 
shore , and there, having ranged into ngular 
order, they received the enemy’s attack. Bat 
Alcibiades, after stretching to a distance with 
twenty of the ships', landed mth fajs men 
lEndarus seeing this, landed also, and engag. 
ing vras killed on shore , hut all his men were 
at once in flight ITie Athenians returned to 
Proconnesus, carrying away with theiu all (he 
ships of the enemy excepting three of the Sy 
racusans, For these were burnt by the Syracusans 
themselves h,ext day the Athenians returned 
from thence to Cyzicus .And the inhabitant* 
of Cyxicus, as the Peloponnesians and pbama- 
baius had abandoned the place rcci'ircd the 
Athenians But Alcibiades, afler continuing 
inth them twenty day*, and exacting a large 
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sum of money from the Cyiicenes, though do- 
ing no other harm in any shape to the city, sail 
ed back to Proconnesus From thence he 
[ sailed to pennthus and Selymhna , and the 
Pennthiaiis received his forces into their city , 
whereas the Selymhnans received them not, 
but gave bim a sum of money Going from 
thence to Chrysopolis of Chalcedoaia, they 
fortified the place, and appointed it to be the 
station for collecting tenths and here a tenth 
nasJenodoneii rfsseJsfmat Pentas Z^ar- 
ing therefore thirty ships for the guard of Chiy 
sopohs, and two of the commanders, Thera 
menesand Eubulus, to take careofitspreserva 
non, to obbge the ships to pay the duty, and 
to lay hold of every opportunity to annoy the 
enemy, the rest of the commanders departed to 
the Hellespont. 

The letter sent to Lacedsmon from Hippo, 
crates, lieutenant to Mmdanis, ivns intercepted 
I and carried to Athens The contents were 
these— “ Success is at an end Alindarus is 
killed The men ore starving l^rtnownot 
what to do 

But Phareabazus was aiumatiug all the Peto 
ponnesians and Syracusans , cxbortuig fhem, 

“ not to despond, so long as themselves u ere 
safe, for tbe loss of a parcel of Umber, since 
enough might again be had m the dotauiions of 
his master and then be gave to every man a 
suit of apparel and two months’ pay Ife also 
distributed proper arms to the manners, and 
stationed them as guards of his own maritime 
provinces He then summoned the genersls of 
the diflerent states and tbe captains of ships to 
assemble, whom be ordered to rebuild at An 
tondros as many vessels as they had severally 
lost, furnishing them with money, and directing 
them to fetch the rrecesse/y tioibeefivm Mount 
Ids Yet. amidst the hurry of rebuilding the 
I fleet, the Syracusans assisted the Antandnans 
I ID fijwshing a part of ibcir vi alls, and of ell tbe 
: people now 'rnthm that garrison, w ere llie roost 
obliging to them Upon this account the 
' Syracusans arc honoured mth the solemn so* 
knonJedgment of being bcnefactora to Antan 
dros, and with the freedom of the city But 
PhareobMue, after putting affairs m this new 
tram, departed m oU haste to the relief of 
Chalccdon 

Just at this time it was notified to the gen 
eraUofthe Syracusans, that “ they are 
ed to enJe by the people of Syracose " Call 
ing therefore all fh«r men together, IiermO- 
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crates speaking in tlie name of the rest, tlicy dc* 
plored their wretched fortune in heiiig titus 
iniquitousiy doomed to exile in their absence, * 
quite contrary to the laws.” They advised 
the men “to adhere to the same spirited be- 
haviour they had hitherto shown, and with fidel- 
ity and bravery to execute all the orders of their 
country.” And then they ordered them “to 
go and elect a set of genemls, till the persons 
appointed to take the command should arrive 
from Syracuse.” The whole assembly called 
aloud upon them to continue in the command j 
and the captains of ships, the land-soldiers, and 
the pilots, were loudest in their shouts. They 
replied, that “generals ought not to mutiny 
against the orders of their countrj’. But, in 
case any criminal accusations were laid to their 
charge, it was but justice to expect a true ac- 
count from them, who would be still keeping 
in remembrance — how many wctorics at sea 
you have gained under our direction without the 
concun’ence of others ; bow many ships you 
have taken ; and how often with the rest of the 
confederates you have been saved from defeats ; 
distinguished above all by having the post of 
honourboth at land and sea, whilst we prudent- 
ly issue and you gallantly executed our orders.” 
Not one amongst them having any thing to ob- 
ject, and all persisting in the former demand, 
they continued uith them till their successors | 
arrived from Syracuse, Demarchus the son of j 
Pidocus, and Myscon the son of Menecrates, 
and Potarais the son of Gnosias. Most of the 
captains of ships promised them with an oath, 
that on their return to Syracuse they would 
endeavour their restoration ; and then dismiss- 
ed them to go where themselves thought pro- 
per ; loading them all wdth abundant commen- 
dations ; but such as were intimately acquainted 
with Hermocrates most highly regretted the 
loss of so vigilant, so humane, and so afiable a 
commander : for it had been his daily custom 
to invite, both morning and evening, to his own 
tent, such of the captains of ships and pilots 
and land-soldiers as he knew to be men of 
merit, and to communicate to them whatever 
he intended either to say or to do, begging 
them to favour him with their sentiments of 
things, sometimes without premeditation, and 
sometimes -svith a more deliberate answer. By 
this means Hermocrates was heard with the 


1 For axavTi; in the original I read a-rosTH, by the ad- 
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highest deference in all councils of war: his 
expression and his matter were ever judged 
the best. But having afterwards jircfcrred at 
Lacedaemon an accusation against Tissapher- 
ncs, which was supported by the evidence of 
Ast)-ochus, and had a great air of truth, he 
went to Pbarnabazus, and before he could ask 
it received a subsidy from him, which cmiblcd 
him to provide himself both with men and ships 
for his return to Syracuse. But now the suc- 
cessors of the Syracusan commanders were ar- 
rived at Miletus, and received the ships and 
troops. 

About the same time a sedition broke out 
in Thassus, which ended in the ejection of the 
party attached to the Lnccda:monians, and of 
Etconicus the Laccdicmonian commandant. 
Pasippidas the Laccdicmonian, who was accus- 
ed, in concert \vith Tissaphcrncs, of being the 
author of such miscarriages, was declared an 
exile from Sparta ; and Cratesippidas was des- 
patched to take the command of the fleet, which 
the other bad assembled from the confederates ; 
and ho received it at Chios. 

About this time also, while Thrasylus was 
at Athens, Agis, malting a grand forage from 
Dccolea, marched up to tlic very walls of 
Athens. But Thrasylus, putting himself at 
the head of the Athenians and of all persons 
then residing in the city, drew up in order of 
battle near the Lyceum, determined to fight in 
case the enemy approached. Agis perceiving 
this, immediately retired, with the loss of a few 
men in the extremity of his rear, who were kill- 
ed by the light-armed Athenians. For this piece 
of conduct the Athenians became more and 
more disposed to grant to Thrasylus the rein- 
forcements he came for ; and decreed him in 
form a thousand heavy-armed from the public 
roll, a hundred horsemen, and fifty ships. But 
Agis, seeing from Decelea that numerous 
vessels laden with corn were nmning into the 
Pirieus, declared it “ to be of no avail for his 
army to block up the Athenians so long by 
land, unless some stop could be put to the im- 
portation of corn by sea j and that it was most 
advisable to send Clearchus the son of Ramphias, 
who was public host of the Byzantines, to 
Chalcedon and Byzantium.” This being ap- 
proved, and fifteen ships, though transports 
rather than ships of war, being manned out by 
the Megareans and the rest of the confederates, 
Clearchus departed. Three indeed of these his 
ships are destroyed in the Hellespo^^ nino 
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Thasus, having both of them collected contri- 
butions Alcibiadea, leaving orders with them 
to follow, after they had taken out the great 
masts of their vessels, sailed himself to Pa 
riurn And when the whole fleet was assem- 
bled at Panuni, to the number of eighty svc 
ships, the lught following they went to sea, and 
next day about the hour of repast they reach 
Proconnesus Hear they were infomied that 
“ Mindarus is at Cyzicus, and Phareabarus too 
with the land force4” This day therefore they i 
continued at Proconnesus Put the day fbUoiv. 
ing Alabiades called an assembly, and expa 
twted on the necessity they were under of en- 
gaging the enemy at sea, and engaging them 
too at land, and also of attacking their towns 
“ For we," says he, “are in want of money, 
whilst our enemies are plentifully supplied by 
the king " But the day before, when they 
came to this station, he had drawn round 
about his own vessel the whole force, both 
the great and tie smaller ships, that no 
one might he able to inlorm the enemy 
exactly of their number, end made public pro- 
clamation, that “ whoever should be caught at 
tempting to cross over the sea should be pun 
ished with death ’ And now, after holding 
the assembly, and making all needful pre 
parations for on engagement, he set sail for 
Cyzicus in a heavy ram And when be was 
near it, the weather clearing up and the sun 
breaking out, be had a new of the ships of 
hlindarus, to the amount of sixty, exerosing 
themselres at a distance from the harbour, and 
fairly intercepted by him On the other hand, 
the Peloponnesians, seeing the ships of Alci. 
hiades to be much more numerous than usual, 
and close m with the harbour, fled away to the 
shore , and there, having ranged into regular 
order, they received the enemy s attack. But 
Alcibiades, after stretching to s distance with 
twenty of the ships, landed with his men 
hCndarus seeing this, landed also, and engag- 
ing was killed on shore , but all his men were 
at once in flight. The Athenians returned to 
Proconnesus, carrying away with them all the 
ships of the enemy excepting three ot the Sy- 
racusans, for these were burnt by the Syracusans 
tbemselres l»ext day the Athenians returned 
from thence to Cyzicus And the inhabitant* 

of Cyiicus, as the Peloponnesians and Phama* 
Imus had abandoned the place, received the 
Athenians But Alcibudes, after continuing 
ivith them twenty days, end cxacung a brge 
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sum of money from the Cyzicenes, though do- 
ing no other harm in any shape to the city, sail 
ed back to Proconnesus From thence he 
sailed to Pennlhus and Selymbna , and the 
Perinthians received his forces into their city , 
whereas (he Selymbnans received them not, 
but gave bim a sum of money Going from 
thence to Chrysopolis of Chalcedoiua, they 
fortified the place, and appointed it to be the 
' station for collecting tenths and here a tenth 
ttOs levied on all vessels from Pontus Leav- 
ing therefore thirty ships for the guard of Chry- 
sopolis, and two of the commanders, Thera- 
menes and Hubulus, to take care of its preserva 
tion, to oblige the ships to pay the duty, and 
to lay hold of every opportunity to annoy the 
enemy, tie rest of the commanders departed to 
the Hellespont 

The letter sent to Lacedsmon from Hippo- 
crates, lieutenant to fifindaius, was intercepted 
and carried to Athens The contents were 
these—" Success is at an end Slmdarus is 
killed The men are starving We know not 
nbat to do " 

, ButPhamabazuswasniuroatingelltbeFelo 
poimesians end Syracusans ; exhorting them, 
“not to despond, so long as themselves were 
safe, fev the loss of a parcel of timber, since 
enough might again he had in the dominions of 
his master and then he gave to every man a 
suit of apparel and two months' pay He also 
distributed proper arms to the mannen. snd 
stationed them as guards of his own moncime 
provinces He then summoned the generals of 
the different states and the captains of ship* to 
assemble, whom he ordered to rebuild at An- 
tandros as many vessels as they had sercmlly 
lost, famishing them with money, and directing 
[ them to fetti the necessary timber from fifount 
Ida let, aniidst the burry of rebuilding the 
fleet, the Syracusans assisted the Antandnans 
1 ID finishing a part of their walls, and of all the 
I people now mthin thatgamson.wcre the roost 
' obliging to them Upon this account the 
Syracusans ore honoured with the solemn ac- 
! knowledgment of being benefactor* to Antan. 
dros, and with the freedom of the city But 
; Pharnobazus, after putung afloirs In this new 
tram, departed m ell baste to the relief of 
Ghalccdon 

/ost at this time it wa* notified to the gen 
erals of the Syroeusans, that “ they are 
ed to exile by the people of Sytacuie " Call 
ing therefore *]] their men together. Herroo- 
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crates speaking in the name of tlic rest, tiicy de- 
plored their “ wretched fortune in^ being thus 
iniquitously doomed to exile in their absence, 
quite contrary to the laws." They advised 
the men ‘‘to adhere to the same spirited be- 
haviour they had hitherto shown, and with fidel- 
ity and bravery to execute all the orders of their 
countT)'.’’ And then they ordered them “ to 
go and elect a set of genemls, till the persons 
appointed to take the command should arrire 
from Syracuse." The whole assembly called 
aloud upon them to continue in the command ; 
and the captains of ships, the land-soldiers, and 
the pilots, were loudest in their shouts. They 
replied, that “generals ought not to mutiny 
against the orders of their country. But, in 
case any criminal accusations were laid to their 
charge, it was but justice to expect a true ac- 
count from them, who would be still keeping 
in remembrance — how many victories at sea 
you have gained under our direction without the 
concurrence of others; how many ships you 
have taken ; and how often with the rest of the 
confederates you have been saved from defeats ; 
distinguished above all by having the post of 
honour both at land and sea, whilst we prudent, 
ly issue and you gallantly executed our orders.” 
Not one amongst them having any thing to ob- 
ject, and all persisting in the former demand, 
they continued Avith them till their successors 
arrived from Syracuse, Demarchus the son of 
Pidocus, and Myscon the son of Menccrates, 
and Potamis the son of Gnosias. Most of the 
captains of ships promised them with an oath, 
that on their return to Syracuse they woidd 
endeavour their restoration •, and then dismiss- 
ed them to go where themselves thought pro. 
per ; loading them all wth abundant commen- 
dations ; but such as were intimately acquainted 
with Hermocrates most highly regretted the 
loss of so vigilant, so humane, and so affable a 
commander ; for it had been his daily custom 
to invite, both morning and evening, to his own 
tent, such of the captains of ships and pilots 
and land-soldiers as he knew to be men of 
merit, and to communicate to them whatever 
he intended either to say or to do, begging 
them to favour him with their sentiments of 
things, sometimes without premeditation, and 
sometimes with a more deliberate answer. - By 
this means Hermocrates was heard with the 
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highest deference in all councils of war: his 
expression and his matter were ever judged 
the best. But having afterwards preferred at 
Laccdicmou an accusation ngiiinst Tissapher- 
nes, which was supported by the evidence of 
Astyochus, and had a great air of truth, be 
went to Plinrnabazus, and before be could ask 
it received a subsidy from bim, wbicb enabled 
bim to provide himself both with men and ships 
for his return to Synicnsc. But now the suc- 
cessors of the Syracusan commanders were ar- 
rived at Miletus, and received the ships and 
troops. 

About tlic same time a sedition broke o»it 
in Thassus, wbicb ended in the ejection of tlic 
party attnebed to the Lacedremonians, and of 
Etconicus the Lnced.'cmoninn commandant. 
Pnsippidas the Lnccd.Tmonian, who was accus- 
ed, in concert with Tissapberncs, of being the 
author of such miscarriages, was declared an 
exile from Sparta ; and Cnitcsippidas was de--. 
patched to take the command of the fleet, which 
the other bad assembled from the confederntce ; 
and he received it at Chios. 

About this time also, while Thnisyliis w.-is 
at Athens, Agis, making a grand forage from 
Decclca, marched up to the very walls of 
Athens. But Thrnsylus, putting hiiiwilf at 
the bead of the Athenians and of all persons 
then residing in the city, drew up in order of 
battle near the Lyceum, determined to fight in 
case the enemy approached. Agis perceiving 
this, immediately retired, with the Joss of a few 
men in the extremity of his rear, who were kill. 


of conduct the Athenians became more and 
more disposed to grant to Tbrasylns the rein- 
forcements he came for; and decreed bim in 
form a thousand heavy-armed from the piildic 
roll, a hundred horsemen, mid fifty ihijis. But 
Agis, seeing from Dccclea that juimeroiis 
vessels laden with corn were running into the 
Pincus, declared it “ to be of no nvail for bis 
army to block up the Athenians so long by 

portat on of corn by sea; and that it was most 

advisable to send Clearelms tlie son of Rampbias 
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ebjps of t6e Athenians, stationed there to awe 
the enemy s navigation i the rest of thm fled 
to Sei>tu3 and fiom thence got safe to B; 
zantmm 

And now the year ended, in wbith the 
Carthaginiana commanded hy Hantnbal, haviBg 
invaded Sicily wth an army ot aliundred ibou- 
sand men, take in three months time two 
Grecian cities, Sclinus and ffimera. 

II The year after (when the ninety third 
Olympiad was solemnized, m which Eragoras 
the £lean conquered in the ebanot race, and 
EubotastbeCyrenianlnthefoot-race, Euarchip 
pidespresidingin the college of Ephon at Sparta, ' 
and Euctemon being Arcbon at Athens) the | 
Athenians fortified Tboncua Now TUrasylus j 
taking the command of the ships decreed him 
and haling provided five thousand seamen with 
proper arms to act as taigeteers, m the begin 
mg of summer sailed out to Samog Having 
staid there three days, he stood over to Pygela, 
where he laid the adjacent country waste, and 
made an assault on the city But a body of 
troops, marching out of HMetus to aid the 
Pygeleans put to flight the light-armed Athe 
iiniia who were dispef«ed about the country 
Yet the targeteers and two cowpames of 
heavy-armed, coming up to the relief of the 
light-armed, put almost the whole body from 
Sllletus to the sword. They also took about 
two hundred shields, and erected a trophy 
Ne«t day they sailed to Notiam , and, ^tcr 
making all needful preparations, marched from 
thence to Colophon The ColophoniaDtreadi 
ly came over to them The night after they 
made an incursion into Lydia as the harvest 
was ripe, where they burnt many villages, »>d 
took a vast hoot.'^ in manc^ and slaves and 
other articles But Stages the Persian, who; 
was now in thlsprovincc, when the Athenians ' 
were straggled from their camp to pick up pri ' 
vate plunder, fell m amon^t them witbaparty 
of horse He look but one Athenian pnsoocr, 1 
tboughbe killed seven After this, Thrasylus j 
led off his army to the sea-coast, as resolved to I 
sail to Ephesus. Bat Tissapbcrnes, perceiv I 
mg his intent, collected together a nuroeioua I 
army, and sent bis horsemen round the country j 
to summon every body into Ephesus to the aid I 
of Diana It was the seventeenth day after fata j 
incursion into Ly dia that Thrasylus arrived be j 
fore Ephesus He disembarked his heavy j 
nnneil at Cotessus , but his horse and targe | 
teers and land^soldim, and all the rest of his I 
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force, at the marSh on the other side of ft 
city , and thus at break of day he approacht 
with two different bodies The whole force < 
Ephesus marched out in its defence , the coi 
federates too, whom Tissaphernes had brougJ 
up , the Syracusans also, as irell from tl 
former ships as from the five others, whic 
happened to be just arrived, under the comman 
of Eucles the son of Hippo, and Heraclidcs tE 
son of Ansti^enes, and were accompanied b 
two ships from Selmus Ail these adiancc 
; first against the heavy-anned from Coressns 
and, after gmng them an utter defeat, takii c 
about a hundred of them prisoners, and pursu 
mg them down to the sea, they turned to meet 
the body from the marsh Here also the 
Athenians were put to flight, and about three 
hundred of them were slain The Ephesians 
erected a trophy on the marsh, and snoft er a 
Coressus But on many of the Syracusan; 
and Selinuntians, who had d stingui«bed Ihei 
bravery on the late occasions they cenferrec 
the highest marks both of public and priwiti 
gratitude , a liberty of residing amongst them 
at pleasure, \nth exemption from taxes, was 
granted to them all m general , and to ft c 
Selmuntians in pwticular, since their own city 
was destroyed, a completenaturaluation The 
Athenians, after fetching off their dead under 
truce, sailed away to NoUum , and from thenet 
after intartng their dead, they sailed for 
and the Hellespont But, as they were lyin'’ i 
at anchor at Slethymne of Lesho", they Ind 
view of five-and tw enty sail of Symeu'ans c 
' their course from Ephesus They immcd a t 
ly gave chase, and took four of them with 
their crews, end pursued the test into Ephestp 
AH the pnsoners taken on tl is occai 
Tfatasylus sent away to Athens, except Aff-j 
blades an Athenian, a cousin of and uitc^ 
m the same sentence of exile vvith Alcihini 
whom he stoned to death From thenee 
made the best of bis w'ay to Scstus to jojn t 
rest of the fleet 

From Sestus the whole united force av< 
over to Lsimpsacus And the winter 
came on, in which the Syracusan prisorrr* 
fined in the quames of the Pirxus, hsi’?’?’ ^ 
themselves a passage through the roct c ; 
their escape by night to Devries ^ 
ofthemtoMegara. Biitatl/imp^fv''* 
Alcibiadcs was bringing the irhok ^ 
regular order, the former sold , j, 
rank with those who came with Tfts'" 
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thnt no one could blame him. But wlien three 
’ years were thus elapsed, he begged leave from 
C3TUS to dismiss them : alleging the oath he 
had sworn, to re-conduct them to the sea, since 
he could not carry them to the king. Upon 
this they are sent to Ariobarzancs with an or- 
der to him to carry them back. He conducted 
them to Chium in Mysia, and from thence 
they went by sen to the other station of the 
Athenians, 

Alcibiadcs, who now had a great desire with 
a militarj’ force to return to Athens, set sail 
immediately for Samos.' Taking twenty ships 
from that station, he stood over into the Cera- 
mic bay of Caria ; and, after collecting there 
a hundred talents, ’ he returned to Samos. 
Thrasybulus with thirty ships was gone to 
Thrace, where he reduced the other cities that 
had revolted to the Lacedrcmonians and Tha- 
sus too, miserably distressed by war, by sedi- 
tions, and by famine : and Thrasylus with an- 
other part of the fleet was sailed for Athens. 
Yet hefore his nrriviil the Athenians had chosen 
for generals, Alcibiadcs though yet in exile, 
and Thrasybulus who was absent, and, thirdly, 
Conon who was now at Athens. But Alci- 
biades, taking the money from Samos, sailed 
with twenty ships to Paros. From thence he 
stood over to Gytheum, to discover in what 
progress the thirty vessels were that he heard 
the Lacedffimonians were fitting out there, and 
what was the disposition of the Athenians in 
regard to his returning home. And so soon ns 
he perceived they were in the right disposition, 
nay, had even chosen him general, and his 
friends privately invited him to make his ap- 
pearance, he sailed into the Piraeus the very 
day that the city was celebrating the Plynteria, 
when the image of Minerva’s temple was cov- 
ered with a veil ; which some interpreted to be 
a very bad omen both to himself and the state, 
because on this day no Athenian whatever dares 
to intermeddle in any serious affair. But on 
his entering the harbour the whole people, both 
from the Piraeus and the city, came flocking 
down to his ships, all full of wonder, and full 
of desire too to see Alcibiades;- ;-Some of them 
were maintaining, “ he was the most'excellent 
citizen that Athens ever bred : the only one 
who beyond all dispute had been banished im- 


1 The learned Usher in his Annals doubts, and with 
reason, whether it should not be montlis. 
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justly ; since he had been merely circumvented 
by the cabals of men of much less weight than 
liimsclf, ol' snarling malicious haranguers, who 
had no other principle than thnt of plundering 
the state. He, on the contrary, had always 
been promoting the public welfare, so far as 
his own and the efforts of true patriots could 
promote it. And when the accusation was 
preferred against him for irreligious behaviour 
in regard to the mysteries, he had declared 
his readiness to submit to an immediate trial ; 
whereas his enemies, who had overruled so 
equitable a demand, had during his absence de- 
prived him of his country. In the meantime, 
his very necessities had reduced him to a state 
of servility ; he had been forced to caress even 
the bitterest of foes, and not a day past but his 
life was in danger. He could henceforth per- 
form no services to such of his fellow-citizens 
ns were most endeared to him, none to his re- 
lations, none even to the state, though he saw 
how sadly' it was conducted, since, he was 
cramped by the restrictions of his exile. Such 
a man, they aflirmed, could not be suspected of 
designing innovations in the state or a rcvoln- 
tion of government. He could ever have ob- 
tained, from the favour of the people, prccedcn. 
cy over those of his own age, and equality with 
his seniors. Nay, his very enemies knew him, 
even when they banished him, to be the same 
tnie patriot he had nlw.iys been : and yet they, 
by forcing themselves into power, had destroyed 
the best citizens of Athens ; and then, being 
left alone in the administration of affairs, had 
been countenanced by their fellow-citizens for 
no other reason than because they had no bet- 
ter men to countenance.” In the meantime 
others were averring, that “ he was the solo 
author of all the miseries they had lately c.x- 
pcrienced ; and was still the man, that would 
precipitate his country into all the distresses 
by which at present it was threatened.” 

Alcibiadcs was now at the shore. He did 
not however quit his ship, since he was afraid 
of his enemies ^ but standing upon the deck, he 
cast his view around to see whether his friends 
were at hand ; and spying at length his cousin 
Eury'ptolemus the son of Peisinax and his 
other relations accompanied by their friends, he 
then stepped ashore, and marcheth along with 
them up into the city, having parties placed 
near him ready to guard him against any vio- 
lence. He then spoke in his own justification 
both in the senate and tlie assembly of the peo- 
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and beside the public onth, they mutnally ex- senredit. HewhowasaByzantmeandnotaLs 
changed the solemn pledges of private r^ard cedsmontan, saw their children and their wues 
and friendship Pharnabaziis therefore imme- penshingwith famine ’(for Clearchushaddi«ln 
diateiy departed, and ordered that the ambas- bated all the provisions in the town to tbc 
sadors who were to go to the king should meet soldiers of the LacedEemonians) “ For this 
him at Cyzicus Those sent by the Athe- reason therefore, he declared, he had given 
mans were Dorotheas, Phdodices, Tbeogenes, admission to the enemy, and not for the sake 
Euryptolemus, Mantitheus \ they were accom- of money, or to gratify any rancour against tiie 
panied by Cleostratus and P)'tThQlochU3 irom Lacedsmotuans *— >The Byzantines therefore 
Argos An embassy also went from Laced®- m tbc plot, when they had made all necessary 
mon, Pasippidas and liis colleagues, and were preparations, opened m the night the Tbraaan 
accompanied by Hern3ocratea,nowan exile from gate®, as they ore called, and let in the troops 
Syracuse, and his brother Proxenus And and Alcibiades Helixiis and Cienttadas, who 
Fbarnabazus began conducting them to the were i^uite ignorant of the plot, hastened with 
king all their men to the market place to make head 

The Athenians were bu«y in the siege of against them But, as the enemy were masters 
Byzantium Ihey had raised a arcumvalla- of the avenues, and resistance was unavailing, 
tion round it, and carried their skirmishes and they surrendered themselves, and were sent 
attacks quite up to the wall Clearchuswas prisoners to Athens. Vet, as they were land 
the Lacedsmonian commandant In Byzantium mg in the Pirtcus, Csratadas slipped into the 
He had with him some persons of the neigb- croud of people there, and lurking for a time, 
bourhood of Sparta, a few of the Spartans at length escaped safe to Pccclea. 
newly enfrancbised, some Megareans com- 1V> The account of what had been lately 
nanded by Helixua, general fiom Ategara, and done at Byzantium reached Pbamabszus and 
Becotians commanded by their general Ocra the ambassadors at Gordium in Phrygia, where 
tad« But the Athemans, when ih^ were they spent the winter. But as they vrere con. 
not able to prevail by force, persuaded some of tinuing their journey to the king early in tl e 
the Byzintines to betray the city Cteorchus spring, they were met by the Laceilrtnonian 
the commandant, never suspecting that any of ambassadors, Bccotius and his colleagues, and 
them could be guilty of such treachery, had by other envoys w bo were on their return liy 
trade the best dispositions that occurred to bu these they were assured, that the Lacedmno 
own judgment and, leaving the care of tbe man bad been gniified by the king in all ihcir 
place to Csratadas and Helixu®, crossed over demands, and that Cyrus was appointed gover- 
the sea to Pharnabazus He went to receive nor of all the maritime provinces, and was to 
from him the pay for bis troops , and he dc- co-operate wath the Lacedsmomani in (he 
signed to collect together all the ships, both war, be b1«o earned with him a letter to all 
such as w ere left in the Hellespont for guard- tbe people of those provinces, sealed with the 
ships by Pasippidas, and such as vv ere stationed | royal signet, and in these words—'* I send down 
at Antandrus, and those under the command! Cyrus to be Caronus of all the troops assembled 
of Hegesandndas, who* had been posted by at Castolus," The word Caranus signffio* 
Alindarus on the coast of Thrace , to procure coromander-in chief lllien the Athenian 
farther the building of more and to draw them ambassadors heard all this, and aftmi ards MW 
all into one grand fleet, in order to annoy the Cyrus himself, they were desirous more than 
confederates of the Athenians, and oblige them ever to go up to the king , if that w as dciiiea 
to quit tbc siege of Byzantium So soon as jbem, to have a safe-conduct back But CyTU% 
Clcarchus was Sailed, the Byzantines joined iii » ho would fain have the people of Athrn* 
theplotto betray the city— ThescwercCydon, kept in ignorance of what had been done, *d- 
and Ansto, and Anavicrates, and Lycurgus, nsed Pharnabsius, either to deliver up theKf 
and AnaxiJaus, the latter ofwbom, when tried ainbassadors to him, or by no means w K»rv 
for his life at Laced®inon for betraying this them their disinissloa Pharnabazus there or* 
place, pleaded successtully in hi< own defence, for the present detained tbe ambassador* i on* 
that ‘*80 far from betraying, be had only pte- while pretending, lhathewould eonduett ei» 

forwards to the king, another wl.iie that it 

I •Er.rriss, tSs m.ryiovl rsadinr. E4. Pw !«». »ould convcy them bark man. inff »« 
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tliat no one could blame liim. But wlien tlirec 
' years were thus elapsed, lie begged leave from 
CjTus to dismiss tbem : alleging the oath he 
bad sworn, to re-conduct them to the sea, since 
lie could not carry them to the king. Upon 
this they arc sent to Ariobarzaiies with an or- 
der to him to carry them back. He conducted 
them to Chium in Slysia, and from thence 
they went by sea to the other station of the 
Athenians. 

Aleibiadcs, who now had a great desire with 
a military force to return to Athens, set sail 
immediately for Samos. Taking twenty ships 
from that station, he stood over into the Cera- 
mic bay of Caria ; and, after collecting there 
a hundred talents, ’ he returned to Samos. 
Thrasybulus with thirty ships was gone to 
Thrace, where he reduced the other cities that 
had revolted to the Lacedremonians and Tha- 
sus too, miserably distressed by war, by sedi- 
tions, and by famine : and Tlmisylus with an- 
other part of the fleet was sailed for Athens. 
Yet before his arrival the Athenians had chosen 
for generals, Aleibiadcs though yet in exile, 
and Thrasybulus who was absent, and, thirdly, 
Conon who was now at Athens. But Alci- 
biades, taking the money from Samos, sailed 
with twenty ships to Paros. From thence he 
stood over to Gytlieum, to discover in what 
progress the thirty vessels were that he heard 
the Lacediemonians were fitting out there, and 
what was the disposition of the Athenians in 
regard to liis returning home. And so soon as 
he perceived they were in the right disposition, 
nay, had even chosen him general, and his 
friends privately invited him to make his ap- 
pearance, he sailed into the Piraeus the very 
day that the city was celebrating the Plynteria, 
when the image of Minerva’s temple was cov- 
ered with a veil ; which some interpreted to be 
a very bad omen both to himself and the state, 
because on this day no Athenian whatever dares 
to intermeddle in any serious affair. But on 
his entering the harbour the whole people, both 
from the Piraeus and the city, came flocking 
doum to his ships, all full of wonder, and full 
of desire too to see Alcibiades.- - Some of them 
were maintaining, “ he was the most excellent 
citizen that Athens ever bred : -the only one 
who beyond all dispute had been banished im- 


1 The learned Usher in his Annals doubts, and with 
reason, whether it should not be months. 

2 19,375/. 


justly ; since he had been merely circumvented 
by the cabals of men of much less weight than 
himself, of snarling malicious bnrangucr.s, who 
had no other principle than that of plundering 
the state. He, on the contrary, had nlwny.s 
hcen promoting the public welfare, so far ns 
his own and the efibrts of true patriots could 
promote it. And when the accusation was 
preferred against him for irreligious behaviour 
in regard to the mysteries, he had declared 
his readiness to submit to an immediate trial ; 
whcre.as his enemies, who had overruled so 
equitable a demand, had during his absence de- 
prived him of his country. In the meantime, 
his very necessities had reduced him to a state 
of servility ; he hud been forced to caress even 
the bitterest of foes, and not a day past but his 
life was in danger. He could hcncefortii per- 
form no services to such of his fellow-citizens 
as were most endeared to him, none to his re- 
lations, none even to the state, though he savz 
how sadly it was conducted, since, he was 
cramped by the restrictions of his exile. Such 
a man, they afllrmed, could not be suspected of 
designing innovations in the state or a rcvoln- 
tion of govennnent. He could ever have ob- 
tained, from the favour of the people, preceden- 
cy over those of his own age, and equality with 
his seniors. Nay, his very enemies know him, 
even when they banished him, to be the same 
true patriot he had always been : and yet they, 
by forcing themselves into power, had destroyed 
the best citizens of Athens ; and then, being 
left alone in the administration of affliirs, had 
been countenanced by their fellow-citizens for 
no other reason than because they had no bet- 
ter men to countenanee.” In the meantime 
others were averring, that “ he was the sole 
author of all the miseries they had lately ex- 
perienced j and was still the man, that would 
precipitate his country into all the distresses 
by which at present it was threatened.” 

Alcibiades was now at the shore. He did 
not however quit his ship, since he was afraid 
of his enemies.; but standing upon the deck, he 
cast his view around to see whether his friends 
were at hand ; and spying at length his cousin 
Eur3'ptolemus the son of Peisinax and his 
other relations accompanied by their friends, he 
then stepped ashore, and marcheth along with 
them up into the city, having parties placed 
near him ready to guard him against any vio- 
lence. He then spoke in his own justification 
both in the senate and the assemblj’ ol the peo- 
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pie, maintaining be bad never been gmlty of 
impiety, but bad bimself been sad)/ injured ” 
JIucb vvas said to tbis purpose, and nobody 
presumed to say a word against him, because 
the people would never have suffered it Be- 
ing afterwards declared a general plenipoten- 
tiary, as if be was able to raise the state to its 
former power, he first of all placed bimself at 
tbe head of the whole military strength of 
Athens, to guard by land tbe procession of the 
mysteries, which during the war bad gone by 
sea After this, he puied out a levy from the 
pahlic roll, fifteen hundred heavy-armed, ahun 
dred and fifty horsemen, and a hundred ships 
And ill the third month after his return to 
Athens, be set on an expedition against 
Andros, which had revolted from the Athem- 1 
ans Anstocrates and Adimantus the son of I 
Leucorophidas, who ivcre chosen to command | 
the land forces, were sent ^ong with him 
Alribiades landed his troops at Gaanum on 
the coast of Andros, who repulsed the Andn 
ans that sallied out to stop them, and shut 
them up within the city Shtne few of them, 
though not many, and what Lacedsmonians 
were with them, they killed m the engagement 
Alcibiades upon this erected a trophy , and, 
after continuing there a few days, sailed away ' 
to Samos , and having fixed bis station there, ' 
carried on the war against the enemy 
V It was no long time before these last I 
transactions, that the Lacedsmonians, as tbe ' 
time of the command of Cratesippidas waa I 
elapsed, had sent away Xysander to command 
the fleet Lysander, after onmng at Khodes, 
and taking upon him the command, stood away 
to Cos and Miletus He proceeded from 
thence to Ephesus at the bead of seventy tail, 
dwiuypAvsiWnd Ail* -hp »sw .siiv jhat ' 

was arrived at Sardis. But so soon as Cyrus 
was there, he went up to him along with the 
embassy from Bacedsemon Here they made 
remonstrances against the past behotiour of' 
Tissaphemes, and begged of Cyrus that with 
his utmost alacrity he iioold attend to the war 
Cyrus answered “ his father had expressly cn 
joined him to do so j arj for his own port, it 
was a point he liad entirely at heart he had 
brought down vvuh him five hundred talents ' 
in specie , and, if that ivas insufllcicnt, he would 
spend Ins own pm-atc money, w hicli his father 
had given him , ami, if that should fail, he would 


tBOOK I. 

turn into com the very throne on which he wu 
attuig," which was all silver and gold Thu 
theyreceivedwith high applause, hut begged 
him “to raise the pay of their seamen to an 
Attic drachma,"' insisting upon it, that ' 1 / 
tbe pay was thus advanced, the seamen of tbe 
Athenians would desert their ships, and him- 
self on the whole would be a considerable 
! saver ” He replied, that •• they talked m a ra- 
I tumal manner , hut, for bis own part, it was 
not in his power to act otherwise than his 
father had enjoined him besides it was ex- 
pressly stipulated by treaty, that be was to pay 
only thirteen minas * a month to each ship, tbe 
numbcr^ployed to be wholly at the option of 
tbe I/acediwnonians. ' Irysandet said no more 
at present but after supper, when Cynu 
drank to him, and desired to know ‘ in what 
instance he could oblige him most’" he re- 
plied, *‘if you gt\e each seaman an obole s-day 
over and above their present pay" From this 
time their pay was advanced from three to 
foiw oboles a day * Cyrus also paid off the 
anears, end advanced a month’s pay bclor« 
hand, which gnve fresh alacrity and spmt to all 
tbe men. But the Athenians, when they had 
news of this, were sadly dejected ■ however, 
they despatched ambassadors to Cyrus under 
the safe conduct of TissaphcrnM He indeed 
refused to grant them audience, though Tissa 
pbemes earnestly entreated for them, repre- 
senting thit “ all he bad hitherto done was in 
pure compbance with the advice of Alcibiades, 

I studying only that no parly of the Grecians 
should grow too strong, hut that bU might be 
L^t in weakness through their own embroil- 
ments " 

So soon OS Blithe naMiI points were settled, 
iysuwdpir ia.'i jJJ iP ihp sS 

ninety on the ground at JLphesus, and minded 
no other business than cleaning and refitting 
them for service But Alcibiades had rntir 
cd inteUigcncc, that Throsybulus was come from 
the Hellespont to fortify Pbocea. He there- 
fore crossed oiec to him, leaving Antlc'chos 
his own pilot in the command of the fleet, with 
an order not to put to sea against tbe ships of 
Bysandcr And jet Anttocku* mlh bU otv® 
ship and one more from ?iotmm ventured eren 
to enter the harbour of Ephesas, and to sail 
uitdir the very heads of the ships of Z,y«ndr/ 
Ijjsandcr got a few of his vessels immcdulrly 

9 3 oei 11*. 
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on float, and gave him cLase. But ns tlie 
Athenians came out with a greater number of 
ships to the aid of Antiochus, ho then collected 
dll his own, and bore down upon the enemy. 
And then the Athenians, getting into the water 
all their ships at Notium, went out to meet him, 
each ship as fast as she could clear. An engage- 
ment immediately ensued •, the enemy fought in 
the regular line ; the Athenians with their ships 
irregularly dispersed, till at length they fled 
wth the loss of fifteen ships. The greatest 
part of the men escaped, but some of them 
were taken prisoners. Lysander, after carry- 
ing off the ships in tow, and erecting a trophy 
at Notium, sailed hack to Ephesus; and the 
Athenians to Samos, 

But after this Alcibiadcs, being returned to 
Samos, stood over with the whole fleet to the 
harbour of Ephesus, and formed into line of 
battle before the mouth of the harbour, to defy 
the enemy. Yet, when Lysander would not 
come out against him, because inferior in mim- 
her hy many ships, he stood hack to Samos. 
And a little while after the Lacedo’monians 
take Delphinium and Eion. 

Ylien the news of the late engagement at 
sea was brought to Athens, the Athenians 
conceived high indignation against Alcibiadcs, 
ascribing the loss of their ships entirely to his 
negligent and wild behaviour. They nominated 
ten others to he generals, Conon, Diomedon, 
Leon, Pericles, Ilerasinides, Aristocrates, 
Archestratus, Protomachus, Thrasylus, Aris- 
togenes. Alcibiadcs therefore, whose credit 
also was low in the fleet, taking a single vessel, 
sailed away to the Chersonesus, to a fortress of 
his own. 

And now Conon, pursuant to the decrees of 
the state, sailed aw.ay from Andros with the 
twenty ships he had there, in order to take the 
command at Samos. But to replace Conon 
at Andros, they sent away Phanosthenes with 
four ships from Athens. In his passage he fell 
in with two ships belonging to Thurium, and 
took both of them with their crews. The Athe- 
nians put all these prisoners into close confine- 
ment, hut were moved wdth compassion for Do- 
rieus the commander of them, who in reality was 
a Rhodian, hut had long since been exiled both 
from Athens and Rhodes, and for fear of the 
Athenians, who had sentenced both himself 
and all his kindred to death, had got him- 
self naturalised amongst the Thurians; they 
therefore gave him his liberty without a ransom. 


RHien Conoil was arrived at Samos, and had 
received the command of the fleet which was 
sadly dispirited, instead of the former number 
of ships which amounted to a hundred, ho 
completely manned out seventy ; and with these 
putting out to sen, accompanied hy the other 
commandcr.s, he landed at many different places 
on the enemy’s coast, and plundered the coun- 
try. And llic year ended, in which the Car- 
thaginians, having invaded Sicily with a hun- 
dred and twenty ships and a land-force of a 
hundred and twenty thousand men, reduced 
Agrigentum by famine, after being defeated 
in battle, and bestowing seven months on the 
siege. 

VI. But in the following year, in which the 
moon was eclipsed in the evening, and the old 
temple of Minerva was burnt down at Athens 
(Pitys presiding among the Ephori, and Cal- 
lias being Archon at Athens), when the time 
of Lysandcr’s command and si.x° and twenty 
years of the war were elapsed, the Lacedremo- 
nians sent Callicmtidas to command the fleet. 
When Lysander delivered him the ships, he 
told Callierntidas, that “ master of the sea and 
conqueror of a naval engagement, he resigned 
them to him.” Upon this the latter advised 
him " to set sail from Ephesus, and keeping 
Samos on the left where the Athenian fleet 
was lying, afterwards to deliver up the ships at 
Miletus, and then he would own him to he mas- 
ter of the sea.” But Lysander replying that 
•‘he ought not to interfere in another person’s 
command,” Callicratidas, besides the ships he 
received from Lysander, manned out fifty more 
from Chios and Rhodes and other places in the 
confederacy. And having collected them all 
together to the number of a hundred and forty, 
he made the needful preparations for meeting 
the enemy. But finding that all his measures 
were seditiously opposed hy the friends of Ly- 
Sander, who not only obeyed his orders with an 
open reluctance, but tvere clamouring also in 
all the cities against the most impolitic conduct 
of the Lacedajmonians, in perpetually changing 
their admirals, sending out persons not quali- 
fied for the office, or' who had a very slender 
notion of naval affairs, and knew not how to 
manage the tempers of mankind ; intimating 
farther the great danger they run of suffering 
severely for giving the command to men unex- 
perienced at sea, and. unknown to their friends 


5 Marginal reading, Paris Ed. 1625. Leundav. 
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m these parts— foi these reasons, Cattictatiilas, 
having called together the Lacedaemonians now 
on board the fleet, expressed himself thus , 

“ I should have been w ell contented to have 
staid at Sparta, nor, jf Lysander or any other 
person hath a mind to be thought a better sea. 
man than myself, have I any thing to object 
But since I am cominissioned by the state to 
command the fleet, I am bound in duty to exe- 
cute their orders to the utmost of my power 
You therefore I adiure, as I would always be- 
have with honour, and as the state expects us 
to do our duty (and you know >our duty as 
w ell as I can tell it you), to gi\ e me your opin- 
ions without any reserve, whether it be more 
expedient I should continue here, or return im 
mediately to Sparta to report' there the pos- 
ture of jour affairs." 

No person presumed to give his opinion 
olhennse, than that “ he ought to obey the 
state, and execute their orders ” He there* 
fore made a joumey to Cynis, and demanded 
pay for the seamen Cyrus ordered him to 
\vaittwo days * But C^hcratidas, chagrined 
at this delay, and vexed at frequently attending 
at his door, could not forbear deploring the la* 
mentahle lot of the Grecians in being obliged 
to cajole Barbarians for money , affirming, that 
" if ever he returned to Sparta, be w ould exert 
bis endeavours to bring about a reconciliation 
between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians , 
—and then be departed to Kliletus From 
thence be sent away some ships to Sparta for 
a supply of money , and, having called an as- 
sembly of the blilesians, be addressed them 
thus 

“ It is my indispensible duly, Jlilesians, to 
obey the orders of my country And you I 
exqcct ta si^alize poursehies in a cheerful , 
prosecution of the war, os you live in the very 
midst of the Barbarians, and have already suf- 
fered greatly by them. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon you to set an example to the rest of 
the confederates, m devising the most cxpedi 


I "Eje/FTc, niRrg read. Paris Edit I6li I^naetaT 
8 The first tine he went, he desired t1 at Cfrut mlirfit 
be iDformed thst " admiral Call erallJ** WM there, amt 
desired to speak u ich b m ’ But the peranq wailli>( at 
the diwr answering, “ Cyrus is not at leisure at prrwi t, 
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draiishu'' Upon which the Barbarlana, who thought ' 
hlra quit* aruatle, laogllnjt heartily at him, he went 
away Plntarrh a Life of t ywnder 
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tjous and most effectual means to hurt the eneu 
my, tiU the persons return from Sparta whom 
I have sent tbither to fetch us money For 
Lysander, at his departure, sent back all the 
money in his bands to Cyrus, as if it was a use 
leas article to us • and Cyrus, when I addressed 
myself to him, was for ever studying excuses 
to avoid a conference , and for my part, I could 
not prevail with myself to dance attendance at 
bfs doors But I pledge my faith to you, that 
I will make it my study to be grateful to you 
for all the good services you may do us, dunng 
this interval of our waiting for a supply from 
Sparta And if it please the gods, we will 
convince these Barbarians, that without fawn, 
ing upon them, we are able to chastise ow 
enemies ’* 

When Callicraudas bad ended, many per- 
sons rose up, and most remarkably those who 
Mere afrused of crossing bis measures They 
were frightened, and therefore told him the 
means of raising a supply, and promised to con* 
tnbute from their own private purses. ^V ben 
be bad thus got money, and had alto levied fire 
dtacbmos for each of bis seamen at Chios, be 
tailed against Methymne in Lesbos, wbieb be* 
longed to the enemy But the Metbymneins 
refusing to come over, as the Atbeniane bad a 
garrison in the place, and the Atticinng party 
had all the power in their hands, he assaults 
and takes the aty by storm The soldiers in 
stantly made booty of all the money in the 
place, but Calhcratidas gathered all the shies 
together in the market place The confeder 
ates called upon him to put eien the citizens of 
Methymne up to sate hut he answered, tfiac 
“whiUt he svas m command, he would exert 
his utmost endeavours that no (irecian whaf- 
etersbould be madcasUie** The dayaflcr 
be set ali the freemen and the • Athcnuii psr- 
nson at liberty, but the slaves were sold at 
public sale. lie also sent word to Canco, 
that “he would stop him from whoring the 
sett." 

But early one morning, perceiving Cocoa 
out at sea, he immediately gave chase, to inter- 
cept his passage to Samos, that he might not 
csciqje thither Conon, however, made the 
best of bis way with ships that went at a prt*^ 
rate, because he had picked the best rowers out 
of many crews to make up a few, sn I flies is 
MUytene of Lesbos, accompanied by two ft 
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^ the ten commanders, Leon and Hcrnsinides. 

['■ CnlHcratidas pursuing with a hundred and 
'! seventy ships, stood into tlie harhour along 
' with him. And Conon, now shut up hy the 
' enemy wdio were got quite round him, was 
obliged to engage in the harbour, and lost 
thirty ships, hut their crews escaped to land, 
and the forty remaining ships of his fleet he 
drew ashore under the walls of Mitylene. But 
Callicratida's, having moored his ships in the 
harhour, besieged the place. He was entirely 
master of the road ; and, having sent a sum- 
mons to the Methymneans to march u]) with 
their whole military force, he also fetched over 
the troops from Chios. Now too ho received 
the money from Cyrus. 

But Conon, now that Mitylene was invested 
both by land and sea, and .all importation of 
provisions was effectually cut off, and great 
numhers of people were crowded into the city, 
and the Athenians sent him no aid, because 
utterly ignorant of his situation, drew two of 
his best sailers into the water before it was 
day, and completely manned them with the best 
rowers he could pick out from the fleet. He 
then made the soldiers go down below decks, 
and stowed the materials of defence. During 
the whole day they were at work on hoard : 
and in the evening, so soon ns it was dark, he 
made them all go again on shore, that the ene- 
my might gain no suspicion of his design. But 
on the fifth day, having got a moderate stock 
of provision on hoard, e.vactly at noon, when 
the enemy who blocked him up were drowsy 
with heat, and some were taking their repose, 
they expeditiously stood out of the harbour. 
One of the ships made the best of its way to 
Hellespont, but the other stretched out to sea. 
The enemy, who blocked him up, made haste 
to prevent their escape, each ship as fast as 
they could clear, by cutting away the cables and 
anchors, alarming the crews, calling the men 
on board who had been taking their repasts 
on shore, and were now flocking down to the 
ships in a violent hurry. At length, havdng 
got on board their vessels, they gave chase to 
the ship that stretched out to sea, and at sun- 
set came up with her. And after a struggle 
making themselves masters of her, they took 
her in tow, and brought her back with all her 
crew on board to the naval station. But the 
ship, that took her course towards the Helles- 
pont, completed her escape, and carried the 
news of the siege to Athens. 


Diomedon, who went to the aid of Conon 
thus besieged, came to an anchor with twelve 
ships in the road of Mitylene. But Callicrati- 
das, having suddenly borne down upon him, 
seized ten of his shi])s at once, whilst Dionic- 
don fled away with his own and with another 
vessel. 

The Athenians, having received advice of 
all that happened, and of the siege, immediately 
decreed an aid to consist of a hundred and ten 
ships, compelling all of an age to bear arms to 
go on board, ns well .slaves as freemen. Atid, 
having manned out the hundred and ten ships 
in the space of thirty days, they put to sea ; 
nay, even many of those jicrsons who belonged 
to the cavalry of the state went on board this 
fleet. They first touched at Samos, and from 
thence took ten sail of Samians. They col- 
lected also above thirty shi])s more from the 
rest of the confedcnites, obliging men of all 
conditions to go on board. All vessels too 
they met at sen were embargoed, so that they 
amounted at last to more than a hundred and 
fifty sail. Callicrntidas, having received intel- 
ligence that this aid was come to Samos, left 
fifty ships under the command of Eteonicus to 
continue the siege : but, putting to sea himself 
with a hundred and twenty, he took his even- 
ing-repast at Ciipc Mtdca in Lesbos over- 
agjiinst Mitylene. This very evening the 
Athenians were taking their repast at Argi- 
nustc, which is over-ng.ainst the isle of Lesbos. 
But in the night-time perceiving fires, and 
some persons bringing him intelligence that 
“ they are the Athenians,” he set sail at dead 
of night, with a design to fall suddenly amongst 
them. Tlie great quantity of rain that fell in 
the night, accompanied with thunder, prevent- 
ed him from going across. But at break of 
day, when the tempest was ceased, he sailed 
over to Arginusce, where upon the left the 
Athenians were drawn out at sea in line of bat- 
tle in the following disposition : 

Aristocrates with fifteen ships was posted on 
the left ; next him was Diomedon with fifteen 
more. Pericles was posted behind Aristo- 
crates, and Herasinides behind Diomedon. 
Next to Diomedon weruthe Samians with ten 
ships drawn up in line a-head j a Samian by 
name Hippeus had the command of the Sami- 
ans. Next them were ten ships of private 
captains, these also in the line a-head ; and af- 
ter them, three ships of the commanders-in- 
chief and the rest of the confederates. Proto- 
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machus with fifteen ships commanded the 
right, next him \\a3 Thrasylus with fifteen 
more. Lysias with an equal number of ships 
was posted behind Protomachus , and Ansto* 
genes behind Thrasylus They had made this 
disposition to prevent the enemy from breaking 
through their line , for their ships sailed worse 
than those of the enemy 

Hut all the ships of the Lacediemonians were 
drawn up in a single line, with a view of being 
ready, as they were better sailers, to break 
through and tack about again upon the enemy, 
and Calhcratidas commanded m their nghtwtng 
Yet Hermon the Megarean, who ivas steers* 
man to Callicratidas, told him now it was most 
advisable for him to sheer off in time, since 
the ships of the Atbeiuans w ere far superior in 
number to his owm Callicratidas made him 
this reply — '« Sparta will not be w orse inhabited 
when I am dead, but it u ould be infamous in 
me to flee " 

And now the fleets engaged m a fight of ' 
.long continuance At first, alt the ships kept 
close together, yet aftenvards were separately 
engaged But so soon os Callicnndas was 
tumbled into the sea by the shock, of bis ship 
when she struck on an enemy, and was never 
seen any more, and Protomachus with those 
posted with him on the right had defeated the 
enemy’s left , then began the flight of the Pe 
lopontiesians to Chios, though most of them 
fled to Phocea and the Athenians sailed back 
again to Aiginuss. Five and twenty ships of 
the Athenians were lost lu this action with 
their crews, some few men excepted, who 
siiam ashore But on the Peloponnesian side 
nine ships belonging to Lacedamon were lost, 

. though the whole number of them was but ten, 
and upwards of sixty more belonging to the 
rest of the confederates 
It was now judged expedient by the Athe- 
nian commanders to order Tberamenes and 
Thrasyhulus, who commanded ships, and some 
other officers, with seven and forty of the ships, 
to sail round to the wrecks and fetch off the ' 
men, and to proceed with the rest to Mity. 
lene against the fleet commanded by Eteom 
cus But in these designs they w ere prevented 
by a gale of ivind which grew to he a violent 
tempesL Upon which they erected a trophy, 
and passed the night at Argtnusse 

In the meantime, a fly boat had carried 
Etconicus the newt of the late battle at sea 
But he sent (he boat out again with an order 
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to those on board, to move silently off without 
saying a syllable to any person whatever, and 
soon after to return again to the naval statioQ 
cnnvned with garlands, and shouting aloud, 
that “ CaUicratidas had gained a victory at sea," 
and that "the whole Athenian fleet was de 
stroyed " They punctually observed his m. 
structions. And when they returned again, 
Etoonicus offered up a sacrifice for tie good 
tidings they brought He then issued an order 
to the soldiers to take their evening repast, and 
to the sutlers quietly to carry all their effects 
on board, and sail aioy in the ships with all 
expedition to Chios, for the wind favoured the 
passage , whilst he himself, after setting his 
camp on fire, drew off the land-army to Me 
thyrone. And now Conon, having got hw 
I ships afloat, as the enemy was gone and the 
wind considerably abated, went out to sea, and 
met the Athenians who were under sail from 
Arginusse. He told them what Eteomeus 
had done, upon which the Athenians put in 
to Milylene. From thence they proceeded 
to Chios , hut being unable to do any thing 
there against the enemy, they stood away for 
Samos 

Vn But at Athens the people turned out 
all the commanders excepting Conon, to whom 
they assigned for his coUesgues Adunantus and 
Pbilocles However, of those who commanded 
m the late engagement, Protomachus and Ans 
togenes returned not to Athens hut six of 
them came home, namely Pencles and Biome 
don, and Lysias and Anstocrates, and Thrasy- 
lus ond Herasinidcs. Archedemus, who at 
this lime was the greatest demagogue in Athens, 
and had the management of all affairs relating 
to DcccJea, laying a fine ‘upon ilerasinidcf, 
preferred an accusation against him in public 
court, importing, that “he had embezzled some 
money from Hellespont belonging to the state,” 
and charged him further with misdemeanors 
during his command It was adjudged by the 
court that “ Ilerasmides be committed to pn 
son •• After this, the commanders made their 
report m full senate about the late cngngemetit 
at sea, and the violence of the storm But 
Timocratcs having moi cd, (hat “(ho fcrttf 
the commanders as well as Ilerasmides shouU 
be imprisoned in order to bo tned by the peo- 
ple of Athens," (be senate ordered their «>«- 
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mitment. In the next plncc a general assem- 
bly of the people was lioldcn, in wliicli several 
persons preferred accusations against tlic com- 
manders, tliougli Theramencs distinguished him- 
self most on this occasion. He affirmed “ they 
ought to be brought to a trial for not fetching 
off the men from the wrecks.” He produced 
their own letter sent by them to the senate and 
people as full evidence that “no ncccssar}' 
avocation had prevented their doing it, since 
they alleged no other excuse but the storm.” 
Each of the commanders \ms then permitted 
to make a short apologj' for himself j the course 
of law did not yet allow theni to make a formal 
defence. They made a bare recital, of facts, 
that “ they had stood out to sea in quest of the 
enemy ; had given an order to proper officers 
amongst the captains of the ships, nay, to such 
as had formerly commanded fleets, to Thcra- 
menes, and Thrasybulus, and some others of 
equal rank, to fetch off the men from the 
wrecks. If any therefore were accountable for 
nonperformance of this point, it certainly ought 
to be charged upon them alone who received 
the order to perform it: and yet (they continu- 
ed) the accusation preferred against ourselves 
shall not make us deviate from truth, by assign- 
ing any other reason for their not hanng done 
it than the violence of the storm.” They then 
called upon the pilots and many other persons 
who were' on board the ships, to give their evi- 
dence in confirmation of the truth. By such 
pleas they mollified the people, many of whom 
immediately rose up, and offered to be security 
for their future appearance. It was resolved 
however, “ to adjourn the affair to another 
assembly;” (for it was now so late in the 
evening that they could not distinguish the 
majority of hands) “ the senate in the mean- 
time to draw up a resolution to be reported 
to the people in what manner they should be 
tried.” 

The Apaturian festival now came on, in 
which it is the custom for fathers of families 
and near relations to entertain one another. 
Theramenes therefore and his party employed 
the festival in dressing up a number of persons 
in mourning garments, having first shaven them 
clean to the skin, who were to present them- 
selves to the assembly of the people for the re- 
lations of such as had perished on the wrecks. 
They also prevailed upon Callixenus to accuse 
the commanders in form before the senate, 
The general assembly was afterwards holden, ' 


when the senate reported their resolution by the 
mouth of Cidlixcuus, and in the very words in 
which he had moved to have it drawn up : 

“ Whereas in the last assembly of the peo- 
ple, not only the accusers of the commanders, 
iuit also the commanders themselves, were 
heard in their own justification : let the people 
of Athens proceed to give their votes by tribes. 
Let two urns be placed for every tribe. In 
each tribe let the herald proclaim — * As many 
ns are of opinion that the commanders have 
misbehaved in not fetching off from the wrecks 
the men who had earned them a victory, let 
such cast their ballots into this urn ; ns many 
ns arc of the contrary opinion, into that. And 
if a majority declare them guilty, let them be 
sentenced to death, let them be delivered over 
to the public executioners, let their estates be 
confiscated, reserving a tenth part for the god- 
dess.’ ” 

And now a person stood forth in the assem- 
bly who affirmed, that “ he had swam ashore 
upon a barrel of flour : that the poor wretehes 
who were lost had solemnly conjured him, if 
he escaped with life, to tell the people of Athens, 
that their commanders would not save the lives 
of those very men who had fought with the 
utmost bravery for their country.” A clamour 
was already begun against Callixenus, for pro- 
posing a method of proeedurc that was mani- 
festly against due course of law. Euryptole- 
mus the son of Peisionax, and some other lead- 
ing men amongst the people, declared them- 
selves of this opinion. But the multitude 
roared aloud, that “ Athens was undone, if the 
people were restrained from proceeding at their 
own discretion.” Upon this a motion was 
made by Lyciscus, that whoever interrupted 
the free votes of the assembly of the people, 
should be involved in the same sentence that 
was given against the commanders.” This 
motion was approved by a loud tumultuous 
shout from the multitude, and the others are 
forced to withdraw their opposition ; but now 
again, the presidents refusing to put a question 
which was contrary to law, Callixenus stood up 
again, and accused them for their refusal. The 
people demanded aloud, that “ such of them as 
refused should be called to account.” This 
terrified the presidents, who immediately 
declared they were ready to comply, all but 
Socrates the son of Sophroniscus, who still in- 
sisted that “ he would not do an act which was 
not according to law.” But after this Euryp- 
3 A 
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foJeraus rose up, and spoke thus in favour of 
the commanders • 

“ I rise up, my fellow citizens of Athens, 
pirtly with a design to blame my near and dm 
rclabon Pericles, and my friend Biomedon , and 
partly to offer some plea in their behalf, nnd 
farther to give you such advice, as in my opimon 
will best promote the welfare of the Athenian 
state I therefore blame my relauon and iny | 
friend for persuading their colleagues in the 
command to insert in the letter they were de, 
sirous to send to the senate and you, that they , 
had issued on order to Theramencs and Thrasy« 
bulus to repair with forty seven ships to the 
wrecks, and fetch off the men, which order 
was never put in execution In consequence 
of this, they are now involved in the guilt of a 
crime which others separately incurred and, m 
requital for all their humniuty, are now. by the ! 
treachery of those very persons and a party here, I 
brought into imminent danger of their Jires No j 
dinger neither, if you will but comply with roy j 
aduce, and obey tbe dictates of piety andjos 
tice And by this means you will hestbeenabled 
to discover all the truth, and preserve your. 
seires from a subsequent fit of remorse, when 
in process of tune, convinced tint jou bave 
enormously offended both against heaven and 
)our ownselves 

“ Let me therefore recommend auch a con- 
duct to you, as will guard you from all decep- 
tion either by myself or by any other person, as 
will clearly dwcover the guilty, how far they all 
and in what degree each person amongst them is 
guilty, and uill enable you to assign the pro- 
per measure of punishment to each Indulge 
them therefore with only one day, if more time 
must not be granted, to make their defence , 
and psy a bigbtr deference to your own than to 
the judgment of other men And alt of )ou 
kuoiv, my fellovi citizens of Athens, tint the 
Inw of Canonus is «tilJ m fome, which enacts, 
that “ if any person hath aggrieved the people 
of Athens, he shall be imprisoned and brought 
to a trial before the people and, in case he be 
convicted, ahall he put to death and thrown 
into the pit, his goods and chattels to he for- 
feited to the state, reserving the tenth part for 
the goddess.” By this law I exhort )Ou to try 
the commanders , and by heaven to begin, if 
you think proper, with Penclca my o>vn rela- 
tion It would be baseness indeed in myself 
to place B higher value upon him than upon my 
country 


[hook t. 

1 “ But if you rather choose it, try them by il c 
other law against persons accused of «acnlege 
and treason, which enacts that— "if any man 
betrays the city or robs the temples, he shall 
be tried in the courts of judicature, and, if 
adjudged to die, shall not be buned m Attica, 
his goods and chattels to be forfeited to the 
state,” 

“ Make use of either of these lavv«, my fel 
low^titircns Let si separate day be assigned 
for the tnal of each that day to be divided 
into’ three parts, in the first of which you 
ought to assemble and give your ballots w hetbe f 
or no they ought to be pul upon their trnl , in 
the second, the accusation should be opened 
i^ainst them , in the thud, they should be 
beard m their own defence And if this me. 
thod be ob'ened, the guilty will rccene the 
severest punishment, and the innocent be saved 
by you, Athenians, end not be put to death by 
an iniquitous condemnation. I'ou then, with- 
out offending heaven, without violating your 
oaths, will judge them according to law, and 
will not make war m combination with the 
Lacedftmonuns by putting to deilb without a 
tnal, mexpress violation of the laws, the very 
men who have taken seventy of their ships, and 
gamed a notable victory over iLcm 
" But of what arc you afraid, that you arc in 
such vehement haste to pass a sentence ? Arc 
you afniid of losing your right to put to death 
or to save whom you please, in we you try 
men In a regular conformity with and not in 
open Violation of the lair? Yea, sach nas 
the motive of Callucnus, when Le persuaded 
tbe senate to subject them all to one siiininary 
vote from the people I’ct this way perhaps 
jou may put an innocent man to death, and 
then, u» a twliscgucvvl fit of remorse, you may 
bitterly reflect vv hat a dreadful and unjustifidUe 
act JOU have committed , and more Utterly 
I still, if JOU ifiiquitously put to death a riimbcr 
I of tbem Ilomblc indeed would the procc- 
I dute be, if JOU, the very persons that Indulged 
Anstarrhus, who formerly overturned the po- 
puliT government, and aftenvards betrayed 
Oenoe to pureaemm the Thchin*, with a iif 
of his own appointment to make hla defence, 
and observed every form of law In rct^ril m 
him, should deny every indufgcrcvi and erery 
right to commanders who in all rripfct* bare 
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answered your expectations, and have gained a 
victory over your enemies ! Forbid it heaven, 
that Athenians should behave in such a man- 
ner. Keep your attention fixed on the laws, 
on laws which are entirely your own, on laws 
by whose immediate infiuence you have been 
so highly exalted; and, let it never enter your 
hearts to deviate from them. Bring back your 
thoughts to the sole consideration of the mat- 
ters of fact, in which your commanders seem 
to have incurred your displeasure. 

" For, after they had obtained the victory at 
sea and were returned to their station, it was 
Diomedon’s advice, that the whole fleet should 
proceed in regular line to fetch otf the disabled 
ships and the crews on board them. Herasin- 
ides was for repairing immediately with the 
whole fleet against the enemy at Mitylene. 
Thrasylus declared for the execution of both 
these points, by leaving part of the fleet be- 
hind, and going wdth the rest against the ene- 
my. His advice received the general approba- 
tion. Each commander was to leave three 
ships of his own division ; the number of the 
commanders was eight ; besides the ten ships 
belonging to private captains, and the ten be- 
longing to the Samians, and the three ships be- 
longing to the commander -in-chief. All these 
together are forty-seven, four for the care of 
every disabled vessel, which were twelve in 
all. The officers left behind to command 
them were Tbrasybulus and Theramenes, that 
very Theramenes, who in the last assembly 
accused these commanders; and then, with 
the rest of the fleet, they went out to sea 
against the enemy. 

“ In what article therefore hath their con- 
duct been defective or inglorious ? If the be- 
haviour hath been faulty in regard to the ene- 
my, those who went out against the enemy 
ought by all the rules of justice to be account- 
able for it. But such only as w'ere assigned 
to fetch off the men, and yet did not execute 
the order of their superiors, should be put on 
their trial for not fetching them off. Thus 
much indeed I can safely allege in vindication 
of Thrasyhulus and Theramenes too, that the 
storm prevented them from executing that or- 
der. The persons who by good fortune were 
preserved, are evidence that this is true ; in 


which number is one of your own command- 
ers, who escaped with life from one of the 
tvrecks ; and whom, though then he stood in 
need of all their assistance, they now will have 
involved in the same sentence with those who 
were to bring it, and yet brought it not. 

“ Take care, therefore, my fellow-citizens 
of Athens, that successful as you are, you act 
not the part of men who are on the brink of 
despair and ruin ; that, instead of submission 
to the gods in points that are subject to their 
will alone, you condemn not men for treachery 
when they were incapable of acting at all, since 
the violence of the storm entirely prevented 
the execution of orders. You would behave 
much more agreeably to justice if you honour- 
ed your victorious commanders with crowns, 
rather than, in compliance with the instigations 
of wicked men, to punish them with death.” 

Euryptolemus, after this address, proceeded 
to move, that “ the accused should be separate- 
ly put on their trials according to the law of 
CanonuB.” The proposal of the senate was, 
that “ one summary vote should be passed up- 
on them all.” Upon holding up of hands, a 
majority appeared for the motion of Eurypto- 
lemus. But as Menecles entered a protest 
against the regularity of it, and of course the 
question was put again, it was carried for the 
proposal of the senate. And after this they 
condemned to death the eight commanders in 
the sea-fight of Arginusse. Six of them, who 
were now at Athens, were actually put to 
death. Yet no long time after the Athe- 
nians repented of what they had done, and 
passed a decree, that “ the persons who had 
beguiled the people in this matter should be 
impeached for the crime, and procure bail tiU 
they should be brought to a trial, Callixenus 
in particular to be one of the number.” Four 
other persons were also impeached, and were 
kept in safe custody by their own bail. But 
the sedition breaking out afterwards in the 
city, in which Cleophon was killed, they all 
made their escape before they could be brought 
to a trial. Callixenus, however, who after- 
wards returned to Athens with those who 
came up from the Piraeus into the city, was 
so universally detested, that he starved himself 
to death. 
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I. The soldiers tliat were at Chios with Etc- 
oiiiciis subsisted during summer on the fruits 
of the season, and the money they earned by 
working in the fields. But when winter came 
on, and they had no subsistence, and were both 
naked and barefoot, they ran into cabals, and 
formed a conspiracy to make seizure of Chios. 
It was agreed amongst them, that all such as 
approved of the scheme should carry a reed in 
their hands, in order to discover to each other a 
just account of their numbers. Etconicus, 
who had gained intelligence of the plot, was 
highly perplexed in what manner to disconcert 
it, because of the great number of those who 
carried reeds. He judged it too hazardous to 
attack them openly, lest they should run to 
arms; and then, seizing the city and turning 
enemies, might ruin all affairs at Chios in case 
they prevailed. On the other side he thought 
it would be dreadful to destroy so many persons 
who were old confederates, which might open 
the mouths of the rest of Greece against them, 
and give the soldiery an aversion to the service. 
Taking therefore along with him fifteen persons 
armed with daggers, he walked about the city ; 
and lighting on a fellow who had a disorder in 
his eyes, and was just come from the surgeon’s, 
with a reed in his hand, he killed him on the 
spot. Hereupon a tumult beginning to rise, 
and some demanding “ for what reason that man 
was killed?” Eteonicus orders them to be 
answered aloud, “because he carried a reed.’’ 
This answer was no sooner given, than all such 
as carried reeds threw them instantly away; 
every one within hearing was "afraid lest he 
chould have been seen with one of them in his 
hand. Eteonicus, after this, having assembled 


the Chians, issued out an order to them to ad- 
vance a proper sum of money, that the seamen 
might receive their pay, and all kinds of mutiny 
be prevented. The Chians advanced the money, 
and then Eteonicus ordered all the men on 
board. Repairing afterwards on board every 
vessel in its turn, he encouraged and iie advised 
them much, ns if he was entirely ignorant of tiie 
late conspiracy, and then distributed a month’s 
pay to each. 

The Cliians and the rest of the confederates, 
assembling afterwards at Ephesus, determined 
to send ambassadors to Laccda’mon concerning 
the present state of their nffairs, who were to 
make their report, and then desire, that “ Ly- 
sander might be sent to command the fleet,” 
who had highly recommended himself to the 
alliance during his former command, and by 
gaining the sea-fight at Notium. The ambas- 
sadors were accordingly despatched away, and 
with them some envoys for Cyrus, who were 
to second them. But the Lacedeemonians com- 
plied only so fur as to send Lysander to be the 
lieutenant, for they appointed Aracus to be 
admiral-in-chief : for their law doth not per- 
mit the same person to be twice in the chief 
command. The fleet therefore was resigned to 
Lysander, when twenty-seven years of the war 
were now completed. 

In this year Cyrus put to death Autobaesaces 
and Mitrieus, the sons of a sister of Darius and 
daughter of Artaxerxes, who was father of Da- 
rius, because at meeting him they had not drawn 
their hands within the sleeve, a compliment 
paid to the king alone. The sleeve reacheth down 
below the hand, and the person who draws his 
hand within it is incapable of doing any. act at 
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rIL Ilieratnenes and Ms wife represented to 
Danus, ttat he could not in justice connive at 
such outrageous behaviour Danus therefore, 
pretending himseZf much out of order, sends 
couners to Cyrus to summon him to court. 

In the following summer (when Archytas 
presided m the college of ephon, and Alenus 
ivas RTchon at Athens) Lysander, now arnved 
at Bphesus, sends forSteonicusnath theships 
from Chios, and collected all the test from their 
several stations into one grand fleet He refitted 
them all for service, and was building others at 
Antaniros He also made Cyraa a rwt, and 
asked for money Cyrus told him that « all bis 
father s money and a great deal more besides had 
already been expended, reciting particularly, 
what each admiral in chief had received how- 
ever, he gave inn a supply Lysander, thus 
furnished with money, assigned proper com 
Slanders to the ships, and paid the seamen their 
arrears In the meantuoe the Athenian com- 
manders were making preparations at Samoa to 
go out to sea ivith the fleet. 

At this juncture Cyrus sent sgaiu for Ly- . 
Sander, when the messenger was come to him ' 
from ins father wnth the neiva, that “he was 
much out of order and Mwnted to see bim," be- 
ing now at Tbamnena in Illedia near the Cadu 
sians, against whom be had inarched because 
they had revolted Vfhen Lysander ivas come, 
be expressly forbade hint * to engage the 
Athenians st sea, unless he had by far the larger 
Rumher of ships, since both the king and himself 
I were masters of abundance of iieallh, and tbe 
fleet might be properly enlarged to secure the 
point ' He then showed him an account of 
Ml the tnbutes from tbe cities which were bis 
own appointments, and ga>e him what money 
he could Spare And then, haring pvt bitnin 
mind “ of the great friendship he bore to the 
Lacedemonian state, and particularly to Ly- 
sander, be set out on a journey to bis father 
Lysander, when Cyrus had thus intrusted 
him with all his concerns, and was departed in 
obedience to the summons to nsit his sick fa- 
ther, after distributing pay to his fleet, sailed 
into tbe Ceraroicbay of Ona, where, assaulting 
h city called Cedrea, that was confederate with 
the Athenians, he took it the second day by 1 
storm, and sold the Inhabitants for slaves; 
these inhabitants were half barbarians , and I 
from thence he soiled away to Rhodes The 1 
Athenians, haring stood out from Samos were I 
infesting the coasts belonging to the king , Uiey | 
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even sailed up to Chios and Ephesus, and were 
prepared for battle They associated also in 
the command of the fleet, Sfenander, Tydeus, 
and Cephisodotus Lysander was now coast- 
ing along Ionia, from Rhodes towards the 
Hellespont, and the track of vessels out of it, 
and against the aties that had revolted The 
Athenians were also at sea, being bound to 
Chios , for Asia was entirely against them 
I^rsandet from Abydus sailed up to Lampsa- 
iCus, which was confederate with tbe Athenians. 
The Abydenians and others marched their 
troops thither by land They were commanded 
by Thorax the Lacedemonian , and assaulting 
Lampsacusthey take It by storm The soldiers 
plundered this city, a nch one, and plentifully 
stocked mth wine and other needful stores 
but Lysander dismissed all persons that were 
free without a ransom Tbe Athenians, who 
closely chased him, were notremred at Elens 
in tbe Chersonese, with a hundred and eighty 
ships Hero they had no sooner taken tbeir 

I repast, than new s is brought them of what had 
been done at I nmpsacus, when immediately 
they proceed to Sestos from whence, after 
Ivictualiing with the uimostdespatch, they sailed 
into ^gos poumos, overogamst Lampsenib 
Tbe distance between them across the Holies- 
ipont IS about 'fifteen stadia and here they 
took their evening repast Mght came on, 
but so soon BS It was break of day, Lysander 
made a signal for bis men to eat their meal 
and repair on board their ships Hsiirg 
noiv got things in readiness for an engage- 

I ment and made all fait on board for de- 
fence, he issued out orders, that no ship should 
I stir out of the Ime or go out to sea. Tbe 
AtbeDisns, when the sun was up, appear- 
ed before lie ioiiour fn a fine ahreast, as reacy 
to engage. But when Lysander would not 
come out against them, and it grew late i 
the day, they wiled back again into Aigo« 
potamos 

Lysander now ordered Ike nimWe«{ rtfsel 
to follow the Athenians. They were to taki 
a view in what manner they behaicd so soon »' 
they quitted ihtir ships, end then to reton ard 
bring him a report Lor did be suffrrsnyo 
hi* own nsen to quit Iheir versef* before 
ships retimed. lie did the same ilioo 
four dajv sucwssireJy, JwJ the Athrn.*^ 
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overcame, tbe same number of days, against 
bim. 

Alcibiades from bis own fortress bad a view 
of tbe Athenians in tbeir present station, on 
tlie open beacb, near no city, and obliged to go 
* fifteen stadia from tlicir ships to fetcb provi- 
sions from Sestos ; whilst tbe enemy lay in a 
barbour, and were supplied w’itb every thing 
from tbe adjacent cit}^ He told them therefore 
“ they bad chosen an improper station he ad- 
vised them to remove to Sestos, to a harbour 
and to a city; " Only station yourselves there,” 
said he, “ and you rvill be able to fight tiie enemy 
at your own discretion.” But tbe commanders, 
and especially Tydeus and Menander, ordered 
him to be gone — since they, and not be, were 
at present in tbe command of tbe fleet Ac- 
cordingly he went bis rva)'.^ 

But Lysander, on tbe fifth day tbe Athen- 
ians thus came over to ofier bim battle, ordered 
those who followed them in tbeir retreat, that, 
"so soon as they saw them landed again, and 
straggled about tbe Chersonese,” which they 
continued to do more and more every succeed- 
ing day, to buy provisions at a great distance, 
heartily despising Lysander for not coming out 
against them, " they should immediately re- 
turn, and when they were got out half way, 
should hoist a shield up in the air.’’ They 
punctually obeyed his orders ■, and Lysander im- 
mediately made the signal for standing out to 
sea with all expedition. Thorax, also, with tbe 
land-forces under his command, w’as taken on 
board to go along wdth them. Conon no sooner 
had a view of the enemy, than he made a sig- 
nal to the ships to be ready for defence with all 
their might. But as the seamen were dis- 
persed about, some ships had but two benches 
,of rowers aboard, some only one, and some none 
at all. Conon’s own ship, ■with about seven 
more and the Paralus, had their crews on 
board, and immediately put out to sea : but 
all the rest Lysander took close to the shore. 
They had indeed dra-\vn together most of their 
men on the land, but they fled away to places 
jf safety. Conon flying with nine ships, as he 
founc’ all w'as over with the Athenians, sailed 
up to Cape Abamis near Lampsacus, and car- 
ried from thence the great masts belonging to 


2 Oue mile and a half." 

3 Tliis is the last time any mention is made of Alcibl- 
adcB, wlio soon after, through the instigations of Critias 
and Ijj’Ea'idor, was trcacherou ly put to death by I'lmr- 
nab.izns. 


tho ships of Lysander. And then with eight 
ships he sailed away for Cj^ras to Evngoras, 
whilst the Paralus went for Athens to notify 
what had happened. But Lysander brought 
over the ships, and the prisoners, and every 
thing else to Lampsacus. And, besides others 
of the commanders, he had got for his prisoners 
Philocles and Adimantus. But the very day 
he performed these exploits, he sent away 
Theopompus the Milesian paitizan to Lace- 
dsemon, to notify what had been done, who 
performed the journey in three days, and pub- 
lished the victory. 

Lysander afterwards called the confederates 
together, and desired their advice about the 
prisoners. On this occasion many bitter 
charges were exhibited against the Athenians : 
— " what sad transgressors they hud formerly 
been ! — what horrid designs they '(vould have 
put in execution had they obtained the victory, 
even to cut off the right hands of all the 
prisoners they should take ! They had thrown 
overboard and drowned all the men belonging 
to two ships they had taken, one a Corinthian, 
and the other an Andrian : and Philocles was 
the very Athenian commander who hud thus 
destroyed them.” Much more was said at this 
meeting, and a resolution was talcen " to put 
all the Athenians who were prisoners to death 
except Adimantus,” who in the council of war 
had singly opposed the proposal to cut off hands ; 
however, he was charged by some persons with 
betraying the fleet to the enemy. Lysander 
therefore, having first put the question to Phi- 
lodes, who bad thrown the Corinthians and 
Andrians overboard — " What he deserved to 
suffer, who had set the example of such outra- 
geous behaviour in Greece ?” put him instant- 
ly to death. 

II. And, so soon as he had settled affairs at 
Lampsacus, he sailed to Byzantium and Chal- 
cedon. They gave him a reception, having 
first sent away under truce the Athenian gai‘- 
risons. The persons indeed, who had betrayed 
j Byzantium to Alcibiades, fled away to Pontus 
and afterwards to Athens, where they were 
naturalized. 

But Lysander sent home all the garrisons 
belonging to that state, and all Athenians 
whatever that fell into his hands, to Athens ; 
thither he permitted them to sail without any 
molestation, but no where else. He knew, 
that the greater the numbers that ^ 

. lected together in the city and the 
3 B ■ 
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sooner they must ^vant the necessanea of life, people who formerly had been dispossessed. In 
And now, learmg Sthenelaus the liacedaemo thenextplace having laid SalamisMaste,best». 
nian, to be commandant of Byzantium and tioned himself before the Piraus mth a bun- 
Chalcedon, he himself returned to Lampsacos deed and fifty ships, and prevented all kind ol 
and refitted the fleet embarkations from entering that harbour 

At Athens, where the Paralus anived in the The Athenians, thus besieged both by land 
mght, the calamity was told, and a scream of and sea, and destitute of ships, of allies and of 
lamentation ran up from the Pirsus through provisions, were miserably perplexed how to 
the long into the city, one person repeat- act They judged they had nothing to expect 
ing the nens to another, insomuch that no but soffenng what without provocation them- 
single soul that night could take any rest not selves had made others suffer, when they wan- 
merely for lamenting those who were lost, but tonly tyrannized oier petty states, and foi ro 
much more for refiectuig what themselves in other reason in the world than because they 
all probability were soon to suffer— the like no were confederate with the state of Lacedimon 
doubt as themselves had {nfiicted upon the From these considerations, after restoring to 
Melians, when they had reduced by siege that their full rights and pnvilegcs such as were un 
colony of the Lacedaemonians, on the Istians det the sentence of infamy, they persevered in 
af^’O, and Scioneans, and Toroneans, and ^gi- holding out, and, though numbers began to 
netae, and many other people in Greece The die for want of meat, they wv>iild not bear any 
next day they summoned a general assembly, motion of treating But when ibcir com be. 
lu which It was resolved to bamcade all their gan totally to fail, they sent ambassadors to 
harbours excepting one, to repair ihcir walls, Agis, offenng ‘ to become confederatea nith 
to fix proper watches, and prepare the city to the JLrfcedsmonians, reserving to themselves 
all respects for a siege AH bands accordmgty the long walls and the Pineui,'’ and on these 
were immediately at work, terms would accept an eecommodatioii Yet 

^Xysander, who now from the Hellespont ordered them '• to repair to Locedsmon, 
wee come to Lesbos with two hundred sad. once he himself had no poiier to uear " Ifhcn 
took in and re settled the oties in that island, the ambassadors had reported this answer to 
and especially hlitylene He also sent away the Athenians, they ordered them to gg lo 
to the towns of Thrace ten ships commanded Lacedaemon But when they were amred at 
by Etconicus, who reduced every thing there Sellasia on the frontier of Laconia, and the 
into subjection to the Lacedsmonians But ephori were informed “they were toofllr no 
immediately after the fight at ^gos potamus other propossla than bad been made by Agi*,' 
all Greece revolted from the Athenians, cx- they sent them an order “to return to Athens, 
cepting Samos At Samos the people, having *nd when they heartily desired peace, to come 
mmacredtbe'aobihtr.ielitheatflortbe agam with more favouraUe insiructiont.* 
Athenians. IVTicn therefore the ambassadors returned to 

In the next place, Lysander sent notice lo Athens, and had repotted these things to the 
Agis at Pfcelea, and to Lacedmroon. that “be state, a universal despondency ensued “ sla 
» saslii^ wp with two hundred ships. The very," they judged, “must unavoidably be tint 
Laced^moniansimnicdjatdyiookthefieldwith portion, ond whilst they were sending anothet 
their own force, as did the rest of the Pelo- embassy numbers would die of famine “ Vo 
pohnesuns, except the Argives, upon receiving one durst yet presume to adv Isc the demohtiim 
the order circulated by Pausamas the other of the wnlU, since Archesirwus, who 
king of Locedamon iVhen they w ere all as. only hinted in the senate that *• it woul 1 W 
semUed, he marched awny at their head and best for them to make peace on such term* »* 
encamped them under the walls of Athews, In the Lacediemonians proposed," bad Immed*. 
the place of exercise called the Academy But »tdy been thrown into prison. But the 
Lysander, when come up to Algvna, collected djemomani proposed, that “ each of the 
together all the ^ginetffi be could possibly w«U» should be demolished to the length « 
find, and replaced them in their city He did **«" stadia." and a decree had been 
the same to the Melians, and to the other * such a proposaf should never he defied." 
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In this Bad situation, Thcramenes offered to 
tlie general assembly, that “if they would let 
him go to Lysander, he could inform them at 
his return, whether the Lacedtemonians insisted 
on the demolition of the walls with a new 
entirely to enslave them, or by way of security 
only for their future behaviour." He was 
ordered to go ; and he staid more than three 
months with Lysander, waiting till a total want 
of provisions should necessitate the Athenians 
to agree to any proposal whatever. But on 
his return in the fourth month, he reported to 
the general assembly, that •'* Lysander had de- 
tained him all this time, and now orders him to 
go to Lacedaemon, since he had no power to 
settle the points of accommodation, which 
could only be - done by the ephori.” Upon 
this he was chosen with nine others, to go am- 
bassador-plenipotentiary to Lacedaemon. Ly- 
sander sent Aristotle, an Athenian, but under 
sentence' of exile, in company with other Lace- 
dajmonians, to the ephori, to assure them that 
“ he had referred Theramenes to them, who j 
alone were empowered to make peace and 
war.” IVhen therefore Theramenes and the 
other ambassadors were arrived at Sallasia, 
and were asked — “ What instructions they 
had ?” — their answer was, — “ They had full 
powers to make a peace.” Upon this the 
ephori called them to an audience : and on 
their arrival at Sparta they summoned an as- 
sembly, in which the Corinthians and Thebans 
distinguished themselves above all others, 
though several joined in their sentiments. 
They averred that “ the Athenians ought to 
have no peace at all, but should be utterly de- 
stroyed.” The Lacedaemonians declared, “ they 
would never enslave a Grecian city that had 
done such positive service to Greece in the 
most perilous times.” Accordingly they granted 
a peace, on condition “ they should demolish 
the long walls and the Piraeus, should deliver 
up all their ships except twelve, should recall 
their exiles, should have the same friends and 
the same foes with the Lacedaemonians, and 
follow them at command either by land or 
sea.” Theramenes and his colleagues returned 
to Athens udth these conditions of peace. At 
their entering the city a crowd of people flocked 
about them, fearing they had been dismissed 
without any thing done ; for their present 
situation would admit of no delay at all, such 
numbers were perishing by famine. On the 
day following, the nmbassE»dors reported the 


terms on which the Lnccdajmonians grant a 
peace. Theramenes was their mouth on this 
occasion, and assured them “ they had no re- 
source left, but to obey the Lacedffimonians 
and demolish the walls.” Some persons spoke 
against, but a large majority declaring for it, it 
vvas tesolved — “ to accept the peace.” 

In pursuance of this, Lysander stood into 
the Pirmus, and the exiles returned into the 
city. They demolished the walls with much 
alacrity, music playing all the time, since they 
judged this to be the first day that Greece was 
free. 

Thus ended the year, in the middle of which 
Dionysius, the son of Hermocrates, made him- 
self tyrant of Syracuse, after the Carthoginifins 
had been defeated in battle by the Syracusans, 
though the former had first made themselves 
masters of Agrigentum, which the Sicilians 
too evacuated for want of provision. 

III. [In the year following were celebrated 
the Olympic games, in which Crocinas the 
Thessalian gained the prize in the stadium or 
foot-race, Eudius presiding amongst the ephori 
at Sparta, and Pythodorus being ' archon at 
Athens, whom the Athenians, because he was 
appointed during the oligarchy, never name in 
their list of archons, but style that year the 
Anarchy.] 

The oligarchy was thus set up : — It was de- 
creed by the people, that “ thirty persons should 
be chosen to draw up a body of laws for the 
future government of the state.” The persons 
chosen were these — Polyarches, Gritias, Me- 
lobius, Hippolochus, Euclides, Hiero, Mnesi- 
lochus, Chremon, Theramenes, Aresias, Dio- 
des, Phiedrias, Chserelaus, Anetius, Piso, 
Sophocles, Eratosthenes, Charicles, Onoma- 
cles, Theognis, ^schines, Theogenes, Cleo- 
medes, Erasistratus, Phido, Dracontides, 
Eumathes, Aristotle, Hippomachus, Mnesi- 
thides. When these things were done, Ly- 
sauder sailed away for Samos : and Agis, 
marching away the land army from Decelea, 
disbanded them to their several cities. 

About the same time, and when, the sun 
was eclipsed, Lycophron the Phersean, who 
was scheming to be king over all Thessaly, 
defeated in battle the Larisseans and other 
people of Thessaly who had made head against 
him, and slew many of them. At the same 
time also, Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, being 
defeated in battle by the Carthaginians, lost 
Gela and Camarina; and a V ‘ after. 
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the Leontlnes who lived at Syracuse re>oltcd 
from Dionysius and the Syracusans, and with 
drew to their own city, upon «hich the caraliy 
of Syracuse were immediately sent by Diony 
sius to Catana. 

The Samians, invested on all sides by Ijy- 
sander, treated for the first time about a aur- 
render when he ivas just proceeding to a general 
assault. The capitulation was, that “all the 
freemen shoidd depart wth only the clothes on 
their backs, and should dehier up every thing 
beside ,” accordingly they departed. Lysander, 
having delivered over the city and all within it 
to Its ancient inhabitants, and appointed ten 
commanders for the preservation of the place, 
sent home all the quotas of shipping belonging 
to the confederates , and with those belonging 
to that state he sailed away to Lacedxmon, 
bringing witb him all the ornaments of the 
ships be had taken from the enemy, and the 
slups out of the PiKEUs, twelve excepted, and 
the crowns that had been presented personally 
to himself from the states of Greece, and four 
hundred and seventy talents ‘ of silver, being 
the auTplus of the tributes which Cyrus as. 
signed him for the war, and whatever else he 
had got m the course of his command All 
these articles he delivered in to the Laced«. 
monians m the close of this summer, at which 
time twenty eight years and a half * put an end 
to this war, during which the epbon of Sparta 
are reckoned up in the foUoinng order first 
.Snesias, in whose time the war began, in the 
fifteenth year of the truce made for thirty 
years after the conquest of Euboea. After 
him are these~-Brasidas, Isanor, Sostratidas, 
Hexarchus, Agesistratus, Angemdas, Ouiv 
macles, Eeuxippus, Fityas, Pleistolas, Cbnu. 
maebus, Hilarchus, Leon, Chsndas, Patesia. 
das, Cleosthenes, Lycarius, Aperatus, Ono- 
mantius, Aleztppidas, hli'golaidas, llysias, 
Aracus, Ai'archippus, Pantaeles, Pityas, Ar- 
ebytas, and Audicus, in whose time Lysander, 
having finished the war ns is aboie nbted, 
returned with the fleet to Sparta. 

The Thirty were put into commission «t 


1 OlOiUL io< 

^ That Is, If rrcLoned hr the corepIste rnn of the 
rphori at ^parU. Dut U the w»r beir*B In the yesf of 
the first year cf It ended In the year cf Br»*J 
das. Coool Brnslda, therefore first, end the dortU n ef ! 
the will appear In be t«erDty.seern yean and • 
half, line* it ends hi iha year of Tudieov Thli fee I 
feetly WcoortWa Thtteydldea and Ten phoo. ! 


\1J00K II. 

Athens, so soon as ever the long wtiIIs and tbo'e 
of the Pineus w ere demobshed They were sp- 
pointed to draw up n body of laws for the 
future got eminent of the state, and yet were 
continually delaying to draw up such laws, and 
make them pubbe but then they filled up the 
senate and other offices of state I7 nomioajons 
of their own In the next place, it was their 
pnncipal care to apprehend and subject to 
capital punishment all such as, during the de- 
mocracy, had subsisted by the trade of infur 
mers, and had been a nuisance to honest and 
good men. Such persons the senate readily 
condemned to death, and the whole body of 
Athenians who were conscious to themsebrs 
that they had ne\er been guilty of such prae 
trees, were not at all dissatisfied But when 
they began to cabal together bow to erect 
themselves into an arbitrary council of state, 
their first step was to send JFschines and 
Anstode to Lneedremon, to persuade Lyssa* 
der to send them 0 guard, that they might 
effectually nd tbemselvef of a malignant party, 
ui order to settle tbeir future polity . and they 
promised to take the expense upon themselves. 
Lysander was persuaded, and procured a body 
of guards to be sent them under the command 
of Callibius Dut when they bod got tins 
guard, they paid all possible court to Callibius 
that bis commendation might be given to all 
their measures By this sending them parties to 
execute their orders, they now apprehended 
whatever persons they pleased, no longer bad 
men and scoundrels, but euch as they inwgined 
would never acquiesce in their violent proceed- 
ings, would attempt resistance, and had in 
flucnce enough to raise a large party against 
them 

Cntjas and Tlieramcnes at first had 
snth great unanimity and fnendihip. But 
when the former, who had been cxiW by the 
people, was impetuous for putting numbers f<r 
death, Theramencs began to clash Jle mam- 
tamed It “to be quite iniquitous to put men to 
death only because they were honoured by 
people, end bad never done any harm to the 
worthy and good, hor," be added, , 

mpeir, end ) ou too, Cntias, have adsHrd w« 
executed many public measure* merely fur tb* 
sake of obliging the people • But * 

, (for he was still well with Tbersmene*) rr 
pbed— “ It was an Inconiwtrney for 
who had schemed to grl the power la*® 
their own hand*, not to rid themwlsc* • 
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Bucli as were best able' to disappoint their 
scheme. You judge very simply indeed, if, 
because we are thirty in number, you think 
we ought to be less vigilant in establishing 
our power, than a single person would be for 
his own personal tyranny.” Yet, when num- 
bers had unjustly been put to death, and it 
was visible, that the Athenians began to form 
associations, and to be alarmed for their future 
safety, Theramenes again declared, that “ un- 
less they strengthened themselves by taking in 
a number of able assistants, it was impossible 
the oligarchy could be of long continuance.” 
Here Critias and the rest of the thirty begin- 
ning to be alarmed, and not least of all about 
Theramenes lest the Athenians should put 
themselves under his protection, draw up a list 
of three thousand persons, who were to be as- 
sociated with them in the administration. But 
Theramenes again declared his sentiments, 
that “ it seemed an absurdity to him, for men, 
who had at first proposed to form a union only 
of the best men in the community, to draw 
up a list amounting to three thousand, as if 
that number necessarily implied that all of them 
were men of honour and virtue ; as if it was im- 
possible for any one not in the list to be a man 
of worth, or any one in it to be a villain. But 
in short,” said he, “ I plainly see that you are 
intent on two schemes utterly inconsistent with 
one another, a government to be supported by 
violence, and the agents in it much less consid- 
erable in point of power than those who are 
to be governed.” In this manner Theramenes 
talked. 

They now summoned the whole city to a 
review ; the three thousand to assemble in the 
forum, but all the rest who were not in the list 
at a distant place. The former they ordered to 
arms ; and, whilst the rest were remotely en- 
gaged, they despatched the guards and such of 
the citizens as were in combination with them, 
to seize the arms of all the Athenians except- 
ing the three thousand. And, having carried 
them into the citadel, they laid them up safe 
within the temple. 

. These things being done, as if now with se- 
curity they might act all their pleasure, they 
put many to death from personal enmity, and 
many because they were rich.® And to enable 


S Critias had been in the earlier part of his life a disci, 
pie of Socr.atcs, and his bad conduct afterwards occa. 
sioned Boveral reproaches to be thrmra upon this divine 
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them to pay tho Laccda:moninn guards, they 
also made a decree, that “ each person of the 
thirty might apprehend one of the sojourners 

philosopher, ns if he Iind given him improper lessons. 
Xeiioplion had jiisliried Socrates from these reproaches 
ill a neat and most convincing manner. He also relates 
a severe censure that Socrates passed upon tho impurity 
of his manners; and how, when Critias became one of 
tlie thirty tyrants, nnd liad put many wortliy men to 
death, Socrates made in public the following observa- 
tion : ” It would be strange (said he) if a person, wlio 
was appointed to take carp of a liord of cattle, should 
lessen tlioir number, and reduce tlie remainder to a state 
of wealcness, and yet not confess tliat lie was a bad keep- 
er of cattle : but tlicn it is much stranger that a porsou, 
who governing in a community of men, lessens the num- 
ber of the people under him, nnd reduces tho rest to n 
state of desolnlioii, can avoid faking shame to liim'clf, 
and not confess tliat he is n wrctclicd governor indeed.” 
This (says Xenophon) was carried to tlie tyrants ; upon 
which Critias nnd Clinricles sent for Socrates, andsliow- 
inghira the law tlicy had made, by wliicli he was for. 
bidden to teach the art of reasoning, lliey strictly en- 
joined him to liold no discourse at nil witli young men of 
Athens. Socrates begged leave to propose some ques- 
tions, that lie miglit be sure of tlie meaning of tins pro. 
hibition. Tliey told liim he miglit. “ 1 declare myself 
(lie then went on) always ready to obey tlic laws. But 
lest I slionid transgress throiigli ignorance, I would 
know explicitly from you, whether you forbid me to 
tench the art of reasoning, because you judge it to con. 
sist in saying wliat is riglit, or saying wliat is wrong. 
For if it consists in saying wliat is riglit, you clearly 
forbid me to say what is right ; if it consists in saying 
what is wrong, it is certain indeed I ought always to en- 
deavour to say wliat is right.” Clinricles upon this grow 
angry, and replied : Since you are so ignorant, Socrates, 
we word the prohibition in such a manner that you c.in- 
iiot mistake ; you are to Iiold no discourse at all witli tin! 
young men of Atliens. “ But still (said lie) to prevent mis. 
takes, and to guard me from tho least breach of your com 
mauds, declare to me, till what age you deem men young?” 
Till the ago prescribed for their entrance into tlie senate 
(said Ciiaricies), till tlien they are not to be deemed at 
years of discretion. Hold therefore no discourse at all 
with persons under thirty years of age. “ Suppose I 
want something of a tradesman who is under thirty, 
must I not ask him the price of what I want ?” Ay, ay, 
certainly yon may, said Clinricles. Bnt it is your way, 
Socrates, to aslc questions about points in which you 
want to inform and not to be informed. You are to ask 
no such questions ns those. " Suppose then a person 
may ask me, wdiere Ciiaricies lives, or where Critias may 
be found, am I forbidden to give him any answer ?” Hero 
Critias put in : You are to hold no discourse at all about 
shoemakers, and carpenters, and braziers ; tliough I fancy 
youliavo already vexed them with fetching them in for 
comparisons in your daily loquacity. “ Wliy tlien (said 
Socnates) I must refrain too from the consequences Idraw 
from such comparisons, and say nothing about justice, 
and piety, and things that are riglit and proper ?” Ay, 
by Jove, you must, and from ever mentioning again 
your keepers of cattle ; if not, you may depend upon it, 
you sbail suffer for it in your own goods and chattels 
too. From hence it is plain, it liad been told them what 
Socrates had said about a keeper of cattle, which had 

made them exceeding angry with him Xenophon’s 

Memorable Things of Socrates, Rook 1. 
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residing in the city, mj^Lt put bim todcatl%ai>d/voa«te scheme, nothing on our pnnc/ples can 
appropriate his wealth ' They then eneour- be so equiUble as to make him suffer for h 
aged Theramenes to apprehend what sojourner And yet we are well assured, that this Thera 
he pleased But the answer of Theramenes mencs, who sits here amongst us, is lahounnj 
was, « To me it appears base indeed, that men, fais utmost to destroy both us and you. I spest 
who pique themselves on being the test men in nothing but the truth You wU be connoced 
Athens, should give in to such outrages as the of it yourselves if you only reflect, that nobody 
vile tribe of informers could not commit The is so lavish of his censure on the present mea 
latter only extorted their money, but deprived sores as this very Theramenes, nobody so 
not men of their lives But as for us, if we ready to oppose when we are wdUing to put one 
shall murder persons who have done us do of the demagogues out of our «ay If un 
wrong, merely to get their money, will notour deed his principles had originally been the 
behaviour be in every respect more outrageous same, though this w ould prove him our enemy, 
fliaiitheirs? * JudgingfromhencethatThenu it would not justly expose him to the tide of 
menes would obstruct them in all their designs, vdiain But now, this very man the author 
they combine against him, and calumniate him of our confidence in and our friendship towards 
privately to every member of the senate apart, as the Lacedxmonians, the author of the late de- 
a determined opposer of their new polity And inrdifion of fie power of fie people, and irJo 
then, having issued out orders to a party of was most active at exciting us to inflict dje 
young men, such as they judged would act pumshment on our first set of enemies^— now, 
roost danngly, to repair to the senate house I say, when you, gentlemen, have shown your 
with daggers under their skirts, they convened selves to be utter cneraiea to the people, ibi* 
the senate No sooner was Theramenes come very man takes upon bun to he displeased with 
in, than Cntias rose up, and spoke as follows your conduct, in order to secure his own j er 
« Jf there be a man in this liouse, whouna sonal eaiety, and leavens to be punished for sil 
gmes that more persons suffer death than the that hath been done —Here, beyond all doubt, 
pubbe welfere requiretL, let him only reflect, we are obliged to take vengeance upon htm 
tha\ in all revolutions of government aueb not only as an coemy but also as a traitor 
everywhere is the case. And when levolu- And treachery of a truth is a much more heuv 
tions end here m an oligarchy, the greatest ous entne than open enmity, by how much 
number of adversaries roust necessarily start more difficult it is to guard against what is rot 
up, because Athens is the most populous com- seen than against what is. Ivay, it cames a 
munity in Greece, and because for the longest more implacable enmity with it, sir ce men *t 
senes of tune the people here have been psm* open vanaace with one another become recon 
pered in bberty For our parts, gentlemen of c ded, and renew a mutual confidence , but w ith 
the senate, who know what an oppressive yoke a man, who fa a traitor convict, no one ever 
the democracy hath ever proved to men of such yet mu, and no one can crer again be recon- 
qualificotions as we are and os you arc , who cilcd. But, to give you complete coitvietion 
know besides, that the people can never be that Theramenes is not merely a changeling 
well affected fo tie Imccdiemcmsns, to whom but by nature a traitor, I wiU remind you of 
vve owe our preservation, whereas the inost bis former behaviour, 
worthy men amongst us may ever be Ibeir “This man, who in the early part of ti* 
hearty fnends , on these considerations, and was m the highest credit with the people, « 
by advice of the Lacedsmomans, vve are now bis father Agnon had been before him, 
modelling our constitution, and, whomsoever himself the most impetoou* 
vve perceive to he an enemy to the oligarchy, the power of the people into t e n * ® , 

wend ourselves of him to the utmost of our four hundred, and accordingly became tbe^^ 
power But then, if any one of our own body ing man amongst them And yet, . 

give* a dangerous opposition to our own fa- perceived tiaf a swffavnt party 
! ^ BgMwjt the four hundred, then be M 
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Iraskin for citkev of tkcm. But let tuc toll you, 
Theramcncs, n man, uko deserves to live at 
all, ought not to signalize himself hy lending 
his fellow-citizens into dangerous schemes,' and 
when things go wrong to make n sudden tnm 
and desert them. Emharked ns it were in the 
same ship with them, he ought to sliarc their 
toil, till they meet ivith more favoumldc gales. 
For in case he refuseth this, how .shall they 
ever reach their harbour in safety, uhen at 
es-ery adverse blast they must immediately in- 
vert their course ? 

“ It must be owned, that revolutions in po- 
litical bodies carry' death and destruction with 
them. But you, sir, most dexterous in making 
your turns, were the cause, that an unusual nuiu- 
her u-as put to death by the people whni the 
oligarchy was demolished, and an unusual num- 
ber put to death hy the few when the de- 
mocracy was again suspended. And this again 
is that very Themmene-s, who, after the sea- 
fight on the coast of Lesbos, being onlert'd hy 
the commanders to fetch off their countrymen 
from the wrecks, never executed that order, 
and yet accused those very cDmmnndcr.s, and 
got them to he put to death, though merely to 
save himself. And what mercy ought ever to 
be shown to that man, who hath made it the 
business of his life to convince the world of his 1 
own selfishness of heart, and of his total disrc- 1 
gard of his duly and his friends ? And how 
cautiously ought we to behave, who arc consci- 
ous of his unsteady shifting temper, that he 
may never be able to turn the tables upon us ? 

" We therefore charge him before you a.s a 
dangerous and subtle plotter, as a traitor to us 
and to j'ou. That we act oh just and cogent 
reasons, you will be convinced from hence — 
The polity of the Lacedtemonians is allowed 
by you all to he the finest in the world. Yet 
if any one of the ephori at Sparta, instead of' 
conforming to the determinations of the body, 
should asperse their conduct and oppose their 
measures, can you think he would not be judg- 
ed worthy of the severest punishment by all 
the rest of the ephori, and by the whole com- 
munity ? You therefore, gentlemen, if you are 
wise indeed, will have no mercy on him, but 
vv-ill have mercy on yourselves. For if Thera- 
menes escapes with life, he will give fresh and 
higher spirits to many who are already your 
determined foes ; but at once put to death, he 
TOll totally confound the hopes of -all the facti- 
ous either within the city or without.” 
r 


Crilias htiving spoke thin* tat down. And 
Thenimcncs rising up m-ndv tins defence s 
“ IslialLgetulcwen. first reply to the linir.nn.: 
artirle of his chnrgv agnin'-l me. lie vt 

wns 1 who ncciiuA ntul got the vmr.m.Miikr'i to 
be put to dtoth but 1 did not begin the jwn.e. 
eiJlion .'igJiin.st thrm. It pkwded by tliem. 
reives in their own jn'difir-iliim, tb-A I v,Ti« 
ordered to do iU :md did tmt i-nve the lives of 
our unhappy f-ountrvmfri in the te.-i.lutht near 
j/csbo.s, Twi-.s hcsr.l in my own dclrnf"'. 
ami, imi'-ting on the imp!WMl)iiUy of pultint 
to or fetching off the men bcc-Mi<r <>f the 
.storm, was judged Iw nil AtUi'U*. to !u»\ r » pobv i 
nothing but the truth. And li e cb.v.-e 
, of the commavidrr* ng-vin'.' me lurnrd v.buUy 
I upon tbvnwelvv'. i for tV.ongb, by iI'.cvt own 
confesMon, it wn-. pe-Mblc to v-AV'c tlirin, jrt 
they sailed Rway with the licit, nnd b ft them 
nil to perish. 

“ I nm not however *urpri''cd, that rritiai 
hath violnled the hiw^ of e(p)ily. lb* not 
at ArgiftiiO'; hes.iw no part ofthe {rni'.icrifUH 
there ; hut was at that time in T!-'‘*-‘n!y, m ‘ii ting 
Trometheus to si t up n ilcmrirniry, hiid urTiring' 
vassals- against their lawful soj’criors-. IJi., rx* 
ploics in 'I'lu'ssajy were fine mies indeed I R-vd 
grant Heaven we may never tee the like 
Athens ! 

*' And yet in one point I 
with him, that if nny man end, ’ 

an end to your ndmiiiistmtion, nml 
the hands of your vletcrmined 
ought in all justice to siiffcr the .« , 

I ment. And in niy judguiienr, }-mi 
if you will only fix your recoHccli 
; hath already been done, nnd what , 
j now doing, will be nhie nio.st dearly 
the man, on whom the guilt of si. 
ought entirely to bo fastened. 

" So long thercfoTc ns the point.s in 
were only these — to cstahlisb you, gentl 
the pos.so.ssion of the senate-house, to 
proper magistrates for the. state, and to , 
community of a notorious set of infi 
we all of ns proceeded in perfect - 
But vv'hcn Critias and his faction began to in 
bend the worthy and the good, I too began 
moment to differ in sentiments with them, 
was well convinced, when Leon of Salamis 
was reputed to be, nnd in reality was, « wor^ 
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residing in the city, might put him to death, and 
appropriate his wealth " They then eocour- 
aged Thentmenes to apprehend what sojourner 
he pleased But the answer of Therainenes 
ivas, “ To me it appears base indeed, that men, 
w bo pique themselves on being the best men in 
Athens, should give m to such outrages as the 
vile tribe of informers could not commit. The 
latter only extorted their money, but deprived 
not men of their lives. But as for us, if we 
shall murder persons who have done us no 
wrong, merely to get their money, will notour 
behaviour be in every respect more outrageous 
than theirs ? * * Judging from hence that Thera- 
menes would obstruct them in all their designs, 
they combine against him, and calumniate him 
privately to every member of the senate apart, as 
a determined opposer of their new polity And 
then, having issued out orders to a party of 
young men, such as they judged would act 
most daringly, to repair to the senate house 
with daggers under their skirts, they convened 
the senate Ko sooner was Tlieramenes come 
la, than Cntias rose up, and spoke as follows 
“ If there be a man in this house, who ima 
gines that more persons suffer death than the 
public welfare requireth, let him only reflect, 
» in all resolutions of government such 
Hrywbere is the case. And when revolu' 
Pons end here in an oligarchy, the greatest 
number of adversaries must necessarily start 
Jp, because Athens is the most populous com* 
munity in Greece, and because for the longest 
lencs of time the people here have been pant, 
pered in liberty For our parts, gentlemen of | 
Lite senate, who know vvbat an oppressive yoke 
the democracy hath e\ er proved to men of such 
qualifications as we arc and ns you are , who 
iinow besides, that the people can never be 
rrell affected to the l,accdsmonians, to whom 
we owe our preservation, whereas the most 
worthy men amongst us may ever be their 
hearty fnends , on these considemtions, and 
by advice of the Lacedaemonians, we arc now 
modelling our constitution, and, whomsoever 
«e perceive to be an enemy to the oligarchy, 
we rid ourselves of him to the utmost of our I 
power But then, if any one of our ow-n body I 

gives a dangerous opposition to our own fa- 
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vonritc scheme, nothing on our principles can 
be so equitable as to make him suffer for it 
And yet we are w ell assured, that this Thera 
menes, who sits here amongst us, is labouring 
hisutmosCto destroyboth us and you. 1 speak 
nothing but the truth You will be convinced 
of It yourselves if you only reflect, that nobody 
IS 80 lavish of his censure on the present mea- 
sures as this very Theramenes, nobody so 
ready to oppose when we are willing to put one 
of the demagogues out of our way. If in- 
deed his pnnciples had originally been the 
same, though this would prove him our enemy. 
It would not justly expose bun to the title of 
nllain But now, this very man, the author 
of our confidence in and our friendship towards 
the Lacedsmonians, the author of tbe late de- 
molition of tbe power of tbe people, and wbo 
was most active at exciting us to inflict dae 
pumshment on our first set of enemies,— -now, 
I say, when you, gentlemen, have shown your- 
selves to be utter enemies to tbe people, this 
very man takes upon bun to be displeased with 
your conduct, in order to secure bis own per* 
sonal safety, and leave us to be punished for ell 
that hath been done —Here, beyond all doubt, 
we are obliged to take vengeance upon him, 
not only as an enemy but also as a traitor. 
And treachery of a truth is a much more hem* 
ous enme than open enmity, by how much 
more difficult it is to guard against what is not 
seen than against what is. Isay, it carries a 
more implacable enmity with it, since men at 
Open vmnance with one another become rccon* 
ciled, and renew a mutual confidence, but with 
a man, who is a traitor convict, no one ever 
yet was, and no one can ever again be recon- 
ciled But, to give you complete conviction 
that Thcnimcncs is not mcfcly a changeling, 
but by nature a traitor, 1 will remind you of 
his former behaviour 

“This man, who in the early part of his days 
was m tbe highest credit wuh the people, bv 
his father Agnon had been before him, showed 
himself the most Impetuous xcalotiri ihifling 
the pow cr of tlic people into the hands of the 
four hundred, and accordingly became |b« leail*. 
ing man amongst them And yet, he no sooner 
perceived that a sufficient party was formed 
agutut the four hundred, then be set himself 
again at the bend of the people against bis own 
accomplicrf And this In truth Is the reason 
wlytiels styled the IJuvVin The buvkln you 
know seems to lit both of the feet, and U a 
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and have as constantly signalized myself in op- 
position to those who' think an oligarchy can 
never be safe, till they have enslaved the whole 
community to a small parcel of tyrants. Athens 
was then best constituted, when a competent 
number of citizens were ready to defend her 
with their horses and their shields. I thought 
so formerly : and this very moment I think the 
same. If you have any objections, Critias, tell 
these gentlemen on what occasion I ever at- 
tempted, in conjunction either with a factious 
populace or a small parcel of tyrants, to deprive 
any good and worthy Athenian of the right 
and pri\dleges to which he had just pretensions. 
For in case I am convicted of doing so now, or 
ever to have done so in the former part of my 
life, I frankly o\to that death in its severity 
ought in all justice to be my doom.” 

Here Theramenes ended his defence : and a 
murmur, intimating their good-null to him, ran 
round the senate. Critias was convinced by 
this, that, should he suffer the senate to pro- 
ceed to a vote, Theramenes would escape him. 
But, regarding tliis as worse than death to him- 
self, after drawing near and conferring a while 
with the Thirty, he went out, and ordered those 
who had daggers about them, to go into the 
house and take their stand at the bar. And 
then, coming in again, he spoke as follows : 

“ Gentlemen of the senate, I reckon it the 
duty of a good magistrate, not to stand by 
quietly and suffer gross impositions to pass upon 
his friends : and it shall be my care at present 
to discharge that duty. For even those gen- 
tlemen, who now stand round the bar, declare 
they will never suffer us to let a man escape 
v.dth impunity, who openly avows himself an 
enemy to the oligarchy. It is indeed enacted 
in the new body of laws, that no person in the 
list of the Three-thousand shall be put to death 
unless by a vote of the senate, but that the 
Thirty be empowered to put any to death who- 
are not in that list. I therefore (he went on), 
with your entire approbation, strike the name 
of this Theramenes here out of the list ; and we 
(he added) order him to be put to death.” 

Theramenes, hearing this, leaped upon the 
altar, and cried out: — 

“ I make to you, gentlemen of the senate, 
the most righteous request that ever can be 
made, by no means to suffer Critias to strike 
out my name or any of your names, at pleasure, 
but to adhere to the law which these veiy per- 
sons have enacted concerning those in the list, 
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that both I and yourselves jnay be judged ac- 
cording to the law. Of this, by Heaven ! I am 
well persuaded, that even this altar will avail 
me nothing. - But I would willingly conwnce 
you all, that these men are not only most un- 
just in regard to their fellow-creatures, but 
most irreligious too towards the gods. And 
yet I am surprised at you, men as you are of 
honour and worth, that )'ou will not succour 
your onmselves, though so well aware that my 
name is not easier to be struck out of the list, 
than the name of any one amongst you.” 

But here the crier belonging to the Thirty 
ordered the Eleven* to go and seize Thera- 
menes. Accordingly they came in, attended 
by their omi servants, with SatjTUs, the most 
reprobate and audacious fellow alive, at their 
head. Critias thus addressed himself to them— 
“ We deliver over to you that Theramenes yon- 
der, who by law is condemned to die. Seize 
him you whose office it is ; and then, convey 
him hence to the proper place, and do your duty. 
So soon as Critias had spoken, Sat)'rus was pull- 
ing him from off the altar, the sen'ants too 
were helping to pull him down, Theramenes, 
as was likely he should, called aloud upon gods 
and men to take notice of what was doing. 
The senate continued quietly in their seats, see- 
ing the bar surrounded by fellows like Satyrus, 
and the area before the senate-house quite filled 
with the foreign guards, not ignorant besides 
that those within had daggers about them. 
They hurried Theramenes away across the 
I forum, in very loud lamentations deploring 
his fate. One thing he said is still talked of, 
and it is this — When Satyrus told him — “ If 
he did not hold his tongue, he would make his 
heart ache,” — he replied— “But will not my 
heart ache, though I should hold my tongue ?” 
And at the time of his execution, when he 
had drank off the poison, they say he dashed 
the little that was left in the cup upon the 
ground, and said — “ May the brave Critias 
pledge me !” I am not ignorant indeed, that 
such sententious escapes are not worth relating ; 
but this I think worthy of admiration in the man, 
that, in the very hour of death, neither his good 
sense nor his pleasantry forsook him. And in 
this manner Theramenes died.^ 

IV. The Thirty, as if they were now at li- 


1 Public executioners of justice. 

2 And soon after Aldhiades was murdered by Pliarna- 
bazus at tlie request of Lysander, owing entirely to tlio 
instigations of Critias. 

3 C 
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man, without being guilty of the least raisde 
meaner, was put to death, that all such persons 
as he would mth reason be alarmed for them 
selve«), and thus alarmed for themselves, must 
needs turn out enemies to the new ndmioistra- ' 
tion I was well assured, when Kiceratus the 
son of Nwias was apprehended, a man of so 
large a fortune, and who had never dahUed m 
popular intrigues, nor his father before him, 
that all such men as Jficeratus must needs con 
ceive an aversion towards you And again, when 
Antipho was put to death by you, Antipho, who 
during the war fitted out two ships that were 
excellent sailers at his own expense, I was firm 
ly persuaded, that all men, who from pure gen* 
erosity were desirous to serve their country 
must entertain suspicions of you I also op- 
posed, when they urged the necessity for each 
person to seize one of the sojourners residing 
in the city Font was plain to me, that by I 
putting these men to death, the whole body of I 
jiojDiirnera must be mads enemies to such an 
administration I also declared my oppost 
tion to taking away their arms from the body 
of the citixens, judging, that ive ought not in 
this manner to weaken out own commumt) 

1 knew the Lacedxmomans could never tn 
tend, wiien they determined to save us, that 
vve ebould be reduced so low as never sgsun 
to be able to do them service. For had this 
been their scheme, it was once in their power 
to have left not one single Athenian alive, since 
famine in a little time would have done it for 
them And I never could give my consent to 
take into pay these foreign guards, when we 
might have been supported by a competent num- 
ber of honest Athenians, till by gentle methods 
wft had hmugjht those w ho w ere to be governed 
into quiet submission to us who were to govern 
And when Iperceived that numbers of men in 
Athens were actually become enemies to the 
new administration, and numbers of our country- 
men were driven info exile, 1 cotUd ne\cr 
approve that either Thrasybulua or Anjtus or 
Alcibiades should be sent into exile after the 
rest. For I plainly saiv that an accession of 
strength accrued to our enemies, when able 
heads were driven out to comraini fhe multi- 
tude, and numbers showed themselves ready to 
follow such as were vv ilUng to command them 
Ought therefore the roan who openly remon- 
stratca aloud against such violent measures, to 
be esteemed an honest man or t traitor? You 
arc mistaken, Cntus. The persons who rc 
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strain you from increasing the number of yoW 
foes, who persuade you to enlarge to the utmost 
the number of your friends, can in no lioht be 
regarded as agents for your foes By eicry 
rule of judging, that character belongs to others, 
I to such as make plunder of the property of their 
neighbours, to such as unjustly put the innocent 
todeath Such men, beyond all contradiction, 
eiflai^ the number of our enemies , such men 
are traitors not only to their fnends but even to 
tbeir ownselves, for the sake of filthy lucre 
"But if you arc not yet convinced that I 
speak the truth, consider it in another light 
What set of measures, whether those vvhich I 
recommend or those to which Cntias and his 
faction adhere, do you think ore most pleas- 
ing to Thrasybuliis and Anjtus and the rest of 
the exiles ? For my own part, I am thoroughly 

I persuaded, that this very moment they arc con- 
fident that nil the world is on their tide But 
were only the best familiet of Athens well 
1 affected to us, they would judge it dilSeuU In- 
deed to get the least footing anywhere vvithin 
our borders 

“ And now examine attentiv cly vvitfi me the 
temaiiung part of his charge, that I have been 
for ever turning about —It was the people of 
Athens, and they alone, who placed the govern- 
ment in the hands of the Four-bundred. They 
uereconvinced that the Lacedxtaoo/a/it would 
trust to any form ofgovcmmerit wbaterer soon- 
er than the democracy But, when after all 
they would not relax in their demands, aada fac- 
tious parcel ofour own commandtrs, such as Ar- 
istotle, jrelanthms, and Anstarchcis, wcrersls- 
log a w ork at the end of the pier, and with s 
manifest design to let the enemy in amongst u#, 
and subject the state to themselves and othersf 
— if I detected and put a stop to their siheme, 
am I tberefore a traitor to my fnends? He 
styles me indeed the Buskin, as if I endeavour- 
ed to fit both parties And how then, good 
Ilcannl must ne style that man. who could 
never yet ingTslialc himself with any party it 
all ? When the democracy was in being, you, 
Cntias, were judged the bitterest enemy the 
people eicr had, and, during the arntoerary 
you Signalized your abl orrcncc of all pool 
tuen But I, good Sir J have ever been w»g 
mg war against those who formerly thought a 
democracy never to be mIc, iiJJ c rery 
every scoundrel, «*ho. to gain a drafi ma, wwU 
lave sold the community, should have a shsit 
JO the govvrnniint for the prW of adra(tfr-S| 
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berty to tyrannize without restraint, issued 
out an order to all whose names were not in 
the list, not to come into the city They drove 
them also out of the country, that themselves 
and tlieir friends might get into possession of i 
their estates. It was to the Pineua that they' 
went chiefly for refuge but numbers of them, 
driven out also from thence, filled both Mcgara 
and Thebes with Athenian csiles 
Immediately after this it nas ihat Thrasy- 
bulus. Setting out from Thebes with about 
seventy persons in company, possesseth him- 
self of the strong fort of Phyle The Thirty 
marched immediately out of Athens to recover 
the place, attended by the Three-thousand and 
the horsemen of the state , and the weather 
was lery calm and fine On their approach to 
PhjJe, some of the younger sort, who piqued 
themselves on their braiety, immediately at- 
tacked the fort with no manner of success, 
since they were obliged to retire with plenty of 
wounds. But, the Thirty having formed 
design to throw up a work, in order, by cutting 
oflT the comeyance of alt necessaries, the more 
easily to reduce them, there fell m the night an 
exce^ngdeep snow Next mornings baling 
been well drenched by the snow, they marched 
back to Athens, after losing many of their 
baggage men in the retreat by a party (bat pnr* 
sued them from Phyle Apprehensive too, 
lliat they would plunder the adjacent country, 
if a guard was not property posted, they des. 
patch almost all the Lacedtemoman guards and 
two troops of horse to the eitremityof their 
frontier, about * fifteen stadia from Pbylc 
the'se, having encamped themselves on a rough 
spot of ground, set themselves on the watch 
But Tbrasyhulus, ns now seven hundred i 
persons were got together at ' Phyle, puihiin- 
aelf at their head, and marched out by night. 
Having ordered them to ground their arms ’at 
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the distance of tliree or four stadia from the 
guard, he baited for a time. But at the ap. 
proach of day, and the enemy beginning to get 
up and straggle on their necessary business 
from the camp, and the noise being beard 
which the grooms made jn currying their 
horses, at this juncture the party under Thra- 
sybulus recovered their arm*, and came run- 
ning m amongst them They made some of 
them prisoners ; and put all the rest to Sight, 
pursuing them to the distance of six or seven 
stadia. They slew more than one hundred 
and twenty of the heavy-armed, and IMeostn- 
tu$ (who was colled the handsome) of (be 
horaemen twaj other horsemen they bad 
seized in their beds After quitting the pur- 
suit and erecting a trophy, they packed up all 
the arms and baggage (hey bad taken ftom the 
enemy, and marched back to Phjle The 
horsemen who marched out of Athens W suc- 
cour their brethren, were too late to gam the 
sight even of a sing'e foe. They continued 
however in the field, (ill (heir relstions hsd 
earned otT the dead, and then withdrew into 
the city 

The Thirty, who now apprehended that 
their power began to totter, bethought them* 
selves of securing Eleuws, that, when tWngv 
«er« ec the worst, they might be sure of 

place of shelter. Having therefore issued 
out orders to the Athenian horse to attend, 
Cnuas and the rest of the Thirty repair- 
ed to Eleusis , where, having ordered out to 
renew the horsemen of EIcusk, pretending 
they must knew exactly how many they were 


1 One mile aoda hut. 

2 JtUrgiM) teadwgot thfF»rife4iiSt>o,IB?X 

3 This pMiSffv, with two olhere died below. J'j»ltfi<v 
the Engllfh translation ground thrir artn, I am per 
tuaSed U ought always to he an translated, wbeo the 
Oreek phraM di/u.M t* (tIji itands simply and nhao. 
htMj' bf StffU , fvM *tt >«iorM>R]MhlBgtlkeit bto 
this ov>e undentooS The addition indeed o( aiwvUicr 
Or o( more words nay vary the meaning IMt tn these 
passsyn ihe eonteat deiertnlnes (he meanbig he- 
yoed a doubt. }.eed It he meoUnned, that when sot. 
dlers halt or are upon afuard, it easelh them ttorb Co 
ground thrir anna, the mm eonetlmes standing, sone. 
times lyl g down |n thrir ranks. Hay totneUicet walk. 
iu( about, yet, if dlsdplfne be allre, to na greater As. 
taprv Una to he able, on the mu«t auddrtt alartn. to Ml 


, again into thrir ranks, and rceorer thrir arma Tut to 
the point io hand 

TUmyh.J.na under (atcu o( the duk l« got uaJ^ 
revered within three or tour aUdia of Ibe rnemy T»» 
better to direct hli attark be walls for daylt|h( i and in 
the meanUsie Co eaio hli men and pre^rve thrir vhror 
for action, Si/r«K V« srXa drvi.ar irx«»-~bljt it d'f 
light «r«ia:r.»ir va Sole— vf.f.r.vfv.. 

' See farther p. ten, where the artlon U nth»r »nf» 

' diilioct, f f the torn only ground thrir shlrU* sn^ 
their tpeam er Jarehw. r«< sl*^ 

oar der.7ar aat av»«r vdj alts erJa Jl*e” 

brjjr. >ll.d v.hrll the sperrh U ended, the 
ding ebraw soon oerorv, i«As.» or « 

Seo also took vlL near the end. wkrrs » 

' bprrparter tef «»• Slant nr*-ih« »• 

' Sm peiefr rrfartniuMi’r’ This roul4 **r rr ^ 
aUnd ng I* their anas, which moM no* 

, upon the eaemy J'u* erdef^ tta ^ 
grmnJeJ. as « he wa* r^og not to <|ht b«t J 

The enemy ebsereed Ibe arlloo end was **<» wja- 

rpamlnemto s«o saw hU export™''?-"’”’ 

* msfoMtOar vh Ssaa..4n4 began the stUr* 
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were, tliey palroled from the beginning of 
night towards the walls with their shields, 
and when it was near day on horseback, 
being under continual apprehensions, lest a 
body of men from the Pirceus might break in 
amongst them. The latter, as they were now 
become exceeding numerous, and a collection 
of all sorts of persons, were busy in making 
themselves shields of wood or' the twigs of 
osier, and these were afterwards whitened. 
Yet before ten days were passed, proper se- 
curity being given that “whoever would join 
them in arms, even though they were not 
natives of Athens, should he admitted to an 
equal share of right and privilege,’’ many of 
the heavy-armed, and many of the light-armed 
too, went off to the Piraeus. Their horsemen 
also were now increased to the number of 
seventy. In the day-time they went out to 
forage, and having fetched in wood and the 
fruits of the season, reposed themselves by 
night in the Pirosus. Not one of the heavy- 
armed in the city sallied out against them j but 
the horse came once to a skirmish with the 
plundering parties from the Pirasus, and threw 
the hotly that covered them into disorder. 
Another time they fell in with some ‘ persons 
of the borough of iExone, going to their own 
lands to fetch provisions, and took them pri- 
soners! and these Lysimachus, one of the 
generals of horse, immediately butchered, 
though they begged hard for their lives, and 
many of the horsemen e.xprcsscd an abhorrence 
at putting them to death. And those in the 
Pincus retaliated upon theni, by butchering in 
like manner Callistratus of the horse of the 
Leontine tribe, whom they took prisoner in 
the countiy. For now their sjiirits were raised 
so high that they even gave an assault to the 
walls of the city. And here it may he excusa- 
ble to mention a mechanic of the citj', who, 
becoming well assured that the enemy would 
place their battering machines in the course 
that goes out of the Lyceum, ordered all the 
c.irts to load with single stones, and throw 
them down at their own discretion in the 
course. I'or when this was performed, the 
removal of each of these stones gave the enemy 
a deal of troidile. 

Ambassadors were now sent away to Lacc- 
d:enion, not only by the Thirty from Elcusis, 


J 1'^* >i"» in tlin nri-rk ; Init I (rnn-lnto it 

.Mwniins to tile ro.adins of I'lilnicrinv 


but by those in the list from Athens, who 
entreated their speedy aid, since the people had 
revolted from the Lacedsemonians. Lysander, 
reasoning with himself that “ a siege both by 
land and sea must quickly reduce the enemy in 
the Piraeus, if they were deprived of all i'uture 
supplies,” exerted himself so effectually, that a 
hundred talents ^ were advanced by way of loan 
for this service, and himself was ordered to go 
and command by land, and his brother Libys 
by sea. He himself went off immediately to 
Eleusis, where he collected into a body the 
heavy-armed from Peloponnesus. Libys in 
the meantime kept so strict a watch at sea, 
that not one boat with provisions could get into 
the Pineus. By this means those in the Pi- 
KEUS were soon distressed by famine, whilst 
those in the city w'ere greatly animated by the 
coming of Lysander, “ 

"WTien affairs w'ere in this situation, Pau- 
sanias, king of Sparta, envious of Lysander, 
since, if he succeeded now, his glory w'ould be 
greater than ever, and Athens w'ould become 
entirely his own, obtained the consent of three 
of the ephori, and proclaims a foreign expedi- 
tion. All the confederates put themselves 
under his command, except the Boeotians and 
Corinthians, W’ho alleged that “they could 
not, in any consistence wdth their oaths, make 
w'ar against the Athenians, w’ho had broken no 
one article of the peace.” The true motive of 
their refusal was their own persuasion, that the 
Lacedtemoninns designed to get possession of 
all Attica, and to make it a province of their 
own. Pausanias, however, encamped the army 
near the Pirajus at Halipedum. He himself 
commanded in the right, and Lysander with 
the mercenary troops had the left. He sent 
ambassadors to those in the Pira;us, command- 
ing them “ to separate and he gone.” But as 
they refused compliance, he proceeded to an 
assault, to the noise of one at least, that he 
might conceal his real design to save them : 
and, when no advantage could be gained by 
such an assault, he again retired. 

The day following, putting himself at the 
head of two Lacedremonian brigades and three 
troops of the Athenian horse, he marched down 
to the Still Harbour, examining in what manner 
n circumvallation might be thrown up quite 
round the Pirwus. But, in his return to the 
ramp, ns some of the enemy sallied out upon 
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opportunities fo strike At our or\n disirction, 
and of driving each fighting man from bjs rank 
“But jou, my felloir-citirena, should act 
tvith the full conviction, that each man amongst 
JOU must personally earn the victory at preu ! 
sent for that victory, if heaven awards it us, I 
will instantly restore us our country and oor I 
habitations, and our liberty and our honours, 
and to some amongst us our children and our 
wives Happy men indeed w ill such of us be, 
as, after the nctory, shall see the sweetest day 
tliat men can liv e And blessed will he be too 
who dies m the stnggle for all the wealth in 
the n orld cannot purchase so noble a monument 
as will be that man s portion. I myself, at the 
proper tune, shall begin the p®an , and when 
uehaie invoked the god of battle, then with 
one heart and all our hands united, let us re- 
\enge ourselves on yonder men for all the 
wrongs they have made ns suffer ’ 

After this harangue, he returned again tobia 
post, and stood quietly facing the enemy, for 
the soothsayer had strictly enjoined him, * m 
10 wiSQ to begin the attack before one of their 
own people was either killed or wounded —So 
oon AS eur that happens, we ourselies {said 
ic) shall lead jou forwards The consequence 

0 you will be victory, and death to me if I 
irophesy right He u as no fsJ»e prophet 
or, the moment they recovered their arms, he 
umped out of the rank, like a man hurried by 
bvme imptil e , end, rushing among the ene^ 
ny, dies in a moment, and was buried at the 
ford of the Cepbissus His friends obtained 

1 Victor}, and carried tbcir pursuit down into 
the plain 

Cntias and Hippomachus of the Thirty, and 
Charmidas the son of Glauco one of the ten 
’ovemors of the Pirtens, and others to (benum* 
berof sev enty, lost their liv es in theengngement 
The conquerors plundered tbeni of them arms, 

[mt stripped off the garment from none of their 
fellow-citizens And when all was over, and 
they had granted a truce for fetching off the 
dead, they began to opproach and confer with 
nne another, liU at length Cleocntu«, herald of 
the AI} st®, remarkable for the loudness of bis 
voice procfaimed silence, and spoke as follows 
“^^bat IS the reason, my fctlow-cilizens, 
that you dmo m from Athens? hat is the 
reason you are *o intent on destroying us 7 On 
no occasion whatever have we done you any 
wrong, but have ever shared along with you 
the most solemn temples, the most pompous 
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sacrifices and feasts. TVe bare as'=istcd m the 
same choruses, we have walked m the same 
processions, we have sen ed in the same armies, 
and have partaken the same dangers with jou 
both by sea and land, in defence of the common 
safety and bberty of us all I conjure you, 
therefore, by our parental gods, by the ties of 
afiSflity, consanguinity, and friendship, (form 
all these respects w e are many of us connected 
t(^tber >— 1 eonjaie you to show some rercr- 
ence both to gods nnd men, by ceasing to sm 
gainst your country, and by no longer obeying 
these execrable tyrants, who for their on n pn 
rate gain have nearly slain as many citizens of 
Athens in the space of eight months, as all the 
Peloponnesians slew in ten years’ war We 
might have bved together in an orderly and 
peaceable manner i but these tyrants oblige us 
to make war upon one another— a war, the 
basest the most grievous, most impious and 
I most abominated by gods and men, that human 
creatures were ever engaged in But know, 
for most true it is, that tome of rbosc persons 
who died by our hands in the late engagement, 
have cost abundance of tears to ourselves ns 
welt as to you 

In this manner Cleocntus spoke , but the 
commanders on the other side, and the sooner 
too for haling heard such a tpeerh, raarrhed 
away their people into the city 

The day following, the Thirty, solitary and 
quite dejected, took their scats in council but 
the TTiree thousand, wheresoever posted, were 
at variance one with another So many of 
them os bad committed ony ecta of violence, 
and were now alarmed for their oivn safety, 
declared in o vehement tone against submission 
jn any shape to those in the Pineus. But as 
many as were conscious they bad done no 
liarm, immediately saw matten In a true bg! t, 
and were persuading the rest, that “ the present 
ciil situation was not in the least conduave to 
their welfare" They insisted “it ws« no 
longer their dutj to obey the fliirty, nor suffer 
them to destroy tbcir country " And at U‘t 
they passed a decree to put on end to the Thirty, 
and elect others Accordingly they chose Ten. 
one out of every tnbe Tlurty writ 

off immediately to Llcmis but tie Ten. »* 
the city wsi full of confusion and mutual diG 
dence, applied themselves to rrrserre the ye^. 

srith the aid of the gencnil* of the horse The 

horsemen, with l«fh horses and .Welds. 
the night In the O'cum Hi.tro.trul a. lVy 
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one another ? But it is wisdom, you may say, 
in which you excel. You had fortifications, 
you had arms, you had wealth, you had besides 
the Peloponnesians for your confederates, and 
yet have been overpowered by men, who had 
none -at all of these advantages. Yet perhaps 
you took so highly upon you, because the La- 
cedffimonians were your friends? — But how? 
Why, as men fasten * biting curs by a collar, 
and give them up to those they have bitten, 
just so the Lacedaemonians, after giving up you 
to an injured people, have rid themselves of you 
and are gone. Far he it however from me, 
Athenians, to excite any of you to a violation 
in any degree of the oaths you have sworn. I 
only exhort you to show all mankind, that, be- 


n «/ «i/f iaxiet7a,7 xiyat xXcla, marg. reading. 
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sides all your other glones, you can keep yoiu 
oaths, and be religiously good.” 

Having spoken thus, and said a great deal 
more, about refraining from giving any farther 
disturbance to one another, and adhering firmly 
to their ancient laws, he dismissed the assem- 
bly. Having next appointed a new set of 
magistrates, the government went regularly 
forwards. But hearing some time after, that 
those at Eleusis were taking foreigners into 
pay, they marched against them with the whole 
force of the city, and slew the commanders when 
they came out to parley. They sent their 
friends and relations amongst the rest to per- 
suade them to a reconciliation. At length, 
having sworn to one another that “ they would 
never remember grievances,” they do to this 
day live quietly together, and the people stand 
firm to their oaths. 
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him and retarded hia march, he grew angry, i that capacity, both of them were more in the 
and ordered the horse to ride out upon them, j sentiments of Pausanm than in tbo're of Ly- 
and the lirst class of Spartans to advance with j sandcr. For tbia reason, therefore, they readily 
the horse, whilst himself followed with Uie despatched stray to Lacedamon the ambas«a- 
rest of bis force. They slew about thirty of dors /mm those in the Pineus, (who earned 
the light armed, and pursued the rest to the with them the articles agreed upon m relation 
theatre in the Pir®us All the targeteershap- to the Lacedffimonians,) and some persons 
pened to be drawn up there in arms, and the without a public character from those in the 
heavy.armed too of the Piraus. The bght- aty, besides Cepbisophon and Melitiis, After 
armed sallied out in a moment against tbe these were set out for Laccdsmon, those who 
enemy, they were poising, were throwuig, bad now authonty in the city sent a deputation 
Were shootmg, were slinging The Lacedje- after them, declaring that “they actually sur 
monians, as numbers of them were irounded, render the walls that are yet m their power, 
unable to withstand the attach, gave ground and tbelr own persons, to the Lacedxnionians 
Their enemies, perceiving this, plied upon at discretion , but they think vt reasonable that 
them more briskly than ever Here Cbxron they in the Pineiis, if they pretend to be 
and Thibracus, both of them general officers, friends to the Lacedamonuns, should also sur- 
nre sldinj Lacrates also, an Olympic victor, render to them the Pirxus and Munycbia." 
and other Lacediwnomans, who are bunei in Tbe ephon and cotincil of state, hating heard 
the Ceramicus near the galea. Thrasybulus all sides, despatched fifteen persons to Allien«, 
saw what was doing, and with the rest of tbe and ordered them, in concurrence with Fau- 
hewvy armed marched to the aid of hts own sanias, to complete the reconciliation on the 
people and they were soon formed eight deep most honourable terms that could be made, 
before the light armed. But Pausantas, who They completed u on these, that “they should 
was greatly distressed, and had already re. be at peace with one another should on curb 
treated four or five stadia to some rising side repair to their own habitations, escept 
ground sent orders to tbe Laced«momans and tbe Thirty and the £lc\en, and the Ten who 
the rest of tbe confederates to march up to had commanded m the Pirtcus —but in n«e 
him and then, having drawn hft whole army any of those in the city wereafraid to continue 
JiJto a very deep and compact body, be led ibero there, they might withdrew to Elcusis " 
against the Athenians The latter stood tbe All points being now adjusted, Pausanist 
shock, but some of them were soon dnveii disbanded his army, and they of the Pirxus, 
into the mud at Ala:, and some took to flight, marching up under arms into the citadel, sarn- 
Aboiit a hundred and fifty of them were Seed to Mincni But when tbe rommandrrs 
slain and Pausanias, after erecting a trophy, were come down again from the citadel, Tlira- 
marched away to bis camp- sybulus sppLe as follows i 

He w as not after all this exasperated against “ To you, Athenians, w bo hare been of the 
them but, secretly sending Ins emissancs party in the city, J gi\o ibis advice, that you 
amongst them, tnstrvcts those in the Pinwis »ooM know >our ownscJres. This know, 
“to address tbemseUes by sn embassy to him- fedgeyou wittrcwfily gam, if )-ou wilT redert, 
self and the ephon with him, with such and for what reason jou look so bigl Ij upon you 
such proposals, " They foHoired hi* lostnic- as to attempt to make us jour shirs. Anr 
tions. JJe raweth farther a division m the you men of more integrity tluin wc * B hr, 
city, and orders as laigc a number of them os the body of the people, poor indeed as they »f«f 
could be got together to repair to his camp in companson with joh, hare neier far money 
withn remonstrance, that ‘‘they saw no reason done }ou any Injury but you, svho bare store 
at all to continue the war against those in the wealth than alt the people put together, from 
Pinttis, but they ought to be reconciled, and the mere motives of aranee, bare done many 
all parties unite m being fnends to the Lacc- sean<Woiii Injures to them. Since lierrfwre 
dainoiiiaii# - Nauclides, one of the ephon. the plea of intrgnfy cannot awl you. 
heard this remonstrance with pleasure, for, another Ifasc you taken so fcighly upon jwi, 
since by the laws of Sparta two ephon most because yott arc men of greaferbravciy? 'Vhyi 
accompany the king m the field, and he him- what dearer deeidon can be made of thU 
Self and another pmon were now attending in pouit, than the inaniief Wc hare warred upon 
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one anotliei'? But it is wisdom, you may say, 
in which you excel. You had fortifications, 
you had arms, you had wealth, you had besides 
the Peloponnesians for your confederates, and 
yet have been overpowered by men, who had 
none -at all of these advantages. Yet perhaps 
you took so highly upon you, because the La- 
cedoemonians were your friends? — But how? 
AVhy, as men fasten ® biting curs by a collar, 
and give them up to those they have bitten, 
just so the Lacedaemonians, after giving up you 
to an injured people, have rid themselves of you 
and are gone. Far be it however from me, 
Athenians, to excite any of you to a violation 
in any degree of the oaths you have sworn. I 
only exliort you to show all mankind, that, be- 


3 ' nu-TEf el Tell! Zaxtetret; xmas xXela, marg. reading. 
Pans Ed. ICE'S. 
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sides all your other glones, you can keep youi 
oaths, and be religiously good.” 

Having spoken thus, and said a great deal 
more, about refraining from giving any farther 
disturbance to one another, and adhering firmly 
to their ancient laws, he dismissed the assem- 
bly. Having next appointed a new set of 
magistrates, the government went regularly 
forwards. But hearing some time after, that 
those at Eleusis were taking foreigners into 
pay, they marched against them with the whole 
force of the city, and slew the commanders when 
they came out to parley. They sent their 
friends and relations amongst the rest to per- 
suade them to a reconciliation. At length, 
having sworn to one another that “ they would 
never remember grievances,” they do to this 
day live quietly together, and the people stand 
fii'm to their oaths. 
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I. The sedition nt Athens wns in this innnncr 
brought to an end. 

After this, C)tus sent envoys to Lnccdie- 
mon, and demanded that " as he had hehavcd 
towards tlie Laccdicmonians in the war against 
the Athenians, so now the Laecdicmoninns 
should behave towards him." Tiie cphori, 
acknowledging the equity of his demand, sent 
orders to Samius, who wa.s nt this time admiml 
of their fleet, “ to do all the service in liis 
power to Cynis.” Samius accordingly per- 
formed with cheerfulness whatever Cyrus de- 
sired of him. For, having joined his own fleet 
\nth that of Cyrus, he sailed round to Cilicia, 
and disabled Sycnnesis, governor of Cilicia, 
from giving any molestation by land to Cyrus 
in his march against the king. Yet in what 
manner Cyrus drew an army together, and con. 
ducted the expedition against his brother, and 
how the battle was fought, and how Cyrus lost 
his life, and how afterwards the Greeks re- 
treated safe to the sea, hath been written by 
Themistogenes the Syracusan.' 

But now when Tissaphernes, who was 
judged to have done the king excellent scrricc 
in the war against his brother, was sent down 
again to be governor of the prorinces he him- 
self had governed before, and of those also 
which had belonged to Cyrus, he immediately 
insisted that all the cities of Ionia should ac- 
knowledge him for their master ; but these, 
from a desire to be free, added to their dread 


1 There is no such liistory now to be met with; So 
fine a subject no doubt excited others to write as well ns 
Tlieraistogenes. But Xenophon only was equal to the 
task of penning- his own achievements. It seems proba- 
ble from hence tliat he had not yet written or at least 
not finished his own history of the Anabasis. 


of Tissnplicnics, with whom they had never 
acted, but had always joined Cyrus so long ns 
he was living, refused to receive him within 
their walls. On the contrary, they despatched 
away nmbassador.s to Ijaccdiemon, representing 
there, that “ a.s the Lacedtemonians arc the 
ruling state in Greece, they were bound to 
take under their iirotcetion the Greek.s in 
Asia, that their lands might not be mvngcd 
and they might still be free.” Tlic Lnccdie- 
inoniaiis therefore sent Thimhro to take upon 
him the command, having assigned him a thou- 
sand .soldiers of those who were newly enfran- 
chised and four thousand other Peloponne- 
sians. Thimhro desired farther to have three 
hundred horse from the Athenians, promising 
that lie himself would take care to pay them. 
They sent him that number, composed of such 
persons ns had served in the cavalry under the 
Thirty, judging it clear gain to the people, if 
these were sent into a foreign country and 
perished there. 

When these were arrived in Asia, Thimhro 
farther drew the troops together that belonged 
to the Greek cities on that continent. For 
all those cities readily obeyed, ns a Laceda*- 
moninn ivas now in the command. And 
yet with all this army, Thimhro would not 
march down into the plains : he was awed 
by the enemy’s horse, and contented himself 
to preserve the country' where he was from 
devastation. But when those who had been 
in the expedition with Cyrus were safely 
retumed, "and had joined his army, he ever 
after that drew up boldly in the plains 
against Tissaphernes. He became master 


8 Under the command of Xenophon himself. 
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of some cities, of Pergamus, by voluntary ahieU By aU Laceflaanomans of spirit tbvs » 
surrender, of Teutbrama also and Alisanua, teckoncd high disgrace, as it U tbe pumsbmeot 
which belonged to Eiirj^tbenes and Prodes, for breach of discipline And for this reason 
the descendants of Demaratus the LacedjBtnon- he toarchcd mth more pleasure to himself 
lan , for this country had been given to Dema. against Pharnabazus He soon convinced the 
ratus by the kn g m requital for hia sernngtvith world, that he svas a much better man for com 
him in the invasion of Greece Gorgio also mand than Thimbro , for, as he marched his 
and Gongylus came over to him They were army through a friendly country all the svay to 
brothers, and one of them uas master of iEoUa that belonged to Pharnabazus, he did 
Gambnnm and Palmgambnutn, the other of no damage at all to the confederates 
Myrine and Grynmm These cities also were iEoba indeed belonged to Pharnabazus , hut 
a present from the king to Gongylus, the only one Zenis, a Cardan, so long as he lived, had 
person who had been eioled from Eretna for his been governor of the province under him But 
attachment to the Medes There were aties when Zenis was earned off by sickness and 
too, which because of their weakness Thun- Pharnabazus was prepanng to dispose of the 
bro reduced by storm Yet he was obliged to government to another person, Tilania the wife 
encamp before Lanssa, which is styled the of Zenis who also herself was a Dardan, hav 
-Egyptian, and besiege it in form, because it mg got her equipage in order, and taken money 
would not hearken to any capitulation And { with her to make presents to Phamabazu*, and 
when he could not reduce it by other methods, j to gratify his mistresses and fniountes, per 
he sunk a deep pit, from whence he continued a formed her journey, and being admitted to an 
subterraneous trench, with a design to draw off" audience, addressed him thus 
their water But as the besieged by frequent " My husband, Phnmaluzus, was iti ether 
rallies from the ivalls filled up the pit wwb respects your hearty fnend and was punctual 
pieces of timber and stones, be built a wooden in the payment of bia tributes For this you 
penthouse and pbced it over the pit. Audyct gavehim praise, andyou gave himhonourteo 
the Xiunaseans, who made a sudden sally m the If therefore I myself can serve you m no worse 
nighti set fire to this penthouse and burnt it to a manner than he did, why should you appoint 
ashes Aa he was now judged to he doing any other per*on to command the province ? If 
nothing the ephon sent him an order to raise indeed I should not answer your expectations, 
the siege and march mto Curia. But, when he tt will be always m your power to remove ire, 

« as got to Ephesus in order to begin that ex- and to bestow the government upon another ■* 
pedition, Dercyllidas came with orders to su Pharnabazus, having beard her, determined 
persede bim in the command , a man in high that the lady should be govemantc of the pro 
reputation for the subtlety of bis genius, and vince And when she was settled in It, she 
for that reason known by tbe name of Sisy paid the tnbutes with as much punctuality « 
phus Thimbro therefore departed for Sparta, her husband had paid them, and beside* that, 
irfccrs he was fined and sent Into exile, since whenever she waited upon Pharnabazus, she 
an accusation a^inat constantly brought him presents, ^ay, when 
him, for permitting his soldiers to plunder their ever he came into I er province, she entertained 
feieiids ■ more generous and elegant manner 

Dercyllidas was no sooner in tbe command, thnnony of hii sub,go\crnoH All fhecitic* 
than knowing that Tissaphemes and Phama- that onginaliy belonged to her durnct *J* 
bazuj were suspicious of each other, he had an kept firm in their obedience, and enlarged the 
interview and made a pnrate bargain with the nnmlier by the acquisition of some on the le* 

former, and then led off his army Info the coun-’ const, for instance, of lainssa, lUroazitob 
tryof Pbaniabarus,choosingratbeftomiike *w and Colony She assaultwl these high places 
against one of them singly than against both ] with troops the had lured from Greece Sett 
ot them at once Besides this Dercyllidas. cd m a llgh ehanot she newed evc 7 attack, 
had iwn of long time an enemy to PhornabazH* and was remarkably liberal In her gr*taiti« tu 
For havii g been commandant at Abydus w hilst ! those whom she had a mind to di*tingnl»h < 
Eytander wa* admiral of the fleet, a eompUii 1 1 their good behaviour , and by this mearn «aj 
had been male agnmn him by Pharaabatus, j become mistress of a most splendid ww/ « 
for which he waa obt geil to stand holding h» I mertetwrles. ^fae even took the fell in com 
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pany with PhamabazuF, whenever he invaded 
the IVIysians or Pi?idians, lor committing 
hostilities on the dominions of the king. 
Pliarnabazus in return loaded her with hon- 
ours, and on some oecasions gave her even 
a scat in his council. She tras now above 
forty years of age, when IMidias, her daugh- 
ter’s husband, buoyed up by some of his 
flatterers, who represented “ how base it was 
that a woman should nilc and himself bo only 
a private person,” whilst she was on her guard 
against all the world beside, as people in such 
invidious stations must necessarily bo, but had 
an entire confidence in, and even a fondness for 
him, ns much ns a mother-in-law can have for 
her daughter’s husband, — this Jlidias, I sn}’, is 
reported to have stolen into her chamber and 
strangled her. He also put her son to death, 
who was a most hcautifill youth, and not above 
seventeen years of age. And after these mur- 
ders he took possession of Scepsis and Gergis, 
two fortified cities, in which jtlania had re- 
posited the greatest part of her treasures. 
The other citie.s would not submit to him, 
hut the garrisons within prcscn-cd them for 
Phaniabazus. Jlidias after this sent presents 
to Pliarnabazus, and solicited the government 
of the province which had belonged to I^Iania. 
He was ordered to keep his presents, “till 
Pharnahnzus came in person to take into his 
custody both the presents and the sender.” For 
he declared “ he would cither lose his life, or 
bo revenged for Mania.” 

At this very time Dcrcyllidas anaves ; and 
immediately, in one' and the same d.ay, was 
master, by their voluntary surrender, of the 
cities on the coast, Larissa, Hamaxitus, and 
Colonce. He also sent round to the iEolian 
cities, insisting upon it, that they should assert 
their freedom, should receive him within their 
walls, and become confederates. Accordingl)', 
the Neandrians and Ilians and Cocylitans 
obeyed the summons ; for, as these cities were 
garrisoned by Grecians, they had not been well 
dealt with since the death of Mania. But the 
commandant of Cebren, who found himself at 
the head of a garrison in a well fortified town, 
had judged that, in case he preser\'ed the town 
for Pliarnabazus, he should be nobly recom- 
pensed for it, and therefore refused to receive 
Dercyllidas. Exasperated at this refusal, Der- 
cyllidas prepared for an assault. But when on 
the first day’s sacrifice the victims were not 
favourable, he sacrificed again the day after. 


And when nothing appeared .'nvouniblc at this 
second sacrifice, on the third day he sacrificed 
again. Nay he continued to do so four days 
together, though inwardly very much dissatis- 
fied. He was eager to compass the reduction 
of Till A'itolia, before Pliarnabazus could come 
up to its succour. 

One Atlicnadas of Sicyon, who commanded 
a company of heavy-armed, took it into his 
hc.id, tliat Dcrcyllidas trifled sadly on this oc- 
c.asion, and that he himself could cut off the 
water of the Cebrenians. Running up there- 
fore with his own company, he endeavoured to 
fill up their fount.ain. But the inlmbitants, 
sallj-ing out against him, wounded Atlicnadas, 
killed two of his men, and sometimes fighting 
I close and sometimes at a distance, entirely re- 
pulsed them. R’liilst Dcrcj-llidas was fretting 
at this incident, and judged it might slacken 
I the ardour of the assault, the heralds of the 
Greeks came out from the wall, and assured 
I him “ they did not concur in the behaviour of 
j their commander, hut clio.se rather to be along 
■ with their countrymen than along with a Bar- 
barian." Whilst they were yet .sjicaking, a 
messenger came also from the commandant, 
declaring that “ what the heralds said was his 
own sense of things.” Dcrcyllidas therefore 
the next day, for he had now sacrificed with 
favourable signs, ordered his soldiers to their 
arms, and led them towards the gates. They 
threw open the gates, and gave them admittance. 
Having therefore fixed a gairison here, he march- 
ed immediately against Scepsis and Gergis. 

But Midia.s, who expected Pliarnabazus, and 
iras even afraid of the inhabitants, sent a mes- 
sage to Dcrcyllidas, and assured him, that “if 
he would give him hostages, he would come 
out to a conference.” He immediately sent 
him one from each of the confederate cities, 
and bade him take which of them and as many 
of them as he pleased. Midias took ten of 
them, and came out. And now advancing to 
Dcrcyllidas he asked him, “ on what conditions 
he might be a confederate ?” He answered, 
“ by leaving the inhabitants of the cities in a 
state of freedom and independence — and say- 
ing these words he moved forwards to Scepsis. 
Midias, sensible that if the inhabitants were 
willing to admit him he could not prevent it, 
suffered him to enter the city. Dercyllidas, 
after sacrificing to Minerva in the citadel of 
the Scepsians, made the garrison of Midias 
withdraw} and having delivered j;bA-eity to the 
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inhabitants, and exhorted them to beha\e for 
the future as Grecians and as freemen ought, 
he left It and marched towards Gergis But 
many of the Scepsians, as they honoured the 
man and were highly pleased with his be- 
haviour, accompanied his march hlidias fur- 
ther, who was still in company, begged him to 
leave in his custody the city of the Gergitbians , 
to which Dercyllidas replied, that “he should 
have justice done him in every respect ' And 
sajnng these words, he went up to the gates 
with IMidias , and hia army followed him by 
two and two m a most peaceful manner The 
people on the turrets, which were exceeding 
lofty, as they saw Jlidias with him, threw not 
so much as a single dart But when Dercylli- 
das said to him, “ order the gates to be opened, 
hlidias, that you may show me the %vay, and 
r go with you to the temple, and sacrifice to 
Minerva," here Midias boiled about opening 
the gates Afraid however that he should 
instantly be put under arrest, bo ordered them 
to be Opened Dercyllidas was no sooner in 
the town, than, with Mldias still at tus side, 
he ivent to the citadel He ordered his soldiers 
to ground their arms round the walls, but with 
bis own attendants he sacniiced to Minerva. 
^Vhen he bad finished the saenfice, he ordered 
the guards of Midias to go and ground their 
arms in the front of bis own troops, as now 
taken into his pay, since Midias bad no longer 
any thing to fear hlidios, however, who be 
gan to be in great anxiety, said to him, “ I 
must Icaie you for the pre«eiit, to go and get 
ready for you the bo«pitable feast ’ — * That is 
w bat I shall nei er permit,” replied Dercyllidas, 
“since It would be base in me, who haic 
offered the sacrifice, to accept of an entcrtain- 
jnent from the man whom I ought to feast. 
Stay therefore here with us , and, whilst sup- ' 
per is preparing, let jou and roe confer together 
about what ought to be done, and then we wUl 
do it ’ 

^\’hcn the company was seated, DcreylUdas 
began with this question, " Tell me, Jlidias, 
did jour father leave you irc possession of ftH 
his substance?" " He did," said Midias “And 
how many houses hsw j'ou m all? how many 
fields have you? how many pasttrnw?" IflaW 
he was renting the particulars tome of Ibe 
Scepsians who were present cned out, “He 
tells lies Dercyllidas " “ ^ ou need not insist," 
replied DerrylUdas “ on his being quite eisel." 
tt ben be bad recited all his inhentsnec, “ But 
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tell tne,” Dercyllidas went on, “whom did 
Manta belong to?* The whole company an- 
swered, “ To Phamabazus ** “ Then all she 
had belonged also to Phamabazus?” “It did," 
svas the general answer “ Therefore it now 
belongs to us,’ said Dercyllidas, “ by right of 
conquest, for Phamabazus is an enemy to us 
And let somebody show me where the effects 
of Mama and Phamabazus are lodged ” Some 
persons led him directly to the house of JIa, 
nia, which Midias had appropriated to his own 
use, and Midias himself followed So soon as 
he entered the house, Dercyllidas called for 
the upper servants, and, having ordered bis 
own people to take them into custody, he 
threatened them, that ‘ if they were caught 
secreting any thing that belonged to Manta, 
they should be instantly put to death " but 
they made a clear discovery ^V^scn he had 
surveyed fbe irhole, be made all fast, clapped 
on his own sea], and appointed a guard As 
he was coming out of the bouse, he tawmsny 
of his officers at the door, and said to them, 

“ TTe have here a fine supply for the arroy , 
near o years pay for eight thousand men , and 
if we cm earn any merein good lime, it will be 
«o much the better." This he said purposely, 
concluding that all who beard bim would ok 
torve discipline better, and would study mere 
to oblige him But Midias asking him now, 
“And where am I to b%e, Dercyllidas?" 
“Just where you might," he replied, “m 
Scepsis, where you were bom, and in the ho«e 
you inherit from your father " 

H Bercyllids*, having so far acted with 
success, and tuLen nine ritirs in eight dry*, 
consulted with hmi«clf how he might avoid 
taking up Ins winter quarters fn a friendly 
country, lest he might be burdensome to the 
confederates, as Thimbro ha*f been, and yet to 
that Pbomabatus might be sufficntitly awnl 
from harassing the Greek citici with his hone 
He rends therefore to the latter, and ast* him, 
whether be chose to have war or peace* 
Phamabazus, Tcflecliog that A'oba was row 
become a continued fortificsJion against Phry 
gia, in which he himself rc«i In!. decUrtd for a 
truce And when the point svas lettfok 
PejTylljdas, marcling Into IlilhynUn Ttr»re. 
passed the winter there, a’ whleh I’Urralwr'J I 
sv»s very little, if at all foncerrcl, for t*-r»* j 
Bithymans were often making war upon hi'*’- j 
In this foiintry Perryllilas spent tl* •'re. j 
aendiBg Out parties who harassM aU rithjsd*. I 
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nnd furnislietl his quarters with necessaries in the 
most plentiful manner. And when about two 
hundred Odrysian horse, and about three hun- 
dred tnrgeteers were crossed over from Senthes 
to join him, they formed n separate camp, which 
they fortified with a circular work, at tlic dis- 
tance of ’ twenty stadia from the camp of the 
Grecians : nnd having bogged Dercyllidas to 
send them some of his heary-armed to guard 
their camp, they went out for plunder, nnd took 
many slaves and valuable cficcts. inicn their 
camp was at length quite crowded with prison- 
ers, the Bithyninns, who had gained intelligence 
how many went out to plunder, nnd how many 
Grecians were left behind to guard their camp, 
harnng drawn together avast body of tnrgeteers 
and horsemen, about break of day rash upon 
the heavy-armed, who were about two hundred. 
At the first approach, some were throwing in 
their darts, others were tossing in their javelins 
amongst them. The defendants, who though 
amidst wounds and death could yet do nothing 
for their own preservation, shut up ns they 
werenithin a work as high as their own heads, 
tore down an opening in it, nnd sallied out 
against them. But their enemies retreated 
before them at every sally, and being but tar- 
geteers, slipped with ease out of the way of 
men in heavy armour. But they still were 
galling them on their flanks with javelins, and 
struck many of them to the ground at every 
sally. In short, pent up as it were in a fold, 
they were slain by darts and javelins. Not 
but that about fifteen of this number escaped 
in safety to the camp of the Grecians : but 
these had wheeled oflt in time, w'hen they first 
perceived the enemy’s design, and, as in the 
hurry of engaging, the Bithynians had not at- 
tended to their motions, efiected their escape. 
The Bithynians, after so much success and 
putting all the tent-keepers of the Odrysian- 
Thracians to the sword, marched quickly away, 
and carried off with them all the prisoners ; so 
that the Grecians, who marched thither, so 
soon as they had notice of the afiair, found 
nothing at all in the camp but naked dead. 
The Odrysians at their return, after interring 
their own dead, swallowing a great quantity of 
wine on the occasion, and solemnizing a horse- 
race, encamped themselves for the future along 
with the Grecians, and continued to lay By- 
thynia waste with fire and sword. 


So soon ns it was spring, Dercyllidas left 
Bithynin, nnd arrived at Lnmpsncus. Whilst 
he was there, Aracus, and Navates, nnd Antis- 
thcncs arrive from the magistracy of Sj)nrtn. 
They were commissioned to inspect the state 
of nlfairs in Asia, nnd notify to Dercyllidas that 
he must continue in the command another 
year. They had further been i)articulnrly en- 
joined by the ephori, to assemble all the sol- 
diers, and tell them in their name, that " they 
had justly been displeased at their behawour 
in former years; but ns lately they had been 
guilty of no misbehaviour, they commended 
them for it : and, in regard to the time to 
come, to assure them, that “if they behaved 
amiss, they should find no connivance in them ; 
but in case they behaved justly towards the 
confederates, they will give them all due com- 
mendation.” When therefore they called an 
assembly of the soldiers and delivered their 
instructions,* the commander of those who 
had served under Cyras made the following 
answer : 

“ We, for our parts, Lacedremoninns, are 
the very same persons now’ that we were the 
preceding year; but the commandcr-in.cblef 
is quite another person now than he who com- 
manded then. You arc capable yourselves to 
discern the reasons, w’hy we committed so 
many iircgulariiics then, nnd commit none at 
all at present.” 

At an entertainment that Dercyllidas gave 
in his ow’n quarters to the commissioners from 
Sparta, some persons, w’ho belonged to the 
retinue of Aracus, let fall the mention of an 
embassy now at Sparta from the Chersonesus. 
It w’as said, they were representing at Sparta, 
that “ they were not able to till the lands in 
the Chersonesus, where every thing w'as con- 
tinually ravaged and plundered by the Thraci- 
ans ; but in case a fortification was raised from 
sea to sea, they should possess in security' a 
great quantity of good land, enough for them- 
selves nnd for all Lacedoemonians that would 
settle upon it.” It was added, “ they should 
not be surprised, if some Lacediemonian was 
sent out by the state with a body of men to 
carry this w'ork into execution.” Dercylli- 
das, who listened to this discourse, discovered 
nothing at all of his present sentiments to 
the company, but sent away the commis- 
sioners through the Grecian cities to Ephe- 


l 


_ 2 Xenophon himself. 




1 About two miles. 
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BUS * He was delighted with the thought, 
that they would see those cities hiing happily 
in peace The commissioners accordingly pro 

needed on their journey 
Dercyllidas, as he knew he was to continoe 
another year in the command, sent once more 
to Phamabazus and demanded — “ whether he 
ivas for a truce, as during the last n inter, or for 
>var? And Pharnabazus preferring at thu 
time too a continuation of the truce, Denyiltdsts, 
leaiing all the confederate cities that \t%re near 
to Phamabazus in peace, passeth over the Hel- 
lespont into Europe with his army And then, 
marching through the part of Thrace in fnend* 
ship with him, where he was hospitaUy enter- 1 
tamed by Seuthes^ be arrives at the Chersone- I 
BUS Finding now that it contained eleven or ' 
twelve cities, was the best and most fruitful ' 
country in the world, though sadly ravi^d, as 
Was said before, by the Thracians, he measured 
the isthmus, and found it to be * thirty seven 
stadia over He lost no time, but after a eoc- 
n&ce began to ruse a fortiRcation He divided 
out the ground to the different parties of his 
army He promised reu ards to such os soonest 
completed the parts assigned them, and to all 
in proportion to tbeir diligence He began it 
m the spring, and before autumn he bad com- 
pletely finished the work. He inclosed within 
It eleven cities, many harbours, a large quantity 
of excellent ground for tillage, a large quantity 
too of plantations, uid a vast number of the 
finest pastures for till sorts of cattle And now 

he again repassed into Asia 

Taking here a survey of the atie«, he found ' 
all svell in eiery respect, except that the exiles 
from Chios had possessed themselves of Atar- 
na, a strong town, andhy incursions from thence 
were extending their ravages all over Ionia, and 
subsisting themselves by this practice But 
Icammg that they had a great store of com, be ' 
invested the place, and besieged it in form I 
And bawng in eight months reduced it to a j 
surrender, and appointed Draco of Pellene to 
take care of the place, and filled the msga- 
rines In it with ell ^^mds of stores, that it 
might supply him with every thing he want- 
ed, whenever he fame to Atama, he marched 
for Ephesus, which is three days* journey Innn 
Sardis 
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Till this time there and been peace between 
Tissaphemea and Dercyllidaa, and also between 
the Grecians of those parts and the Batbarunj. 
But when ambassadors from the Grecian cities 
had been at Lacedxmon, and had represented 
to the state, “ that Tissaphemes, if he had a 
mind, might -leave all the ciUes quite free tnd 
independent ,* adding, that « in case a war was 
ctmed vigorously into Cana, where Tissapher- 
nea resided, they judged he might soon be pre- 
vailed upon to leave them all in perfect liber 
ty , the ephon, after listening to these repre- 
I sentatioiis, sent o> er to Dercyllidas, and ordered 
him to march with his army into Cana, arJ 
Pharax, who coromaaded at sea, to attend the 
expedition wnth the fleet They accordingly 
obeyed their orders 

But just at this time Pharnabazus was ar- 
rived on a vuit to Tusapherncs, as well to 
compliment him on his being declared gmereor 
in chief D\er all, as to testify for himself that 
he was ready to concur jn a general war, to 
join his troops with Tusaphernes, and drive 
the Greeks out of their master's doimmons 
But at the bottom he was sadly norttfled at the 
pre-eminence given to Tissaphernes, and msi 
also gneved at the loss of iEolia Tissapher 
nes, after giving him the bearing, answered- 
« In the first phee, therefore, come along with 
roe into Car^ and there \st will afterward* 
consult together about these other point* ' 
And when they were in Cana, they thought 
proper to place sufficient garrisons in ail the 
fortified pUccs, and then to proceed against 
Ionia. 

When DcrcyUidas hsd received intelJ gence 
that they bod again passed the Sf-eander, t« 
made known hts fiaro to PbaraX, test fho- 
phernes and Pbarnabazus, finding no re^uttree 
in the country, might extend their devnutions 
at pleasure, and then he immediately repane*! 
the Jlwndcr His troops were advin«ng lot 
ward without any regular order, t« judging th* 
enemy to be got already on the lands of the 
Ephesians,* when on a sudden they ducoTW 
from the opposite shore some of ihetr scou's* 
mounted on the tombs, t/pon which, cl ndi'? 
up Uiemselves on the torti^ and some tarn’ » 
that were near, they bad a new of thru army 
drawn up In order of battle on the wry 
they were to march over It cons^ted ef ue 
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CariaTis, distinguished hy the name of Leucas- 
pidcc, of all the Persian troops they had been 
able to draw together, of the Grecian troops in 
the pay of both these cliiefs, and a verj' numer- 
ous cavalry, those belonging to Tissaphernes 
being posted in the right wing, those belonging 
to Pharnahazus in the left. When Dcrcyllidas 
saw this, he issued out his orders to the oflicers 
of the heavy-armed to draw them up eight in 
depth, and to post the targeteers, and tiie horse, 
ns many and such as he had, upon the flanks ; 
and then he offered sacrifice. All the troops 
from Peloponnesus observed on this occjision a 
deep silence, and prepared for battle. JJiit of 
the men from Priene, and Achilleum, and the 
islands and the cities of Ionia, some ran instantly 
away, throwing their arms into the coni (for in 
the plains of illmander the corn was very high), 
and such as were left showed plainly they would 
not stand. It was reported that Plinrnnhazus 
declared strongly for fighting. Tissaphernes, 
however, who recalled to liis remcnihrance 
in M'hat manner the Greeks under Cyrus had 
fought against them, and judged that all Greeks 
were men of the same spirit and resolution, 
would not he persuaded to fight. Dnt sending 
to Dcrcyllidas he notified to him, that “ he de- 
sired to meet and have a conference with him.” 
Dcrcyllidas, taking with him such persons both 
of the horse and foot as made the finest ap- 
pearance, advanced towards the messengers, 
and said — “ I was ready here prepared for bat- 
tle, as yourselves perceive: hut since your 
master is desirous of a conference, I have no- 
thing to object. Yet before the conference 
begins, we must receive and exehangc securi- 
ties and hostages.” This point being agreed 
to and e.vecuted, the armies drew off; the Bar- 
barian army to Tralles of Phrygia, and the 
Grecian to Leucophrys, where was a temple of 
Diana, held in high veneration, and a lake more 
than a stadium in length, of a sandy bottom, 
kept full by perpetual springs, its water fine 
for drinking and warm. And these were the 
incidents of the present day. 

On the following day they met at the place 
of conference ; and it was agreed on each side 
to propose the terms on which a peace should 
be made. Dercyllidas said, “ it should be on 
condition the king would leave the Grecian 
cities entirely free.” Tissaphernes and Pbar- 
nabazus answered, “ on condition the Grecian 
army evacuates the dominions of the king, and 
the commandants from Lacedaemon do the 


same by the cities." On these conditions they 
made a truce, till the treaty could bo reported 
for nitification, hy Dcrcyllidas at Lacedicinon, 
and by Tissaphernes to the king. 

Whilst Dcrcyllidas was thus employed in 
Asia, the Lncedrcmonians, who Iiad long been 
e.vnspcrnted against the Elcans ; ’ becau«c they 
had entered into an ofiensivc and defensive 
league with the Athenians, and Argives, and 
iilantincnns ; and because, on the pretext that 
themselves had not paid a fine set upon them, 
they had refused them a share in the equestrian 
and g)-mnic games ; and not satisfied with this 
refusal, when Lichias had entered his chariot 
in the name of the Tliebans, and they accord- 
ingly were jiroclaimcd victors, hccause Lichias 
came forwards and crowned the charioteer, 
they scourged that venerable man, and e.vpellcd 
him the assembly; and later in time, when 
Agis had been sent iif pursuance of an oracle 
to sacrifice to .Tiipiter, the Elcans would not 
siifl’cr him to i niy for a successful u-ar, pre- 
tending it was an old established rule, that Gre- 
cians should not consult an oracle in relation 
to a war against their countrymen, on which 
account he ivas obliged to depart without sac- 
rificing at all ; — upon all those provocations, 
it was decreed hy the cjihori and the council 
of state, to “ reduce them to a more submissive 
temper.” They de.sjiatched therefore an em- 
bassy to Elis with the notification that “ the 
regency of Lacedremon had judged it equitable 
that the Elcans should leave all the cities ad- 
jacent to Elis in perfect liberty." The Eleans 
answering, “ they would not do it, sincji they 
were masters of those cities by right of war,” 
the eplioii proclaimed an expedition against 
them. 

Agis, who commanded the army, marched 
through Achaia, and entered Elea not far from 
Larissa. But the army being now in the ene- 
my’s country, and extending their devastations, 
an- earthquake is felt. Agis, reckoning this an 
inhibition from heaven, retreated out of the 
country, and disbanded his army. After this 
the Eleans were in higher spirits than ever, and 
sent embassies round to every state whom 
they knew to be disaffected to the Lacedse- 
monians. 

But the year after, the ephori again pro- 
claim an expedition against Elis ; and, except- 
ing the Boeotians and Corinthians, all the con- 


5 See Thucydides, 
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federates, nay, even tte Attenians, attended 
wth their troops in this array under Agis As 
Agis entered now by the way of Anion, the Le- 
preate revolted from the Eleans and iramedu 
ately joined lurn The Maejstians soon did the 
same, and immediately after them theEpitalians 
And, «hen he had passed the r»’er, the licprinu 
ans, and Amjibidolians. and Marganians came 
o^e^to^lm After this, he went to Olympia and 
saenheed to Olympian Jove, no creature any; 
longer endeavouring to stop him After the sa- 
crifice be advanced ton arda Elis puttingall the 
country to hre and sword, nay, a vast number 
of cattle and a vast number of slaves nere 
taken on this occasion Very many of the 
Arcadans and Acbxans, who bad heard what 
was doing, flocked down to the army as volun- 
teers, and got a share of the plunder And 
this expedition was as it were a general forage 
for the benefit of Peloponnesus But when 
Agis had reached the city, he destroyed the 
suburbs and the gymtiaaiuins which were very 
eplendid, yet asio the nly itself (which wnsnot 
fortified) tie world judged it was not in bis 
choice, rather than not in Its pow er, to take it 
The coautry being thus destrojed. and the 
army heiiig now m the neighbourhood of Cyl- 
Icne, one Xenias and his accoratlices, who, 
according to the proi erb, w ere measuring their 
wealth before they had it, being desirous of sc- 
cum g Elis for the Laced emontans, rushed out 
from Ins house by night with diggers, and lie- 
gan a massacre Amidst the number of tUo«c 
they put to death they bad killed a person 
very much re«embling Thravjdaejs, who w 
head of the popular party, and were persuaded 
they bad killed Thrasydams himself, insomuch 
that the people w ere quite dispirited, end made 
no resistance at all The assassins now judged 
that all was secure, and their whole party 
were corning out in arms to join them in the 
market place In the meantime Thrasydxus 
was still sleeping m the house where be had 
been spending the evening So soon therefere 
as the people knew be was not dead, they came 
flocking m crowds about the hou«e, like s 
swarm of bees about tbcir rnotiarch And 
when Thr«s)d»us Ud put lim«elf at theif 
1 end and marched them up, a battle ensued, m 
which the people were victoriouv Dot those 
who had been conc*rned in the assassinations 
made their escape to the I.aceda-tron«ns 
VTien Agis in his retreat had repassed the 
Alpheus, he left a gamson to be rommandedl 


jhy Lj-sippus, and the fuguivos from Ehs in 
Epitalium near the Alpheus , after wl ich be 
disbanded the army, and returned to Sparta. 
But during the rest of the summer and the en- 
sutng winter, the territory of the Eleans was 
exposed to the continuing ravage of Lysippus 
and his soldiers 

The summer after, Thrasydius sent his 
agents to Lacedtemon, declaring his assent to a 
demolition of the fortifications, and to setting 
at perfect liberty CylJene and the cities of Tri- 
phjlia, Phrixa, and Epitalium, and Ladnn, tie 
Aropbidolians too, and the Margnmans , adding 
to these the Acronmns alsu and Lasium that 
was claimed by the Arcadians The Efeans 
bowev er insisted on still keeping Epeum, w hieh 
IS situated between tbe city of ilcrtea and Ms- 
cistJius They said, they had purchased tfic 
whole district at the price of thirty talents' 
front the persons who at the time of the sale 
were possessed of the rity, and had actually paid 
ihciwoney But the Lacedxmonlana, who knew 
the injustice was the same between forcing 
peojile to sell, or forcing them to quit their pro- 
perty, obliged them aUo to set Epeum at liberty 
ifowerer they would not strtpthem of the pri- 
Tilcgc to be guardians of the temple of Olym 
plan Jove, though it did not originally belorg 
to the Ekaiis They judged the people* nho 
claimed it to be onlj a company of r<a«aitts 
and not at all qualified for so important a icift. 
These points being settled, a peace and a 
ftdcracy ensued between the Flems and tbe 
laicedarmom ins And th«« the war bcurcca 
the I-acedamoniansand the Cleans wosbrouglt 
an end. 

Ilf Agis after (fiH repaired to CiJph?, and 
offered up the tenth of t! e spoil But in f i 
return, since he was far advancc<l in y«n ie 
fill Mck at Ilcnca, and being with some <f Hi 
culty brought home ali'c, diwf soon affrr *f 
Sparta, and was buned in too pontpott* t 
manner for mortal man U htn 0 e u*' al 
time of mourning was expirrd, »nd hi« »"e 
ccssor to he dcfJared. two rompnifor* *? 
pcafed—Lcot) chiles, who calW lirn»rlf tbe 
and AgCfiLu*, who was Ihe Irotbrr tf 
Agis. Leutyefide* sail* Tbe Ln, Af» 
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silaus, expressly enjoins, that not the brother 
but the son of the king shall reign.” “ Yet, 
if there be no son,” j<\gesilaus replied, “ the 
brother reigns : the right therefore is in 
me.” “ What ! is there no son, and I alive?” 
“ None ; because he whom you call your father 
never owned you for his son.”* “ But my 
mother, who knows the truth much better than 
he, protests that I am.” “ Yes, but then Nep- 
tune hath clearly proved that it is all a fiction, 
who by an earthquake drove your father abroad 
from cohabiting with her ; and time itself, 
which is said to be the surest witness, joins 
evidence with Neptune, since you were born 
the tenth month after he separated from and 
had no cohabitation with her.” In this man- 
ner they disputed. But Diopithes, who was a 
great dealer in oracles, supported the claim of 
Lieotychides, and affirmed there was an oracle 
of Apollo, “which bade them be on their 
guard against a halting reign.” Lysander, who 
favoured Agesilaus, replied, “ That he did not 
imagine it was the sense of the oracle to put 
them on their guard against a king who was 
lame of a foot ; but rather, that no person 
should reign who was not of the ro)’al blood. 
For*the kingdom would halt to all intents and 
purposes, when men ruled the state who were 
not of the race of Hercules.” The Spartans, 
having thus heard the plea of both parties, 
chose Agesilaus for their king. 


us out in tlie close, where tliis knotty expression occurs 
ft'i ir^oc-T-ala-as Tit ;(;<aA£!5<7p. . . . Tile learned Dr Taylor 
hatli favoured me with liis sentiments upon it, to which 
I have paid a due rejjard in tlie translation. "The words, 
(he says) may possibly be mended by the help of Plutarch, 
wlio, in the Lite of Lysander, reciting: this story, has 
(ih !r( 0 !riTra.lirus t/j ci^xVt and in that of Agesilaus 
o-jeo-o-TaiViKf ris ; oiie of wliich words must 

be given here to Xenophon. For as the text stands, it 
is just as if he Iiad said v/f Possibly 

may be added in the margin to explain ir^otra-Ta!- 
rat (ns beinga more unusual word), and so was reduced 
to and jostled out tlie true w'ord or 

“SX?' Or it may be tlius ; Tliere wants no verb at all 
in this place. See liow it runs, fjui ir^co'-rra/- 

rar vir, kXXk fJiakKav cvk wv tov yfyovr, 

Let us ripply the words of Plutnrcli to tlie whole pas- 
sage; Ow j-cefl t? o'fofl-'TvceiVar -r/f vov rreSa ^atriMve^o 

^/K^s^stv' aXX* £1 ju,yj •yvvitrto; wy, 

TeX'TO Tv.t ISxa-iXilar. Plutarch in Agesil. 

4 He is said to Imve been the sou of Alcibiades, who 
during his residence at Sparta had an intrigue with 
Timaoa. She was excessively fond of this gallant Athe- 
nian, and within doors always called this son Alcibi. 
ados. But Alcibiades was used to profess, that lie car- 
ried on the intrigue with Tlmaia, not from any lewd or 
Wanton motive, but only that his own posterity miglit 
reign at Sparta. Plutarch's Life of Alcibiades. 


Agesilaus had not reigned a year, when, dur- 
ing his performance of a solemn sacrifice for 
the public welfare, the soothsayer told him, 
that “ the gods showed him a conspiracy of the 
most dangerous kind.” Upon his repeating 
the sacrifice, he affirmed that “ the victims 
showed worse than before.” But when he sa- 
crificed a third time, he said, “ It is plainly 
signified to me, that we are, Agesilaus, in the 
midst of enemies.” They sacrificed afterwards 
to the gods who avert calamities or were 
' guardians of the state ; and the victims after 
several repetitions at length appearing favour- 
able, they ceased. Wibhin five days after the 
sacrifices, somebody gives the ephori informa- 
tion of a conspiracy, and that “ Cinadon was 
the chief director of it.” This Cinadon was a 
very handsome young man, of great solidity of 
mind, hut not in the first class of Spartans. 
The ephori questioned the informer “ on what 
grounds the plot was to he carried on ?” He 
answered, that “ Cinadon, drawing him aside 
in the farthest part of the forum, bade him 
count the number of Spartans who were then 
walking upon it. And I (said he) having 
counted the king, and the ephori, and the 
seniors, and about forty others, demanded, But 
why, Cinadon, did you bid me count them ? 
Reckon these (he replied) to be enemies, but 
all others now upon the forum, who amount at 
least to four thousand, to be assuredly friends.” 
He added, that “as they went along the 
streets, Cinadon pointed sometimes at one, 
and sometimes at a couple of enemies, but all 
others were firm accomplices ; and on all the 
estates in the country belonging to Spartans, 
the master singly was an enemy, whilst all the 
people were their own, ’ The ephori then de- 
manded, “ what number of persons he told him 
were in the secret of the plot ?” He answer- 
ed, that “ Cinadon told him, the number yet 
let into the design by the principal agents was 
not large, but were men on whom they could 
depend. Yet all agreed that the Helots, the 
new- enfranchised, those incapacitated by law 
from being magistrates, and the peojile in the 
neighbourhood of Sparta, were all ripe for a 
rebellion ; since, whenever any discourse arose 
about the Spartans, not a soul amongst them 
could conceal the longing he had to eat them 
up alive.” They asked him next, “ By what 
methods they were to procure arms?” He 
answered, that “ such as were already in the 
secret bad told him — IVe ourselves are already 
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provnaea,— and in regard to the j him, and then getting out from bim the iwcM 

Cinadon had led him to the shops of the me- of his accomplices, to send them in -n-nting m 
challics, and showed him many swords, roanf j all haste to the ephori ^ay, so intent were 
daggers, many spits, many hatchets and ares, ‘ the ephon on securing the point, that they 
and many scythes , adding farther on this oc- ' also ordered a troop of horse to march mth 
casjon, that all the utensils which men employ I this party to Aulon 

in agriculture and the %\ orking of timber and | But as soon as Cmadon was secured, and a 
stone Here so many weapons, and eien the horseman returned intb the names that Cina. 
tools used in most trades would serve the pur- 1 don had discovered, they instantly apprehended 
pose, especially against enemies nho had no I Tisamenns the soothsayer, and the most don- 
arms at all" Being interrogated again, “in 'gerous persons amongst the conspirators And 
what time they were to put the plot in execu. I when Cinadon was brought to Sparta and ci 
tion he said, " he had already received an amined, he confessed the particulars of the 
order to keep in the way [plot, and named all the persons concerned in 

The ephori, hiving finished the examma- ! it At last they asked him, " With what new 
tion, %\ ere persuaded he had discovered a deep- } he had engaged in such a project ?* Ills reply 
laid plot, and were temblyalanned. Yet they im, “ That I might be iiiftrior to no man is 
summoned no meeting on this occasion even | Sparta." Immediately after this he was tied 
of the lesser council , hut assembling some of j neck and arms in the wooden collar, ' and slong 


the senior Spartans just as they could pick 
them up, they determined to send Cinadon to 
Aidon, atcoinpaiiied by a party of the younger 
Spartans, to arrest and bring away tome in. 
habitants of that city and some Helots, whose 
names he would find in his scytale They 
also ordered him to bring away w ith him a wo. 
roan, >ybo was reported to be the greatest bca». 
ty in the place, but was thought to debauch all 
the Lacedaimomans, as well old as young who 
frequented Aulon Cinadon had executed 
Bomo Buch orders of the ephon on former oc- 
casions, and readily took tlie scytalc they gave 
him now, in which were the names of the per 
sons he was to apprehend. But when he ask- 
ed, *' what youths be was to toke with him^ 

“ Go," they said, “ and order the •emor of the 
preftets of youth to send su or seven of bis 
hand along with you, of such as happen to be 
athaid’ They had taken care Uforehand, 
that this prefect should know whom be was to 
send, and that the pirsons sent should know 
they were to secure Cinadon. They toM 
Cmadon further, “ they would send three car- 
riages, that they might not bring awny their 
pnsoners on foot," concealing from him as 
much as possible, that they only aimed at bis 
single person They would not srnture lo 
apprehend him m the city, as they did not 
know 1 ow fsr the plot might hai e spread, and 
ircre desirous to Icam first from Cmadon him- 
self who were hit accomplices, before they 
would di«covcr that any mrurmstion was given] 
•gainst tlcni. In order to present (heir fight i 
'l'he\nnj along sviiK him were first to secure! 


inch bts accomplices was led round the city, 
being all the way scouiged with rods and prick, 
ed mth jarclmt. And thus they recent the 
punishment inflicted by the laws * 

IV After these tnnsactions, one JJerod a 
Sjraaisan, who was slong with the master of 
aiessclin Phtmicia, and raw scicral rbtenl 
Clan vessels amung from otler phce4,*and 
more of them nlreidy manned where he wai, 
and more atiU fitting out, and I card farther 
that they were to bo completed to the number 
of three hundred,— this Kcrod took his pas- 
sage on hoard thi. first vessel that soihd fur 
Greece, and gave intelligence to the lAcedx- 
momans, that "the king and Titvipherncs 
were fitting out so great a fleet, lut w Infer 
dc'igned, he said, he had not di‘corere«l ' 
Tlic Locrdxmoniims were all in a flutter, ami 
summoned a meeting of the eonfiflcrates to 
consult what was to he done Lysandcr, who 
reckoned that the Grecian* would I* far tupe- 
nor at sea, and rememhered the fine retreat of 
bis countrymen who had served In tl e espsdi 
tion under Cyrus, pcrrusiles Agcfflaii* torn* 
gage. If they would assipi him thirty noUV 
Spartans, two thou«4nd of such as wire ticuly 
cnfrancluacd, and a body of sic thou»and con- 
federates, to carry the ivar into Asia. He f"'* 

It farthec in hi* intention to areoirjwny A^ 
iibus m thi* cipcdilion, that under h'< 
tion be might re MtaUish the forms ofgo«er^ 
ment consi«t«ng of ten penon*, which lirnwa 
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pent. "^Vhen there, Lj'Bander having made a 
di5Co>ery, that Spithndates the Persian had 
sufFcrod some oppressions from Phamabazus, 
gets a conference w ith him, and persuades him 
to revolt with his children, with his wealth, 
and about two hundred horse He placed the 
rest of his people and his effects jn Cj'ZJCiis, 
but set out himself on the journey, and con* 
dueled Spuhridates and bis son to Agesilaos. 
Agesihus, when he kneir the whole affair, 
was highly ple.ised, and immediately began his 
inquiries about the country and goiernroeni 
that belonged to Fharnabarus 

But when Tissaphernes, highly animated by 
the army that came down to his assistance ' 
from the king, declared w ar against him, unless 
he evacuated Asia, the rest of tbe confede. 
rates and even tbe Lacedamonians wI»o were 
there, betrayed great signs of de^eciion, as 
they judged the force at present with Agesi- 
laus was by no means a match for that of the 
king Agesilaus however, with a count*, 
nance exceeding cheerful ordered the arob'ta. 
asdors to acquaint Ti«sapberncs, that *' be liad 
high obligations to him, since by peijunng 
himself he bad got tbe gods for hu enemies, 
and had made them fnends to the Creeks. ** 
Immediately after tbis he issued out orders to 
his soldiers to get all things in readiness to take 
the lieM He gave notice aUo to tbe cities, by 
tvbich be must of necessity pass in the route to. 
wards Curia, to prepare their markets He sent 
farther to the lonians, and iEoUans, and Hel. 
lespontines to march up their quotas that were 
to serv e under him to Ephesus Tissaphernes, 
thereJorc, because Agesilaus had no horse, and 
Cana was not a country proper for them, and 
because he judged him exasperated personally 
against dimseiV ibr davmgr Avuivei? dwir, 
tually concluded that Ic would march into 
Cana to mm the place of his residence, lie 
therefore sent away all his infantry Into Cana, i 
but led his horse round into tbe plains of SIic. ' 
ender, accounting hioisclf able with lus bor«c j 
alone to trample the Grecians under foot before 
they could reach that part of the country in 
which cavalry could not act But AgeviUns | 
instead of taking tbe route of Cana, look in- 1 
Btantly one quite contrary, and marched fori 
Phrygia, lie reduced the cities on bis march, 
and by an Incursion so entirely unexpected, he 
took an infinite quantity of most valuable apod. 

Hitherto be ha<I seen no enemy at all But 
when he dre v near ylum, tbe horse in Us 
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ran rode up to an eminence, that they might 
lake a v lew of the country before them It ‘O 
happened that the horse of Phamabazus, com- 
manded by lUthines and Bancicus 1 is bastard, 
brother, in number about equal to tbe Grecians, 
had been detached by Phafnabazus, an 1 were 
ndmg up the same eminence that very moment 
Thus gettiig a view of and not distant from 
one another above four pletbrn,* each side at 
first made s halt The Grecian horse was drairn 
np four deep, like a body of foot , but the Bar* 
banans had formed tbeir ranks to no more 
than twelve men in front, but of a very great 
depth. After this holt, the Barbarians ad. 
vaiiced first to give the charge \Shcn tbe 
icngigcment was begun, whatever Grecian 
I struck an enemy, his spear brokt off short with 
Ithc hlovv but the Persians, \\lo«e weapon* 
Were made of less brittle malend-,* hod soon 
stain twelve men and two horses , and soon 
after the Grecians were put to flight Vet, a* 
Agc‘iUu$ was advancing with the I eavyjrmed 
to their relief, the Barbarians retreated in their 
turn, and one of the noble Persians is stain 
After this engagement betveen the hone, 
when Agenhut sacrificed next day for proceed* 
tng fonianli, the rietims nere mawsp/evotf* 
This pUinl} appearing, he turned off sad 
marched down to the tea.rovst Being no*’' 
convinced, that, unless he could procure a rtfSi* 
cieni body of hor<e, he should never be able W 
much down into the plmiw, lic resolved to 
procure them, that he might not 6c ohligf*! M 
make vvar like ft fugitive He therefore drew 
up a hst of the persons in all the adjacent dfics 
who could best ftlforil to ktrp horses. And 
having promised, that whoever contributed 
towards the cavalry cither «rfn» or an approvvd 

ihm«i«uvv rfvliravy /am* ,»«MOH.il >er- 

j vice, he made them exert ihcmsehcs with ■« 

, much activity as if each was seeking cut • 
to die in his own stead. 

But afterwards, so soon as It was spnrfi he 

drew them all in ft boily to rpbesin Anlh*^ 

resolving to exerevse hw troops, he prop^ 
rewards to the companies of he«ry.4fmpd *«h>« 
crerappearedin the finest condinon. arul to 
the squadron* of horse which should perf on 
their duty lest. 1 le slw propo.* d rewards 
the rorgefeer* and arrher*. to such as thou 
bevt behave in thetr rrsf'crtin- di,lif*. ” 
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consequence of this one might have seen all 
the places of exercise crowded with persons at 
their exercise, and the riding-schools with 
horsemen practising the manage, the darters 
also and archers exercising their parts *, in 
short, he made the whole city of Ephesus a 
fine spectacle indeed ; for the market-place was 
filled with arms of all sorts and horses for sale. 
The braziers, carpenters, smiths, curriers, and 
furbishers were all busy in preparing the instru- 
ments of battle, insomuch that you would ac- 
tually have judged that city to be the work- 
house of war. And it inspirited every spectator 
to see, beside all this, Agesilaus marching first, 
his soldiers following with garlands on their 
heads, when they came from their exercise and 
went to offer up their garlands to Diana. For 
wherever men worship the gods, perfect them- 
selves in martial exercise, and carefully practise 
obedience to their superiors, now is it possible 
that all things there should not be full of the 
warmest hope ? But thinking further, that a 
contempt of the enemy might invigorate his men 
the more for battle, he ordered the criers to sell 
such barbarians quite naked as were taken by 
their plundering parties. The soldiers therefore 
seeing them with skins exceeding white, because 
they never bad used themselves to strip, delicate 
also and plump in body, because they always 
travelled upon wheels, imagined there was no 
difference between fighting against such men 
and fighting against women. 

A whole year was now completely come 
round since Agesilaus sailed from Greece, so 
that the thirty Spartans in commission with 
Lysandcr departed for Sparta, and their suc- 
cessors with Herippidas were ready to succeed 
them. To Xeiiocles, one of the number, and 
to another person Agesilaus gave the command 
of the horse ; to Scytlies that of the heavy- 
armed who were newly enfranchised •, to He- 
ripp-’das the command of those who had served 
under Cyrus ; and to hligdoii the command of 
the troops belonging to the cities. And now 
ho gave out, that he would immediately march 
them by the shortest route into the strongest 
parts of the countiy, that from this consider- 
ation. they nii^iit best prepare their bodies and 
resolution too for action. Tissnphenies judged 
indeed, that he gave this out merely from a desire 
to deceive him again, but now undoubtedly be 
would break into Caria. His infantry there- 
fore, as before, he sent away into Caria, and 
posted bis horse in the plain of hltcaiider. 


Agesilaus told no falsehood at all ; but, exactly 
as he bad given out, immediately marched for 
the province of Sardis; and for three days pass- 
ing through a country quite clear of enemies, 
he got subsistence in abundance for all bis 
troops. But on the fourth day the enemy’s 
horse came in sight, and ^ their commander 
ordered the officer who took care of the baggage 
to pass the river Pactolus and encamp. And 
then, beholding the followers of the Greeks to 
be straggling about for plunder, they slew many 
of them. Agesilaus, perceiving this, ordered 
the horse to advance to their relief. On the 
other side, the Persians, when they saw the 
horse advancing, gathered close together, and 
drew up their whole numerous cavalry in order 
of battle. And here Agesilaus, knowing that 
the enemy had no foot at hand, whereas none 
of his own forces were absent, thought it a pro- 
per opportunity to engage if possible. Having 
sacrificed therefore, he immediately led the 
main body towards the horse wlio were drawn 
up to face him ; but he ordered some * heavy- 
armed Spartans of the fiivt military class to 
march up with the main body; and bade the 
targeteers advance at the same time running; 
and then he sent orders to the horse to charge 
the enemy, since himself and all the army were 
ready to support them. The Persians stood 
indeed the charge of his horse. But when at 
once every thing terrible was upon them they 
were forced to give way ; and some of them 
were immediately pushed into the river, whilst 
the rest fled outright. The Grecians pursue, 
and are masters of their camp. And now the 
targeteers, as it is likely-they should, were gone 
off to plunder. But Agesilaus, inclosing friend 
and foe, encamped round about them in a cir- 
cle. A vast quantity of booty was taken by 
him on this occasion, which he found to be in 
value above seventy talents.® The camels also 
were taken at this time, wliich Agesilaus 
brought afterwards into Greece. 

At the time this battle was fought, Tissa- 
pherncs happened to be at Sardis : for which 
reason be was accused by the Persians, as one 
who had betrayed them all to the enemy. But 
the king of Persia, conscious himself that the 
bad state of his affairs was owing entirely to 
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Tissaplieroes, sent Tjtfaraiisles doirn, end cats 
oST Ills head 

^Vhcn Tithraustes had executed U»s Older, 
he sends ambassadors to .4gesilaus, ^\ho said 
— “ The author, Agesilaus, of the present war 
between you and us, hath received his punisK. 
ment But the king now insists that you re- 
turn back to Greece, and that the cities in Asia, 
contumuig to govern themsehes bytheiroun 
Ian s, shall pay to hurt the tnbute they formeriy 
paid ” Agesilaus replied, that " he would set- 
tle nothing nithout instructions from the ma- | 
gistrates of Sparta " Tithraustcs rejoined. 
But till you can know their pleasure, quit 
these parts and make ivar upon Phamalnzus, 
since I myself ha\e amply avenged you on your 
enemy here ” Agesilaus ansuered, "As I 
shall be some time on my march ibiiher, yoo 
must pay for the supply of my army *' Ac- 
cordingly Tithraustcs gives him thuty talents,' 
on receipt of which he proceeded toirards 
Phrygia, in quest of Phamabazus ! 

Being now on hts march and m the plain 
beyond Cyme, an express from the magistrates 
of Sparta comes to him with nn order, "to 
take the fleet under his mm command, and to 
appoint whom be pleased to be admiral of it,” 
Tbe Lacedsmonians acted thus from these 
considerstions, that >f he nas commander of 
loth, the land army would act more firmly Ic- 
esuse of their union with the fleet, ami the 
fleet would act more flrtnly by the sight of the 
Und-ormy ready to support them whenever it 
was needful IFbcn Agesilaus liad received 
this authority, he immediately circulated orders 
to the cities in (he islands and on the sea- 
coast to build triremes, the number to be left 
to the discretion of each city Accordingly, 
ndout one fiunrfrea’a^u’^^venly^Tew ones tvenr 
built, partly at the public determination of| 
those cities, and partly by tbe aeal of pniutc, 
persons who studied to oblige him Ife then 
appointed Pisaiider, his wife’s brother, !o be 
admiral, a man desirous to signalize biroself, 
and of great natural abilities, but of small r*- 
pcncncc l« naval matters. Pi»8nder accord, 
ingly departed to take care of the fleet, nbtUt 
Agesilaus, ronimuiMg las first design, procerJed 
1« hi4 march against Phrygia 

V 111 themeantime Titbraustes,whojudgeil 
It plain that ^^getilaus ho/l a real contempt for 
the power of hu master, and had no manner of 
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intention to go out of Asia, but on the con. 
Wary entertained high hopes of demolishing 
the king j— Tithraustcs, I «ay, after balancing 
about tbe measures he should take, sends into 
Greece Timocrates tbe Bbodim lie furnished 
him with gold to the viiliie of fifty talents,* and 
instructed him to distribute the money amongst 
' tbe leading men in (he several states, after 
procuring from them the strongest engagements 
(bat they would make war upon the Lacedjv- 
tnonians Timocrates, when amicd, distn. 
butea hw gold, at Tbebes to Androclides and 
Istnciim and Galaiudorus, at Corinth to Ti 
roolsus and Pblyantbrs, at Ai^os to Cydon 
and bis faction. The Athenians, cicn wuh- 
out getting any share of tbe money, w ere ready 
for a war, and judged they ought to be princi- 
pals IQ it. The persons w ho had rcccii cd their 
shares, b^n the outcry against the Lscedamo- 
nians in their oim scieral commimities ll*hen 

I they had once raised in these a hatred against 
tbe Lacedrmoman*, they next drew the pnnci- 
pal states of Greece into their scheme But 
i tbe leading men at Thebes, being well a«jiirrd 
(bat unless somebody began the rupture the 
Lacedxmonians would never brisk the peace 
with their allies, persuade the Locnans of 
Opus to levy contnbmlons on a certain distnet, 
about which there was s contrormr betwern 
them and the Phocians, judging llut upon tVis 
protoesljon the rhocians would break udo 
Locris They were not deciirodj for the 
Phoci3i« breaking immediately into Locn*, 
carried off a booty of many times the rjJur 
Atidroclides therefore and In* jortysoon ,>cr 
siudrd the Thebans to assui the Ix>iTian». 
since (be Phocians had actually Iciicd war, not 
upon a di«lrict that was in di«pule, but on 
ioiWAtftalt tthfi* wwiWinC^ndy.w.CsviniUHjo 
and alliance with them And when the Tic- 
bans by waj of rrlahalion, bad broke irta 
Thoeis and laid the country wavfe, tie 
cims send amba«s4ilors in all baste to Isi«^ 
toon, and demanded asvHtanco, reprc'cntii g tlit 
“ibcy bad not liegun the war, but tai srted 
against tht l.orrians in irlf drfencr." Tie 
t^accikcmonians caii„lt with pb-a»iirr st » 
i pretext to make war upon the Thclan*. faw’V 
jiorg been imtatcl agsimt (hem for llrir d'* 

, tcntiow at IVcclra of t! e tenth d le to 
and f«»’(heirref«»al to mareh with thrm sca’i'*j 
the rmu* They amiwd tUm firlcr « 
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persuading the Corinthians too, not to accom- 
pany them on that occasion. They also re- 
called to remembrance, bow they would not 
permit Agesilaus to sacrifice at Aulis, and 
threw the victims actually sacrificed i’rom off 
the altar, and that none of them were serring 
at this time under Agesilaus in Asia. They 
judged the present, therefore, a fine oppor- 
tunity to march an army against them, and 
put a stop to their insolent behaviour; for 
matters went well in Asia under the com- 
mand of Agesilaus', and they bad no war at 
present upon their hands in Greece. These 
being the general sentiments of the Lace- 
dtemonians, the ephori proclaimed a foreign 
expedition. But first they sent Lysander to 
the Phocians, and ordered him to conduct the 
Phociaris with all their strength, and the 
Oeteans and the Heradeots and the IMelien- 
sians and iBnianians to Haliartus. Pausanias, 
who was to command the army, agreed to be 
there on a certain day with the Lacedajmonians, 
and the rest of the Peloponnesian confederates. 
Lysander truly obeyed all his orders, and, what 
is more, procured the revolt of the Orchomeni- 
ans from the Thebans. But Pausanias, after 
completing the solemn sacrifices, lingered for 
a time at Tegea, sending out the persons who 
were to command the confederate quotas, and 
waiting the coming up of the troops from the 
neighbouring cities. . 

When now it was clear to the Thebans that 
the Lacedtemonians would soon march into 
their coimtry, they sent ambassadors to Athens, 
who spoke as follows ; 

“ You have, Athenians, complaints against 
us, as men who made proposals to ruin you, in 
the close of the late war : but ye have no man- 
ner of reason for such complaints. These 
proposals were not issued by the people of* 
Thebes ; they were merely the declamtion of 
one single Theban, who assisted then at the 
consultations of the confederates. But when 
■ the Lacedaemonians solicited us to march with 
them against the Piraeus, the whole state un- 
animously joined in a refusal. It is principally 
therefore on your account that the Lacedaemon- 
ians now are exasperated against us ; and it is 
natural for us to esteem it incumbent upon you 
to assist our state against them. 

“ Nay, we have much stronger reasons for 
insisting, that so many of you as were of the 
party in the city should march cheerfully now 
against the Lacedaemonians. For, after setting 


up on oligarchy here, nnd throwing you into 
enmity with the people, hither they marched 
with a numerous force, pretending themselves 
your confederates, nnd then delivered you up 
to the people. So far as Laccdtcmonians 
could do it, you were utterly undone ; it was 
your own people here assembled that saved 
you. 

“ We know, moreover, Athenians, we know 
it well, how desirous you are again to recover 
that empire, of which you were formerly pos- 
sessed. And what more probable method to 
accomplish this desire, than in person to suc- 
cour those whom your enemies oppress ? Those 
enemies, it is true, give law to numerous states. 
But suffer not yourselves to be awed by this 
consideration, which rather abounds in motives 
to courage and resolution. Your own recol- 
lection will inform you, that the number of 
your enemies was always the greatest wlien 
your rule was most enlarged. So long indeed 
as no favourable opportunities offered for re- 
volt, people concealed the enmity they bore 
you; but no sooner had the Lacedasmonians 
set up for leaders, than they openly showed 
what they thought of you: and at present 
would but we Thebans nnd you Athenians 
appear together in arms against the Lnceda;- 
monians, be assured that many who hate them 
will openly declare it. 

“ Reflect within yourselves, and you will con- 
fess the truth of what we are alleging IVhat 

people in Greece continues at present well af- 
fected to them ? Have not the Argives been 
from time immemorial their irreconcileable 
foes ? Even the Eleans, deprived by them as 
they now have been of a large territory and its 
cities, are added to the number of their ene- 
mies. And why should we mention the Cor- 
inthians and Arcadians and Achsans ? who, so 
long as the war was carrying on against you, 
were earnestly solicited by them, and were ad- 
mitted to a share of every hardship, of every 
danger, and of every expense ; and yet, when 
the Lacedsemoniaiis had carried all their points, 
in what dominion, what honour, what wealth, 
were they suffered to partake ? Nay, so haugh- 
ty are they grown, . that they send out their 
very slaves to be governors over tbeir friends ; 
and, in the height of tbeir good fortune, have 
declared themselves lords over tbeir free con- 
federates. Nay farther, it is manifest to all, 
how grossly they have deluded ’ very pea-~^ 
pie whom they seduced to . 
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Hncc, instead of giving them liberty, they have 
doubled their portion of slavery upon them 
For they are tyrannized over by the governors 
whom these Lacedcemonians send them, and by 
the committees of ten, which Lysander hath 
< stabhshed in every city Nay, even the mon- 
arch of Asia, \^ho principally enabled them to 
get the better over you— what better treatment 
doth he now receivt, than if he had joined with 
you to ivar them down ? 

“ Is It not therefore quite reasonable to ima- I 
gine, that would you but set yourselves at the j 
bead of those who were so manifestly aggrieved, 
you may again become a much greater people 
than ever you were m former times? For, I 
dunng the former interval of your power, the j 
sea was the only element in which you dis- I 
played it Sut now you will be leaders of all, 
of us, of the Peloponnesians too, and of those 
who were subjected to you before, and of the 
(king himself possessed of the amplest share of 
power In regard to us, you yourselves well 
Icnow, how veiy valuable confederates we 
proved to them But now, we want no mo- 
tive to join you wiiU higher alacrity and more 
elTectual atrength than we then joined the Ia- 
cedemonuns. For we shall unite our aid on 
this occasion, not in behalf of the inhabitants 
of tbe Isles or the inhabitants of Syracuse, not 
111 behalf of remote people as we did at that 
time, but in behalf of our ownselves, so gnev- 
ously Injured as we have been. 

“ There is one truth more, of which you 
ought to rest well assured, that the luvenous 
appetite after power in tbe liacedwmonmns 
may much easier be demolished than the power 
you once enjoyed Vou then were a maritiroc 
power, and could awe the mo«t reluctant slates 
fhe Lacedemonians, though a mere handful 
of men, are greedily assuming power over peo- ' 
pie many times more numerous tian, and fir i 
arms not one jot infenor to thetnseli es | 

" These considerations thenfore ire Jay be- , 
fore you, and rest perfectly com meed, Atbe- I 
nuns, that it Is our firm persuasion we are Jn- , 
viling you now to do greater services to Athens j 
than to Thebea." 

With these words the Theban ambassador 
put ui end to his discourse 

A very Urge number of Athenians spohe 
afterwards In their favour, and it was unani- 
mously decreed to aid the Thebans. Tbrasy- 
bulus presented the decree by way of answer, 
tn which it was expressly recited, that " t&oogh 
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thfr Pineus was not yet restored to a state of 
defence, they would however run all hazards to 
return greater services than they had themselres 
received — Tou Thebans,” he then added, “did 
notjom your arms against us, hut we Athe- 
nians wili fight along with you against the La 
ccd»monians, in case they invade you " The 
Thebans therefore departing got ready all the 
I means of their defence, and the Athenians were 
making preparations for their succour 
The I^acedsmontans lost no more time, for 
Pausantss their king marched info Bccotia at 
the head of the troops of Sparta and the troops 
of Pelopoonesus , the Conothians were the 
only people who did not attend. Lysander. 
honeier, at the head of the troops from Pho- 
CIS and Orchomenus and the adjacent cities 
had airivedat Ilabartus before P&asaniat And 
when arrived, he could not bear to wait mac. 
lively till the haceixmonian army came up, 
but With the force he already bad he march^ 
up to the walls of the JfsJiartisns. At first he 
persuaded them to revolt from the Thebans, 
and declare themselves free and independent i 
but when some of the Thetuns, who were 
Within tbe Walls, hindered them from malting 
any such dccbration, he made an issault upon 
tbe wall The Thebans bearing this set fos 
ward, heavy armed and horse, with all speed (o 
Its succour How tbe fact really was, wbeiber 
they suddenly fell upon Lysander, or wbrthrr, 
aware of ibeir approach, be slighted them from 
a confidence of victory, it still uncettaia. 
Thus much only is clear, that a battle v»*s 
fought under the walla, and a trophy was 
♦rmed al the gate of lUharta*. And no 
sooner was Lysander shun, than his troops fed 
j atray to tbe mountain, and tbe Thebans fob 
'(owed resolutc'y In pursuit The punurn 
[ weiv How on the ascent of the mountain, and 
^ bad pushed forwards into the strait and nsnow 
pass, wben the betry-armed faced itiddrrJy 
' about, and poured Ibcir javelins wllb goo-l efret 
upon them ^\hen two or three of the fo«. 
most were dropped, they rolled down yrtst 
stones along tbe declivity wpon the rest, and kept 
I plj-u^ at them with great aUenty, so th*t lh« 
Tbcl^t are dnren quite down the hiU. sni 
more than two bundrrf of them pcnslw This 
day therefore the Thebans were di*pir 
reckoning they had suffered wwh 

they had made the enemy 
However, on fie morrow, when tiey Wwe 
the rfcoeuhifcad icaiclcd offin the 
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the rest of the confederates were departed to 
their several homes, they conceived a much 
higher opinion of their late success. But when 
again Pausanias appeared in sight afthe head 
of the Lacediemonian army, they thought them- 
selves once more in very imminent danger, and 
it was said there was a deep silence and much 
dejection among the troops. Yet when, upon 
the arrival of the Athenians the day after, and 
their junction with them, Pausanias came no 
nearer and no battle ensued, the Thebans be- 
gan to be much higher in spirit than ever. 
Pausanias, it is true, had called a council of his 
general officers and captains, and demanded 
their opinions, “whether he should give the 
enemy battle, or fetch off Lysauder and those 
who were killed mth him under truce.” 
For Pausanias and the other Lnceda:monians 
who were in authority reasoned mth themselves 
that X/ysander was actually slain, that the army 
under his command was defeated and dispersed, 
that the Corinthians had flatly refused to join 
them, and the troops now in the army served 
plainly against their inclinations ; the cavalry 
also were taken into their account; that of 
the enemy was numerous ; their own was very 
small : the dead moreover were lying under 
the walls of Haliartus : so that, should they 
get a victory, they could not easily fetch them 


off because of the defendants upon the turrets. 
Upon all these considerations, they judged it 
most advisable to demand a tnice for fetching 
off their dead. The Thebans answered, that 
“ they would not restore the dead, unless the 
enemy evacuated the country.” They received 
this condition with pleasure, and fetching off 
their dead marched out of Bmotia. But after 
such things' had passed, the Lacedajmonians 
march away with minds sadly dejected, and the 
Thebans with all the marks of insolence. If 
any one of the enemy straggled ’the least into 
the inclosures, they drove them out again with 
blows into the high road. 

In this manner the expedition of the Lace- 
daimonians was brought to a conclusion. Puu- 
sanias however, upon his retimn to Sparta, was 
summoned to a trial for bis life. He was ac- 
cused in fonn, for not marching up to Haliartus 
so soon as Lysander, though they bad jointly 
agreed on a day for their junction, for demand- 
ing a truce to fetch off their dead when he 
ought to have endeavoured to recover them by 
a battle, and for letting the people of Athens 
escape him formerly when he had got them fast 
in the Pincus. Upon the whole, ns he did not 
appear at bis trial, he was condemned to die. 
He fled indeed to Tegea, and died there of sick- 
ness. These things were done in Greece. 
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I. Agesilaus, who about autumn reached the 
Phrygia of Pharnahazus, put the country to 
fire and sword, and possessed himself of the 
cities either by siege or voluntary surrender. 
But Spithridates telling him that “ if he would 
go along with him into Paphlagonia, he would 
persuade the king of the Paphlagonians to a 
conference with him, and make him bis con- 
federate,” he readily went with him, having 
long been desirous to procure the revolt of this 
nation from the king. And when he was ar- 
rived in Paphlagonia, Cotys came to him and 
agreed to a confederacy; for he had already 
refused to obey a summons sent him by, the 
king. And, at the persuasion of Spithridates, 
he left with Agesilaus a thousand horse and 
two thousand targeteers. 

Agesilaus, esteeming himself highly obliged 
to Spithridates for this good service, said to 
him, “ tell me, Spithridates, would not you 
give your daughter to Cotys ?” “ With much 

more pleasure,” he replied, “ than Cotys would 
receive her from me, an exile as I am, whilst 
he is a mighty king and of large dominions.” 
This was all that was said at that time about 
the match. But when Cotys was about de- 
parting, he waited upon Agesilaus to take his 
leave. The thirty Spartans were present ; 
Spithridates had purposely been sent out of 
the way ; when Agesilaus began thus to open 
the affair: “Tell me, Cotys, (said he) is 
Spithridates a man of noble birth ?” He re- 
plied, “ No Persian is more nobly born.” 
“ You have seen his son, (said he) who is a 
very handsome youth ?” “ Beyond all doubt 

he is ; I supped last night iii his company.’’ 
“ They tell me he hath a daughter, who is 
much handsomer.” “ Oh heavens ! (replied 
Cotys) she is a beauty indeed.” “ Cotys, (said_ 


he) you are now my friend ; I regard you as 
such, and must advise you to marry this lady. 
She is e.xcecdingly beautiful, than which, what 
can be sweeter to a man ? She is the daughter 
of a man of the highest nobility, and so exten- 
sive a power, that in return to the wrongs 
Pharnahazus hath done him, he hath taken 
such ample revenge, as to force him to be a 
fugitive from all his dominions, as yourself can 
witness. And rest convinced, that as he 
knows how to avenge himself upon an enemy, 
so he knows ns well how to serve his friend. 
And be farther assured, that if this match be 
completed, you not only gain a relation in 
Spithridates, but in me also, and all the Lace- 
demonians, and consequently, (as we are the 
head of Greece,) in all Greece itself. Nay, in 
case you comply, what man can ever marry 
with so much pomp as yourself? What bride 
can ever be conducted home with so many 
horsemen, so many targeteers, and so many 
heavy-armed, as shall conduct yours home to 
you?” Here Cotys demanded, whether he 
made this proposal with the privity of Spith- 
ridates ? “I call the gods to witness (said 
he) that he gave me no orders to mention 
it to you. But I can say for myself, that 
though I rejoice above measure when I punish 
an enemy, yet methinks I receive much more 
abundant pleasure when I find out any good 
for my friends.” “ Why therefore (replied 
Cotys) did you not ask him whether he ap- 
proves the match ?” - “ Go you there, Herip- 
pidas, (said Agesilaus) and persuade him to 
give us his consent.” Herippidas and his 
colleagues rose up and went on their commis-. 
sion. But as their stay was long, “ Are you 
wiling, Cotys, (said Agesilaus) that we send 
for him ourselves ?” He replied, “ with all my 
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heart 8 for I am convinced, you bai e mote in at Caue, a large village about a ‘ hundred and 
euence over him than aU the rest of mankind." sixty stadia off. and sends this intelhgenee im. 
And upon this Agesilaus sent for SpWhndatcs mediately to Henppidas Henppidas, always 
and the others On their approach, Henppi- eager to distinguish himself 6 y some grand es- 
das said, “what need Agesilaus to repeat to pipit, requests of Agesilaus two tbouiand 
you all that hath passed between us ? For in horse, an equal number of taigetecrs, the 
short Spithndates says he lull consent with horsemen farther belonpng to Spithndates and 
pleasure to whatever you please to propose.- the PapbUgonians, and so many of the Greeks 
“ It IS therefore my pleasure,” sud Agesilaus, as he could persuade to go with him Agesu 
‘ that you Spithndates give your daughter to laus having complied uilh his request, he be. 
Cotys, and that you Cotys accept her, and gan his sacrifices , and the wcUms appearing 
heaven bless the match 1 We cannot indeed fkiourabic in the eienmg, be sacnfaccd no 
before spring bring the lady home by land • more He then issued his orders for the 
Cotys cned out, “ But, by heaven, Agesilaus, troops to be ready after supper in the front of 
if you are willing, she may be sent immediate- the camp It ivas nmv dark, and half the 
lybysea.’ And now hawnggiien their hands number were not come out, but reflecting, 
to one another to ratify the contract, they that if he gave up the affair, the rest of the 
dismissed Cotys Agesilaus^ as he knew Thirty wpiJi sad)^ ^ijcide bim, he marrbed 
his ei^emess, ^vilhout loss of time com- away «ith what force he got and, falling in 
manded a trireme to be manned, and ordered hybreakofdayupontbecampofrbanubazus 
Callus the Lacedxroonian to carry the Udy to many of the hiysians, w ho were then upon the 
him guard, were slam, the enemy took to their 

In the meanume he marched himself to heels, the ^mp is taken, with a great quatilily 
Dascybuo, where was the palace of Phaiua- of plate and the whole field equipage of TLar- 
bazus, surrounded with a number of vUlagcs, nal^,, w,ti, jte of nil the baggage 

all of them large and abundantly stored with and th« carnages, with the bcaaU that drew 
the necessanes of life. There tvaa exceUem them For as rhamabaus In eonttsnl 
hunung, both m the parks that were paled fear of suynng too long In t place, lest he 
about and iif the open fieldi, Amer, full of should be surrounded and blocked vp, S7 
all sorts of fish, flowed round the whole spot th!ai»-l,ke,hc was forever changing bis pouad, 
of ground} and birds were everyivbere to be and roost cauUously coneraling bis enewnp- 
^ found for those who could fowl. It was here mails But when the rsphlagonians tnd 
that Agesilaus passed the wnnlcr, hoving sup- Spithndates brought in the booty they bad 
plies at hand for hu army, or fetching them m taken, Henppidas, who bad posted b s oBccrt 
by his foraging parties Gut as once the aol- for the purpo«e. took every thing away from 
diers were fetching in necessanes lu a very Spithndates and the Psphlsgonuns, in order 
cnrelcss and unguarded manner, since hitherto to cnlaip. the booty be bimielf should deliver 
they had met with no interruption, Pbamaba- m to tl>e commiuioners of sale Treated in 
rus, who bad with him two chanots armed this manner, they could not brook ft; Imt av 
with scythes, and about four hundred horse, men who had been Injured and dngra^, they 
foil suddenly amongst them as they w ere dis- packed up ibeif baggage and went off by night 
persed about the plains The Greaans, when to Sardts, to offer the/rscmcc to 
they saw him tiding up, ran together in a body fidait of a good rteeption from him, as be feo 
to the number of seven hundred. He lost no had revolitd from and wis making tvsr vpoo 
time, hat setting hi» ehmota in the front, and the king Agesilaus ltx)k nothing to b«rt 
posting himself behind with his hone, ordered during Ihw expedition so much a* tiu* dewf 
them to drive full upon the enemy Jvosooik turn of Spithndates, and ^frgabyiu» and ti* 
cr was that body broken by the fury of tbe rapbtagomans 

chariots than his horsemen instantly demolish- But there was ooe -dpollophsnes of 
cd about one hundred of the Creekv The nw, who had an bospiuhle comwxlcm ©f kse? 
rest fled away to AgestUus, for he was near at standing wub 1 ‘larnahaius, and at this C*' 
band with the beary-anned. had the same eonnexfon with Ager--^’^ 

The tl ird or fourth day after this, Spubn- — ~ 

dales discovtm tl^t rhamahiaua was encamped . 
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This man therefore told Agesilaus, that i 
he thought -he could bring Pharnahazus I 
to a conference with him about a peace, i 
And when Agesilaus, listening to him, pledged 
his right hand and granted a truce, he soon 
fa rought Phaniabazus to the place agreed on. 
Agesilaus truly and his thirty Spartans were 
lying down upon the grass, and waiting for 
him. At length Pharnahazus appeared, dressed 
up in a most sumptuous attire. His servants 
spread the carpets, on which the Persians scat 
themselves softly down before Phamabazus, 
who seeing the mean figure that Agesilgus 
made, became ashamed to indulge himself in 
his usual manner j in his finery therefore he 
threw himself down on the bare ground. In 
the first place, they gave one another a short 
verbal greeting. Pharnahazus then offering 
his right hand, Agesilaus in return held out his 
own. This done, Pharnahazus thus began the 
conference, for he was the elder man. 

“ To you, Agesilaus, and to all you Lacedae- 
monians here present, I address myself. I was 
a firm friend and confederate to you, when you 
warred with the Athenians, I furnished you 
with money, and at sea I strengthened your 
fleet. But by land I fought on horseback in 
company with j'ou, and drove your enemies in- 
to the sea. And no one person amongst you 
can upbraid me with ever acting a double part 
with you, as Tissaphernes did, either in word 
or deed. Such I have been towards you, and 
such treatment in return I have received from 
you, that in all my dominions at present I 
cannot get one meal’s meat, unless like a dog 
I pick up the scraps you have left behind you. 
As to all the fine houses, and the parks well 
stocked with cattle and with timber, that my 
father left me, and which formerly rejoiced my 
heart, I see them all destroyed by fire and 
sword. I cannot think these proceedings to 
be either just or pious ; but I beg to learn 
from you whether such should be the actions 
of men who know how to be grateful ?” 

In this manner Pharnahazus spoke. The 
Thirty Spartans to a man were quite out of 
countenance, and kept a dead silence. But 
after some pause Agesilaus replied as follows : 

“ I imagine, Phamabazus, you cannot be ig- 
norant, that in the cities of Greece it is usual 
for men to connect themselves together by the 
ties of hospitality. But yet those very per- 
sons, when the states of which they are mem- 
bers are at war, adhere to their own country, 


and make war on their hos])itable friends'; nay, 
sometimes it happens, that in the field they 
kill one another. In like manner Ave are now 
at war with your king, and are obliged to exe- 
cute all hostilities against whatever belongs to 
him. In regard to yourself, there is nothing 
we so much desire as to have you for our 
friend ; but even I myself would scorn to ad- 
A'ise you to make a bare exchange, and merely 
to take us for your masters instead of the king. 
But you have it in your power, by joining with 
us, to live henceforth in ample enjoyment of 
all that belongs to you, without adoring a fel- 
low-creature, or acknowledging any master at 
all. For my own part, I reckon freedom to be 
of greater value than all the riches in the 
world. -And yet I am far from inviting you 
to be free and at the same time poor ; but, by 
accepting our service as confederates, to en- 
large for the future not the dominions of the 
king but your own, and oblige those who are 
noAv your fellow-slaves to be subjects to your- 
self. And if at one and the same time you 
become both free and rich, what more Avill you 
need to make you completely happy ?" 

“ I shall therefore tell you frankly,” said 
Pharnahazus, “what it is I intend to do." 

“ Spoken like a man of honour." 

“ It is my full resolution," Phamabazus 
went on, “ in case the king sends another per- 
son to take my place and lord it over me, to be 
a friend and ally to you. But then, in case he 
continues me in the command, I shall by the 
laws of honour be bound, and am determined, 
I declare it before you all, to make Avar upon 
you to the utmost of my power.” 

Agesilaus, hearing this, caught him by the 
hand, and said, / 

“ I Avish, most generous of men, that you 
Avere a friend to us. But of one thing you may 
rest assured, 1 Avill march out of your country 
as fast as I can ; and for the time to come, so 
long as the Avar continues, Avhilst Ave have an- 
other person to attack, Ave Avill give no moles- 
tation to thee or thine.” 

These Avords being spoken, they ended the 
conference; and Pharnahazus, mounting on 
horseback, rode aAvay. But his son by Para- 
pite, a handsome youth, lingered behind, and 
running up to him, cried out — “ O Agesilaus ! 

I take thee for my'hospitable friend.” “ I ac- 
cept you as such,” he replied. “ Remember 
me, therefore,” said the . and imr'''*^^ely 
gaA'e the javelin in l-‘ ‘ ' 
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«-as, to Agesilaus He received it, and 
off the trappmgs from the horse of Haas the 
pointer, he ga>e them m return The youth, 
now leaping upon ks horse, rode after his fe- 
ther And aftenvards, \7hen, dhnng the ab- 
sence of Pbarnabazus, another brother took 
Bwajr his provinces from this son by Parapite, 
and drove km into exile, Agesilaus showed 
km all possible kindness, and particularly 
exerted kmself so much m the favour of an 
Athenian, the son of Evalces, who vvas loved 
by this youth, that be got him admittance into 
the Stadium at Olympia, though he was too 
tall for the rest of the lads 

Agesilaus, however, pursuant to his pro- 
mise marched immediately out of the territory 
of Pbarnabazus, and the spring by tks tune 
was drawing on But when he was arrived in 
the plains of Thebe, he encamped near the 
temple of Astynnian Diana, and there collect- 
ed from all quarters a very large reinforcement 
to ks army He was preparing now to pene- 
trate as far as possible into the country, judg 
jng, that whatever nations be should leave lie 
hind km, would all, without exception, revolt 
from the king Such at this time were the 
employments of Agesilaus. 

But the Lacedaemonians, when once con 
vinced that money was come over into Greece, 
and that the greatest states were cahaUiiig to- 
gether for vrar, thought themselves in immi- 
nent danger, and judged it necessary to take 
the field Accordingly they set about their 
preparations, and without loss of time des- 
patch Epicydides to Agesilaus He, on his 
arrival, reported to him the present situation of 
Greece, and that “the state commands him 
Math ks avlxnflst jyieed to succour bn county " 
Agesilaus, when he heard this was sadly cha- 
princd, recollecting of what honours and hopes 
k was going to he deprived “ Calling how- 
ever the confederates together, he communi- 
cated to them the orders bo had tcceircd from 


1 Arrordlnfftoriotwh.fcetian't^WTwrto***®*** 
TphoH M followflh t *• to 

Vbx VV» have (ylxloed a Ur{« part «f Atu, 
eriTm tb« lluVa'Luw k*for* nS ai^ Ui»a a jrrat 
auntitv uf sriD* fo loala. Hot tine* joti crirr (Bf re 
lura br • d*r |<trST«<t. t f^law IhU bitrf , and (ball at 
amt afrit* b«rarc It. for 1 am la itomatai not 
far mjtf* f bat for mj roaetry ajwi atU** aoJ Iften » 
roteoiaad-t rsenmandrth la th« rt/tbitul naesfr, itb*n 
(m t« i«Vn>tt4l*« l<. tlui hwt aod tb* «sborl, or wliat. ' 
rirr meUtratr, a,r •oprvia* lii bU r»«atfy ** ptU' 
UrA*t dpoMlW**- 
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Sparta, and told them, “ be was indispensaNy 
obliged to succour his country If affairs turn 
out well at home, jou may depend upon it, my 
fnends and confederates, I will not forget you, 
but will he here again amongst you, to accom- 
plish all your wishes At hearing km Ulk 
thus many tears were shed , and it was ucan! 
mousl) resolved to accompany Agesiliustotl-e 
aid of Sparta, and if affairs turned out well m 
Greece, to rcconduct km back into Asia. And 
in. fact they were getting all things in readme** 
to bear km company 

Agesilaus left Euxenus behind to cottimaml 
in Asia, and assigned him no less than four 
thousand men for gamsons, that he might he 
enabled to keep tbe cities fast In tbeir ohc 
dteiicc But observing that the soldiers were 
miiLh more inclined to stay where they were 
than to march against Grecians, and yet Wilbn| 
to take as many as possible and tbe best of 
them too along with him, he proposed to giro 
pnzes to the city which sent in the choicest 
body of men, to the consmanders of hired 
troops who atteoded the expedition with tfaeir 
party roo*t completely anned, and tbe same ia 
regard to tbe heavy umed ami the aicben and 
tbe targeterrr He also declared to the com* 
manders of hor*e, that be w ould give prizes xo 
such of them as brougl t in their sqiadrtm !«» 
mounted and hc«t accoutred. He said the de- 
cision should be made m the Chersonesu* so 
soon as they bad passed over from Asa into 
Europe, tbot all of them might be wxll coo- 
Tincci that they who served in this eipcd Ho«i 
must need* undergo a very accurate rcTicw 
Tbe prizes were chiefly arms of the mo* t beso- 
tiful make, as well for bcavy-arnied as horro- 
men TIm® were also crowns of poli. Tie 
value of them upon the whole amounted to not 
less than four lalcuis.* By submitting k 
truth to such an exjiensc, arms of tbe grcaie** 
value were ptovidrf for this expedition aiJ 
ao soon as be bad crossed the Hellespont, l^* 
judges were appointed , of the iaeedoroo. 
nun*, Menascus and llcnppulas and Or^{^ 
pus, of the confederates, one of every eifvi 
and Agesilaus, after be had Cnlsbed the di* ^ 
buiMm of the pnscs, began W» ms/rb. ^ t*k 
ibe same road a* .\srxcs took fotmeriy >»>♦* 
be Invailed Crecce. , 

In the mcaftlltne the ephotl protlumeJ • * 

: reign expeiluion t and, a* Afesipotis •»» y« 
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minor, tbc Mnlc onUTcd Ari'tOiU'om^. who 
Otis ft rclntion nnd pinrdian to tbo ymini:: kint:, 
lo command the nnny. When the Lan-dt'mo- 
ninns had taken tlie Judd, the enemy, who wene 
now paihcrcd in n body, nssemhled together in 
consnltntion how, tvitli the be.-t ndwtntnce, to 
bring on n battle. Timolans of Contith on 
this oerftsion s.aid thus : 

“ It is my opinion, cotifedenvtes, that the 
course of the Lnccd.-itnonian affairs very much 
resembles the ronrso of rivers ; for ji\eis ni ar 
their sources nrc never l.irge, mid an' ca<y to 
he passed. But then the farther they run. 
other rivers, hy linvim: etn]>tied theniscUes in- 
to them, increase the dejuh and impetuosity of 
the current. It is just so with the I/uvd:e. 
TOWivlftUs. When they fitst couw emt into the 
field, they are alone ; hut taking in on their 
route the other states, their nuiuhers nrc en- 
larged, nnd they ari' h.arder to he resisteil. I 
see ngain, that sueh ii« have n mind to destroy 
vrasjis, in cft«c they .attempt to hurt thdii when 
they nrc conic out of their nest, are gtictously 
.<lung for their pains ; hut if they fue them 
when they are (dl within their nest, they stiff, r 
ro lninii,and demolish the was]is. It is there- 
fore my judgment, that wc should reilect on 
tlic'c point.s, nnd fight the Laecda-monians in 
Sparta itself, winch would indeed he best ; but 
if that cannot be, as near to Sparta ns po-sL 
bic.” 

As Timolaiis was judged lo advise them 
well, they unanimously resolved to follow his 
advice. But whilst they were settling the 
points of command, and agreeing together in 
what depth to draw up the whole of their anny, 
lest if tlic several st.ates drew up their files too 
deep, the enemy might have it in their power 
to surround them — wliilst, I .say, they were 
settling these points, the Lncediemoniaiis, who 
had been joined by the Tcgcaris and itlantinc- 
ans, were advancing along the coast. The 
enemy marching about the same time, tlie 
Corintliiaiis nnd all on tbeir side were now at 
Nemea, and the Lacedemonians and confede- 
rates at Sicyon. As the Inttcr had forced 
their way by the pass of Epicccea, the liglit- 
armed of the enemy had at first terribly annoy- 
ed them, by darting and shooting at them from 
the eminences ; but when they came down 
again to the sea, they continued their march 
along the plains, putting the country to fire 
and sword. The enemy at length drew near 
and encamped, having a rivulet in their front. 


The Lnci'.l.s.monimis Mill mlvmicliig wrri' now 
hut *tcn stndia distmit Irom the enemy; halt- 
ing therefore, nml cmwmpinr', Xlu y remained 
quiet ; nnd 1 will now rcekon up the mnnhors 
on cither side. 

There were now ns<emliled, of the Laecd.v- 
inonirtiK, to thvnmomit of six thousand lie.asv- 
nmied : of the Blcans and Triphjlliniis nud 
-Acroriatis nml l,'.isiv>nians, nrnrly three thoii- 
•-.ind ; liftccn hundred of the Sieyoiiiatis ; mol 
the niimher of Mjiitlniirimis, Trareni.m*, 1 b r- 
mioiii.nns, mid Unliensi.ins was not h<s jhaii 
three thomMid. Beside these, there were 
nhoiit six hiitidreil lior'e heloiigiiig to the L.aee- 
d.emoniaiiS, fti-rom}) mird hy tilomt three hun- 
dred fVet.m mclterr. ’1‘he sliitgcpt tif the 
Marg-weans te.ul l.eikUt'uws tw.d AtnphidoliaUH 
were not fewer than four hundred. The Plili- 
j ftsians indeed had not joined them ; for they 
f cxnoed theniselvi's hy idlecing a tmee. 'I'liis 
w.is tlie force on the side of the I.accdiemo- 
nimis. On the side of the enemy were now 
nssetohU'd. rif the .Athriiimis, six thousand 
hr.avy-armed ; the Argives were said to 
mnouiit to reviui ihmismul; the Bo'otiatis, 
.siiire the Ofeliomeniaos were not come tip, 
were about five thous.ind : the Corinthians 
were three thoiKiind; mid from the wliole isle 
of IJtihow there were not fewer than three 
thousand. Siieli was the miiuuiit of their 
heavy-nrnied. The horse of the Bo'otimis, ns 
the Orchomeninns were not come up, were 
eight hundred ; of the Atheiiimis, six hundred : 
(d* the Cludeidemis of Eiibnxi, one hundred ; 
of the Locrimis of Opus, fifty. The light- 
nrined, added to those helonging to the Co- 
rinthimis, were very numerous indeed, for the 
Locrinns of Ozohe nml the IMeliensiaus nml 
the Arcniiinns were with them. Sueh wus the 
force on either side. 

Tlie Bteotians, .so long n.s they were on the 
left wing, were in no hurry at all for a battle. 
But 60 .soon a.s the Atlicniuns were posted 
over-ngainst the Laccdiemonian.s, mid they 
themselves took post on tlie right where they 
faced the Acliieans, they immediately declared 
that the victims were auspicious, ami proclaim- 
ed that all should be ready for a battle. But 
neglecting, in the first place, the rule of draw- 
ing up by sixteens, they formed their battalion 
exceeding deep ; and fartlier, still kept creeping 


3 About a mile. 
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and Hellespontines All these were now nm the command of tie amj, nrarebed Jbetn tj 
nmg together jn one body to the charge, and into Phocis, and from thence he made an ir 
coming to the pointofthe spear, brote the body cumon into Loens. AU the nett day the 
of enemies they encountered The Argicesnlso soldiers were canjing away the movrablrsaad 
were not ahle to stand before the body under com from the villages , but when evening was 
Agesilaus, but fled towards Helicon And come, ns the lAcedxmonians marched o7 la 
here some of the auxiliaries were already put the rear, the Lomans wen* doscatlhcir berK 
ting the garland on the head of Agesilaus pounng in their ja« elms and darts i^»on them 
But a message is brought him, that the ITie Vet w hen the X^acedxmonians, by facing about 
bans, having cut to pieces the Orchomenians, and pursuing them, destroy some of the cue 
were amongst the ba^ge, upon which he my, they gaie over following them inthercir, 
immediately put the mam body in counter hut iept galling them from the emmeners on 
march, and led them towards the Thebans the ngbc The Laeedxmonians then endes* 
But the Thebans no sooner perceived that toured to gain the ascent, Ijutas it prewqB'te 
their confederates were fled to Heheon, than, dark, they tumbled in their retreat because of 
designing to slip mvay and join them, they were the uncs enness of the ground, some too, be- 
bnsU} marching off in firm and close array On cause they could see nothing before them tni 
this occasion it may be said beyond all dispute, some w ere struck don n by the weapons of the 
that Agesilaus acted with the utmost braver) , enemy Gjlis the geneml officer, and iiioit 
he did not, however, prefer the securest me. of ibo soldiers about him m all oghtrm 
thod Tor vhen it was in h« power to let Spartans, lose their hies on thi4ccmt0n,f(m:e 
those who were sheering off pass by, and then being killed with stones and some with ether 
by a close pursuit to defeat their rear, he did it weapons And bad not tho«c from tl e camp 
Dot, but foil ill their front he dashed ogaimt marched up afrex topper to their irl rf, etc 
the Thebans Here, thniscing shield against whole party wus fn great dangvr of peris! irg 
shieldi they were pushing were fighting, were After this the rest of the array was dismlMH 
slaying, were dying At length tome of the to their lerrntl nties, and Agvsilaus trcit If 
Thebans alip o^ to ilelicon, and many of them tea to Sparta. 

retreating back, were slam 'Si’hen thus the IV 'flic war, after this, was eamrJ on If 
victory remained inth Agesilaus, and he bim the AthenUns, Bceotians, Argim and cvw 
eelf was brought back wounded to the mam fedmtes, who took the field from Conini, 
body, some horsemen rw'ing up to bun, ac> against the Lacrdx-monians and their confnle 
quaint him, that about eighty of the enemy rates from Sicyon But the Cornithiai *, per 
with their arms are under the temple, and de- criwng that the ronsxqurnce of this svas tie 
riaiided how (hey must act He, though sorely entire devastation of their oim lam!* and a 
wounded in many parts of his body, foigot not, constant destruction of their people from tl* | 
however, tbc duties of religion, but ordered nearness of the enemy, wlitit tie test of tl* 
that they might be pennitted to depart w here confederatfs were mjoylng peace at J owe a.-! 

uhiy" nnrpilig" nV pwAivSbiw ci'^ iiViV* svIJ— 
the greatest part of them and the best tsws 
amongst them grew ileilrou* of y>eace, sb'I 
laboured together to bring others Jntof'e mt* 
persuasion. But the Argim, Ikeotur*. a i 
Athenians, and such of the Connlhjirs a* t*i 
shared the king's money, and sirre prtnH;*! 
authora of the war, saw plainly, that vrU** 
they could nd tbemsclrcs of such a* were 
on ywace, ll e city of Corinth would fa.5 B"ifr 
a lawevlnnonun inllucmv, and tlrreff* ce 
Jesroured to temre thrlr point I’y ■ rff>^ 

In the first place, they eontnsed the r-^t i'*' 
ptou* seheme that rrrf men doiwd, Jtt 
though it is every where a rde l»* t® f®' ** j 
death upon a festival eten such a* are Jrfv / J 

] 


they pleased, and laruadc ail sunn ot 
And then for it was already evening, they 
took, their supper and their repose But early , 
next rooming he ordered Gyli*, u general offi - 1 
cer, to draw up the army and set up a troj ly, ' 
nil of them to be crowned with gailands m 
honour of tie god, and all the imciic of the 
army to play These things therefore they did. 

The Thebans now sent herald*, dralnig a 
mice to fetch off and inter their slain. Atrurr 
accordingly is granted} and Agesilaus repair- 
ing to Dilphi, ofiered the tenth of h*s spoils 
to the gwl, Jn v»]i,e not Jr** than a hundred 
talent* * But f«yli*, a general officer, tskirg 

1 n.m' IV 
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condemned to die, yet these men pitched upon 
the last day of the Euclean solemnity, as pre- 
suming they should then surprise the largest 
number upon the forum, to execute the mas- 
sacre. When the marks of whom they were to 
despatch had been given to the persons em- 
ployed, they drew their swords, and murdered 
one person standing in the circle, another sit- 
ting leisurely down, another in the theatre, 
and another on the very bench of justice. 
When once the alarm was spread, the very best 
men of Corinth betook themselves immedi- 
ately, some to the statues of the gods in the 
forum, and some to the altars. But this most 
execrable band of assassins, entirely lost to all 
sense of duty, I mean equally those who con- 
trived and those who executed the facts, mur- 
dered them even in the temples ; insomuch 
that some, who received no harm, but retained 
a due sense of humanity, were most grievously 
afflicted at the sight of such impiet3^ In this 
manner most of the elderly Corinthians, as 
such generally frequented the forum, are put to 
death. The younger sort, as Pasimelus sus- 
pected what was in agitation, kept themselves 
quietly in Craneum. But when they heard the 
noise, and some came flying from the scene to 
take refuge amongst them, they at once ran up 
to the citadel of Corinth, and repulsed the 
Argives and others who were making an as- 
sault upon it. Whilst now they were consult- 
ing what was to be done, a capital falls off 
from a column, without either an earthquake 
or a blast of wind. They sacrificed, and the 
appearance of the victims was such that the 
soothsaj-ers declared it was best for them to 
go down from thence. At first, therefore, 
like so many exiles, they withdrew out of the 
territory of Corinth. But their friends send- 
ing persuasions after them, nay, their mothers 
and their brethren coming to them with en- 
treaties, and even some now invested with 
power, promising with an oath that no harm 
should be done them, they at length came back 
to their former habitations. Yet, now behold- 
ing the tyrants in authority, perceiving the, 
actual ruin of the state, since the boundaries/ 
were demolished, and they were to style tier * 
country Argos instead of Corinth; neessr- ' 
tated, farther, to submit to the pol'rr r ’ 
Argos, so unsuited to their taste, ani .-r:. '?’. 
within their own walls to a woisf zjrii. 
than that of mere sojourners;— s-rr 
there were, who thought suci £ — ’ 


the living, but well worth their while to try if 
they could not make Corinth, as it originally 
"had been, their own country again, if they 
could not assert its freedom, clear it of those 
execrable assassins, and restore its excellent 
constitution : if indeed they could accomplish 
these points, they should become the preservers 
of their country ; and in case they miscarried, 
they should manifest a desire of obtaining the 
most noble and most solid acquisitions, and 
should be sure to die a most glorious death. 

In this disposition of mind, two of them, 
Pasimelus and Alcimenes, endeavoured by 
creeping in through the rivulet to confer with 
Pnixitas, a general officer of the Lacedtemo- 
nians, who, with his own brigade, was now 
keeping guard in Sicyon, and told him, they 
could open him an entrance within the walls 
that reach down to Lecheum. Praxitas, who 
long since was well assured of their veracity, 
believed all they said ; and having obtained an 
order for his brigade, which was just going 
from Sicyon, to continue there, he settled with 
them the manner of this entrance. And when 
these two persons, either by regular rotarion 
or purposed solicitation, were placed on the 
guard of the gates, Praxitas then approaclieth 
that spot of ground where stood the trophy. 
with his Lacedtemonian brigade and the Sicyo- 
nians, and as many Corinthian exiles as 
ready at hand. But when he was coire vp to 
the gates, and yet was afraid to eotir. he 
sired he might first send in a person, ir. 
he confided, to take a yieirof >’ * 

The two projectors Jed h-'in - 

much ingenuity showed ^ , 

the person introduer-d _ , 

safe exactlj' to thoe 

things: now tbercto'- - 

distance betweex - 

when therefore r-" 

and their rnrrr' 

fortiSed rher^' 

the besr rr-~ r 
tSl ftef: rr^' ' 

Trrs-- " 
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in number, close to the eastern wall, thej range 
themsehes also in order of battle I^earcst to 
the western wall were the mercenaries under 
Philocrates, next to them the Argivcs, the 
Corinthians from the city had the left. Their 
own numbers made them despise the foe, and 
they immediately charged They heat indeed 
the Sicjonians, and having opened a breach 
in the rampart, pursued them to tie sea, and 
there slew many of them But Pasimacbas, 
who commanded the horse, though the num- 
ber he had was very small, when he saw the 
Sicyonians defeated, ordered the horses to 
be fastened to the trees, and snatched away 
the shields from the dicra , and then, with 
such as were willing to follow him he marched ' 
lip to the Argivcs The Argives, who taw I 
the letter S upon their thields, took them 1 
for Sicyomans, and were under no eppre 
hensions at all Pasimachus is now reported 
to ha\c said, “ By the twin gods, ye Argues, 
these SS will be your rum and immediately 
charged them Engaging in this manner with 
a handful of men against numbers, he is slam 
w ith those of hu party 

In the meantime the Corinthian exiles, who 
had defeated their ontagonlsts, were pushing 
upwards, and were now approaching the wall 
that cnarcled the city But the Lacedxinon. 
lans, who pctecived the defeat of the Sicyonuns, 
marched downwards to their succour, keeping 
the rampart on their left The Argil es, bear- 
ing that the Lacedxmonuns were in their 
rear, wheeled suddenly about and were throw- 
ing themsehes oier the rampart. The farthest 
of them in the nght, being struck on the unarm- 
ed side by the Lacedxmonians, were djing' 
apace But those ncirest the wall, close 
.ie * iifaVv ’w.'a* JWtmatuy Jn -ifTaX 
multitude towards the city Vcl no sooner I 
did they fall In with the Corinthian exiles, and ! 
knew them to be enemies, than they again &ed 
backwards. Here, indeed, some of them run- 
Tiing up the stairs, jumped down from the wall, 
and were bruised to death; other*, striving to 
get up, but beat off the stair*, were slain , and 
some trodden under foot by their companions, 
w ere trampled to death. The Locedrmonwins 
on this occasion had enow and enow again to 
kilh I ull employ was here assigned them by 
Co«l, bejond all they could have prayed fer 
For tliat a inuUiiude of enemies, affrighted, 
a>tomthed,rxpoimg their unarmed sides should 
thus be delivered up to slsughttr. not a soul 


ir. 

amongst them cndeavoiirlrg to resist, ard sT 
contributing in e\ cry respect to their own d»- 
truciion — was not the hand of IIca>-cn disrcm 
ible here’ Accordingly, in a small space of 
time, such numbers were slam, that men who 
had only been used to sec heaps of corn, of 
wood, and of stones, saw at that time heips of 
dead. The garrison of Bceolims al«o in the 
harbour, some of them banrigdirabcd upon tie 
walls, and some of them upon the roof of the 
docks, were put to death 

Hfien nil was over, the Connthwns and ilr 
gives fetched off their dead under truce; and 
the confederates of the Lacedjpmoiiians earn* 
up to jom them UTicn tbej w ere thus asiim- 
bled, the first resolution of Prasitas was, to 
lay open so much of the w alls as w ould yield a 
sufficient pas'age to an army, and he itfo 
marched off, and led them towards Afegaro. 
He non, in the first place, takes Stdus by as- 
sault, and after that, Crommyon Having 
fixed a garrison within the walls of these places 
[he resumed hu march And hawng fortified 
^ Epiocesro, that it might sene as a bubvark to 
covet the temtones of the confedcraies, he 
then dismissed the army, and returned 
to Sparta. 

Henceforth neither side look the felJ tviih 
their grand armies , the> only matebed pnf. 
sons into the cities, one ‘ide to Conmh md the 
other to Siejon, to prcsenc these Importi-t 
places Yctbotlisidrsbringpos<.rsvrdofat«dy 
of incrcenruac*, were conimualjy haravving and 
fighting one another In this manner Jphlc- 
rates breaking Into the lemioty of Phlius 
[ placed an ambti*n»dr, and lien w ml ahoot j tnn. 
denng the country wuh a handful of men, by 
which means he slew some of the I'Lluvur*, 
who marched out of the at.Y with too httle 
circutnsperlion to dnve him off lofthUrt*- 
son the rbliavions, who before tfU acrlJmt 
would not receive the Lneei^aroonUns *ii t s 
their walls lest they should mtore thw fvr 
sons who said they bd been exi'ed for tht>r at 
Urbnient to the I,ocedxmonjiit, beciic* w 
temfied at tho*< who saUied out from Co/imK 
that they sent for the fjice«l«noi Un«, ae J d-^ 
llveredup their city and cicatcl lo il»‘r yv^- 
tection. The lACciI*monian»,loavnrT {Kofi 
benevolently diipowa! toward* lfce*e ritlcv, 
ao Ion- at they were noMters of (Iw? dtp 
i made the least met tion of their rtraJmeot a 
I so soon as they saw the city f.4jl rrcveerri k* 
tisaal spiral, they evacaiated the flart-, a-Jr*- 
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stored them their town and their laws exactly I 
as they received them. 

But the party commanded by Iphicrates were 
making frequent incursions info Arcadia, in 
which they took much booty, and even attack- 
ed the fortified places ; for the heavy-armed of 
the Arcadians durst never march into the field 
against them, so highly terrified they were at 
the targeteers; and yet these very targeteers 
were so afraid of the Lacedsemonians, that 
they durst never approach their heavy-armed 
within throw of javelin : nay, some of the 
younger Lacedoemonians had at times ventured 
to attack them even out of that distance, and 
had killed some of them. The Lacediemoni- 
ans, I say, had a contempt of these targeteers, 
but at the same time had a much greater con- 
tempt of their own confederates : for the Man- 
tineans, when once they came out to join 
them, ran briskly towards the targeteers, but 
being galled with darts from the wall reaching 
down to Lecheum, they wheeled ofi^, and some 
of them were killed in open flight ; insomuch 
that the Lacedaemonians ventured to break a 
severe jest upon them, saying, " their confeder- 
ates were as much afraid of the targeteers, as 
children are of bughears.” They marched 
however out of Lecheum, with a brigade of 
their own and the Corinthian exiles, and en- 
camped themselves in a circle round the city 
of Corinth. | 

The Athenians now, who dreaded the Lace- 
daemonian strength, lest, as they had broken 
down a passage in the long walls of the Co- 
rinthians, they might march against them, 
thought it the most advisable expedient to re- 
build the walls that were demolished by Praxi- 
tas. Thither accordingly they repaired with the 
whole force of Athens, attended by carpenters 
and masons, and in a few days’ time completely 
rebuilt the part towards Sicyon and the west, 
and then proceeded in a more leisurely manner 
to repair the eastern wall. 

But the Lacedsemonians, reflecting that the 
Argives, who are in a flourishing condition at 
home, were delighted at this war, march out to 
invade them. Agesilaus commanded in this 
expedition, and after laying waste all their 
I territory, he departed thence by Tegea towards 
^ Corinth, and demolished the walls just rebuilt 
j by the Athenians. His brother Teleutias also 
^ came up to him by sea with a squadron of 
ij about twelve triremes, so that their mother was 
' now pronounced happy indeed, since in one and 
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the same day one of her sons commanding by 
land demolished the walls of the enemy, and 
the other commanding at sea destroyed their 
ships and docks. Agesilaus, however, after 
these exploits, disbanded the confederates, and 
marched back the troops of that state to Sparta. 

V. The Lacedaeihonians after this received 
intelligence from the exiles, that the Corinthi- 
ans of the city had lodged and secured all their 
cattle in Piraeum, by which means they enjoyed 
a plentiful subsistence ; upon which they march 
out afresh upon Corinth, Agesilaus command- 
ing also on this occasion. In the first place 
he arrived at the Isthmus. It was now the 
month in which the Isthmian games are cele- 
brated. . The Argives were this moment there, 
presiding at the sacrifice to Neptune, as if 
Argos was Corinth. But they no sooner per- 
ceived the approach of Agesilaus, than, aban- 
doning their sacrifices and their feasts in the 
highest consternation, they wthdrew into the 
city of Corinth by the road of Cenchrete. 
Agesilaus, however, would not pursue, though 
he saw their flight. But taking up his own 
quarters in the temple, he himself sacrificed 
to the god, and continued there till the Co- 
rinthian exiles had performed their sacrifices 
to Neptune, and the games. Yet, when 
Agesilaus was departed, the Argives did all 
over again. This year therefore it happened, 
that in some instances the same person was 
beaten twice over ; and in others, that the very 
same persons were twice proclaimed to be 
Hctors. 

It was on the fourth day that Agesilaus led 
his army towards Pireeum : but finding it nu- 
merously guarded, after the time of repast he 
encamped before Corinth, as if he was sure of 
its surrender. The Corinthians therefore, 
being sadly alarmed lest the city might actually 
be betrayed to him, sent for Iphicrates with 
the greatest part of his targeteers. And 
Agesilaus, discovering that they had marched 
into Corinth by night, wheeled oflf so soon as 
it was day, and led directly towards Piraeum. 
He himself advanced by the hot baths, and 
sent a brigade up to the highest part of the 
mountain. The night following he encamp- 
ed near the baths, and the brigade spent 
the night on the. summit of the mountain. 
And on this occasion Agesilaus gained high 
reputation by a small but. seasonable ' piece 
of management ; for though', there were per- 
sons now employed ’> ’ j up pro-' 
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to the brigade yet nobody brought them any 
fire They found it excessiTely cold, th^ 
were mounted quite aloft iii the air, and hail 
and ram had fallen in the evening Sesidea, 
they bad got upon the mountain clad only 
in their thin summer garments TTiey 
’were shivering, were quite m the dark, and 
had no appetite at all to their supper Agesi 
iaus sends them no less than ten persons nith 
fire m chaffing dishes When these, getting 
up as they could by different paths had reached 
the summit, many and large fires were soon 
kindled, since there was plenty of fuel at hand, 
and all the Lacedaemonians anointed them, 
selves, and many of them made a hearty sup 
per This lery night the temple of Neptune ' 
was seen all mfiames, but hy whom it was' 
set on Ste IS stiii vnienotm And iia\r, irfcen j 
they in the Piraum perceived that the emi 
nence was possessed by the enemy, they no 
longer thought of resisting they betook them 
selves therefore for refuge into the temple of 
Juno, both men and women, slaves as well 
u freemen, with the greatest part of their eat 
tie Agesilsus marched at the head of the 
army along the sea coast But the brigade at 
tho tttwo time coming dotm from the eminence 
takes Oenoe, a fortress ivalled about, and 
made booty of ei cry thing within it That day 
et cry soldier in the army gained abundantlym 
plunder whatever he could stand in need ofi 
foe those whobad refuged themselves in the tern. 
pie of Juno came out, and left to the discrctionof 
Agesilaus to determine what should be done 
w ith them Ills sentence was, that *< oU such 
as had been coneerred In the inassarre should 
be delivered up to the exiles, and all their ef 
fects in general should be sold." In conse- 
quence of this all sorts of living creatures came 
out of the temple to surrender. 

JIany embassies from different states were 
attending here Ev ni ibe Bcrotians were come 
with a demand — “ M bat they must do to obtain 
8 peace ?" But Agesilaus with an wr of high 
elevation would not condescend to look towards 
them, though rbarai the public host of the 
Bcrotians stood at their head ready to Intro«lofe 
them to him lie was now lUtirg in the Ho- 
tundo at the harbour, and taking a view of tl** 
booty as they brought It out A party of 1.0 
ced:e'noni»n«, belonging to the heavyJKTBed, 
with their spears alone, were guarding the pri 
Sonera along, and were pared at with admira- 
tion by the standees by for the happy and the 
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Tictonous are generally regarded as fine sperts 
cles indeed AgesiUus still kept his seat, and 
seemed to be highly delighted with the teere 
before him, when a person on horseback came 
pBOping that way wth his hor<e in a foam, 
fifehy persons called upon him to tell his new*, 
to whom he made no answer But when he 
was come rear to Agesilaus, throwing hiraself 
offi and running up to him with a very gloomy 
countenance, he told him the sad calamity of 
the brigade at Lecheum Agesilaus no sooner 
heard it than he jumped from fus seat, snatched 
j hts spear, and ordered the herald to call lie 
I general officers, the captains of companies, and 
the Commanders of the auxiliary troops llTiea 
, these came nintnng to him, he ordered tl e rc<t 
, of them for they had not yet dined, to take t 
little meat inch tbecf efmosC <fc*pa!ci end /&!■ 
low him with all speed, whilst himseli with 
Damasiss and his company act out instantly 
though fasting IIis guards too fn their heavy 
armour set out eagerly with him t he went o^ 
»t their head, the) followed their leader M h« 
be bad passed by the hot baths and was gel 
into the plain of lecheum, three hor«emen nde 
up and tell him, that "the dead bodies an 
recovered " B ben he heard thi», le ordnrd 
his soldiers to ground their arms and 
baiting some time, he led them back ag^ lo 
the temple of Jtmo 

On the day following every thing iVry Vad 
taken was di*povcd of b> sail And the Ikr>. 
tian smbassadors wen? then called forondaikel 
the rcavon of their coming But now, they 
made not the least mention of peace Mfirg 
Old) ’‘they were desirous Ifpermisvlon rouU 
be obtsJneil, to go into the nfy to sjieak «1A 
their countrymen who were serving tbe’v* 
“I arrj neff svtivffetf Age<iVattf rrj?c.f 
a smilt I you have not lo grral a dedre lo 
the soldiers, as to gain a view of the lite *oc 
cess of your fnends, and know how f< rm^cn- 
blcitts. But have patlcncej I will 
I you thither myself And if you pi wUh 
i you vviU tie murh vnove i kely lo come to s'* 

8ct know ledge of the truth-** flewjsasp^ 

•» I IS word , for the next dsy, afirra s*er 
[he led his army towards the city INwe*-' 

. not demolish the trophy ; yet. If ■ * '■/’’* ^ 

I was left standing, felling it an*! l-craii'g ^ w 
I shaUrra, he ronvirccd fbem that *'’^^***’ .1^ 

I come out in'o tie fell *,'*■»» t 4 
[didng thiv, he ereampc'J er*f 
i sent away the Thef«n air 
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to Corinth, but by the sea to Grusis. Yet such 
a calamity as the late one being an unusual 
thing to Lacedtemonians, a general dejection 
was visible throughout the camp, except in the 
persons, whose sons or fathers or brothers had 
died in their posts. These indeed, as if they 
had gained a victory, walked up and down with 
a cheerful countenance •, exulting over their own 
private misfortunes. But the great calamity 
of that brigade fell out in the following man- 
ner. 

The Lacedaemonians of Amyclae, though 
they are in the field or abroad on any business 
whatever, always repair home at the Hyacin- 
than festival to join in the paean. At this junc- 
ture therefore Agesilaus had picked the Amj'- 
cleans out of all the troops, and left them at 
Lecheum. The officer who commanded that 
garrison ordered a body of the confederates to 
take care and guard the fortress, whilst him- 
self with his brigade of hea\'y-armed and the 
horse conveyed the Amycleans in safety by 
the city of Corinth. When they were got to 
the distance of about twenty or thirty stadia ' 
from Sicyon, the officer with his heavy-armed, 
who were about six hundred, was returning 
hack again to Lecheum, hut had left orders 
with the commander of the horse to proceed 
forwards with the Amycleans till they thought 
proper to dismiss him, and then likewise to re- 
turn to Lecheum. They were not ignorant, it 
is true, that many both of the targeteers and 
heavy-armed were now in Corinth. They 
however entertained a contempt of them, as if 
nobody durst presume to attack Lacedaemo- 
nians, after their late successes. But they of 
Corinth, and Callias the son of Hipponicus, 
who commanded the heavy-armed Athenians, 
and Iphicrates who commanded the targeteers, 
seeing plainly that they were hut few in num- 
ber, and had neither targeteers nor horsemen 
with them, thought they might safely attack 
them with their own targeteers ; for, should 
they proceed in their march, they could make 
havoc of them by throwing darts at their un- 
armed sides ; and if they endeavoured to pur- 
sue, targeteers could easily avoid the nimblest 
men in heavy armour. Having thus consider- 
ed the point, they lead out into the field. 
Callias, for his part, drew up his heavy-armed 
not far from the city, whilst Iphicrates with 
his targeteers began the attack upon the Lace- 


diemonian brigade. The Lacedoemonians be- 
ing thus galled with darts, here one of them 
was receiving wounds, and there another was 
dropping, and such as stood next in the ranks 
were ordered to take them up and carry them 
to' Lecheum : and those of the brigade who 
were thus employed, were the only persons in 
reality who escaped with life. In the mean- 
time, the commanding officer ordered the La- 
cedemonians of the first military class to pur- 
sue and drive away the enemy. They pur- 
sued, it is true, but not within javelin’s throw 
of any of them, heavj'-armed as they were in 
chace of targeteers. And he had farther en- 
joined them to retire from pursuit, before they 
came up to the heavj’--armed of the enemy. 
When therefore they were retreating in a strag- 
gling manner, since they had pursued before 
with their utmost speed, the targeteers of Iph- 
icrates faced about again, and kept pouring in 
their darts either directly upon them, or run- 
ning up to their flanks on the unarmed sides. 
And immediately, in this first pursuit, they 
slew nine or ten of the Lacedaemonians. Be- 
ing so far successful, they renewed their at- 
tacks with much greater spirit than before. 
The Lacedaemonians were grievously annoyed ; 
and the commanding officer now ordered the 
two first military classes to pursue. They did 
so, but lost more persons in the retreat than 
they had done before. Their best men being 
thus destroyed, the horsemen are returned and 
join them ; so now accompanied by the horse 
they renew the pursuit. But on this occasion, 
when the targeteers kept flying before them, 
the horse managed the pursuit in a very impro- 
per manner. They rode not after them so as 
to reach and slaughter the fliers, but keeping 
abreast with their orvn foot, either advanced or 
retreated with them. After repeating this 
method again and again, and suffering at every 
repetition, their numbers were continually les- 
sening, their efforts were fainter and fainter, 
whilst the enemy attacked with redoubled spi- 
rit, and came thicker at them than before. 
Thus grievously distressed, they draw close to- 
gether in a body on a little hillock about two 
stadia from the sea, and about sixteen or seven- 
teen from Lecheum. Those at Lecheum, per- 
ceiving what was the matter, leap into their 
boats, rowed amain, and at length came to the 
hillock. But already grievously distressed, 
they were dying apace, they could do nothing 
at all in their own defence; and, what was 


1 Two or three railcf. 
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worse behoHmg the heavy armed advancing to ginng up the war m Peloponnesus, ' employ 
attack them, they take to flight Some of our whole force against the Aeamamans and 
them now rush into the sea, and a small num- their confederates, or submit to a peace the 
her get safe to Leefaeum with the horse But best we can get,’ Thus they spoke oub a 
in all the skirmishes and the flight, no less than kind of threat to the Lacedsemonims to aban- 
two hundred and fifty of them were destroyed, don thcit confederacy, unless they sent them 
And in this manner was this affair conducted succour in their turn But after this represen. 

Agesilaus now marched off, taking with him tation, it was judged expedient by the ephon 
the suffering brigade, and leaving a fresh one at I and council of state, to march with the Acb®. 
Lecheiun Through the whole of hw match Jans against the Acaroamans Accordingly 
to Sparta, he entered every city as late as pos | they send out Agesilaus with two Lacedstno. 
Bible m the evening, and resumed his inarch as man brigades and a body of confederates , and 
early as possible every morning l^ay, he set the Achsans joined in the expedition with the 
Out so early from Otthomenus, that he pasaed whole of thm force But when Agesibus 
by Mantinea before it was daylight. The had miule his passage, all the Acarnanians fled 
soldiers could not bear to see the Jllantineaiis out of the country into the cities, and drove 
with joy in their faces for the late calamity away their cattle to a scry distant place, that 
they bad suffered they might not be taken by fais army Agcsi 

After this, Iphicrates continued to act sue- laus, so soon as he arris ed on the enemy s fron 
cessfuUy in every thing he undertook For tiers, sent to Stratus the capital of Acaraanu, 
as a garrison had been placed at btdus and and declared, ibat‘')f they did not rehnguish 
Crommyon by Pruxitas when he took those th«r confederacy with the Bcsotians and Athe 
places, and another at Oenoe by Agesilaus nuns and join the Lacedsmomans and their 
when be took Pineutn, Iphicrates reduced confederates, he would lay all their country 
them all. The X<acedsmonians however and waste, and not spate the least corner in it " 
confederates still continued their guard at And, as they gave no heed to this declaratioii, 
Lecheum, but the Connihian exiles dur»t no he kept his word For without any interims 
longer march towards Corinth by land from sion carrying on his devastations, be advanced 
Sicyon, being awed by the late calamity of the m his marches not above ten ortwehe stsrfwa 
brigade, but going by water, and landing fre- day The Aeamamans tberefore, tLinkmgtbey 
quently near it, they earned on hostilities, bad little to apprehend from the slow mavches 
vexatious indeed on both sides, with those m of this army, fetched down their cattle fmtn 
the city the mountains, and almost every where resumed 

Vl After this, the Achsans, who were their rural employments ■\\'hen now they 
possessors of Calydon, anciently belonging to " ere judged by Agesilaus to have given up alt 
^tolia and had dedarej the Calydonians to fear, on the fiffcencli or sixteenth day after he 
be members of thew own community were had entered the country, hesaenficed catlj W 
obliged to keep a garrison in the place For the morning and before evening completed a 
the Acarnanians made war upon iC, assisted by man.li of one hundred and sixty stadia toftie 
some Athenians and Bceotians in pursuivice of lake, about which were olmost nil the rattle of 
the confederacy between them The Aebaeans the Acirnanians, and took a vast many herd* 
therefore, being at this time distressed, send of oxen, and horses, and flocks of cattle of ill 
ambassadors to Lacedstnon They arrived other kinds, and many slaves Having thui 
there, and said,— "they were treated wrong- «t» he halted there the next diy. and 

fully by the Lacedaemonians For our own sold «11 the booty, many targeteers however c 

parts (said they) and you know it, Lacedae the Ammanians came up, and, as ApesiLn’ 

monians, we readily take the field whenever bad encamped upon a mountain, were shootirg 

you summon us, and march whithersoever yon and slinging without suffering any thing m it 
lead us And now, that a city of ours is turn, and obliged the srmy to come down u a 
blocked up by the Acarnamans and their con- the plain from the summit of the tnounn^ 
federates the Athenians and Bceotians, ycni though they bid just liecn preparing for*^ 
take no manner of care of us Thus deserted ■ — i — ■- . ■ ■■ ■■ " 

os we arc, we are no longer able to make head j rsjlor $ resJinir 
against them But wc must either entirely, gAbouttliieenaii'*. 
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per. The Acnrnnninns indccil drew off nt 
night; nnd the nrniV) having posted guards, 
took their repose in qiiiet : hut the next day 
Agesilaus led them back. The issue from the 
meadow and plain round the lake was narrow, 
because the ground wlis on all sides surrounded 
by mountains. Tlic Acarnanians had posted 
themselves upon them, nnd kept pouring down 
from above their darts nnd javelins. They 
even ventured down to the skirts of the moun. 
tains ; they attacked and annoyed the army, so 
that they could no longer proceed in their 
march. The heavy-armed, it is true, from the 
main-body nnd the horse pursued them, but 
did no damage to such assailants-, for the 
Acanianians, whenever they thought proper 
to retire, were immediately in their strong- 
holds. Agesilaus, esteeming it a difficult 
piece of work for an army thus grievously 
annoyed to get clear through so narrow a 
pass, determined to pursue those who at- 
tacked oil his left, as they were the most 
numerous body. The mountain also on this 
side was much easier of ascent for the heavy- 
armed and horse. Yet during the time that he 
sacriilccd nnd consulted the victims, tlio Aear- 
nniiians still continued to pour down their darts 
and javelins, and approaching nearer and nearer 
wounded numbers. But nt length, upon his 
giving the .signal, the heavy-armed of the two 
first military classes started forwards, the horse- 
men were riding up, and Agesilaus followed 
with the rest. Such of the Acarnanians, there- 
fore, as had ventured down the mountain nnd 
had been skirmishing with them, are soon 
forced to fly, nnd whilst scrambling up the 
ascent were put to death. The heavy-armed 
of the Acarnanians and many of their targe- 
teers were drarni up on the summit of the 
mountain, where they stood their ground, and 
let fly their darts, and striking at them with 
their spears wounded the horsemen and slew 
some horses. But when they were very near 
falling into the bands of the Lacedtemonian 
heavy-armed, they took to flight, and this day 
about three hundred of them were slain. 

After so much success, Agesilaus erected a 
trophy. And then marching round the country 
he laid it all. waste with fire and sword. He 
even assaulted some of the towns, merely in 
compliance with the entreaties of the Aclueans, 
but he took not one. And now, as autumn 
was coming on apace, he marched out of the 
country. 


The Aelucans, nevertheless, thought that he 
had done nothing nt all, since he had not made 
himself master of a single town, cither by force 
or voluntary .surrender. They begged, there- 
fore, that if nothing else could be done, ho 
would only st.ay so long in the enemy's country 
ns to hinder them from sowing their corn. 
His answer \\-a5, that “they are ))lcnding 
against their own interest. I shall certainly 
march hither again next summer. The more 
seed they sow, the more desirous of course 
they will be of jieacc.” Having said thus, he 
marched oil' bis army through /Etolin, by such 
roads ns neither a large nor small army could 
have passed without leave from the /Ktoliuns. 
However they suffered him to proceed, for 
they hoiied he would assist them to recover 
Nnupactus. But when he came to the cape of 
Rhium, he crossed the sea nnd returned to 
Sparta. For the Athenians, who had sta- 
tioned themselves with a siiuadron at Oinindic, 
stopiied all passage to Peloponnesus from 
Calydon. 

VII. When the winter was over, Agcsilau.s, 
in pursuance of his promise to the Acli.-cans, 
declared an expedition in the very beginning of 
spring against the Acanianians. Tlic latter 
had notice of it, nnd reasoned right, that ns 
their city lay in the heart of their country, they 
should suffer a siege ns much from those who 
destroyed their corn, ns if they were invested 
in form. They sent therefore ambassadors to 
Laccdicmon, and made a pence with the Achre- 
ans, and an offensive nnd defensive nllinnce 
with the Lncedtemoninns. And thus ended 
the war of Acarnnnia. 

Henceforth the Lacedffimoniuns judged it by 
no means safe to mnrch their army against the 
Athenians or Boeotians, and leave the great 
and hostile state of Argos, lying on their own 
frontier, behind their backs: they proclaim 
therefore an expedition against Argos. Age- 
sipolis, who knew that he was to command in 
this expedition, and found the victims favour- 
able which he sacrificed for success, went to 
Olympia to consult the oracle. He demanded 
of the god, “ Whether, in consistence with 
piety, he might reject the truce which the 
Argives would plead ?” For the latter would 
begin to compute its expiration not from the 
day of the declaration, but from the time when 
the Lacedsemonians actually broke into their 
country. The god signified to him, that consis- 
tently with piety he might reject it so wrongfully 
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j)kadcd. From tbence, without loss of time, 
he repaired to Delphi, and there demanded of 
Apo\lo, " Whether he judged of the truce in 
the same manner with his father?" He an- 
swered positively to the same purpose Jlc- 
cordingly Agesipolis put himself at the bead of 
rhe army, and marched from Pblius, far there 
It had assembled whilst he was on his journey 
to the oracles, and broke in by the pass of 
"Nemea But the A^ives, when they found 
themselves unable to make head against him, 
sent to him, as usual, two heralds with gar. 
lands on their heads, alleging that “the truce 
was not expii'cd Agesipolis having answered, 
that *< the gods had decided against the justice 
of their plea,' refused to observe it, and 
marched foroards into the country, and soon 
cai>«ed high perplexity and distress o>er all 
the country, and In Argos itself But the first 
day they were in Argia, after Agesipohs had 
supped, and upon finishing supper they were 
making the libation, Neptune shook (he earth 
Upon this tbeLacedsmonians, w bow ere but just 
set out from home, joined in chorus and sung 
the pasan to the god, but the rest of the troops 
concliidt'd, that they ought to return home im 
mediately, aiuce Agis formerly upon the shock 
of an earthquake had marched them out of 
Elis Agesipolis alleged, that “if the god 
Ittd shaken the earth when he was only in 
Bding to break in, be should have construed 
Ira prohibition , but now that he actually had 
broken in, be judged it an exhortation , and so 
the next day, after sacrificing to Neptune, he 
advanced, though not far, into the country 
As Agesilaus had lately commanded in an ex- 
pedition against Algos, Agesipolis asked the 
soldiers how near he had advanced to the walls 
of the city ? how far he had extended Uis devas- 
tations ’ and then, like the champion m public 
5ame8, who struggles for every prize, he en- 
deavoured to outdo bun in every respect. He 
was once even within reach of darts from the 
turrets, but then he immediately repassed the 
trenches that surrounded the walls. And 
when most of the Argives were marched into 
Laconia, he approached so near to the very 
sates, that they shut them against some Jkeotu 
in horsemen who had just desired to be let in. 
iFrald that the Lacedsmontans might rush In 
dong with them, insomuch that those horse- 
men Were compelled to keep cbngingunderthe 
battlements, like so many bats. And had not 
:hc Cretans ai that time been absent on an ex- 
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cunsion to Nauplta, many men and horses too 
must have been shot to death But after this, 
when he lay encamped near Eirctm a thunder 
bolt fell in the camp Some were much 
afinghted, but some were actually killed by the 
lightning And having afterwards a mind to 
fortify a castle at the entrance of the pass over 
the Colousa, he sacrificed, and the victims 
appeared without lobes Defemnned by tlu«, 
he led off the army and dismissed them, bavuig 
done vast damage to the Argues by an inva 
Sion BO little expected. 

VJII Tie war w'as on this manner curled 
on at land And I shall now relate the con 
current transactions at sea and the cities on 
the sea-coast, describing such of them only 
as are worthy of remembrance, and omitting 
such as deserve not a particular mention 

In the first place, therefore, Pharnabazus and 
Conon, after heating the Lacedsmonians at 
sea, sailing round to the islea and the mantime 
cities, drove out the Lncedmmonian command 
ants, and gained the hearty goodwill of the 
people, as they placed no garrisons in their 
citadels, but left them free and independent 
Nay, such as only heard of this behaviour were 
delighted with and commended it much, and 
sent cheerfully their hospitable presents fo 
Pharnabazus For Conon had comtneed him, 
that if hi* acted thus, “he would be sure of 
the fnendsbip of all the cities but m case he 1 
manifested any design to enslave them then (he 
added) each single city is able to cut you out s 
deal of trouble and the danger is, that oH the 
Greeks when they see into your schemes, vnJJ 
unite together against jou " Pharnabaim 
therefore was persuaded by him and, gomj 
on shorn at Ephesus, he gave Conon forW 
ships, and, having told him to meet him at 
Sestus, he went by land to hi? own domioiop*- 
DcrcyUidas truly, an inv derate enemy to 
nabazus, liappcned to be at Abydus at tbf 
Ume of the late battle at tea , yet, instead of 
abandoning his town, as did the other cm 
mandants, he fast secured Abydus, and kep^ 
firm to the Lacedxmonians IIis f r>t »tepf»d 
been to convene the Abydenisn* and to ha- 
ningue them thus 

“ Ills now, ye men of Abydus, in your fO*' 
cr, as you long have been iteady fnendv fo t^r 
Laccdicmonian state, to prove younelrfs t^ri 
actual benefactors To continue faithful d"^ j 
a course of prosperity hath nothing wondir 
in It; but, when any tet of rntn rorn ^ 
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Hut {'oufjfi rejire^eiitiiip to Iiitn, that, “ 

111- vould jiiit tin- feet Wilder liii; eoimiiand, lie 
v.iiuld fiiniMi it viitli all niedful Mi/iplic.s from 
tlif i*laiid', and llieii .•■ailiiif,' Iiaek to Atlieii.i;, 
Mould reliiiild lilt* loop wall'-aiid llie wall roiiiid 
tl/e I'inrii', tliaii u'liieli (lie- assured liini,) iio- 
tliiiift Mould ve.v the Laceda'inoniiiiis more, 
llcrehy too (he added) you yoiir.iielf, Pharnn- 
Inni'., will mo-t liiftlily oldige the Atiiciiinus, 
and Iiihe ample revenge on the Lacetheino- 
iiiau'., for you ivill undo at once what they have 
long been lahonring with their highest applica- 
tion." Pharnalmus hearing this, readily sent 
hint away to Athens and furnished him ivith 
money to rebuild the walls. Accordingly on 
his arrival, he rebuilt great jiart of the wall, cm. 
ploying his own seamen in the work, advancing 
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pleaded From thence, tvithout loss of time, 
he repaired to Delphi and there demanded of 
Apollo, “ Whether he judged of the truce in 
the same manner with liis father’ He an- 
swered positively to the same purpose Ac- 
cordingly Agesipolis put himself at the head of 
the army, and inarched from Phlius, for there 
It had assembled whilst he ivas on his journey 
to the oracles, and broke in by the pass of 
Nemea But the Argives, when they found 
themselves unable to make head against him, 
sent to him, as usual, two heralds with gar- 
lands on their beads, alleging that “the truce 
was not expired ’ Age«ipolis having answered, 
that “ the gods had decided against the justice 
of their plea,’ refused to observe it, nnd 
marched forwards into the country, and soon 
caused high perplexity and distress over all 
the country, and in Aigos itself But the first 
day they were in Argia, after Agesipolis had 
supped, and upon finishing supper they were 
making the bbation, Neptune shook the earth 
Upon this thelatcedamonianSfW bo were but just 
set out from home, joined in chorus and sung 
the ptean to the god , but the rest of the troops 
concluded, that they ought to return home im 
mediately, since Agis formerly upon the shock 
of an earthquake had marched them out of 
Elis Agesipolis alleged, that if the god 
had shaken the earth when he was only in 
.tending to break in, be should ha\e construed 
> It a prohibition , but now that he actually bad 
broken in, he judged it an exhortation and so 
the next day, after sacrificing to Neptune, he 
advanced, though not far, into the country 
As Agesilaus had lately commanded !ii an ex- 
pedition against Argos, Agcsipobs asked the 
soldiers how near he had advanced to the walls 
of the city ? how far he had extended hts dei'as- 
tations ’ and then, like the champion in public 
games, wbo struggles for every prize, he en- 
deavoured to outdo him in every respect. He 
was once even within reach of darts from the 
turrets, but then he immediately repassed the 
trenches that surrounded the walls And 
when most of the Argil es were marched into 
Laconia, he approached so near to the very 
gates, that they shut them against some Bceoti 
an horsemen who had just desired to be let in, 
afraid that the Lacedemonians might rush ui 
along with them , insomuch that those horse- 
men were compelled to keep clinging under the 
battlements, like so many bats. And had not 
the Cretans at that time been absent on an ex- 
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CQisum to Naupba, many men and horses loo 
must have been shot to death But after this, 
when he lay encamped near Eirctae a thunder 
bolt fell III the camp Some were much 
afifnghted, hut some were actually killed bythe 
lightmng And having afterwards a mind to 
fortify a castle at the entrance of the pass over 
the Colousa, he sacrificed, and the victims 
appeared without lobes Determined by this, 
he led 0? the army and dismissed them, having 
done vast damage to the Argives by an inva 
Sion 80 little expected 

VlII The war was on this manner canied 
on at land And I shall now relate the con 
current transactions at sea and the cities on 
the aea-coast, describing such of them only 
as are worthy of remembrance, and omitting 
such as deserve not a particular mention 

In the first place, therefore, Phamabazus and 
Conon, after beating the Lacedxmonians at 
sea, sailing round to the isles and the maritime 
aues, drove out the I/acedxmoman command 
ants, and gained the hearty goodwill of the 
people, as they placed no garrisons in their 
citadels, but left them free and independent 
Nay, such as only heard of tins behaviour were 
delighted with and commended it much, and 
sent cheerfully their hospitable presents to 
Phamabazus For Conon had convinced him, 
that if fae acted thus, “he would be sure of 
tbe fneudship of all the cities but in case he 
manifested any design to enslave them, then (he 
added) each single city is able to cut you out a 
deal of trouble and the danger is, that all tlic 
Greeks when they see into your schemes, will 
unite together against you" Phamabazus 
therefore was persuaded by him and, going 
on shore at Ephesus, he gave Conon forty 
ships, and, having told him to meet him at 
Sestus, he went by land to his own dominions- 
Dercyllidas truly, an mveteratecnemy to Phar* 
nabazus, happened to ho at Abydus at the 
time of the late battle at sea , yet, instead of 
abandoning his town, as did the other com- 
mandants, he fast secured Abydu*, and kept it 
firm to the Lacedxmonians His first step had 
I been to convene the Abydemans, and to ha- 
rangue them thus 

“Ills now, ye men of Abydu*, In your pow- 
er, as you long hav c been steady friends to tl e 
Lacedxmonion stale, to prove yourselves tleir 
actual benefactors To continue faithful during 
a course of prosperity hath nothing wonderful 
init, but, vvhen any scl of men continue 
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%vages to carpenters and masons, and defraying 
e\ ery needful expense The remaining part of 
It the Athenians themselves and the Bceotians, 
and other states, tehuilt t olunlarily at the same 
time 

In the meanwhile the Corinthians, who Ly 
help of the money Pharnahazus left behind had 
manned out a fleet, and gnen the command of 
It to Agathinus, were quite masters by sea in 
the hay round Achaia and Lecheum The 
liacedxmonians indeed manned out a fleet 
against them, which was commanded by Po< 
lemarchus But as an engagement came on, m 
which Polemarchus was killed^ and Polhs his 
lieutenant was also carried ashore wounded, 
Henppidas takes upon him the command of the 
ships. Howeier, Proxnus the Corinthian, 
who succeeded Agatlnnus in the comniand of 
the fleet, abandoned Rhium, and the Lacedx. 
momans tooh possession of it Teleutias after 
this took the fleet from Henppidas, and now 
sgam he was master of the whole bay 

But the Lacediemonians, having heard that 
Conon, at tlie kings expense, was rebuilding 
the nails of Athens, and by the same means 
subsisting Ins fleet, and settling the islands and 
maritioie cities on the continent in a manner 
most agreeable to the Athenian interest, they 
imagined that could they give Tenbazus, who 
was one of the kings generals, an information 
of these points, they should either hnng him 
over to their own side, or at least put a stop to 
the subsistence of Conan’s fleet. And thus 
resolved, they send Autalcidas to Tenbazus, 
instructing him to inform Tcnbazus of all 
these points, and endeavour to make peace be- 
tween the state of Lacedxmon and the king 
The Athenians, an are of the design, send 
away an embassy along with Conon, consisting 
of Hermogenes, Dion, Callislhencs, and Calli- 
medon They also invited tbcir confederates 
to despatch their embassies m company with 
them , accordingly they w ere sent by the Bwo- 
tians, and from Connth, and from Aigos 
llTien all were arrived, Antalcidas told Ten- 
hazus that "he came to solicit a peace between 
his own constituents and the king, and such a 
peace as the king himself must be glad of 
For the Lacedsmomans would have no dis- 
pute with the king about the Greek cities m 
Asia, they would rest contented if the islands 
and other cittes were iefr free and independent. 
And why," says be, " when we are thus com- 
pliant, should cither the Greeks or the kii^ 
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carry on a war against us ^ or why should the 
king incur so vast an expense? For when we 
no longer lead, it will be impossible either for 
the Athenians to make war upon the king, or 
for us to do so ourselves, when the cities are 
free and independent ” These words of An 
talcidas were heard by Tenhazus with high 
satisfaction , but to the opposite party they 
were to continue to be merely w ords , for the 
Athenians, in ca«e it was agreed to leave the 
cities and islands free and independent, were 
afraid of losing Lemnos and Imbrus and Sciros , 
the Thebans were also afraid the) should be oV 
liged to set the cities of Bceotia at liberty , and 
the Argives were apprehensive of disappoint- 
ment in their desire to keep as fast bold of 
Connth as Argos, if such a treaty and such a 
peace was made. By this meanb no ferais of 
peace could be agreed on, and evety embassy 
again went home 

As to Tenbaziis, he thought it not consls* 
tent vvith Ins own personal security to make a 
separate peace with the Laeedxcnonians with 
out consulting the king However, he gave 
Antalcidas a supply of money to enable the 
Lacedsmonians to keep a fleet at sea, m order 
to render a peace quite necessary to the Athe- 
nians end their confederates , and he shut up 
Conoi] m prison, as one who had injured the 
king, and was justly accused by the Lacedr- 
monums After tins, he made a journey to 
the king, to tell him what the Laccdaimonians 
had proposed, and that he had apprehended 
Conon for bis ilt behaviour, and to receive 
orders about his future conduct The king, 
indeed, so soon os Tenbazu* ami’es at court, 
sends 5tnitfves down as governor of the man- 
time provinces on the coast And Strvthea 
exerted himself in warm attachment to the 
Athenians, reroembenng what damage the do- 
minions of bis master had suflered from Age- 
siiaus 

The Lacedxinoniaiis, when they tan that 
Struthca had turned out an enemy to them, 
but a fnend to the Athenians, send Thitnhfo 
to make war against him and Thimbro, vvben 
be bod crossed the sea, and taken b» iraich 
from Bpbesus and the cities in the plains of 
flfxander, Pnene, and I-eucopbry*, and Ar- 
cbilteum, put the dominions of the king to fire 

and sword But in process of time, Struthes 

' having receiied infeliigrnce that Tliinvbro ran 
over the country in that negligent nunner 
which showed a contempt of his cneinle*, t« 
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sent liis cavalry into the plains of hlreander, 
whom he ordered to ride quite round, and drive 
off every thing they could find. It happened 
that Thimhro was now passing the time after 
dinner in the tent of Thersandcr the musician •. 
for Thersandcr was not only a good musician, 
but a good soldier too, since he had heen 
trained at Sparta. Struthes, who perceived the 
enemy were marching about in a negligent 
manner, and to he few in number when he 
first discovered them, rushes at once upon them 
Avith a numerous and firmly compacted body 
of horse. Both Thimhro and Thersandcr were 
among the first whom they slcwj and after 
killing them, they soon put the rest to flight, 
and pursuing, made a vast slaughter of them. 
There were some, indeed, who completed their 
escape to friendly cities ; hut there were more 
who saved themselves by being left behind, 
and not knowing in time of the engagement: 
for very often, and on this occasion too, Thim- 
hro had advanced against the cneiii}’, without 
giving any signal for the troops to follow. 
And these things were done in this manner. 

But when those who had heen exiled from 
Rhodes by the people, were arrived at Luceda:- 
mon, they represented there how impolitic it 
would be to continue inactive, wliilst the 
Athenians were reducing Rhodes, and gaining 
so great an accession of strength. The Lace- 
da!monians, therefore, well apprized that if the 
people were masters, all Rhodes would he in 
the povA'er of the Athenians, hut if the rich 
prevail it would be in their own, manned out 
eight ships for their assistance, and appointed 
Ecdicus to command them. On hom'd these 
ships they also sent away Diphridas. The 
latter they ordered to go over into Asia, and 
there to secure the cities which had adhered to 
Thimhro, and to take upon him the command 
of the troops yet remaining, and, reinforcing 
them with all possible additions, to make war 
upon Struthes. Diphridas obeyed aU his or- 
ders ; and, amongst other parts of his success- 
ful conduct, takes prisoner Tigranes and his 
wife, Avho was the daughter of Struthes, as 
they Avere travelling to Sardis, and for a vast 
sum of money set them again at liberty. By 
this money he was immediately enabled to pay 
his troops: for Diphridas gave in every re- 
spect as great satisfaction as Thimhro had j 
given; but; as a general, outdid him far in 
discipline and Augilant actiA'ity. No bodily in- 
dulgence ever gained the ascendant over him. 


hut on the contrary, he gave all his attention 
to the business in hand. But Ecdicus, after 
sailing to Cnidus, heard there that the people 
had the entire possession of Rhodes, and AA'cre 
masters both by land and sen. Nay, they Avere 
then out at sen AA'ith a number of triremes 
double to his OAvn. He therefore continued 
quietly at Cnidus. But the Lacedoemonians, 
AA'hen they found his squadron aa’qs too small 
to give any cficctual aid to their fiends, or- 
dered Tclcutias, AA'ith the tweh'e ships he 
commanded in the hay along Achaia and 
Lecheum, to sail round to Ecdicus ; and as 
to Ecdicus, to send him home, AA’hilst himseh 
took all the care he could of such ns desired 
his protection, and did all possible damage to 
the enemy. Teleutias, Avhen he arrived at 
Samos, enlarged his fleet AA'ith the ships from 
thence, and proceeded to Cnidus, hut Ecdicus 
returned home. 

Teleutias, haA'ing now tAA’enty-seA’en ships, 
put to sea against Rhodes. But in his course 
he fulls in with Philocrates the son of Ephial- 
tus, Avho AA'ith thirteen ships Avns hound from 
Athens to Cyprus, to assist Evngorns ; and he 
takes them all. Both parties on this occasion 
AA’cre acting in direct contrariety to their OAvn 
interest. For the Athenians, aa'Iio enjoyed the 
friendship of the king, AA'erc sending this aid to 
Evagoras, Avho Avas at Avar Avith the king ; and 
Teleutius, AA'hilst the Lacedmmonians Avere 
likcAA'ise at Avar AA'ith him, demolished those 
AA’bo Avere going to a Avar against him. But 
Teleutias, haA’ing steered back again to Cni- 
dus, and disposed of his captures, proceeded 
afterAvards to Rhodes to succour the friends of 
Sparta. 

The Athenians, groAving noAV apprehensive 
that the Lacedmmonians might re-establish 
their poAver at sea, send out for their annoy- 
ance Thrasybulus the Styrensian, AA'ith forty 
ships. He AA-as noAv at sen, hut pursued not 
the auxiliary squadron for Rhodes ; judging, 
that he could not easily hurt the friends of the 
Laceda:moninns, avIio Avere possessed of a ibr- 
tified place, and had Teleutias ready Avith his 
fleet to protect them ; and that neither AA'cre 
the Athenians in danger of being reduced by 
their enemies, as they had possession of cifirs 
far superior in number, and ha/’‘”~~!t them 
field of battle^.- 'led \ to 

Hellespont , ' , ti» 

intent on 
the state. 
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ree«»ed intelligence, that a rupture bad hap. ed contributions from otl er cmes, and pro- 
pened between Ainadocus, king of the Odry- ceeding to Aspendus, he anchored m the nter 
sians, and Seuthes who possessed the sea-coast Eurymedon He had received their contnba- 
of Thrace, he reconciled them to one another, tion from the Aspendians when his soldiers did 
and made both of them frienda and confede- some damage on their lands The Aspendians 
rates to the Athenians, concluding, that when growing angry at it, and falling upon him in 
these princes were in friendship, the Greek the night, kill him in his tent In this man 
cities in Thrace would, even though ^;auist ner Thtasybulus, a man of so great accom* 
their inclinations, pay higher regard to the pUshments, ended his days The Athenians, 
Athenians All being now right in those however, having chosen Argynus for his suc- 
ciUes, as well as in the cities of Asia, because cessor, sent him to the fleet, 
the king was in friendship with the Athenians, The Lacedsmonians hearing now, that the 
he proceeded to Eyzantiutn, and put to sale tenth of the ships from Pontus had been sold 
the tenths of the ships from Pontus He also by the Athenians at Byzantium, that they are 
obliged the Byzantines to change their obgar. masters of Chalcedoii, and that the other Hef. 
chical government into a democracy, so that lespontine cities having the fnend>hip of Pbar- 
the people of Byzantium now beheld with, nabazus were in a safe situation, saw plainly 
out chagrin the great number of Athenians that all their care was needful They bad no 
at present in the city Having done these reason howeier to blame Hercyllidas, and jet 
things, and also made fnends of the Chalce Anaxihius, who was favoured by the ephon, 
donians, he sailed out of the Hellespont But sobcited successfully for himself, and was sent 
though be found ut hesbos that all the oties out to be the commandant of Abydus JSaj, 
except Mitylene, were in the Lacedsuoniau would they give bim money and shipping, he 
interest, he let theno alone till he bad been promised to carry on the war against the Atbe* 

Bt Mitylene, where be settled four hundred per. mans, and stop their career of prosperity in tbe 
sons from on board bis fleet, and all such exiles Hellespont. Having aisigned bim therefore 
from tbe other cities as bad taken refuge there three truemea and pay for a thousand foreign. 
Then taking such of the Mitylenians as were en, they sent Anaxibius to sea. lie via* no 
best qualified for the service, and tnspinng sooner arnved, than he drew together by laud 
proper hopes into all, into the Mitylenians, hw number of foreign troops, be forced oier 
that if be reduced the cities, they should be some cities from Pharnabazus , and as the lat. 
masters of tbe whole isle of Lesbos ; — mto the the aid of the other cities had inraded 

tales, that if they would go with him to each the temtones of Abydus, he returned the m* 
city, they iioald all of them be of course ena. vasion, marched against them, and laid iiastc 
bled to recover their former state , and into their country Then doubling the number of 
those who went on board his fleet, that, would ships be brought bymmning out three more at 
they make oil Lesbos frienda to Mitylene, they Abydus, he fetched into that harbour what- 
must necessarily acquire odunahnee oif ircaAd Acdwaimrorrivir 

With these exhortations and their united confederates he could catch at sea 
strength be led them agsmst Metbynme Tbe Athenians informed of this, and afraid 
Thenmachus, who commanded there for the lest oil tbe fine dispositions Thrasjbulus had 
Lacedsmonfans, no sooner kneir of the »p made m Hellespont should be quite mined, ^ 

proach of Tbrasybulus than he ordered all the send out Iphicruies with eight ships and about 
manners on shore, lufh whom and the Me- twelve hundred targeteers. Tbe grcitestuum 
thyroneMis, and the exiles from Mitylene now bet of the latter were the same whom he coci 
at Metbyrnne, he marched out and met him on mended at Corinth for when tbe Arpreshtd 
the frontier A battle ensued, m which The- made Connth Argos, they said they had no 
rimachus is slain snd the rest Sjing, a grcai farther need of them Ipbicratcs, in fact, bad 
slaughter is made of them After Ibis he killed some persons who hail been in tbe Ar- 
brought oier some of the cities, and be plun- give interest, and on that account withdrew to 
dered the temtones of such os did not come la, Athens, and lived retired But « ben he wa* 

* and supplied his soldiers with pay ile was amred at the Chersonesos, Jphicntes ai 1 
now in a hurry to get to Rhodes , but in order Anaxihiui at first earned on a piratical var 
to put the troops into higher spirit*, heroHeet- against one another j hut In prrress of tune. 
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Ipliicrates perceiving tlmt Annxibius wns 
marched against Antandros with his foreign 
troops and what Lacedajmonians he had, and 
two hundred heavy-armed Abydenians ; and 
hearing farther, that he had gained Antandros 
by composition, he suspected tiiat after settling 
a garrison there, he would retuni the same way, 
and bring back the Abydenians to their own 
city. He therefore passed over by night into 
tlie least fre(][uentcd part of the territory’ of 
Abydus, and marching up into the mountains 
he placed an ambuscade. He ordered the tri- 
remes that brought him over to keep cruising 
at day-light along the Chersonesus, that it 
might be jiulged he was then upon his usual 
employ of fetching in contributions. Having 
made these dispositions, every thing fell out 
just as he expected •. for Anaxibius was now 
on his return, even though the victims at his 
morning sacrifice were inauspicious. But 
this he disregarded, since he wns to march 
through a friendly country’, and wns going to a 
friendly city. And when he heard besides 
from persons he met that Iphicrates tvas sailed 
towards Proconnesus, he marched with more 
negligence than before. So long, however, ns 
the troops of Anaxibius were upon the same 
level ground with himself, Iphicrates rose not 
from his ambuscade. But so soon as the Aby’- 
denians, who had the van, were got down into 


the plain near Cremnstes, where are the mhies 
of gold, and the rest of the troops were de- 
scending the mountain, and Anaxibius with 
his Lneedmmonians was just at the descent, 
tlmt moment Iphicrates starts up from his place 
of ambush, and runs full speed towards him. 
Anaxibius, knowing there was no possibility 
of escape, ns he saw his' troops were in a nar- 
row road, and extended in a long line forwards, 
as he judged that those who were gone on could 
not readily remount the ascent to his aid, and 
saw plainly that they were all in a panic on the 
appearance of the ambuscade, he said to those 
who were near him, “ It is my duty, sirs, to 
die on this very spot j but do you make the 
best of your way to a place of safety, before 
the enemy can charge you.” He said these 
words, and then snatching his shield from the 
Jierson that carried it, he fights and is slain on 
the spot. A favourite boy stood by him to the 
last, and about twelve of the Lacedaimonian 
commandants of cities, who were in company 
fought and died with him. All the rest fled, 
and were slaughtered in their flight. They 
pursued them to Abydus. Of the other troops 
about two hundred were slain, and about fifty 
of the Abydenian heavy-armed. But after 
this exploit, Iphicrates returned again to the 
Chersonesus. 
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I. This was the state of the war between the 
Athenians and Laeedajmonians in the Helles- 
pont. 

The people of .^gina had for a long time 
kept up intercourse with the Athenians. But 
now, as war was again openly renewed at sea, 
Bteonicus, who was again in iEgina, empower- 
ed them, with the joint consent of the Ephori, 
to plunder Attica at pleasure. The Athenians, 
blocked up by them, sent over a body of heavy- 
armed commanded by Pamphilus, into iEgina, 
to invest them with a work of circumvallation, 
blocking them thus up at land, ' and with ten 
ships at sea. Teleutias however, who hap- 
pened about this time to be going round the 
islands to collect money, having received intelli- 
gence of the throwing up this circumvallation, 
came away to assist the .Slginetae. He indeed 
drove off the ships, but Pamphilus kept fast 
possession of the work-on shore. 

But now Hierax arriveth from Lacedaemon 
to be admiral of the fleet, and accordingly re- 
ceiveth the command. Teleutias departed 
from Sparta, and in as happy a manner as his 
own heart could wish: for when, upon the 
point of departure, he went do^vn to the water 
side, the whole soldiery crowded about him to 
shake him by the hand. One was cro\vning 
him with a garland, another adorning him mth 
fillets •, and such as came too late, and found 
him already under sail, threw, their garlands 
into the sea after him, and prayed Heaven to 
bless him in all his undertakings. I am sensi- 
ble, indeed, that in relating such- incidents, I 
give no shining proof of munificence, bravery, 
or fine conduct. But by Heaven I think it 
worth any man’s while to reflect, by what me- 
thods Teleutias had thus gained the hearts of 
those whom he commanded : for such behavi- 


our better deservetb our admiration that any 
acquisition of wealth or conquest. 

Hiera.v, with the rest of the fleet, sailed again 
to Rhodes ; but he left twelve ships at ^gina, 
under the command of his lieutenant Gorgopas. 
The consequence was, that the; Athenian troops 
were more closely blocked up in their own cir- 
cumvallation than their countrymen were in A. 
thens : insomuch that, five months after, the 
Athenians, having by express decree manned out 
a large number of sbijis, fetched off the people 
on this service, and carried them back to Athens. 
And yet after this they were sadly infested a 
second time by the plunderers from iEgina and 
by Gorgopas too. They therefore man out 
against the latter thirteen ships, and elect Eu- 
nomus to take upon him the command of them. 

Hierax being still at Rhodes, the Lacedae- 
monians send out Aiitalcidas to be admiral in 
chief ; judging that by giving this commission 
to Antalcidas, they should most sensibly oblige 
Teribazus. Antalcidas, when he came to 
A3gina, took away with him the ships under 
Gorgopas, andproceeded to Ephesus, Butfrom 
thence he sends back Gorgopas with the twelve 
ships to his former station at .ffigina, and gave 
the command of the rest to his own lieutenant 
Nicolochus. Nicolochus set sail from Ephesus 
to go and assist the citizens of Abydus. But 
in his passage landing upon Tenedos, he laid 
the country waste, and, after getting a sum of 
money, he stood away from thence to Abydus. 
The Athenian commanders, collecting what 
strength they could from Samothracia and 
Thasus and the adjacent places, repaired to 
the assistance of the Tenedians. But when 
they found that Nicolochus was already gone 
away to Abydus, they put to sea from the 
Chersonesus, and with two and thirty sail of 
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their own blocked him up in Abydus, as he last landed, charged them at the same Utiie 
had but twenty five Gorgopas, in the mean And thus tbs first party as they were few in 
time, repassing from Ephe<!Us, falls in with number, were immediately sfain, amongst whom 
Eunomus , and sheering off at first reached the was Gorgopas and the Lacedcemonians Ifhen 
isbnd of ^gina a little before sun set He these were killed, all the rest turned about and 
immediately landed hia men, and ordered them fled. Of the ^ginet® there perished about 
to eat their suppers hut Eunomus, after a lit a hundred aud fifty, and not less than two 
lie stay, sheered off It was now dark night , hun^d of the strangers, and sojourners, and 
he therefore led the way with his own ship, manners, who had run together for aid 
which earned a light, as is the practice at sea. The Athenians after tbs ranged the sea as 
that the squadron might rot disperse But quietly as in the midst of peace for the sea- 
Gorgopas, having again got ba men on board, men paid no regard to Eteomcus, though Jie 
followed after him by direction of the light, would have compelled them to go on board, 
keeping at a proper distance, that he might amca he had no money to pay them But now 
not be perceived, and, to prevent all alarm again the Lacedaemonians send Teleutias to 
ordering the masters not to shout aloud, but command ns admiral in chief The soldiers, 
to drop stones for theu signals, and ail oars to when they saw him arrive, were rejoiced above 
be gently moved but so soon as the ships of measure He immediately called them to- 
Eunomus had made land near Zoster in Atti getber, and harangued them thus 
ca, be ordered the trumpets to sound, and to “ Here I am again, my fellow soldiers but 
fall in amongst them The crews belonging bnng no money with me And yet, with tbe 
to tbe fbps of Eunomus ivere some of them blessing of heaven and your hearty concur^ 
already on shore, some of them were tbs mo rcnce, I iviU endeavour to provide abundantly 
inent landing, and some were still drawing to every article that you can need Be assured 
land. A battle was fought by moonlight, and within yourselves, that so Jong as lam in com 
in It Gorgopas taketh four of ^e enemy s ships, mand, 1 pray for your comfortable subsisteiico 
which he fastened to bs own, and returned do less than for my own And perhaps i( may 
with them in tow to iEgina, but the other eurpnse you to hear me say, that f had rather 
Athenian ships of tbs squadron fied for shelter want bread myself than ace you want it, 
into the Piraeus But by the gods I would rather choose to bo 

Chabnas after this was soiling out to C}- without food two days together, than you 
pros to the aid of Evagoras, having with him should be without it one Sly door m the for- 
eight hundred targeteers and ten ships But mer parts of my command was constantly 
taking out at the same time from Athens other open to any one that wanted me, and ibali be 
ships and some heavy-armed, he landed by night open now Insomuch that, when you are en- 
on the isle of ^gina, and WJtb bi» taigeteers joying plenty and abundance, you shall then 
sat down in ambuscade in a hollow, a good way 1 See roy table too more plentifully pronded 
beyond the temple of Hercules So soon as j But again, when you behold me endunng cold 
St was xUy, had been prenousJr agreed, (be } and beet and want of sleep, remember that you 
heavy-armed from Athens came ashore under are bound in duty to endure them with me I 
tbe command of Bimasnetus, and matched would not subject you to any hardships of (his 
Iikemse about sixteen stadia beyond the tem- nature merely to gtie you pain, but In order to 
pie to the place called Tnpyigia, Goigopas, put U in your power to reap a higher good, 
having heardit, ran down with tbe JSginefce, Thecommumty of which we arc members, my 
with the soldiers of his own squadron, and the fcUow-«oldien, and a happy commumty U is, 
eight Spartanswho happened to be with him hath attained, you well know, the large share of 
He left orders for all persons belonging to the bap^nest with which it is blessed, not by ba- 
squadron who were free men to follow, so that buual sloth, but by an alacrity to endure erc^ 

I umbers of them vrero approaching, each pro- toil and every danger for the pobhe welfare 
rided with such a weapon as he could get You. I know it by long erperience, wrre for 
hen ihe first party had passed bytheomhas. merly good men and now it behorrs ymi to 
cade, Chabnas starts up with his targeteeni, approve yourselves better men than ever, that 

who immediately attacked and galled them nemay unite with pleasure in every toil, at>*l 

with javelins The heavy-armed, who had ttnilo «itb pleasure too In the eijoymentc 
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every success. What thing on earth can be so 
sweet, as to cajole no man, neither Greek nor 
Barbarian, for a precarious pay, but to be able 
to earn our own subsistence, and that too by 
the most glorious methods? For in time of 
war, affluence at the cost of our foes, be ye 
well assured, is the finest provision men can 
make for themselves, as it is the admiration of 
all mankind.” 

In this manner Teleutias spoke. The whole 
assembly shouted aloud upon him to issue his 
orders, since they were ready to obey. He 
next performed the solemn sacrifice, and then 
said to them — “ Depart now, my honest souls, 
and eat your suppers as usual ; then prepare for 
yourselves one day’s provision. This done, 
repair hither immediately, that we may go 
whither heaven inrdtes us, and arrive in time.” 
When they were all returned, he ordered them 
on board, and set sail by night for the harbour 
of Athens. Sometimes he slackened his course, 
and ordered them to take a little rest, then he 
advanced farther by plying the oars. But in 
case any one blames him on this occasion, for 
going out imprudently with only twelve ships 
against a people possessed of such numerous ' 
shipping, let such a one reflect on the judici- 
ous motives on which he acted. He conclud- 
ed, that as Gorgopas \vas killed, he should find 
the Athenians keeping little or no guard at all 
in the harbour ; and though the ships of war 
should be lying there at anchor, he thought it 
safer to attack twenty of them in harbour than 
ten of them out at sea. When they were on a 
cruise, he knew that the seamen lay constantly 
on board the vessels ; but at Athens, he was 
assured that the captains of the ships always 
went home to bed, and the seamen too had 
lodgings on shore. It was on these considera- 
tions that he engaged in this attempt. 

When he was advanced within five or six 
stadia of the harbour, he made all stop quietly, 
and rest themselves for a time. But at break 
of day he led the way into the harbour, and the 
rest followed. He would not suffer any of his 
own ships to sink or to damage the trading ves- 
sels ; but if they saw a ship of war any where at 
anchor, he ordered them to disable her for sea, 
and to fasten all the trading vessels and such 
as had cargoes on board, and tow them out to 
sea ; to search also the larger ships, and make 
all persons prisoners whom they found on 
board. Nay, some of his people even leaped 
on shore on the quay, and laying hold on some 
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merchants and masters of vessels, carryed them 
on board their own ships. 

In this manner Teleutias successfully con- 
ducted the business. Such of the Athenians 
as were within the houses ran out to learn the 
meaning of the noise ; such of them as were 
out of doors ran home for their arms, whilst 
some were posting up to the city with the 
news. All Athenians, as well the heavy- 
armed as the horsemen, rvere now marching 
down in arms, as if the Pirteus was taken. 
But Teleutias sent away his prizes to JEgina, 
and ordered three or four of his ships to ac- 
company them thither. With the remainder 
he proceeded along the Attic coast, and in 
standing out of the harbour he took a great 
number of fishing-boats, and the ferries full of 
passengers coming in from the islands. When 
he was got up to the cape of Sunium, he also 
took some vessels laden with corn, and some 
with merchandise. After these captures he 
sailed back to iEgina ; and disposing of his 
spoils by public sale, he advanced a month’s 
subsistence to his men. Nay, he afterwards 
continued his cruises, and made prize of every 
thing he could. By acting in this manner he 
kept his ships full manned, and preserved the 
cheerful and prompt obedience of all his people. 

It was at this time that Antalcidas in the 
company of Teribazus returned from the king. 
He bad so conducted his negotiations, as to be 
-assured of the king’s future concurrence with 
the Lacedtemonians, if the Athenians and con- 
federates did not acquiesce in the peace which 
he himself had proposed. But when he heard 
that Nicolochus with his squadron was blocked 
up in Abydus by Iphicrates and Diotimus, he 
went by land to Abydus. Resuming there the 
command of the fleet, he went out to sea by night, 
having scattered a report that he was sent for by 
the Chalcedonians. But he went only into the 
harbour of Percope, where quietly he stationed 
his ships. His departure was perceived by 
Dimsenetus, Dionysius, Leontichus, and Pha- 
nias, who immediately went in pursuit after 
him towards Proconesus. And when they had 
clearly passed beyond him, Antalcidas returned 
and came again to Abydus. For he heard 
that Polyxenus was coming thither with twenty 
sail from Syracuse and Italy: and his design 
was now to join them to his own. 

After this Thrasybulus of Colyttus set sail 
from Thrace with eight ships to join the rest 
of the Athenian fleet. But Antalcidas, when 
3 K 
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the bcntmel made a signal that eight ships were 
in sight, sending the seamen on board twelve 
ol his pnm“ sailers, and ordering tbtir crews 
to be completed out of the rest of the ships 
laj on the watch os much out of Mew as possi- 
ble When they had sailed by, be began a 
pursuit , they saw bim and fled Me soon 
jeacbe/1 their slouest vessels with the swiftest 
of his oivn , but he bad ordered such as came 
ftrst up with them, not to meddle with thehin 
dermost vessels of the enemy, but to pursue 
the foremost in flight And so soon as he had 
taken these, the hmdermost seeing theif leaders 
taken, were so dispirited that they became easj 
Captures to the slower vessels of the enem), 
and every ship was taken 

Antalcidas, farther, when the twenty ships 
from Syracuse came up to him, and all the 
ships of which Tenbaius was master had also 
Joined him from Ionia,— the lattcrwere man* 
Wed out of the dominions of Anobarzanes , for 
Teribazus, by the ties of hospitality, bad long 
been connected with Anobarzanes, and Pbar- 
nabazus was now by ivitation gone up to the 
royal court, where he married the king s daugh 
ter,— Antalcidas, 1 say, by (he junction of 
these ships, which were more than eighty m ’ 
number, rode master of the sea , insomuch that 
he stopped the navigation of all vessels from 
Pontus to Athens, and carried them off to the 
aonlederates of the Lacedsmonians 
The Athenians now, who saw the enemy’s 
ihips so numerous, were highly alarmed, lest I 
hey should be wirred down as they were be- I 
bre, now that the king was become a confede I 
•ate with the Lflccdxmonians, and they were I 
docked up at homo by the plunderers from I 
3:.gina. For these reasons they were sincere- 
y desirous of a peace 

On the other side the Lacedaemonians, \>ho 
:ept a brigade jn garrison at Lecheum, and 
mother brigade at Orchomemis, who besides 
lere keeping a constant guard over the eiues 
irmly attached to them lost they shbuld be 
aken, and eien such as they were diffident of I 
est they should revolt , who farther were bn- I 
assed and harassing with 8Ucec«snc hostilities 
bout Connth, were sadly tired of the war 
The Argivcs, farther, who found that an ex 
■edition was proclaimed against them, and 
lire sensible that their insisting on the roin- 
iiitatiou of the months would axail them no- 
nti g, began also heartily to wish for a peace 
lienee « wo», tiat when Icnbaws issued 
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out the notification, that all states who were 
desirous of a peace on the terms which the 
king prescribes, should assemble together, they 
Were ftU soon assembled And now in the 
presence of them all, Teribazus having first 
showed the kii g g signet, read aloud to them 
the contents of his mandate, as followeth 
“ Artaiertes the king thinks it just, that the 
mties in Asia and the two isles of Clazomen® 
and Cyprus should be his o\ni , but, that all 
the rest of the Grecian citie«, both small and 
great, should be left free and independent, ex- 
cept Lemnos, fnabros, and Sciros, these, as 
formerly, to continue in subjection to the 
Athenians And whatever people refuseth 
this peace, I myself, with such asreceiieit, 
shall make war against that people, both by 
I land and sea, both with ships and w ith money ” 
The ambassadors from the soeral states 
having beard this mandate, sent their report of 
it to theu constituents. All the rest swore 
absolutely to the observance of it, but the The- 
bans insisted upon taking the oath m the name 
of all the Bccotmns Agcsilaus positnely re- 
fused to admit their catb, unices they swore 
according to the letter of the king’s mandate, 
that “eiery oty small and great shall he left 
free and independent " The Theban ambas- 
sadors urged m return, they were not empow- 
ered to do It- “ Go then,* said Agesilau«, 

« and consult your principals. But tell them 
at the same time from me, that if they do not 
comply they shall be excluded the p«c<. " 
Accordingly the amhassidorB deponed 

Agesilaus, because of his long inietentcy 
agauist the Thebans, lost no time, but with 
. the approbation of the ephon sacnCccd Imme- 
diately And so soon as the victims had a fa- 
sourablc appearance, he passed the frontiers to 
Tegea. lie sent his horsemen to summon in 
the ncighbounng troops , be tent commanders 
round to the several states. But before he 
could march from Tegea the Thebnns were 
with him, professing that they would leaie the 
cutes free and independent. And thus the 
Lacedaemonians returned home, and the The- 
bans were obliged to accept the peace and to 
I leave the cities of UceoUa in freedom and in le- 
I pendence 

On another side the Connthians would not 
dismiss the garrison of Argues But Atesi- 
bus sent a notitication to the Cormll lan*, 

“ that if they did not send away the Argirc*," 
and to the Argil cs “that if they did not c»ft 
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cuate Coriiitb, he would make war upon 
them.” This menace affrighted them both, 
and the Argives accordingly marched out, and 
Corinth became again the city of the Corinthi- 
ans. The authors of the massacre, indeed, and 
their accomplices, of their own accord with- 
drew from the city : hut the other citizens 
readily gave a re-estahlishment to the foriher 
exiles. 

When these points were settled, and the 
states had sworn to the peace which the king 
prescribed, all the land armies were disbanded, 
and all the naval forces were disbanded too. 
And thus at length the first peace was ratified 
in form between the Lacedteinonians, Atheni- 
ans, and confederates after the war between 
them subsequent to the demolition of the walls- 
of Athens. But though through the whole 
course of the war the scale had generally turn- 
ed in favour of the Lacedaemonians, yet they 
made a greater figure than ever through this 
peace, which took its name from Antalcidas. 
For now, assuming the execution of the peace 
prescribed by the king, and insisting that the 
cities should be free, they recovered the alli- 
ance of Corinth j they set the cities of Bmdtia 
at liberty from the Thebans, a point which 
they had long desired ; they had put an end to 
that appropriation which the Argives had made 
of Corinth, by declaring war against them un- 
less they evacuated that city. All these points 
being accomplished to their wish, they now 
came to a determination to chastise such of 
their confederates as had been un tractable dur- 
ing the war, and manifested any good-will to 
their enemies ; and to order them so now, that 
they should not dare to he refractory in time 
to come. 

II. In the first place, therefore, they sent to 
the Mantineans, commanding them “ to demo- 
lish their walls affirming that “ nothing less 
could convince them they would not take side 
with their enemies.” They added, that “they 
well knew how they had supplied the Argives 
with corn during the late war ; and sometimes, 
on pretext of traces, had refused to march with, 
them against the enemy ; and, even when the/^ 
did march, were intent on doing them more 
hurt than good.” They told them farther, 
“ they were well convinced, how much they 
envied them upon every incident of success, 
and how heartily they rejoiced if any calamity 
befell them.” A declaration was also made, 
(hat “ the truce with the Mantineans for thirty 


years, agreed uiion after the battle of Manti- 
nea, expired this present year.” Bnt as the 
Mantineans refused to demolish their walls, 
the Lacedffimonians proclaim an expedition 
against them. 

AgesilaUs on this occasion petitioned the 
state to excuse his commanding the army ; al- 
leging that “ the Mantinean community had 
done many good services to his father in the 
war against Messene." Agesipolis therefore 
led out the army, notwithstanding that his fa- 
ther Pausanias too had always been in high 
friendship with the most popular men of Man- 
tinea. So soon as he had entered the country, 
in the first place he laid it waste. But as even 
j’et they refused to demolish their wiills, he 
dug a trench in circle quite round the city, one 
moiety of the army sitting down before the 
city with the arms of those who were digging, 
whilst the other moiety carried on the work. 
When the trench was finished, he also erected 
without molestation a circular wall quite round 
the city. But finding there was abundance of 
corn within the place, as the last year had been 
a season of great plenty; and thinking it would 
be judged a hardship to harass both the Lace- 
dtemonians and the confederate troops with a 
tedious siege, he dammed up the river, and a 
very large one it is, that runs thi'ough the eity. 
The channel being thus dammed up, the water 
swelled above the foundations of the houses 
and the city walls. The lower brick-work was 
soon rotted by the wet, and shrunk under the 
upper buildings, by which means the city 
walls cracked, and afterwards were ready to 
tumble. For some time they under-propped 
them with timber, and made use of all their 
art to keep them from falling. But when they 
found they must be overpowered by the water, 
and were afraid lest a breach being made by 
the tumbling any part of the wall, they 
should be taj^^^'sword in hand, they at length 
offered tj^^^molish their walls. The Lacedse- 
mOTf’^^^efused to accept this condition now, 
^tfij^lthey would also settle in villages. The 
Mantineans, judging there was no avoiding it, , 
agreed to comply. But to such of them, as 
from their long connection with the Argives 
and their great influence over the people, fear- 
ed they should be put to death, Agesipolis, at 
the earnest request of his father, granted their 
lives (and they were sixty in number), in case 
they withdrew themselves from' Mantinea. On 
both sides of the road, beginning from the very 
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gates of IMantinea, the Lacedsmonians ranged i 
themselves wnth their spears in their hands, to 
fake a view of such as m ere witbdravnng , and, 
though they hated them, yet refrained them- 1 
sell Os from any abuse much easier than did the 
oligarchical party at hlantinea. But he this 
only mentioned as a signal proof of their habi- 
tual obedience to their commanders 

After this the walls were demolished, and 
the Alantinean country was now settled in four 
Milages, in the same manner as it had been 
formerly inhabited- At first, it is true, the 
hlantineans were highly dissatisfied, when 
thus obliged to pull down the houses they bad 
built for their own convenience, and to erect 
new ones But when the wealthier of them 
were settled on their estates which lay round 
the villages, when they were ruled by an ans- 
tocrac), and nd of their turbulent demagogues, 
they grew delighted w itb the change. And the 
Lacedemonians sent them, not indeed one 
person to command the troops of the four, but 
a separate commander to eiery village They 
afterwards marched upon summons from the 
Milages with more cheerfulness than they bad 
ever done when under a democratical govern- 
ment And in this manner were things brought 
about in regard to Mantinea , mankind having 
learned one piece of wisdom by it, never to let 
a liver run through their walls 

The exdes from Fblius, perceiving the La- 
cedemonians were now examining info the be- 
haviour of their several confederates during the 
war, thought it the proper season to apply for 
themselves They went to Lacedsmon, and 
represented there, that so long as they were in 
Phhus, the citizens receivedthe Laceilxmomans 
within their walls, and marched in their com- 
pany whiTcvcr they led them But wo sooner 
bad the people of Phlius ejected them, than 
they absolutely denied to march nt the sum- 
mons, and refused to the Lacedemonians alone, 
of all men living, admittance into their city 
When the ephon had beard this representa- 
tion, they judged It deserving of theirattention 
They sent therefore to the state of Vhhur, 
remonstrating that “ the exiles were fnendi to 
the Lncedaimonian community, and for no 
ofTenceatall Lad been exiled iheif country *■ 
They u Slated upon it tberefore •* as a point of 
justice, that without compulsion and by mere 
voluntary act they should grant the restoration 
of these exiles ’ The Phliasnns, Inving heard 
all this, conceived a vti'picioii, tl it some of 
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their own citizens might open the gates, should 
the Lacedaemonians march ngayist them For 
many relations of these exiles were now in tie 
I city, who, besides their natural good w ill to- 
ward them, were desirous (as is generally the 
case In most communities) to work some 
change in the society, and were very eager for 
the recall of the exiles Moved therefore by 
such apprehensions, they passed a decree for 
the re-admission of the exdes — “all their real 
estates to be immediately restored, and the 
value of such as had been sold to he returned 
to the purchaser out of the pubbe treasure 
and, in case any dispute arose, the point to be 
determined by due course of law." These 
resolutions were carried at this time m favour 
of the exiles from Pblius 

Ambassadors were now amved at Laced®, 
mon ffom Acanthus and Apollonia, which are 
the largest cities in the neighbourhood of Dljm. 
thus The epbon, having been informed of the 
reason of their coming, introduced them into a 
I grand assembly of themselves and the eon. 
federates, where Cligenes the Acanthtan spoke 
as followeth 

“ lAcedsmonians and ye their confederates, 
an event of vast importance hath lately taken 
place in Greece, of which wc suppose you ere 
quite unappnzed. There can, however, he 
very few amongst you, who know not that 
Olywthua is the greatest city on the coast of 
Thrace These Olynthians therefore harepre- 
vailed With some other cities to unite w ith them 
in point of laws and political administration i 
and then they took into their union some larger 
aties After this they endeavoured to free the 
cities of ^lacedonia from their subjection to 
Amyntas king of the Macedonians. Having 
succeeded with the nearest of these niics, they 
proceeded with rapidity to do the same by the 
mere distant and the larger. And when we 
came av\ay, they were masters of a great num 
her of them, and even of PeUv the capital of 
Macedonia AVe have moreover inteltigenre, 
that Amyntas hath been forced successively to 
qmtbts cities, and rs only not driven out from 
the whole of Macedonia 
“ To m Acanihians aUo and to the 
lonians these Olynthians have likewiie nouHrd 
their pleasure, that unless wc engage to set 
uiconfcdency with them, they will make war 
upon us But for our parts, faietdamorun*. 
we d Ue still to live tmdf 
hdwd Uws, and to pericTtrc free »» we 
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liave hitherto been. And yet, unless somebody 
condescends to assist us, we must of necessity 
submit to their will and pleasure. They are 
possessed at this very time of a body of heav)'- 
armed not less than eight hundred, and of a 
body of targeteers in a much larger number ; 
and their cavaliy, if we should be obliged to 
join them, will amount to more than a thou- 
sand. 

“ We, farther, left behind us at Olyntbus 
ambassadors from the Athenians and Bceotians : 
and we hear that the Olynthians are come to a 
resolution to send back with them ambassadors 
to these several states, to perfect an alliance of- 
fensive and defensive. If therefore so great 
an accession be made to the present strength 
of the Athenians and the Thebans, consider, 
Lacedcemonians, whether you will find them 
for the future so tractable as they ought to be. 

“ Since, farther, they are already masters of 
Potidiea on the isthmus of Pallene, you must 
take it for granted, that all the cities within 
that isthmus must of course submit to the 
Olynthians. But one particular and unques- 
tionable proof may be given you, that these 
cities already are most grievously alarmed ; for 
though they bear an irreconcileable hatred to 
the Olynthians, yet they durst not send ambas- 
sadors along with us to join in representing 
these things to you. 

“ Consider again of how much inconsistence 
you must be guilty, if you, whose chief study it 
is to prevent the union of Boaotia, should slight 
the conjunction of so great a power : a power 
that will show itself considerable indeed not 
only at land, but even at sea ; for what can 
hinder the men from becoming so, who have 
timber of their own growth for the building of 
ships, who receive tribute from abundance of 
sea-ports and from abundance of trading towns, 
and who, from the fertility of their country, 
abound in people ? And more than this, the 
Thracians who have no king are their nearest 
neighbours, and have already begun to pay 
great court to these Olynthians : and should 
they submit to receive their law, the latter wiU 
acquire a vast accession of power by it. And 
by necessary consequence it must follow, that 
they then will seize for their own the gold 
mines in the mfountains of Pangaeus. 

“ We tell you nothing here but what hath 
been talked of a thousand times by the people 
of Olynthus. And w'hat need is there to add 
how highly they are elevated upon it? The 


author of our nature hath perhaps so framed 
mankind, that their ambition must keep increas- 
ing with their power. 

“ We are only, Lacedaemonians and confede- 
rates, to make you a just report of the present 
state of affairs. It belioveth you to consider 
whether or no they deserve your attention. We 
are bound, however, to assure you of one import- 
ant truth, tliat the power of the Olynthians, be 
it actually as great as we have represented, is 
not yet too mighty for resistance : for even the 
cities, which, against their inclinations, are 
at present with them, will revolt the very mo- 
ment an army taketh the field against them. 
But if thej^ enter into closer connections with 
them by internjarringes and reciprocal acqui- 
sitions, which are at present the points in agita- 
tion ; and then grow convinced that it is most 
for their interest to adhere to the strongest party 
(as for instance the Arcadians, when they 
march with you, preserve what is their own, and 
plunder every body else,) then perhaps it may 
be impossible to reduce within due bounds this 
growing power.” 

These things being said, the Lacedtemonians 
referred the consideration of them to the con- 
federates, and ordered them to consult and re- 
port what they thought most conducive to the 
interest of Peloponnesus and the whole con- 
federacy. And now a majority of them voted 
for the march of an army, those especially 
who had a mind to ingratiate themselves with 
the Lacedismonians. It was at length decreed 
“ to demand their quotas from the several states 
to form a body of ten thousand men.” Clauses 
were inserted in the decree, that, “ instead of 
men, any state might be at liberty to advance a 
sum of money, three oboles * of A3gina instead of 
a man ; and if any furnished horse, the expense 
of every horseman should be deemed equivalent 
to the pay of four of the hea\'y-armed. But 
if any refused to concur in the service, the 
Lacedaemonians are empowered to lay a fine of 
a stater^ a-day upon them for every man.” 
After these points were decreed, the Acan- 
thians rose up again and declared, that “ these 
indeed were very fine decrees, but could not 
soon be carried into execution.” They said, 
therefore, “ it would be highly expedient, whilst 
this force was assembling, to send away im- 
mediately some proper person to command, at 
the head of what troops could march at once 
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from Lacedcenion and anj of the othei states 
Por if tbjs were done, tbe ntjcs not jet 
pore o>er ^\o^!d stand their ground, and 
those already under compulsion uould readi- 
ly revolt.’ This proposal be}ng aho ap-^ 
proved, the Lacedsmontans send away £<ida- 
znidas, and with him the Spartans newly enfran. 
chised, the troops of the neighbourhood, and 
the Semtae, about two thousand in all £iida- 
midas, however, at his departure begged of the 
ephon, that Phccbidas bis brother mi^t as 
semble the rest of the army destined for this 
service, mid bring them up after him to 
himself, so soon as he armed m Thrace, be 
sent gamsons round to such of the cities as 
petitioned for them, and by a voluntary sur- 
render recovered Fotidsea, which bad been for 
a time confederate with the Olynthians He 
afterwards marched from PotidiEa to commence 
hostilities, which he conducted in (he manner 
suitable to a commander who had the inferior 
force. 

So soon as the troops destined to folloir, 
Eudaraidas were assembled in a bod), Pboe- 
biilas put hiiQScl/at (heir bead, and t^gan the 
march On their arriial at Tbebes, they en- 
camped without the city near the Gymnasium 
The Thebans were now m sedition, and Is- 
menias and Lcontiades were generals of the 
state These two were enemies to one another, 
and each w-aa at the head of Ins own faction 
Ismenias, who hated the Lacedaemonians, never 
once came near Phorhidas But Leonttades 
abundantly caressed him and, when he bad 
got his heart, addressed him thus 

“ You have It, Pbabidas, this very day hi 
your power to do the highest service to your 
country If jou will only follow me «itb your 
beavy-armed, I will introduce you into the cita- 
del of Thebes and the citadel once secured, 
assure yourself that Thebes will be entirely 
m the power of the Lacedaamonians and of us 
your friends A procbmation is already gone 
out, you fenott It uelJ, that no Theban sbell 
march with you against the OIjntbians Dot 
do you only executeuhat 1 adiise, and wewill 
immediutel) send auay with you a ntimerout 
body of heavy-ormed, and a numerous body of 
cavalry too And thus wiib a formidable anny 
you will march up to reinforce your brother, 
and before he can reduce Olyntlms, you your, 
self shall have reduced Thebes, a city of far 
more importance than Olynthu* " 

Pbabldas, having listened to him, was quite 
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in a rapture. He was fonder of distinguishing 
himself by some grand exploit than of life it- 
self But then he was not a man that could 
reason far, nor remarkable for any depth of 
thought. He «oon assented to the proposal, 
'and Leontiades bade him have his troops m 
motion, as if he had decamped and Was for 
continuing his march. •• J will be with you 
ogam,* said Leontiades, “ at the proper tune, 
and mil conduct you myself" IVhilst there- 
fore the senate was sitting m consultation w 
the portico of the forum, because the women 
were celebrating m the Cadmea the rites of 
Ceres, and scarce a creature could be seen in 
the streets , since it was about noon in the 
beat of summer, Leontiades retumeth on horse- 
back, mAes Phcebtdaa file off secretly, ard 
introduceth him into the citadel ILvmg thus 
put Pbahidaa and bis party in possession of 
tbe place, given him the key of the gates, and 
enyomed him to give no person admittance 
without a pass ftom him, he went bw way di 
I rectly to the senate He entered it and said— 
<• The Lacedsmonmns, gentlemen, are in 
1 possession of the citadel, but Jet not that alano 
I you They profess themselves enemies to no 
' man who u not fond of war But as general 
I of tbe state, and by virtue of the pow er lodged 
I in me by the laws to apprehend all traitors, I 
now apprehend this /smetiias, as a pubhe rna 
I my And you, wlio are ofBcers in the army, 

I and all of you whose duty it is, I order to se- 
^ cure him and conyey him you know vrl itbcr ’ 

I Tbe conspirators were ready at hand, and 
obeyed it, and took Ismenias Into their cus- 
tody But such as knew nolhir\g of the plot, 
and were of tbe oppo»ite party to Lcontiades, 
fled some of them immediately out of the city, 
being afraid for their lives, whilst otherswith 
drew at first to their own homes , but bearing 
afterwards that Ismenias was made prifoncr in 
the Cadmea, all those who were of the same 
party with Androchdes and Ismenias, to the 
number of four hundred persons, made the hrst 
oftb^r way to Athens 

Vihen these things were done, they chose 
another general In the room of Pmenias But 
Leontiades set out immediately for Lactdxmon. 

He found there the eplion ai d every cifiirn 
of Sparta in high mdignafion Bgam«l Phn-hidn 
for having presumed to act in tl ismsnner mt* 
out consuming the sMte Age«;la«», it Is ft'*' 
represented that '* if he bad acted to the puhl^< 
detnmenr, he ought to be punuVed , but if he 
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mcnt Deraas for joining turn with so much Derdas was said this day to hate slain eighty 
alacntj men the enemy was come out of of their horsemen From this time the enemy 
Oljnthus, and bad formeJ jjjId order of battle were obliged to keep inor6 luthin their walls, 
under the wall, their cavalry closed firm to- and employ themselves entirely in cultivating 
gether, and rode down on the Lacedaemonian the «ni^ tract of country that was yet m their 
and Hceotian horse They dismounted PtJy- jKiwer 

charmus, the Laced»monian ofticcr, gave Lira Some time after, when Teleutias was ogam 
seieral wounds as he lay on the ground, and m the field against the Olynthians, in order to 
slew others, and at length compel the horse demolish any tree jet standing, and tocomplete 
in the right wing to fly The horse being thus the rum of their country, the Ofynthian hor«e, 
first in flight, the foot also, drawn up nearest who had sallied out and came imrching quietly 
to them, began to giie way The whole anny forsiards, passed the mer that runs near the 
was now in great danger of defeat, had not city, and then again kept quietly edvincmg to- 
Derdas, with bis own cavalry, rode up direclly wards the enemy s army llTjen Teleufias 
to the gates of Olynthus , and Teleutias with saw them he was vexed at their assurance, and 
the left wing marched after him in excellent ordered Tlemomdes, who commanded the tar- 
order The OljTithian horse had no sooner geteers, to march full speed against them But 
perceived these motions, than they were afraid the Olynthians when they saw the targeteers 
of being shut out of the town Tbeywheeled running forwards, wheeled about, retreated 
about, therefore, with all speed, and came on a quietly, and repassed the river The targeteers 
gallop towards the gates And now Berdas kept following in a very courageous manner, 
slew a vast number of these horsemen os they and, like men who were drmng fugitives hc- 
w ere gallopping by him The infantry of the fore them, passed the riser too m pursuit 
Olynthuna retired into the aty, and very few But here the OJyntlnan bor*e, who judged 
of them were killed since they were so near they bad now got them fast, face about and 
the walls But after a trophy was erected, and attack them, and slew Tlemomdes himselC 
the victory remained wnth Teleutias, he re •t'd mere than u hundred of his men. Telen 
treated and cut dow n the trees tias no sooner saw this, than, quite mad w itl> 

JII When the campaign was over for the anger, he caught up his arm*, and led tie 
summer, he dismissed the troops of Macedonia heai'y armed towards them, ordering tl c tar 
and those of Derdas The Olynthians how- geteer* and horsemen to conUnue the pursuit 
ever, were making frequent excursions against and lose no ground. By this means many of 
the nties confederate with the Lacedemonians, the army, hsung unadusedly continued the 
carrying off much plunder and slaughtering the pursuit too near the w alls, found n great i 
people Andveryearlymthcsueceedingspnng, cuJty in reircsiing agnin. They were galled 
the Olynthiaii horse, to the number of six hun- datts from the turrets, they were ohbgcd 
dred, had made an excursion against Apollonu to move off in the most disorderly manner, 
aboutnoon.andweredispersedplundenngabout gaardjne ihemsehes from the darts that rame 
the country That le^mormngOerdas, with his pouring upon them And now the Olynthians 
own horse, had marched into Apolloma, where nde down upon their horse, end tfieir tafgc 
he stopped to refresh limsclf and his men teers mode what laste they could to 
When he beheld the enemys incurston, he them At length the hea\->JiTmcd sallied out, 
made no bustle at all His horses w ere ready , and ebarge the mam body of the enemy, w bo 
the ndera were wmed and mounted and so were all in confusion. And here Tcleotiss »» 
soon as the Olynthians, in a contemptuous killed fighting He was no sooner dead, thin 
manner entered the suburb, and rode up totbe *U about him gaveway ^o mm any longer 
% cry gates of the town, he then sallied out in stood bis ground The whole army flw 
ewclJent order The OljTJthians no sooner some toviards Spartolus, some toirard* Awn- 
saw him than they fled And Derdas, when thin . some to Apolloma , but niost of them 
once at their back®, continued the pursuit and to BolidaB As thus they were fleeing > - 
slaughter of them for ' nincl) stsdn till he frrcnl nays, ll c j ursuit by as many J ffcitnt 
had ch.»sed them to the vcryivaJU ofOlynlbin ronliijurd after them, iii whirbar»*| 

number of men, and ituleed the lery Cater e| 

I About, la. niirt W'Skty ertnj, penibed Smh dirsdfA 
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calamities as these should, in niy judgment, be 
a lesson to mankind to guard against anger, 
nay, even when they are only to chastise their 
own domestics. For it frequently happens, 
that when masters are too angry, they do more 
hurt to themselves than to those they want to 
punish. JBut to attack an enemy in the heat of 
anger, and not with judgment, is the saddest 
fault of which we can be guilty : for anger 
foreseeth no consequences at all ; whereas, 
judgment considereth as much its own preser- 
vation as doing hann to an enemy. 

When the news of this defeat was brought 
to the Lacedcenionians, they determined, after 
mature consultation, to march up a considerable 
force, in order to damp the great exultation of 
the enemy, and lest all hitherto done should 
have been done in vain. Hatdng thus deter- 
mined, they send away Agesipolis the king, to 
take upon him the command, attended, as Age- 
silaus was in Asia, by thirty Spartans. Many 
of the bravest soldiers in the neighbourhood of 
Sparta went out with him volunteers, ns did 
those strangers distinguished by the title of 
Trophimi, and the bastards of the Spartans. 
Volunteers farther from the confederates joined 
in the expedition, and the horsemen of Thes- 
saly, who had a mind to recommend themselves 
to the notice of Agesipolis. Amyntas also 
and Derdas came in Avith more alacrity than 
ever : and Agesipolis, thus executing his com- 
mission, Avas inarching against Olynthus. 

The citizens of Phlius, Avho had been highly 
commended by Agesipolis for their handsome 
and prompt contribution toAvards his expedi- 
tion, began now to imagine, that as Agesipolis 
AA'as gone abroad, Agesilaus Avould not take the 
field against them, since it Avas not probable 
that both kings could, at the same time, be 
absent from Sparta ; and therefore in a very 
haughty manner they refused justice to the 
exiles lately restored. In vain did these exiles 
insist that all disputes should be determined 
before impartial judges, for they compelled 
them to submit to the determinations of their 
own judges at Phlius. And Avhen the return- 
ing exiles demanded, “AA'hat justice could be 
expected Avhen the very persons Avho had in- 
jured them presided in the courts ?” they gave 
not the least attention to them. The persons 
therefore thus aggrieved, go afterwards to La- 
cedfemon Avith accusations against the city of^ 
Phlius. Some other Phliasians also came nitb 
them, representing that many of the ckizers 


acknoAA'ledged the injustice of such behaviour. 
The Phliasians Avere nettled at these proceed- 
ings, and laid a fine upon all those who Avent 
to Lacedmmon Avithout public authority. The 
persons on AA’hom these fines Avere laid AA'eie 
afraid to retmm home. They continued at 
Sparta, representing that “the authors of all 
this Auolence Avere the same persons AA’ho had 
driA’en them from their homes, and excluded 
the Lacedmmonians too. The very same per- 
sons, Avho had bought their effects, and by 
violence refused to restore them, had noAv ex- 
erted their influence to haA'e a fine laid upon 
them for repairing to Lacedaimon, that no one 
for the future might presume to go thither and 
report AA’hat aa’bs doing at Phlius.” As this 
behaA’iour of the Phliasians AA’as not to he 
justified, the ephori proclaim an e.xpedition 
against them : and Agesilaus AA'as not at all 
displeased AA’ith this resolution of the state, 
since Podanemus, AA’ho, Avith his family, had 
been the hospitable friend of his father Archi- 
damus, AA’as in the number of the exiles Avho 
bad returned, and Procles the son of Hipponi- 
cus had likeAvise been his OAvn. So soon 
therefore ns the sacrifices Avere auspicious, he 
dallied not, but began his march. Many em- 
bassies met him, and offered him money to 
stop. His ansAA’er AA'as, “he aa’os noAV in the 
command, not to commit injustice himself, but 
to Adndicate the oppressed." The last embassy 
of all declared “ they AA'Ould submit to any 
conditions, provided he AA'Ould not enter their 
country.” He replied, that “ he could put no 
confidence in mere speeches ; they had already 
broken their Avords : he could trust to nothing 
but a positive act.” Being nOAV asked AA'hat 
act he meant ? he ansAA'ered, “ the very same 
you did once before, and received no damage at 
all from us by doing it.” This AA'as, to deliver 
up their citadel. But as they refused to com- 
ply, he marched into their territory, and throAA'- 
ing up a circiimA'allation, laid siege to their 
city. 

It was noAv frequently said by the Laceds- 
monians, that “ for the sake of a few of bk 
faA’ourites, Agesilaus Avas going to ruin a cifr 
that contained more than fiA'e thousand ire-'J-” 
for to make them belicA'e that this aaais s’- 
Phliasians Avere ever declaiming it te t— s 
from the AA-alls. Agesilaus, houeA-er. 
a scheme to conA'ince them it n-as 
wreaeA'cr any of the F b'-"' 
fffeatis or relations to *■’ , - 
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of the city to the camp, he ordered the ^ 
dairaonians to invitS them to their teni^ and 
to furnish such of them as had a mind to go 
through the eserci'es with them with all pro- 
per accommodations He enjoined them father 
to provide them with arms and without hesita- 
tion to procure such arms upon credit They 
did all this, and furnished out above a thousand 
Pbliasians, whose bodies were in fine exercise, 
« ho were perfectly well disciphned, and most 
etpert in the use of arms -At length the La» 
ced®monians were obliged to confess, that •• it 
was well worth their while to gam such brave 
fellow-soldiers as these.” And Agestlauswas 
thus employed 

In the meantime Agesipohs, having with all 
expedition crossed hlacedonia, showed biniself 
in battle-array before the wwlls of Olynthus | 


[[cook V. 


the Usual aUowance should be daily i«sued out, 
and had ohscried this decree, were enabled to 
hold out twice as long as had been expect- 
ed And 1 resolute spirit sometimes gams an 
entire ascendent over despondency, insomuch 
that DUB Helphio, a person who bad made a 
great figure at Pblius, being supported by a 
patty of three hundred Phlisiaiis, wa» able at 
anytime to stop the mouths of such ns cried 
out lor peace, was able farther to apprehend 
and Secure in safe custody such as were not to 
be trusted He could also force the multitude 
to moant regularly upon guard, and by con- 
stantly gomg the rounds kept them steidy in 
their posts Nay, he frequently sallied out 
with his select party, and drove <iich of the 
enemy as were guarding the circumvalUtion 
from their posts But when at last this sdeit 
And when nobody salhed out against him, he I party, after the stnetest inquiry, found nil the 


hud waste all that territory which bad hitherto 
escaped devastation, and marching towards the 
cities confederate with Olynthus, destroyed 
then com He made also an assault upon 
Torono, and took it by storm Thus pusicd 
ss he was in the heat of summer, he is attacked 
by a burning fever And as he had lately 
visited the temple of Bacchus at Apbyte, he 
conceived a violent longing after the shady 
lowers and the dear and cooling streams He 
was therefore conveyed thither yet ahve but 
on the seventh day after be was seized, be ex- 
pired without the verge of the temple His 
body was preserved in honey and brought home 
to Sparta, where it was interred with regal 
pomp Agesilaus, when be beard of his death. 


I com ut the city to be spent, they then sent to 
Agesdaus desiring a truce for an embassy to 
go to I^aeedamon adding, “ they bud come to 
a resolution to surrender the city on whatever 
conditions the roogistrolrsat llacedxmou should 
prescribe ” Agcsi aus was angry that they 
should slight him in this manner He there- 
fore Sent to his friends at Laccd^mon, and tiy 
them solicited so elftelualiy, that the terms of 
surrender for Pblius were left to his own dv.- 
termination, he, however, granted a truce for 
the embassy He now kept a stneter guard 
than ever upon the besieged, that none of them 
might moke their cscoi/e Hot notnithtui^ 
mg b 1] hu vigilance, Dilphio, cccompanicd hf 
a scoundrel fellow, a servant of hU own, vvbo 


was not, BS some would imagine, secretly ghd had frequently plundered the besiegers of their 
at the death of a competitor, but he shed tears arms, got auny by night. It hen the mewen- 
abmdint)y, and sadly regretted the loss of t is gers arrive*! from Loecihrmoii, w ilh a pcrmls- 


conpanion For, when they are at Sparta, 
both kings are lodged in the same apartment 
And Agesipohs was qualified in a!! respects to 
entertain Agesilaus wuU his discourses about 
jouihfttl exercises, about bunting and nding, 
or the more gay and lively topics And what 
is more, when they were thus lodged together, 
he constantly paid high respect to AgesiJaus, 
as his senior, in the manner that became Inin. 
The Hacedsemonians send away Polybiadcs to 
command in his stead again«t Oljvitbiis 

Agesilaus had been a longer time before 
rWms than it was said their jirovnsions could 
have lasted But of such excellent u«e it « to 
refrain from indulging the bell), that the liiW- 
asisns, who lad made n <?c<Trc that oofy half 


Sion from the state to Agesilaus to settle the 
terms os he thought most adv isahle, he dcclareJ 
tliem thus , thst “ fifty persons of the Isfc ex* 
rlcs, ond fifty Phliasiaiis who had not been ex- 
iled, should tipst agree upon a report, what 
persons deserved to be saved and vvlisi perton* 
ought to be put to death , and then should draw 
up n bodyof lawsfor their future obscmiion." 
And whilst these things were sellling be kft » 
gunson in I’bliu*, and had six moiithx psf 
secured to them I/eiwg done thi», !e di*- 
mused ibe confederates, and marcl cd bick 
himself with the domestic troops to Sj-arts- 
The whole time of the.e tnrsaciions about 
PhltiM wa.» one year and eight inoatb*. 

Fol/biadcs now compellcvl the Oljtithunv. 
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who were grievously afflicted witli famine, 
since they could neither fetch in provisions by 
land nor import them by sea, to send an em- 
bassy to Lacedcemon to sue for peace. The 
ambassadors arrived there with full powers, 
and agreed “ to have the same friend and the 
same foe with the Lacedajmonians, to follow 
them as their leaders, and be their confede- 
rates.” And having swoni to observe these 
articles, they returned to OljTithus. 

Wlien every thing had thus succeeded with 
the Laced:emonians, so that now the Thebans 
and the rest of the Boeotians were entirely sub- 
missive, the Corinthians adhered most faith- 
fully to them, and the Argives were humbled, 
as their plea about computing the months coidd 
no longer avail them ; as the Athenians farther 
were left quite by themselves, and they had 
sufficiently chastised their own disaffected con- 
federates, their empire over Greece seemed at 
present to be established with lustre and se- 
curity. 

IV. Many instances however might be 
brought from the histories both of Greeks and 
Barbarians, that the gods neglect not the pun- 
ishment of men who behave irreligiously, or 
commit unrighteous acts ; but at present I 
shall stick close to my subject. For even 
those Lacedaemonians, who had sworn to leave 
the cities in freedom and independence, and 
yet had seized the citadel of Thebes, were 
chastised for their crime by the very people 
they had injured, though hitherto superior to 
all their enemies. And as to those very The- 
bans, who had led them into the citadel and 
taken it into their heads to betray the city to 
the Lacedsemonians, that under their protec- 
tion they might play the tyrant, no more per- 
sons than seven exiles were sufficient to wreak 
ample vengeance upon them. I shall relate in 
what manner it was done. 

There was one Phyllidas, who served as se- 
cretary to the generals of the state, in the in- 
terest of Archias, and was highly esteemed for 
the faithful execution of his office. This man 
was by business carried to Athens, where 
Mello, one of the Thebans who had refuged 
himself at Athens, and was his old acquain- 
tance, gets a conference with him. He asked 
him abundance of questions, how Archias exe- 
cuted his office ? and Philip continued to play 
the tyrant ? and discovering that Phyllidas ab- 
horred all the management at Thebes even 
worse than himself, after proper pledges of 


fidelity to one another, they agreed about the, 
exact method of executing the plot. In con- 
sequence of this, Mello, taking with him six ' 
of the properest persons amongst the exiles, 
armed with daggers and no other weapon, go- 
eth in the first place by night into the territory 
of Thebes. In the next place, having passed 
the day in some unfrequented spot, at evening 
they came to the gates, as if returning amongst 
the latest of those who bad been working in 
the fields. When they had thus got into the 
city, they passed that night in the house of one 
Charon, with whom also they continued the 
following day. Phyllidas was now very busy 
in making preparations for bis masters the ge- 
nenils of the state, that they might celebrate 
the feast of Venus at the cxjiiration of their 
office. Pie had long before made them a pro- 
mise to bring them some of the noblest and 
most beautiful ladies in the citj', and fixed this 
night for the performance of it. The generals, 
libertines as they were, reckoned they should 
have a most joyous night. When supper was 
over, and they had drunk largely, for Phyllidas 
took care they should have plenty of wine, 
they called upon him again and again to fetch 
in the ladies. He went indeed, but fetched in 
Mello and his companions. He had fine- 
ly dressed up three of them as tvomen of 
quality, and the rest as their maids. He led 
them first into the pantiy of the public man- 
sion j and then, going himself into the room 
where they were feasting, told them " the la- 
dies positively refused to come in till all the 
servants were withdrawn." Upon this they 
immediately ordered all servants to leave the 
room. Phyllidas gave the servants wine, and 
sent them out to drink it in the house of one 
of the public officers. When this was done, 
he introduced the ladies, and seated them each 
to a man. The signal was, that so soon as 
they were seated, they should immediately dis- 
cover themselves, and stab. It is thus that 
some say they were put to death. But others 
will have it, that Mello and his companions 
came as a party of masquers, and so killed the 
generals of the state. 

Phyllidas, however, taking with him three 
of them, proceeded to the house of Leontiades ; 
and after knocking at the door, said he had 
some orders to deliver from the generals. 
Leontiades had just thrown himself upon a 

1 u'ns *. ■*ier. ' 
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couch after eupper, and Us wife %vas sitting by 
felm employed at her wheel. He looked opon 
Pbyllidas as a trusty pereon, and therefore or- 
dered him to come in They were no sooner 
in the room, than after killing him * and eadly 
nfiVighung his wife, they enjoined her to he ^ 
lent. And now departing, they left an order, 

“ to keep the door fast If they found it had I 


[aooK T. 

^Ve them leave to depart unmolested with 
their arms " They readily agreed to this de 
wand , and then grantir^ a truce and sireaRng 
to an obsen-ance of the articles, they ordered 
them to evacuate the citadel Howeier, as 
they were marching out, they seized and mas- 
sacred all such amongst them es they knew 
were their enemies And yet some persona 


been opened,” they threatened » to put aU the there w ere, as were secret^ by such of the 
people in the house to death.” Pbyllidas, ac Athenians who bad marched up with the aid 


companied by two of the men, ivent airay to 
the public prison, and told the keeper, “he had 
a prisoner to deliver from a general of the 
state, whom he must take care to secure ’ So 
soon as be opened the door, they immediately 
killed him, ond set all the prisoners at libert). 
They now ran and took arms out of the por- 
lico, with which they armed the prisoners, 
and then marching to the Amphieum, posted 
them there on guard And no sooner was this 
done, than they proclaimed aloud, that “all the 
horsemen and heavy armed of Thebes should 
come out since the tyrants were slam ’ The 
citizens, who in the night-time knew not wbat 
to believe, kept quiet m their houses But 
soon as It n as day, and it im clearly seen what 
had been done, the beary-artned and horsemen 
soon joined them in arms * The exiles also, 
who had now returned to Thebes, despatch 
horsemen away to the rest of their associates, 
who were waiting on the frontiers of Athens, 
and two Athenian generals with them These, 
knowing well why they were sent for, pot 
themselves in inarch 

The Lacedaemonian, who commanded in the 
citadd, bad no sooner heard of the prodamo- 
tion thit was made in the night, than he sent 
airsy to Platcca and Thespico for aid But the 
Theban horsemen, who w ere aware of the ap. 
preach of the Platsans, met them on the road, 
and slew more than twenty of them Coming 
back into Thebes after this exploit, and the 
party from the frontier of Athens was now 
also arrived, they made an assault upon the 
citadel When those witbm the citadel, whose 
number was but small, found wrbal they were 
about, and saw with how much spirit each as- 
sailant behsted, and heard large rewards offer- 
ed by proclamation to such as should fir*t scale I 
the wjj, they were greatly intiroidatcl, and 
offered to erncuale the place, “ would they 


fiotn the frontier, and conveyed safely off But 
the Thebans apprehended and butchered even 
the children of those persons whom they had 
massacred on this occasion 
MHien the Lacedamonians were informed of 
these affairs, they put to death their command 
ant, for evaeuating the citadel and not remain 
mg In It till aid came up They also proclum 
eicpedmon against Thebes But i^gesilaus 
alleged, that “ he had been in constant service 
now forty years from his youth, and as the liw 
exempted all persons of that standing from 
eemng abroad in the army,’ he aimed that 
“the king also was indudtd m that exemp- 
tion,'* and baling thus alleged a reasonable 
excuse, he did not command in this expedition 
Vet this was a mere pretext to evade the ser- 
vice. as he well knew, m case he took the com- 
mand kimseU, that his countrymen would 
murmur at him for giving them to mneh trou- 
ble that he might succour tyrants He suffvr- 
ed them therefore to determine every point re 
lating to it without interfering at all The 
ephortat length, at the desire of those who t»d 
escaped from Thebes after the tnassacre, send 
out Cleombrotus for the first time to comrrand 
the army, and in the very depth of winter 
Cbabnas, at the head of the Athenian tsrge- 
teers,was guarding the pass of Eleuthenc, Cle- 
omhrotus therefore marched up by the road Ifeai 
Icadeth to Platam. IIis largetcers, wholed the 
van, fell in upon the ruountain with a guard cl 
about One hundred and fifty persons, Uie very 
same meu who had been set at liberty out cf 
the pnsou And all these, unless perhaps one 
two who might escape, the targeteers Imire- 
diatcly slew He then marched doivn lo Ha 
tara, which was yet in friendship wuK theot 
But after he had been at Tfie»p«‘, be marcM 
fromtbenee to CptwcepWc, irhieb helan^ 
to the 'Ihcbans and cnearape.! hts army He 
continued there about sixteen diys, •’’'i * ^ 
retired a^ain to Thespi* He left f , b “ 

to command in that plaec with a tUol }“rt 
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the confederate troops. He also gave him 
what money he had brought from Sparta, and 
ordered hipa to hire a body of auxiliaries. And 
Sphodi’ias set about obeying his orders. 

Cleorabrotus led the rest of the army back by 
the road of Crusis, his soldiers being yet very 
much in doubt, whether there was a war or not 
with the Thebans. He had entered with his 
army, it is true, upon the dominions of Thebes, 
hut he was again withdrawing after doing 
them as little damage as possible. Yet during 
his retreat there happened a most wolent tem- 
pest of wind, which some interpreted as an 
omen of what was soon to come to pass. 
Amongst other prodigious effects of this tem- 
pest, as Cleombrotus was crossing the moun- 
tian in the road from Crusis to the sea, it 
blew several asses loaded with baggage down 
the precipices, and carried abundance of wea- 
pons whirled out of the soldiers’ hands into the 
sea. In short, many of them, unable to go on with 
their arms, left them behind here and there up- 
on the top of the mountain, laying dou-n their 
shields with the wrong side uppermost and fill- 
ing them with stones. That night they refreshed 
themselves as well as they could at jEgosthenes 
in the district of Megara, but next day they re- 
turned and fetched off their arms. And from 
hence each party made the best of their way to 
their several homes, for Cleombrotus disbanded 
the army. 

The Athenians, who now saw what the 
strength of the Lacedemonians was, that there 
was war no longer at Corinth, and that theLace- 
deemonians had even marched along by Attica 
against Thebes, were so highly intimidated, 
that they called down to a trial the Uvo gene- 
rals, who had been concerned in the conspiracy of 
Mello against the faction of Leontiades, and 
put one of them to death, and outlawed the 
other who fled before his trial. 

The Thebans farther, who were under full 
as great apprehensions in case they should be 
compelled singly to war with the Lacedsemo- 
nians, have recourse to the following artifice.® 
They persuade Sphodrias, who was left com- 
mandant at Thespite, and it was snpected by 
a handsome bribe, to make an incursion into 
Attica, in order to force the Athenians to a 
rupture with the Lacedremonians. Sphodrias 
undertook the business, and pretended he would 


3 According to Plutarch, Pelopidas was chief agent 
in and promoter of this nliair. 


seize the Pirmus, as it ‘was not yet secured by 
gates. He put his troops on the march soon 
after supper, saying that before day he would 
be at the Pirteus. But day-light overtook him 
at Thria, and he had not even the caution to con- 
ceal his design. For when he was forced to 
retreat, he drove off the cattle and gutted the 
houses. Some persons, too, who had fallen in 
with him on his march, flying with all speed in- 
to the city, alarmed the Athenians with the 
news that a very numerous army was approach- 
ing. Their horsemen and heavy-armed were 
soon accoutred, and posted themselves on the 
guard of the city. Etymocles, and Aristolo- 
chus, and Ocellus, the LacedEemonian ambas- 
sadors, were nowMn residence at Athens, lodged 
with Callias the jiublic host of their state : and 
no sooner was this news arrived, than the 
Athenians arrested and secured these ambas- 
sadors as privy to the scheme. They were 
strangely surprised at this incident, and pleaded 
in their own behalf that “ they were not such 
fools as to have staid in the city in the power of 
the Athenians, had they known of any design to 
seize the Piroeus, and least of all in their public 
lodgings, where they were sure to bemetw’ith.” 
They said farther, “ it should be cleared up to 
the satisfaction of the Athenians, that the state 
of Lacedffimon was not privy to the design 
adding, “ they were well assured of hearing 
soon that Sphodrias was put to death by his 
country for it.” And thus, being clearly ad- 
judged to have known nothing at all of the mat- 
ter, they were set at liberty. 

The ephori recalled Sphodrias, and prefer- 
red a capital indictment against him. He 
truly was affrighted, and would not undergo 
a trial. But after all, though he refused to 
stand his trial, he got himself acquitted. 
This was thought by many the most iniqui- 
tous sentence that ever was given by the 
Lacedffimonians. But the true history of it 
was this : 

Sphodrias had a son, by name Cleonymus, 
of an age just beyond the class of boys, but the 
handsomest and most accomplished youth 
in Sparta ; and Archidamus the son of Age- 
silaus had a fondness for him. The friends 
therefore of Cleombrotus, ^vho were great inti- 
mates with Sphodrias, were bent on getting 
him acquitted, but yet were afraid of Age- 
silaus and his friends, pnd indeed of all impar- 
tial persons, since beyond all doubt his offence 
was enormous. But Sphodrias at length spoke 
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llius to CleonjTniJs “ It « in }oaf power, my 
8jn, to sa^-e your father’s life, would you 
pre\ail wth Arcbidamus to get Agesilaus 
to favour me m court ” After hearing this, he 
had the courage to go to Arcbidamus and beg 
him to sav^e his father Archidamus truly, 
seeing Cleonymus, m tears, stood all in aiis 
pense, and wept along with him. And when 
he had heard his request, he answered thusi 
“ But you must know, Cleonymua, thatinever 
am able to look my father in the face, and 
whatever public point I want to carry, I solicit 
bU the world much sooner than my father 
However, since you request U, be assured I 
will do oil in my power to serve you.’ And 
then, leaving the public room of entertainment 
where they w ere, he went home to bed Neat 
morning he was up betimes, and took care his 
father should nut go out before he had seen 
him But when he saw him appear, in the 
first place if any of the citizens carne in, he ] 
let them talk over their business -with him , 
and then if there came any stranger ; and after 
wards, be gave way to such of the domestics 
as had any thing to say In short, when Agcn* 
Uus was returned home again from the £ur<v 
tas, be retired without daring to approach him 
And tbe next diy he behaved again exactly in 
the same manner Agesilaus however sus* 
pected the true reason of his sons behaviour, 
but he asked no questions, and let him go on 
Archidamus, as is now likely, was longing for 
ft sight of Cleonymus, but durst not presume 
to face him, as he had not opened bis lips to 
bis father about his petition And the friends ' 
of Sphodnas, finding that Archidamus, who I 
used to be assiduous, came not near Cleonymus, 
w ere persuaded he bad been chidden by his 
father But, in short, Archidamus had at last 
the courage to go up to him and say, “ J am, 
sir, desired by Cleonymus, to beg of you to 
save his father j I earnestly entreat you there- 
fore to do it if you can ’ He answered, “ I ■ 
lorgjieyou, my son, for asking it, but I do' 
not see bow J con be forgiven by my country. 

If 1 do not condemn the man, who hath taken 
8 bribe to hurt my country." Archidamus Ind 
nothing to reply, but overpowered by a scn«e of 
yuvtiee went his way k'et afterwards, w bether 
of his own thought or the suggestion of some- 
body else, he came again and said, “ But I am 
assured, my father, if Sphodnas had done no 
wrong, you would rialily acquit him, and 
therefore, though he hath dore wrout, fu^ve 


tuooh 

hmi this once to gratify your son Agesilaus 
replied, “Be it so, provided u can be done 
with honour” At this answer Archidimut 
went his way quite despairing of success 
One of the fnends of Sphodnas being after 
wanls in discourse with Etymoclcs said to 
him, “ All you, I suppose, who ai^ the friends 
of Agesilaus, are for putting Splodnas to 
death ” “ far from it,” rephed Etymocles , 

, should we not act m concert with him? And 
Agesilaus, J assure you, says to til] with whom 
he talketh about him, that beyond all doubt 
Sphodnas hath been to blame, but then it 
would be a hardship indeed to put a man to 
death, who m every stage of life had behaved 
in the most honourable manner, for Sparta 
standeth in need of such gallant men ’ Hear 
ing this, he Went and told it to Cleonymus. 
Cleonymus, quite oveiyoyed, sought out Arrbi 
I damns and said, '‘>ow we are convinced you 
bare a sincere regard for us , and rest assured, 
Arcbidamus, we shall always endeavour to 
thowsobigh B regard for you, that you shall 
never blush you have been our fnend " He 
made bis words good, since quite through life 
he nobly discharged all tbe duties of a Sp rtan, 
and at Leuctra, fighting before (be king in com. 
pany with Binon, a general-olTiccr, be was (be 
first of tbe Spartans who dropped and died in 
tbe midst of the enemy Ilis death gave tbe 
heartiest concern to Archidamus, though sc 
cording to promise be never shamed, but on 
the contrary gloriously adorned his benefactor 
And m this manner truly was Sphodnas ac- 
quitted 

At Athens however, such persons as were 
jn tbe Boeotian interest were scprwenting to 
the people, that •' the Laccdwmonians, far from 
punching, had even commended Sphodnas for 
his treachery to them * 'Ibeconsequeneewas 
that tbe Athenians made pll fast about the 
Pinrus set ships on the stocks, and sided tbe 
Bcrotians with high alacrity On (he otbcf 
side, tbe Lacedxmonians declared an eipcditmn 
against Thebes, and judging that Agfsdaus 
would command the army with more prudence 
than Cleombrotus, they begged of him to «n- 
denake the service He replied that “bs 
cvKitd refuse no service fur niicb the sfaw 
judged him to be qualified," an! began tbepre* 
panuions to take the field Hut icnvit’e H-a* 
unless Cithxron was lenired in (iwe, it weo'J 
not be easy to get intotletemforyof Thelx*. 
and having learned that tbe Cletorians «efe»* 
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war with the Orchomenians, and subsisted a 
body of foreign troops, he treated with them 
for the aid of those troops in case he should 
want them. After the sacrifices for a success- 
ful campaign were over, before he had reached 
Tegearvith his Lacedcemoniaus, he despatched a 
messenger to the commander of the troops in the 
service of the Cletorians, with a month’s pay 
advance for those troops, and an order to pos- 
sess themselves immediately of Cithajron. He 
sent also a notification to the Orchomenians 
“ to suspend their war during his present ex- 
pedition. But if any state, whilst he was in 
the field, presumed to make war upon any other 
state, he threatened to make war upon the 
state so offending, in pursuance of the stand- 
ing decree of the confederates.” And now, 
after passing Cithajron and arriving at Thes- 
pite, he resumed his march from thence, and 
entered the dominions of Thebes. But find- 
ing the plains and the richest parts of the coun- 
try secured by ditches and ramparts, he shifted 
his encampments from one spot to another, and 
leading out his army in the afternoon laid all 
the counti7 waste that he found not covered 
by ditches and ramparts. For the enemy, 
whenever Agesilaus appeared in sight, formed 
into order of battle behind their rampart as 
ready to defend it. And once, when he was 
returning to his camp, the Theban horse, who 
had kept themselves concealed, ride out sud- 
denly through the sally-ports contrived on pur- 
pose in the rampart, and at the time the tar- 
geteers wei'e dispersed to their supper, and were 
actually getting it ready, whilst the horsemen 
were either dismounting or mounting again 
upon their horses, gallop in amongst them. 
They made a slaughter of the targeeters, and of 
the horse slew Cleon and Epilytidas, both of 
Sparta, and Eudicus who belonged to a city 
in the neighbourhood of Sparta, and some 
exiles from Athens, who had not been able to 
remount their horses. But when Agesilaus 
had faced about with the heavy-armed, and 
was marching towards them, and the horse on 
each side began to ride at one another, and the 
first military class of Spartans ran out from the 
heavy-armed to support the horse, then indeed 
the horsemen of the Thebans resembled la- 
bourers exhausted by the noon-day heat. They 
kept their ground, it is true, against assailants, 
and threw their spears, but then they never 
threw them home. And at last, being obliged 
to wheel about, twelve of them were slain. 


When Agesilaus was thus convinced that the 
enemy were always in motion after dinner, he 
sacrificed at early day; and then marching out his 
army with all e.xpedition, he entered their lines by 
a quarter on which there was no guard at all. 
And after this he put every thing within their 
lines to fire and sword, quite up to the walls of 
Thebes. But having done this, and retreated 
again to Thespioe, he fortified that city : and 
leaving Phoebidas behind to be commandant in 
Thespise, he repassed to Megara, dismissed 
the confederates, and led back the domestic 
troops to Sparta. 

But after his departure, Phoebidas, by send- 
ing out his parties, was continually fetching 
in plunder from the Thebans, and by the in- 
cursions he made gave sad annoyance to the 
country. The Thebans on the other side, be- 
ing eager for revenge, march with their whole 
united force into the territory of th.e Thespians. 
But though they had thus entered it, Phoebidas 
lay so close upon them with his targeteers, that 
none of the enemy durst on any occasion strag- 
gle from the main body. In short the Thebans 
were grievously disappointed in this fruitless 
incursion, and were retreating with much pre- 
cipitation. And even their muleteers, throw- 
ing away what corn they had got, rode home- 
wards as fast as possible : so great a panic had 
seized the army. But Phoebidas with high 
ardour kept plying in pursuit. He followed it 
close with the targeteers, having left orders for 
the heavy-armed to follow after in their regular 
order. He was full of hope to make it end 
I in a general rout. He himself pressed with 
great bravery on their rear; he encouraged 
every person to keep up close at the enemy ; 
and he ordered the heavy-armed of Thespios 
to follow him. But the Theban horse were 
now come in their retreat to a wood that w’as 
impassable, at which they first drew close to- 
gether, and in the next place they faced about, 
since they were quite at a loss how to get any 
farther. The targeteers, and the number of 
them vv'as but small, that first approached, were 
terrified and took to flight. When the horsemen 
saw this, the very flight of their own people 
instructed them to fall on ; and here Phoebidas 
with two or three more were slain fighting. 
Perceiving Phoebidas was killed, all the mer- 
cenaries to a man took to flight. When in 
their flight they were come back to the heavv™' 
armed of Thespite, these dte !' 

former boasts that tl 
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before Thebans, fled too for company They themselves excellenfly well posted for bward 
saved themselves indeed from any wami put mg a battle for the ground here was sufficJen^ 
suit, since It was now late in the day Hence ly narrow and very rugged But AgesiUus 
It was that few of these Thespians lost their seeing bow they were posted, would not ad 
lives. They fled, however, without once ranee towards them, but making a sudden 
looking behind them, till they were got within turn to the left, he marched directly for the 
their own walls aty of Thehes And now the Thebans, 

The affairs of the Thebans took fresh life trembling for the city, empty as it was of all 
again after this success, and they marched its people, started away from the post where 
against Thespias and the adjacent cities The they were formed m order of battle, and ad 
party, jt is true, for the Theban®, m each of I vanced full speed towards the city along the 
these cities bad retired to Thebes, since their j road of Potnia , for this was m reahty the se 
goremments had been lodged in the hands of & cutest way And yet it was undoubtedly a 
few great men in the same manner as had been noble piece of conduct m Agesilaus, to retreat 
done in Tbehajia, The fnends therefore of to a great distance from the enemy, and obhge 
the Lacedaemonians in all these cities were them in the greatest hurry to quit then ground 
petitioning for auccour And after the death Some however of the general ofecers with their 
of Phixbidas the Lacedtetnonma sent by sea own brigades ran at the Thebans, as they w ere 
a general ofheer and one brigade to lie id gairu rushing along full speed. But (be Thebans 
son at Thespis poured their darts and javelins upon them from 

But so soon as the spring came on the La. the eminences, and HsIjpetuB, one of these 
cedtemonians ogam declared an expedition offieers, lest his life by a wound received from 
against Thebes, and begged Agesihus, as the a javciui tbroivn at him The Thebans, hoiv> 
yeerbefore,totakeuponliimthecommand Ha ever, were obliged to dislodge from tbatemi® 
was BtiU in the same sentiments about the man. nence , and the Sctrits and the horsemen rode 
jier of breaking into the country, so that before up it, and kept striking at the rear of the en«> 
the solemn saenflees were performed, be des my, whilst they were running towards the city 
patched aivay a messenger to the commanding But so soon as they were got near the walls, 
oifleet at Thespis, with an order to bun to the Thebans face about The Scints, feetng 
possess himself immediately of the eminence this, retreated back faster than a foot pace, and 
that commands the pass of Cithsron, and not of them lost bis life on this occasion, 
maintain it fall he came up with the army The Thebans however erected a trophy, suice 
^Vhen he himself bad passed it and was got to their assailants had thus retreated 
Flatiea, he again pretended to march to Tbes- Agesilaus, as it was now high lime, wheeled 
pije He ®ent his couriers thither to oider a off, and encamped bis army on the very ground 
market to be ready, and for *dl ambassadors to where be bad before seen the enemy posted la 
wait for him there, insomuch that tbe Thebans order of battle, and on the rest diyled them 
gafbered all their strength together to stop "his back to Tacspi® Toe tiirgetvm m the 
march to Thespia; But the day after, boving of Thebes kept following close in lis rear, and 
sacnftced at early idwn, he began fats oiarcb were calling out on Chahnas for not kcepifg 
along the road of Erythra and having made a up with them when the Olynthmn hone (for 
double march that day, he passed the lines of now pursuant to oath they were m the army) 
the enemy at Scolus, before the Thebans cculd wheeled about, forced them up *n ascent hy 
orrive from the place where be bad passed last the closeness of tbcir purstiic, and put rcry 
year, which they were Intent on guarding many of them to the •icordi for foottrn, 
Jlaving thus passeil the lines, lie laid all the wben labounngupasmoothascent, are qoicB/ 
countiy waste eastward of Thebes quite op to overtaken by hor«e 

TanagrofforTanagrawasstiUmibeposscssion At his return to The^pi-e. Agc«ilaa* foend 
of Hypotadorus, who was * friend to the La- thecititensof that placeemfaroiledJnirdi i-v*. 
ccdxmonians) and afterwards marched back and »> tbi party attached to the 
again, keeping the walls of Tbcfae* on ftis left sits irrre for putWg shnf adrrnancs to 
The Thebans took the field and were posted amongst whom was Mri o, he srmd J aa 
m order of IwUle at Oraos-atethos, hanng m It- Oa the contrary, he reconrlctl t * 
tbcit rear the ditch and roinp-irt, nnl judging having cbliecd them to sweat- not to on 
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another, he then repassed Clthreron and got 
back to Megara. At Megara he disbanded the 
confederates, and led away himself the domes- 
tic troops to Sparta. 

The Thebans, who now were highly dis- 
tressed by a scarcity of coni, since for the last 
two years they had not reaped the produce of 
their soil, send out proper persons on board 
two triremes to purchase corn at Pagasas, giv- 
ing them ten ’ talents for the purpose. But 
Alcetas the LacedaBmonian, who was now in 
garrison at Oreus, whilst they were purchasing 
and taking in their corn, manned out three tri- 
remes, taking all possible care they should have 
no intelligenee of what he was about. And 
when the corn was carrj’ing off, Alcetas seizeth 
it in all the triremes, and took prisoners all the 
persons on board, who \vere not fewer than 
three hundred. And these his prisoners he 
conveyed for security into the citadel where he 
was lodged himself. It was reported that a 
youth of Oreus, remarkably handsome, follow- 
ed after the crow’d on this occasion, and Alce- 
tas walked down from the citadel to have some 
conversation with him. The prisoners there- 
fore, observing this negligence of his, seize the 
citadel, and the town revolts ; and now, with- 
out obstruction, the Thebans fetched away all 
the eorn. 

When the ensuing spring approached, Age- 
silaiis was confined to his bed : for at Megara, 
when he led the army back from Thebes, as 
he was going up from the temple of Venus to 
the hall of the magistrates, he burst a vein 
somewhere in the inside of his body, and the 
blood flowed down from it into his sound leg. 
His ancle became excessively swelled, and the 
pain was not to be borne. A physician there- 
fore from Syracuse lays open the vein upon the 

■ ancle-bone. The blood, having thus got a 

■ vent, continued to issue for a whole day and 
- night, and in spite of all their arts, the flux 
' could not be stopped till he fainted away ; then 
1 indeed it ceased entirely. And being after- 

wards conveyed to Lacedsemon, he was very 
'> ill all the rest of that summer, and all the next 
t’ winter too. 

However, so soon as it was spring, the La- 
[■^ cedfemonians again declared an expedition 
if, against the Thebans, and ordered Cleomhrotus 
to command the army. When in his march 


1 One tliousaad nine Imndreil and thirty-seven pounds 
, ten sUillinss. 
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he was near Cithmron, the targeteers advanced 
before him to secure the eminence above the 
pass. Some of the Thebans and Athenians 
had already possessed themselves of the sum- 
mit of the mountain, and suffered them quietly 
to mount the ascent. But so soon as they 
were come within reach, they started up, pur- 
sued, and slew about forty of them. And after 
this repulse, Cleomhrotus, judging it impossi- 
ble to get over into the dominions of Thebes, 
led back and disbanded the army. 

An assembly of the confederates was held 
afterwards at Lacedaemon, where they remon- 
strated at large, that “ they should be ruined by 
such a sluggish conduct of the war. The La- 
cedaemonians, if they pleased, might man out 
a much larger number of ships than the Athe- 
nians, and might starve their eity into a sur- 
render. With the same ships they might also 
transport the land-army against Thebes : or, if 
they had rather, might march through Phocis ; 
or, if they chose it, by the pass of Crusis.” In 
pursuance of these remonstrances, they man- 
ned out sixty triremes, and Pollis was ap- 
pointed to be admiral. And indeed such as 
recommended this conduct were not disap- 
pointed, for by it the Athenians were blocked 
up at sea. Their eorn ships were come up as 
far SIS Gerastus, but not a vessel durst stir from 
thence, as the fleet of the Lacedeemonians was 
on the stations of uEgina, and Ceos, and An- 
dros. The Athenians, thus convinced they 
must run all hazards, went on board their 
ships ; and, coming to an engagement with 
Pollis, they gain a victory at sea under the 
command of Cbabrias : and then the corn was 
brought in safety to Athens. 

The Lacedajmonians preparing now to trans- 
port the land-army against the Boeotians, the 
Thebans requested the Athenians to appear 
with their naval force on the coasts of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; judging that, would the Athenians 
comply, it would be impossible for the Lace- 
dtemonians at one and the same time to guard 
their own coast with all the confederate cities 
that lie round their dominions, and to send 
abroad an army large enough to make head 
against them. The Athenians, still full of re- 
sentment against the Lacedeemonians for the 
aflfair of Sphodrias, having manned out sixty 
ships, and chosen Timotheus for commander, 
despatched them with alacrity against Pelopon- 
nesus. And now, as their enem- had made 
no irruption into the ' ebi "■ 
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either during the coitmnnd of Clcombrotos, or 
whilst Timotheus >vas hovenng round their 
coasts, the Thebans boldly took the field against 
their neiphliouTing cities, and retook them all 
Timotheus, also, after coasting round, reduced 
Corcyw wthout loss of time Howeser he 
reduced none to slavery, he drove none into 
exile, he made no charge in their laws , and by 
such moderation he {irocured the good-tnll of 
all the neighbouring states* And now the 
Taccdaemonians manned out their ships to 
check Timotheus, and sent them to sea under 
the command of Nicolochus, a man of te 
markable bravery He was no sooner within 
sight of the ships of Timotheus, than, though 
SIX slops from Ambracia had not yet joined 
him, and be bad under hia command but 


friooK V. 

five against sixty under Tirnotheu«, lie eng^ed 
without nnyhesitation He was mdeeddefeaied 
in the battle, and Timotheus erected a troj hy 
at ^lyzia. But whiUt the ships of TlmoUio- 
us were drawn ashore in order to Ire repaired, 
and the six fresh ships from Ambracia hail 
joined Nicolocbus, he sailed up to AJyiu 
where Timotheus was But as the hitter re- 
fused to come out and fight, Nicolochua olw 
erected a trophy on the nearest island Vet, 
when Timotheus had refitted his own shiju, 
and manned out several more from Corcyra. 
his total number amounting now to more than 
seveoty, he became far supenor in strength at 
sea. He sent away to Athens for money , and 
much money he wanted, for he bad many ships 
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1. The Athenians and the Lacedaemonians 
were thus employed. But the Thebans, after 
they had reduced the cities of Bmotia, marched 
into Phocis. The Phocians sent away am- 
bassadors to Lacedaemon, and represented 
there, that without a speedy aid they could not 
avoid submitting to the Thebans.” The con- 
sequence was, that the Lacedaemonians trans- 
ported by sea to aid them their king Cleom- 
brotus, having under him four brigades and a 
p'lUt of their confederates. 

About the same time Polydamas the Pbar- 
salian also arriveth at Lacedaemon on business 
to the state. Polydamas was in high esteem 
all over Thessaly ; and in his own city of Phar- 
salus was judged so honest and worthy a man, 
that his fellow-citizens, who had been embroiled 
in a sedition, had unanimously agreed as the 
safest expedient to entrust 'their citadel to his 
custody. They empowered him farther to re- 
ceive all the public revenue, and make such 
disbursements for sacrifices and other points*of 
the public administration as were according to 
law. Thus provided with money, he |)rocured 
an effectual guard for the citadel, and at every 
year’s end passed fair accounts of his adminis- 
tration. Nay, whenever the public money fell 
short, he advanced his own for the necessary 
payments, and reimbursed himself again when 
the public money came in. And more than 
all this, he lived in a course of great hospitality 
and magnificence too, according to the modes 
of Thessaly. When Polydamas therefore was 
arrived at Lacedajmon,' he spoke as followeth ; 

“ Not only my progenitors from time imme- 
morial, but I myself too, Lacedtemonians, have 
been your public host and constant benefactor. 
I have therefore a right, when I want assist- 
ance, to apply to you for it, and to give you 


notice in time of any difficulty that starts up 
and may prove prejudicial to you in Thessaly. 

“ You are no strangers, I am well assured, 
to the name of Jason ; for he is a man of great 
power, and in high reputation. This Jason,, 
having demanded a truce, hath had a conference 
with me, in which he discoursed me thus : 

“ You may judge, Polydamas, from the rea- 
sons I am going to lay before you, whether I 
am not able to reduce Pharsalus your city to 
my obedience in spite of all opposition. I 
have (said he) now ready to act with me the 
largest number of the most powerful cities in 
Thessaly. I have reduced them into obedi- 
ence to myself, though you united with them 
in carrying on a war against me. You know, 
further, that I have now a body of six thou- 
sand foreigners in my pay j and, in my judg- 
ment, no city in this part of the world can in 
battle be a match for them. I can bring (said 
he) full as many more into the field from other 
places in my own subjection. The troops 
that occasionally take the field from Thessalian 
cities, have several persons amongst them ad- 
vanced in years, and several not yet of age for 
service ;• and small is the number of those be- 
longing to any city whatever, who keep them- 
selves in proper exercise for war. But not a 
man receiveth my pay, who is not able to un- 
dergo any toil as well as myself.” 

“ And Jason himself (for I must not sup- 
press the truth) is very strong by natural con- 
stitution, and is beside habitually hardy. And 
hence it is, that not a day passeth, in which he 
doth not put the hardiness of his men to trial. 
He is daily in armour, and daily at their head, 
either when they go out to exercise, or go out 
on actual service. Such of his mercena- 
ries as he findelh unable to hear hardships, he 
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tbroweth aside , but such as he findeth arc one head, than all the nations around must la- 
eager to tod, and eager to face the dangers of stantly submit These people are expert In 
mr, he distinguisheth by an assignment of pay jthe use of missive weapons, and beneeit rosy 
twice, tbnee, nay four times as large as Uie b© judged, that our armies wiU exceed all 
common, besides the additional presents he others in the number of our Uigeteers. Be- 
luaketh them, his great cate to cure them when aides this, the Bceotums, and other people 
they are sick, and the handsome funerals be of Greece who arc enemies to the Laccditno- 
faonouretb them with if they die Thus it w, mans, are confederates with me. They c\er 
that all the foreigners in Jasons service are profess themselves ready to-act under tnf gw 
perfectly assured, that military ^•aIour aBordeth dance, provided I free them from the Lacedj- 
all the honour and aCQuence of life moniani The Athenians, farther, I am wtU 

“ He then repeated to me what I well knew persuaded, would do any thing in the world to 
before, that the Maiacians, Dolopians, and be taken into our alliance Cut I think it will 
Alcetas, who govern in Epirus, ncre already not he mycholceto beatfnendship inth them, 
subject to his orders —'What reason therefore since I judge it much easier at present to csta. 
(said he_> have 1 to be frightened, or to think Wish a» empire by sea than by land. IVhctber 
I am not able to reduce you Fharsalmns too? I judge solidly or not, consider what I am 
Yet some that know me not may here demand, gomg to add— ^Vhen we are masters of Mace- 
TV'by therefore do you dally? why do you not doma, from whence the Athenians fetch their 
inarch at once against the Pbarsaluns? My timber, we shall be able to build a much larger 
answer is plain and honest truth, because 1 had number of ships than they And shall we rot 
rather gain you byawiUiog than a compelled I be able to man these ships with much more 
submission For should you act with roe upon ©^edition than the Athenians, as we have so 
compulsion, you wdl for ever be concnving to many s-assals amongst us capable of being made 
do me mischief and I sboU for ever be con« good seamen ? And again, shall w c not be better 
trlvmg to weaken you as much oa possibly I able to victual our Qccts, we, who make large 
can JJut ;/ you join roe upon the aiotires of exportations of our corn from the great plenty 

penuasior, U is plain we shall be ready on we enjoy, than the Athenians can be, whoharc 
both sides to do all the good weean for one not enough for tbelr home consumpbonwith* 
another. I am very sensible, Polydamas, that out buying U at foreign maxVcu? In money 
Pharsalus, jour o>vn natue aty, pfacetb nil too» we must certainly outdo them, atnec we 
confidence in you If therefore you Can bnng arc not to squeeze it from a parcel of paltry 
It into fnendsbip with me, I giie you my islands, but can collect >t in most ample tren* 
honour (said he) I will make you next after sure from whole nations on the continent , 
myself the greatest man m Greece And bear and nil the circumjacent nations ore subject to 
of how much good I offer you the second share, a tnbute, when the goi eminent of TDcssafy h 
and belles e nothing of what lam going to say, lodged in the hands of a supreme governor 
unless your own reason, upon reflection, con» You yourself iiroir, that the Venian znonarch, 
\mceth you It is true This therefore Is cer» who collects lus tributes not from hlind* hut 
tamJy clear, that if Phiirsalus and tbo oties tbo continent, is the nchest man upon earth 
that depend upon you, will net in union wub And this very monarch, I tlunk, I could reduce 
me. 1 may easily get myself declared supreme to ray oivn subjection wlih more ewe tUn 
governor of all the Thessalians It u equally even Greece for I am sensible, that In al’ 
certain, that when Thessaly shall be united bis domimons there is but one single peww 
under one head, the numher of honcmen nselh who takes not more pains to bcatiwe 

at once to sue thousand, and the number of bo free And 1 am farther sensible, ^ 

their heavy armed to more than ten thousand monarch was reduced to the last cxtreauir t-/ 
men And when 1 consider, bow able-bodied so imaU a force as marched up sfaifirt ^ 
and how brave they arc by nature, J eni per- under Cjtus, and hy that aftermrli un f 
Euaded tiiat, when they are properly disci- Agcsilaus 

j>linc»J, there is not a nation to irboro the Thes- “ ^ ben Jason liad run over all these * 

saluins would not divlam iht ihonghti of sub- my answer was— Tl ere Is weight «.<«orvo T '* 

nutting And a.* Tbe«saly itself u a country all you b-wi said. But fur us. %sl.o arc 
of s-ust extent, no sooner arc they united under fcderatM with th<- LunsUn enuni srw O'*' ' 
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II The troops of the Lacedsmorjiaos and 
confederates were now assemhled in Pbocis , 
but the Thebans, after withdraw mg into their 
own territory, guarded all the parses In the 
meantime the Athenians, seeing how mndi 
they had contributed towards the power of the 
Thebans, who notw ithstanding paid nothing in 
return for the support of their fleet, and finding 
themselves exhausted by the \*ast taxes they paid 
and by the piratical cniwes from ^gint, and 
the guard of their lands, became highly desi-> 
rous of bringing the war to an end Accord- 
ingly they sent ambassadors to tOcedaemon, 
and made a peace Two of these ambassadors 
set sail immediately from Lacedaemon in pur- 
suance of an order from Athens, and command- 
ed Timotheus to return home with the fleet, 
since now there was a peace But in liis home, 
wardpassagehelandedallthe exiles from Zacyn- 
thiis on their own isle But no sooner had the ' 
other Zacynthians sent notice to Lacedarmon 
of this action of Timotheus, than the Lace- ' 
dsmonians resolved that *' the Athenians bad 
committed injustice, prepared again to send 
out a fleet, and ordered the equipment of sixty 
ships from Lacedxmon itself, Corinth, L<cucas, 
Ambracia, ZIlis, Zacyntbus, Achsa, Epidau. 
ms, TrtBzen, Hcrmione, and Ilalix. Ha\ing 
next declared Mnasippus admiral of this fleet, 
they ordered him to take due care of ei cry thing 
within that sea, and to make an attempt upon 
Corejra. They sent also to Dionysius, repre 
«enUng to him, that it was by no means for his 
interest, that Corcyra should remain m the 
power of the Athenians. 

And now when the whole fleet was got to- 
gether, jVInasippu« sailed for Corcyra lie had 
with bun, besides the troops from Larcdaimon, 
a body of roercenancs in number not less than 
fifteen hundred hen be had landed in Cor- 
cyni, he w as master of all the country lie ruin- 
ed their estates, so beautifully cultivated and so 
finely planted He demolished the magnificent 
houses built upon them, in the cellars of which 
their wines were lodged £Iis soldiers arc report- 
ed on this occasion to have growni so nice in pa- 
late, that they would not dniiV any wine that 
had not on odoriferous flai our Slaves also and 
cattle in i-ast abundance were taken m the ad- 
jacent country At length he ba 1 encamped 
with bjs land forces on a hi)), which bad the 
country Kbind it, about ' file stadia from the I 
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oty, in order to intercept any aid from the 
country that might endea> our to enter the c ty , 
and bad further stationed his fleet on cilber 
aide of the city, as be judged would best enable 
them to discoier and stop in time whatever ap 
preached by sea, and, beside all this, he kept 
a guard at sea before the harbour, when the 
nether was not too tempestuous In thu 
manner he kept the city close blocked up 
And now the Corcyreans, «ho could reccire 
none of the produce of their lands, sii ce tley 
I were all in the enemy's possession, who could 
base nothing imported by sea, as their cntmics 
were also masters there, were in great distress. 
They sent to the Athenians, and requvsted 
a speedy aid 'Xhey remonstrated to then 
“ How vastly they needs must suffer, if the 
were thus deprived of Corejra, or rcsigi cd t 
great a strength to their enemies I No sta'e n 
Greece, excepting Athens, hid so much ship 
ping, or so much weaith. The city of Cor 
cyra was finely situated in respect to the bayo 
Corinth, and the cities which stood upon thi 
bay , finely situated too for annoying the coasi 
of Laconia , and most finely indeed in rr<pccl 
to the continent beyond it, and tbe passsgi 
from Sicily to Peloponnesus ” 

Tbe Athenians, after listening to the<cR 
monstrances, agreed it was a point dcsenirg 
all their care, and despatch aw aj Stc»iclc* a ith 
SIX hundred targeteers to take upon him the 
command, and begged AJccUs to tnin«poft«nd 
land them m Corejra Accordingly tt ey were 
landed by night somewhere upon that island, 
and gel Into the city They decreed Lr 
thcr, to man out sixty ships, on I, ly a mijo- 
nty of hands, elected Timothtiis to commatd 
them Cut, not being able to man them st 
home, Timotheus sailed to (he lOjnd*, and en 
deavoured there to complete lus crew • , ju4^ng 
U no tnfliiig matter to stand away ha«tdy igsfr'f 
artccl so well prepared as was tint of the cremr 
Cot the Athcmar*, who now ibouabt I*”'* 
wasting the precious time, and ought at once d 
[ base made his passage, grew out of all pi 
I with biro, and suspen hi g hi* command clco-t 
IpLicntcs in his room. Iphicralas, to io<w *» 
be was B| pointed to cornmsnl, com}IeffJ^' 
crews with high eipedit on, oMeing 
tains of thip* to exert themselves. He r^*- 
sed into the service, by puh'ic pern ime « « 
ever ahips were found upon the Atficfvw* 
nay cicn the SaUmiman and the 
ing *‘if things luececdfd well at Corevrs 
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would send them back plenty of ships." j‘\nd 
the number of bis ships amounted at last to 
seventy. 

In the meantime the Corcyreans were so sorely 
pressed with famine that vast numbers of them 
deserted to the enemy, insomuch that Mnasip- 
pus at length made public proclamation, that 
"all deserters should bo sold at public sale.” 
But as this put no stop to their desertion, 
he at last scourged them, and then drove them 
back. Yet the besieged would not again re- 
ceive any slaves into the town, so that many 
of them perished without the walls, hlnasip- 
pus, therefore, seeing these things, imagined he 
was already only not in possession of the city. 
He therefore made new regulations in regard 
to his mercenaries, and forced some of them 
to leave the service without their paj-. And 
to those whom he still kept with him, he was 
already {nvo months in nrrear, though, as was 
said, he was in no want of money; for several 
of the cities sent money over to him instead of 
troops, as the expedition was across the sea. 
But now the besieged saw plainly from the 
turrets, that the guards did their duty with 
more negligence than before, and that the men 
straggled in a careless manner about the coun- 
try. They therefore sallied out upon them sud- 
denly, and took some prisoners, and some they 
slew, hinasippus, perceiving this, caught up 
his arms in an instant, and marched with all 
the heavy-armed he had to their succour, and 
gave oi'ders to the superior and inferior officers 
of the mercenaries to lead out their troops. 
But some of these inferior officers having an- 
swered, that “ it would not be easy to bring 
soldiers out in proper discipline who could get 
no pay,” he struck one of them with his staff 
and another with bis spear. And thus at length 
they all come out into the field, though without 
any spirit at all, and wdth a hearty detestation 
of Mnasippus, the worst temper in the world 
for men going to fight. When he had drawn 
them up in order of battle, he put the enemy 
to flight that were drawn up between him and 
the gates, and followed briskly in pursuit. But 
the pursued, when they were near the wall, 
made a wheel, and kept galling him from the 
tombs with their darts and javelins. And an- 
, other party, sallying out at another gate, pour 
^ down in great numbers on the extremity of bis 
^ line. The men posted there, as they were 
j drawn up but eight in file, judged the point of 
^ their line to be quite too weak, and endeavour- 


ed to make a wheel. But they bad no sooner 
begun to fall back, than the enemy broke in 
upon them ns if they wore flying, and they 
made no attempt to recover their ranks. Such 
too as were posted nearest to them took in- 
stantly to flight. Mnasippus in the meantime 
was not able to assist the routed part of his 
line, ns the enemy was lying hard upon him in 
front ; he was every moment left with fewer and 
fewer men. And at last tlie enemy, gathering 
into a body, made a general attack upon those 
remaining m'th hlnnsippus, who were very feu'. 
The heav 3 '-armed of the enemy seeing how the 
case stood, now made a sally ; and after killing 
Mnasippus, the whole force of the enemy con- 
tinued the pursuit. The whole camp and the 
entrenchment were in great danger of being 
taken, had not the pursuers judged it advisable 
to retreat, when they saw the great crowd of 
people got together within the camp, whom, 
though servants and .slaves, they judged miglit 
be serviceable in its defence. And then the 
Corcyreans erected a troidi)’, and restored the 
dead under truce. 

The besieged, after this, were in the highest 
spirits, whilst the besiegers were in total de- 
jection. For now it was reported, that Iphi- 
cnites was only not at hand, and the Corc)'- 
rcans' actually manned out their ships. But 
Hypermenes, who was at present in the com- 
mand, since he had been lieutenant to Mnasip- 
pus, ordered every ship to be immediately man- 
ned, and standing round with them to the en- 
trenchment of the camp, shipped all the slaves 
and treasure on board, and sent them off. He 
staid on shore, with the marines and such of the 
soldiers as yet remained, to guard the entreneh- 
ments. And at last even these, though with the 
utmost disorder, got on board the ships and put 
out to sea, leaving a great quantity of coni, and 
a great quantity of wine, and man)’ slaves and 
sick persons behind them. They were in a 
terrible fright, lest they should be caught upon 
the island by the Athenians. And in fact they 
all got safe over to Lcucas. 

But Iphicrates, when once he had begun the 
passage, kept at the same time advancing in his 
course, and preparing his whole fleet for engage- 
ment. He had left behind him the great masts 
at setting out, as standing away for battle. H"-’ 
also made very little use of his sails even when 
the wind was favourable. He made the passage 
by the oar; and so kept ’ 
excellent order, and hi • ^ 
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^TTiencver the forces were to land for their i gagment, if it should be necessary to engage, 
dinner orsupper.he led thefloetinahaea-bead He beard indeed of the death of Miasipjiui, 
over-agamst the place , then making a tack, and | yet from none that could attest its truth . he 
bringing the heads of his vessels in a direct suspected it was given out on purpose to de- 
line svith the shore, he gave a signal for all to ceive him, and kept upon his guard How- 
make the best of their way to land A great ever, when arrived at Cephaliene, he was (here 
advantage thence accrued to such as could first convinced of the truth, and stopped to refresh 
take in their water or what else they wanted, kis fleet —~I bri sensible, indeed thatwhenerer 
and first finish their meal A great punish- men expect an engagement, exercise and dtsci 
ment likewise fell upon such as were last on plme are constantly enforced. But I commend 
these occasions, because they got a leas quan Tphicrates for this that as he wastoadvarce 
tity of whatever they wanted, since they were with the highest expedition to find his eneny 
obliged to put out to sea again w hen the signal and engage them, he contrived so well (hit 
was given For it followed of course that the cxpediuoiisness of the voj-age shout I lo 
such as landed first had leisure enough for all hinder his men from acquiring skill for battle 
their occasions, w hilst the last were gnevoosly nor the methods of ocquiring suth skill s) osdJ 
burned And whenever he landed at roeal retard the expeditioiisness of the voyage 
time on the shore of the enemy, be posted ad IV hen therefore be had reduced the nties of 
vanced guards, as was proper, at land and Cephaliene, he sailed to Corcynt After his 
raising the masts in his ships, placed sentinels arnml there, the tint thing he bear! niu, that 
on tbcir tops These latter therefore had ge/i ten ships « ere coming over from Vionyuus v 
erallyaniurh more extensive view by being a succour to the Lseedxmonuns. He went 
thus mounted alofl than men vvho stand upon therefore himself m person to look for proiwr 
leiel ground. And wherever he sopped or re pfocet on the coast, from whence the eppiwci 
freshed bis men, be suSfered no lire to be km. of these sbips might be descried, and the sig 
died in tbe night time within his encampment, nols made to notify It might be seen In the 
but fixed his lights in the front of his ttatton, city, and there he posted sentinels instrvctei 
that nobody might approach without being dis. by Eitn in what manner to make their signsls, 
covered. Oftentimes, too, when tbe weather when the enemy approached or came to anebor 
was calm, he put out again to tea so soon as He then ordered twenty captains of I it ova 
supper wan over , and if a gale sprung up, the fleet lo be ready to folloiv hmat themnd 
men took some repose whilst the vessels kept the herald , and gave out that such as vvere not 
going before the wind But if they were ready at the call must not complain at leinj 
obliged to row, be made them take rest by punished for their neglect So soon tv lh« 
turns In the day time, directing the course signal was made that these ahip* note sp- 
by signals, be one while advanced in the line preaching and the beraid bad made the call, 
a head, and another while in the line a breovt such di! gcnce ensued as caused a fine spettofi* 
By this means, and during tfie passage, faring finAnn/, for mit o (ritn of nwW 

acquired all needful skill for engaging they ar- act upon this occasion, bat ran fa}} apccd » 
rued Jn ihe sea of which they imagined the board bw ship. Having now stood awsy ta 
enemy were maaten They frequently dined the spot where tbe ships of the enemy were w 
and supped upon the enemy s land , but as nred, he findeth that from the rest of « « 
Iphicmtes was solely intent upon doing what squadron the men were aJrealy got on shonr 
must needs be done, he prevented all attacks whdst ^felamppus the IlhodiM was rsL t 
by the suddenness with vv Inch be again pot to out upon them 1 y no means to lu ger jfnr 
sea, and proceeded in bis passage About and himself with oil hu crew on board rw 
the time that Mnasippus was killed he was getung out to sea. Jfelanippue by this 
got lo Sphagruj of Lacoma. Adranangfrom escaped, though he tnef wtcb the *hJp* ofV 
thence to the Coast of EUs, and passing by tbe crates but all the Syracusan ships «fe*e 
mouth of the Alpheus, became to an anchor witb their crews And Iphifraies, afei 
near the place called Icthys, Tben«tdayte ting off the bonks of these sb p< 
proceeded from thence to Cephaliene, with bis Into tbe harbour of Corejra He then ^ 
fleet so ranged and proceeding in thcif course, oertoln lum wbieb each of the prisswcr* rr 
that every thing needful waa ready for an eu pay for fc!* ransom, eterpt Aelppm Aeif t 
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niander. Him lie confined under n close guard, 
as if he expected a vast sum for him, or other- 
tvise would sell him. Anippus was so highly 
chagrined at this usage, that he chose to die hy 
his own hand. And Iphicrates, taking secu- 
rity from the Corcyreans for the payment of 
their ransom, gave their liberty to the rest. 

He after this subsisted his miuiners hy em- 
ploying them in works of tillage for the Corcy- 
reans, but with the targetcers and heavy-armed 
of the fleet he passed over himself to Acarnania. 
He there gave aid to all such of the cities in 
friendship as needed it, and made war upon 
the Thurians, a very warlike people, and pos- 
sessed of a place strongly fortified. Then 
fetching away the fleet from Corcyra, now 
consisting of about ninety ships, he went first 
to Cephallene to raise contributions, and ex. 
acted them from all persons, whether willing 
or unwilling. He then prepared to lay waste 
the territory of the Lacedemonians, and to re- 
duce the other cities of the enemy in those 
parts, if they desired it, by an accommodation ; 
but if they stood out, by war. For my own 
part, I have a deal of commendation to bestow 
on Iphicrates for his conduct during this com- 
mand, but above all for getting Callistratus the 
popular haranguer, a man not easy to be ma- 
naged, and Chabrias, who was reckoned an ex- ! 
cellent general, associated with him in it. For 
if he judged them men of sense, and therefore 
desired to be assisted with their counsel, in my 
opinion he acted the prudent part : or, in case 
he regarded them as enemies, why then he 
showed his noble spirit, in being thus confident 
that they should discern no bad management 
and no negligence in him. And these were 
the acts of Iphicrates. 

III. But the Athenians, who now saw their 
friends the Platajans driven out of Bocotia, 
'and forced to take refuge at Athens, and the 
inhabitants of Thespiaj offering their petitions, 
that “ they (the Athenians) would not sfand 
quiet and let them be stripped of their city,” 
could no longer approve the conduct of the 
Thebans. They were restrained by shame 
from an open rupture, and by the reflection too 
that it would be prejudicial to their own in- 
terest. Yet they positively refused to act any 
more in participation with them, when they 
saw them invade the Phocians who had long 
been in friendship with the state of Athens, 
and utterly destroying cities that had been 
faithful in the war with the Barbarians, and 


steadily attached to themselves. The people 
of .Athens were now persuaded to pass a de- 
cree for negotiating a peace, and accordingly 
sent in the first place ambassadors to Thebes, 
with an in\atntion to go with them to Lacedte- 
mon, if it suited their own inclinations, about 
a peace. And then they despatched atvay their 
own ambassadors. The persons chosen for 
this employ were Callias the son of Hipponi- 
cus, Autocles the son of Strombichides, De- 
mostratus the son of Aristophon, Aristocles, 
Cephisodotus, Melanopus, Lycanthus. When 
they were admitted to audience before the 
council of state at Lacedremon and the con- 
federates, Callistratus the popular haranguer 
was with them. He had promised Iphicrates, 
if he would give him his dismission, either to 
procure him money for his fleet, or to make a 
peace; he accordingly had been at Athens, and 
solicited a peace. But when they were intro- 
duced to the council of state at Lacedeemon 
and the confederates, Callias, whose office it 
was to bear the torch in the Hleusinian mys- 
teries, was the first that spoke. He was a man 
that took as much delight in praising himself 
as in being praised by others. He began on 
this occasion, and spoke to this effect : 

“ I am not, Lacedajmonians, the only person 
of my family, who hath been the public host 
of your community. My father and his father 
too were so before me, and delivered the ho- 
nour down to me as the privilege of my birth. 

I am desirous too to persuade you all, that 
Athens hath continually persisted in showing 
favour to us. Fo)', whenever there is war, our 
Athens, our own community, chooseth us to 
command their armies ; and when peace is 
again desired, sendeth us to negotiate a peace. 
Nay, twice already have I been at Lacedmmon 
to negotiate accommodations ; both times so 
successfully, that I made peace between us and 
you. 1 am now a third time employed, and 
think I have more abundant reason than ever 
to depend on a mutual reconciliation. For 
now I see clearly, that you are not intent upon 
one system and we upon another ; but both of 
us are united in indignation for the ruin of 
Plataea and Thespite. What therefore can 
hinder men, whose sentiments are exactly the 
same, from choosing to be friends rather than 
enemies to one another ? 

« It is indeed the part of wise men, not 
hastily to have recourse to arms, even though 
considerable dissentions arise. But when their 
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smtiroenls of ttanga cwtly comoia., ,„,i „ Agwo, and wlal of all ttogs » most ra- 

be \\ondefful indeed, if sucb persons cannot pugiiant to a state of freedom and indepoidencc, 
Agree about a peace ? Common justice, it is >on estabUsh in some cities the coemment of 
tiue, hath always laid it as a dytyupon fen, and in others of thirty persons ioutate 
never to make war upon one another. For U no care at all that the«e Bo\ernors should rule 
IS acknowledged by all the world, that our according to laws, but merely that by oppres- 
progenitor Tnptolemus communic^jed the in- sive methods they keep the cities in fast sub 
^ahle mysteries of Ceres and Bfoserpine to jection toyourselTes In a word, you have con 
Hercules jour founder, and to tl,e Dioscun' tinced mankind, that not a polity butatyranny 
jour countrymen, the first time he did it to f is most ^eeable totter own inclinations 
foreigners, and Peloponnesus iv^j fij-st “When.fartherjthePersiaiimonarchtignf- 
foreign land on winch he generally l)esiox\ed the fied bis pleasure that the cities should be free 
fruits of Ceres Hoiv, therefore, cot^jd ,ri,ejost and independent, you then made frank and 
that you should ever in a hostile Oianner enter open declarations that the Thebans could in 
upon the lands and ravage the of those no vn«e be judged to conform to the king s in 

from ivbom you first recened >o\jy gged? or, tcnlion, unless they permitted each single city 
tbdt we ever should wnsh, that the yery people to lie master of itself, and to make use of lairs 
on whom we bestowed it, should Hot enjoy in of their own proper choice And jet, when 
highest plenty the needful sustenar,co of life’ jou hod seized the citadel of Thebes, you 
But if the fates decree that n-ar rou^t place would not suffer even these Thebans to be free 
amongst mankind, it is our pvt to begin it on and independent 

all Occasions with the utmost reluctj^oo , and, I “Men, let me odd, who fincerely desire 
when once begun, to bring it to an end with peace, ought not to eipect from others a 
our utmost expedition ’ thorough corophance with their own demands, 

After Bun Autocles, who was looked upon whilst they manifest an ambition to engross all 
na an orator of great art and address, harangued power to themsihes ' 
them thus AVben Aulocles had spoken thus, the eonse 

'* 1 am going to say some things, lAcedsemo- quence was, not only a general silence in the 
Emails, which lain verysensible you \\iUiiothear assembly, hut an Inward pleasure m the hearts 
P^vith pleasure But I am well persuaded, that of thosewho were di-'plcased at the lAcedmiiO' 
men who arede^ltous of peace, and settle that nnn conduct 
peace in such a manner that it may But after him Callistrntus spoke 

mg continuance, should not be ahy m putlbig “ kar be it from me, Icaccdimonisns, to 

one another in remembrance of (he reasons of *hi”k that I could truly a\cr, that nothing 

the preiious wars Tou, Lacedsmumans are wrong lath been done either by jou or by m 
ever giving out, that the cities of Greece oii'-bl And I nm as far from thinking, on the oihtf 
to be free and independent, whilst after all, hand, that all Intercourse muit for oer h< 
j ourselves are the greatest dinu^rerg Qf 

treedom and independence The > cry first Ironnotaceanj mortal alive who goeth tbfoiJ?!« 
condition joumake with all the citing that en- without committing some olTince It 1* 
termtoyourconfederacyis.thatfhoy^hallnTarcb rather my opinion, that soineiiroes men wU 
along with jou wheresoever you {gad them. Jj’leoffvmifl become afterwards more tract 
Andean this in any shape be consijfenj »Ui wnl belter tern; irehespcciallyif theyUr* 

freedom and independence’ You dtdarc ene hecn chastised for those off. tiers. >s we Athc' 
mies what people you please, without gf,y pn» wans have been I see, J.acT'l^emo'uns i 
vious consultation of jour confeder-ates , and jeur behaviour, too, some offcncrsincnrtr f 

then lead on the latter to make war upon them, reflation, for which p’ 

irwoimich lhat these free and indcpchdent peo “hundantly cTos»rJ« 

pic, tvs they are called, are often obliged to tale produce no other Ins wore of 
the field against men to whom they bear the sent than your scuureof the ntadrUflt'*^ 
most benevoUnt affection. Aim! hence « is, since tins fljKtant injury J 

Ad the TheUnu tUi aW «■“ *" 

ftvQnr JW once so wrnrstlf cicrtcd jnurw 
to mtore iVrui to freedom ar 1 m 


ta.tur Bn<t I Jfua 



A I'’ l«' A MIS ()!•' (MMMM: !•:. 


Iiitvi' iiiilloil wiili lilt' 'I'lmtimi') )"ii. 

I li»i|tn you IOC now rouvIiM'i'd, liow lUrjiulU 
I'liil l( I'l (o i!i(Oi|» lit loo null'll |iimi'i, luul luo 
nmilvi'il lor till' I'liluio lo mo luoilouilloii, 
iiiiil lo III' uloiiily ill ii'oi|uoo,il rili'mli>lil|i willi 
ollioift 

" 'I'llOlO lUO |ll'O|ll0, 1 lllloW, Wllll, lllll'llilllll! 
lo itli.'Ullolo you I'lOlll II |IOilOO wllll 10 ', llll'O 
I'liii'voii'ily lii"liiuiili’. Ilini wo 10 K ii not Itoiii 
liiioi'illy III’ 111 ml, lull till' liioii|;lil liiilioi' liy 
llio lomii wo mo uiulor, li’>.| Aiilulolilioi tuny 
loluiil ullli II (loidi iiljiply ol' looiioy I'loiu till' 
Kill); ol' I'i'IhImi Hill 0010 lili'i', mill lio oom 
vliii'oil, lliiil I'lioli |u'o|ilo mo miiiiit iiIiIomi, 
'I'lio Kill)', ll 1 m woll Kiiiiwii, liiiili lolil oil ill 
williii)', llml 111! Ilio I'llloii ill Oii'ooo ilioultl ho 
loll lioo mill liiili'iioiuloiil. h'lir oiio own |milii, 
wo ('Olllollll lllllll III WOllI mill llooil lo lllO ill- 
loilllou ol till' Kill);, \\'IimI loimoii liiu'o wo 
llii'h'loio lo ii)i|iiolioiiil miy llilo); I'loiii liiiui' 
In lllOlO II poll oil I'll UOIlK 101 lo luill)'lllO, llllll 
llio lilii); liiol iiillior Milijool liloooir lo iM)o.| 
ovpoii't', mill only lo iiinKo ollior pooplo pioiil, 
llimi III iii'ooiiiplihli wliiil ho lliliiliolh hi hi Ml 
I'or liliiiMi'll', wlilioiil iiiiiKlii); iiiiy ovpoiiM' iii 
nil? 111! ll III, h'oi' wliiit loiiMiii llll ll mo wo 
ooiiio liilhoi V Nol hoomO'i’ wo mo loliilly 
illiiliotmoil I yoiilM'lvoii iiiiiy poioolyo iho ooii- 
liiiiy, tl )ou will Miiivoy llio piofoiil hlliiiitloii 
oroiii iilt'iilin 111 Ill'll, mill il you will Miivoy llio 
iilliiiilloii ol Iholii loo III lllllll. Hill whiil lilt'll 
liioill' lliomilll); V ll In liliilii lo ho tlinooliioil, 
I llll'O llioio mo liovoiiil ol'llio oouroiloiiiloi. who 
hohiivo III iiuoli ll itiiuiiiot' ii» omi ho ploio<iu); 
liolllioi' lo ll" llOf lo ) 0 U. I'oilllipn, llllOl' llll, 
lull' oliloC iiiollvo limy ho, lo ooiuiiuiuloiiio our 
own m'lllliiloiiln ol' ||ilu);ii lo you. In roipilliil 
lol' llio liiluliiOM'i you dill ll" III piOM'ivInir 
AiIioiim, 

" Hill III pii'Mi'ill 1 idiiill only liudnl oil llio 
poliil ol' loolpioi'id iiiloionl, ll !'• liiio ol' nil 
llio I'll Ion ol (iri'ooo, Iliiii miiiio hy piliu'lplo iii'o 
iiloio iillm'liod to ii'i, mid tmiiio lo you i tl in 
llio oioio III ovoi'y oily, oiio pnily iloi'liu'ou I'oi' 
llio lim'odi"uouliui mid luiollioi' I'oi' ilio Allio« 
lllllll IiiIoii'mI, ir wo ilii'i'oloro iiiitlo In I'tiomh 
nlilp wllll Olio iiliollioi', I'lOlll W'liiil ipiiii'loi' omi 
wo wllll loiihoii o\p('ol iiiiy oll'oi'liiiil oiipmdtioii? 
h'oi' who III pood lllllll in llio pi'i'Miili who, 
whoii you III'O 0111' IVIoiuIm, onii pi'oiniiuo iil do- 
III); iiM Allioiihiiui liny Iniviii hy hind? And 
wiio w'lll (llll'O lo iiiinoy yon l.m'odioiiiouhniM hy 
lu'ii, will'll wo mo ohooi'hil llllll wni'iii In yoiio 
t’ovvloo? Will'll, ll liiliul ho nuiiilod, two I'oi' 


dOU 

oM'i' hii'iiKlii); lull hi'l woi'ii iin I mid (loooiiiino. 
dnlloiiii, nil wo woll hiiow, me coon ii)r(iiii 
ht'0U);hl on. And, thou);h ll ho not onr oiino 
III piOMi'iil, yol Iho I'li'.o w III hnppon ii);mIii mid 
ii);Miti, llml wo 'hull ho donlioiiM of n poiii'o with 
you. Hill wliiil lomioii t'liii ihoio ho lo pul olf 
oni loooiM'illiilioii lo llml tlldmil tiny, whi'ii. 
lluon)!li Iho wi'l);hl of diilioi", wo iimy lio 
);iowii tpiilo di'Mpoiiilo, liillu'i' limn lo moIIIo (ill 
llllll)!" Iiy mi iniiiiodiiito pom'o, horoto miy iiio- 
nii'dliddo dlMinli'i' hiilli liiKou pliioo? l’'oi' iny 
pint, I in);ounounly own il, I'liovi'i' I'onid i'oiii» 
iiiond thoM' i'lmni|iioini In Iho piihllo );iuni'M, 
wllll, nl'lor ll M'lion ol' violin y, mid ii hii|;o iio- 
t)ul>!lioii of );loiy, mo lo llti);loio<ly muhillomi 
ol' iiioio. llml lilt')' t'lni novi'r dop, till ihty mo 
idimiii'inlly hi'iiloii, mid ooinpollod to foi<);o the 
HmIm lor ('\o|' iillur. Not omi I I'oniiiioiid llion' 
i;mui"!loiM who, iil'ior 1 iii\iii(; |;iiinod iho diiKo, 
will MiH'i'i it lo ho donlilod, mid throw ii):iiln. 
Alod ol' lliooo who phiy with mi innoh ii\ hilly, 

I hiuo M'i'ii lodiioid lo iillor h('(’)!my. \\'o 

oii);li| ihoiol'oio lo oiilt'h iii'ilrni'lioii lioni mioIi 
ovmii)don, mol nol lodiit'o our i'onlo'.t lo ihiit 
clnlo ol' doHpi'iiilion, llml wo inii'.l I'llhor will 
nil 01 ho 0 nil, Hut whihil wo yol mo \i):orou'!, 
wliih-l wo yol mo Imppy, lot im hoooiiu' lih'iuhi 
lo Olio miolhoi I for llion wo tluoU)!h you, mid 
you lluoU(;li lo., tuny yol iniiKo n pii'iilor Ipturo 
lllllll lillhoilo wo hiivo t;vor iiindo in iJii'oot'," 

'I’liln Mpooi'li mot with poni'nil ii)iprolmiion, 
mid llio I uioodii’uionliinM imiM'd ii dooroo 
iil|;u 11 )ioiioo (III (he I'ollowinir loiiii'i:. ^ 
wilhdiiiw' lliolr ooiummidoru out ol’ lint ' 
to dhdimid nil I'oroon hoth hy hiiid mid non ; 
lo lonvo iho ('lilo'i 111 n dnlo ol' I'roodoiu 
iiidopondoin'o. And in oioio miy ol' iIiomo o 
iiiiuidoni lol'iiMO lo W'lllidrnw', miy oily llml , 
wllliii)!; nii(;hl m-Mid the injiirod ('ilio.i) 

Mil'll mi worn nol willlii)! luii'ht rorimo lo nol 
dol'oiii'o ol’ iho iiijiirod, withoul hi'iii)!; )!uilty 

II liroiioh ol' I'liilh," Oil iIiomi ('ondilionti I 
Imoodminonimm nworo lo n poiioo I'or llioii', 
M'lvoM llllll llii'tr ('onlodoriiti'!i 1 Iho Allioiiimm 
mid lliolv oonri'dornto!i i.woro Movornlly in Iho 
niiino of ihoir prinolpnhi. Mvon iho Tliolmnn 
W'l'i'o onlorod dow'ii hy nmno in Iho lid of iho 
nlnloii llmiMWoi'oi hul Ihoir mnli.'U.Midoi'n'' inmlo 
n iVoidi iippliontioii Iho diiy iil'ior, mid ih'.sirod 
llml " Iho ntiiiio ol' Hioolimm nil)!hl ho iiworlod 
limlond ol' Thohmui," A)|0"iliui!i misw'orod, 

n I'linmliiimilioi Will OIIO ol iliom, iiid tipoVo with 
mill'll ti'li'll on till" oivioiloii, llml Im ndly jmiit.d 
,\ |io-.Uiin>', 
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sentiments of things exactly coincide, will it not 
be wonderful indeed, if such persons cannot 
Ggree about a peace ? Common justice, it is 
true-, hath always laid it as a duty upon us, 
never to make war upon one another Fot it 
IS acknowledged by all the world, that our 
progenitor Tnptolemus communicated the in- 
effable mystenes of Ceres and Proserpine to 
Hercules your founder, and to the Dioscuri * 
jout countrymen, the first tune he did it to 
foreigners, and Peloponnesus was the first 
foreign land on winch he generally bestowed the 
fruits of Ceres How, therefure, could it be just 
that you should ever in a hostile manuer enter 
upon the lands and ta\“jge the fruits of those 
from whom you first receiied your seed? or, ' 
thdt we ever should wish, that the very people i 
on whom we bestowed it, should not enjoy in j 
highest plenty the needful sustenance of life^ 
But if the fates decree that w ar must take place { 
amongst mankind, it is our part to begin it on 
ell occasions with the utmost reluctance, and, 
when onc< begun, to bnng it to an end with 
our utmost expedition ’ 

After him Autocles, who was looked upon 
as a 1 orator of great art and address, harangued 
them thus 

“ I am going to say some things, X/acedemo- 
i|n5, winch I am verysensible you will notbear 
1^ pleasure But I am well persuaded, that 
1^ who are desirous of peace, and to settle that 
peace in such a manner that it may be of lasU 
mg continuance, should not be shy in putting 
one another in remembrance of the reasons of 
the previous wars *^ 00 , Lacedxmonians, arc 
:ver giving out, that the cities of Greece ought 
10 he free and independent, vvbiUc after all, 
^ourselves are the greatest binderers of that 
freedom and independence The very first 
:ondition you make with all the cities that co 
:er into your confederacy is that they shall march i 
dong with you wheresoever you lead them j 
And can this in any shape be consistent with i 
freedom and independence ^ Vou declare eiic- j 
mios what people you please, without any pre 
vious consultation of your confideratcs , and 
then lend on the latter to make war upon them , 
insomuch that these free and independent peo 
pie, as they are called, are often obliged to take 
the field against men to whom they bear the 
most benevolent affection 


t taituf sod IV Ilm 


" Again, and what of all things is most re- 
pugnant to a state of freedom and independence, 
you establish in some cities the govemment of 
ten, and in others of thirty persons \ ou lake 
no care at all that these governors should rule 
according to laws, hut merely that by oppres- 
sive methods they keep the cities in fast sub 
jection to yourselves In a word, you hare con- 
vinced mankind, that not a polity but a tyranny 
is most agreeable to your own inclinations 
“ When, farther, the Persian monarch signi- 
fied Ills pleasure that the cities should he free 
and independent, you then made frank and 
open declarations that the Thebans could m 
no Wise be judged to conform to the king s m- 
tenUon, unless they permitted each single city 
to be master of itsilf, end to make use of laws 
of iheir own proper choice Anti yet, when 
you had seized the citadel of TUehes, you 
would not suffer even these Thebans to he free 
and independent 

“ Men, let me add, who sincerely desire 
peace, ought not to expect from ethers a 
thorough cemplmncc with their own demands, 
whilst they mantfesC en ambition to engross all 
power to themselves* 

^^'hen Autocles bad spoken thus, the cons* 
qaenre was, not only a general silence in the 
assembly, but an mwsrd pleasure tu the hearts 
of those who were dwplcascd at the l,aesdxn>o- 
man conduct 

But after him Callistrstiis spoke 
" Far be ic from me, Larcdxmonta/is, to 
think that I could truly avir, that nothing 
wrong hath been done either by you or by us 
And lam as far from thinking, on the otlirr 
hand, that all intercourse must for ever be 
stopped w iih men who once do w rong , because 
Icaniiotsceany mortal alive who goeth throiuh 
life Without commitung some offence ft ft 
»lhcr jny opinion, that sometimes men w I « 
lave offended become afterward* more tract 
abU and better lempcre 1, especially if they hare 
been chastised for those offincc*, a* we Attc* 
nians have been 1 see, Ucth-monan> h 
your U-hanour, too, some offence* incurrrtlfi'f 
viantof temper and reflection, fur which p’" 
have siiire lUen abundantly cros»cd. BA * 
sfiall pnxfuec no other irrsfsmvcf ihit at re- 
sent than yuur seiiurc of the citadel of Tlehe*. 
And hrnce it u, since thi* fl-'grant InJ iry Jf » 

i did the riielwiN, tl stall the oiic», 
favour you once so wrnetfly «ertf.r joumlw* 
fo restore them toftrrJom ai d In lepriv'ertv. 
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by some Lacedremonians. The Thebans there- 
fore adorned this monument before the battle. 
Intelligence was also brought them from 
Thebes, that all the temples had opened of 
their o\\ai accord, and the priestesses declared 
that the gods awarded them a victory. All 
the arms in the temple of Hercules were also 
said to have disappeared, ns if Hercules him- 
self was sallied forth to battle. Some persons, 
after all, pretend that these things were only 
the artifices of the generals. 

In regard to the battle, every thing turned 
out cross on the side of the Lacedicmonians, 
whilst fortune smoothed every difliculty on the 
side of the enem)’. It was just after dinner 
that Cleombrotus held the last council about a 
battle. They had drunk briskly at noon, and 
it was said that the wine also was a provoca- 
tive to fight. But when each side was armed. 


name was Secdnsus, dwelt nt Louctra, a village in tlie 
district of Tliespiaj. He lind two dauglitcrs’; tlipir 
names were Hippo and Ulilitia, or (as some say) Tlieano 
and Euxippe. Now Sccdasus was a good man, and 
thoogii his substance was very small, exceedingly kind 
to strangers. He rceeived with cheerful hospitality two 
young Spartans who came to his house; and they, 
though enamoured with the daughters, were so awed 
by Scedasus’ goodness, that they durst make no attempt 
upon them. And next day they continued their journey 
to the Pythian oracle, whither they were going. But 
after consulting the god about the points in which they 
wanted his advice, they set out again for their own 
homes'; and, after travelling through Bceotia, stopped 
again in their return at the house of Scedasus. It hap. 
pened tliat Scedasus himself was absent at this time 
from Leuctra, but his daughters received the strangers 
and entertained them with the usual hospitality, wJio, 
finding them thus w’ithout protection or defence, commit 
a rape upon them. But perceiving tliein full of indig- 
nation for the violence they had suffered, they put them 
to death, and then throwing their bodies into a well, 
they went their way. Scedasus on his return could see 
his daughters no where, and yet found every thing in 
the house as safe as he had left it. He knew not « hat 
to think, till a bitch whining at him, then several times 
running up to him and away from him agmn to the well, 
he guessed how it was, and at length drew up by 
ropes the dead bodies of his daughters. Learning now 
upon inquiry from his neighbours, that they had seen 
the very Lacedaemonians who had formerly lodged with 
Iiim go into his house again the day before, he concluded 
them to be the murderers, since on their first visit they 
had abundantly praised the young lasses, and affirmed 
that their husbands would be very happy. He now set 
out for Lacedaemon, to beg justice from the ephori. 
Night came upon him while he was in the territory of 
Argos, and he turned into an inn to lodge. There came 
into the same inn another traveller, an old man of Oreus 
a city of the Hesticea. Scedasus hearing him often 
groan and curse the Lacedajinonians, asked him what 
hurt the Lacedmmonians had done him ? The traveller 
told him a dreadful story about the murder of his son by 
a Lacedaemonian commandant, and though he had been 


and it was plain a battle would be fought,. — 
in the first place, the sellers of provisions and 
some of the baggage-men, all sueh as had no 
inclination to fight, were departing from the 
camp of the Boeotians. But the mercenaries 
with Hiero, the targeteers from Phocis, and 
the horsemen from Heraclea and Phliiis, fetch- 
ed a compass, and meeting them full in their 
departure, drove them back, and pursued them 
to the Boeotian camp. The consequence was, 
they made the Boeotian army stronger and 
more numerous than it was before. In the 
next place, os there was a plain between them, 
the Lacedfcmonians drew up and posted their 
horse before their phalanx ; the Thebans also 
did the same. But then the horse of the The- 
bans had been long in e.xercise because of the 
war against the Orchomenians and the war 
against the Thespians ; whereas the Lacedte- 


witli tlin ephnri at Sparta, they would not at all listen to 
Ills complaints. Scedasus, liaving beard this story, was 
all despondency. He suspected, the magistrates of 
Sparta would listen ns little to himself. Yet he related 
some part of Iiis calamity to the stranger, who advised 
him not to have recourse to the ephori, but to return 
into Bceotia, and build a tomb for liis dauglitcrs. Sce- 
dnsus however would not comply with his advice; but 
going on to Sparta laid his complaint before the ephori. 
As they gave him no attention, he presenteth himself 
before the kings ; and going from them to all the men 
in power, he let them know his depiorabie ease. But 
obtaining no justice from themi ho ran through the 
midst of the city, now raising his hands towards the sun 
and now dashing them against the ground, invoking the 
furies to avenge him, and nt length put an end to his 
own life. But in after times the Lacedaemonians paid 
dearly for it. For when tliey were masters over all the 
Greeks, and had put garrisons into their cities, Epami. 
nondas the Theban, to set a pattern to otiiers, put tiieir 
garrison in Tliebes to the sword. And the Lacedaemo- 
nians for this reason making war upon them, the The- 
bans met tiiera in the field at Leuctra. The very grounc 
was an omen to tliem of victory. On it formerly they 
had recovered their liberty, when Ampliicton, driven in- 
to exile by Sthenelus, had refuged himself at Thebes, 
and finding the Tliebans tributary to the Chalcideiins, 
had put an end to tlie tribute by killing Chalcedon king 
of the Euboeans. And now on the same spot the Lace, 
dminonians were totally defeated at the very tomb of the 
daughters of Scedasus. It is said, that before the battle 
Pciopidas, one of the Theban generals, was highly 
alarmed at some incidents that he thought boded him ill 
success, till Scedasus appeared to him in a dream, and 
inspired him with new confidence, since the Lacedoemo 
nians were now caught at Leuctra and must sufler ven- 
geance for his daughters ; and the day before the battle 
was fought, he ordered a wliite colt to be sacrificed at 
the tomb of the virgins; nay, that whilst the Lacedm- 
monians were encamped at Tegea, he sent persons to 
find out this tomb ; and when he had learned from the 
people of the country where it stood, he marched his 
troops with high confidence to tlie spot, where he drew 
them op and gained a victory."— Plutarch’s Ia)ve-slories. 
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that “ he would not alter a letter of what they 
had already sworn to, and to which they had 
set their name. If indeed they had no mind 
to be comprehended in the peace (he said) he 
1 ould readily, at tbetr oini desire, expunge 
their name” And now, all others basing 
signed the peace, and the Thebans being singly 
excluded, the Athenians were persuaded in 
their own minds that the Thebans could no 
longer save themselves, even, as is commonly 
said, by a decimation The Thebans also, 
judging themselves in a desperate sttuabon, 
went their way 

IV. After this the Athenians withdrew 
their garrisons out of the cities They al«o ' 
recalled Ipfaicrates and the fleet, whom they 
obliged to restore all captures they bad made 
since the peace ivas sworn to at Lacedamon 
In like manner, the Lacedsmonians brought 
awtaj their commandants and garrisons from 
the cities within their own dependence Cle 
ombrotuawaa excepted, who being now at the 
head of the troops In Phocis, sent to the ma- 
gistracy of Lacedamon for orders bow to act 
Frothous had already declared that m his sen- 
timents, they ought according to oath to dis« I 
band their troops, and circulate an order to the ' 
cities to make the present of a sum of money, | 
hut fit their ow n discretion, to the temple of I 
Apollo , and then, if any restraint was laid on 
the freedom and independence of those citie«, 
they ought to call their confederates together, 
so many as should be willing to assert this 
independence, and lead them out against the 
authors of such restraint For by such be- 
haviour (he Slid) it was his opinion the gods 
nould bk-ome more propitious to them, and 
the cities have the least ground for discontent " 
Hut the whole couno/of iacedemon, fccanng 
him talk in this manner, looked upon him as a 
very tnfler, (for already u should seem as if 
the wrath of heaven was dnnng them on,) and 
despatched an order to Cleombrotus, not to 
disband his troops, but to march immediately ' 
against the Thelians, unless they set the cities 
at liberty Cleombrotus, I sav, so soon as be 
heard the peace was made, sent to the ephon 
for instructions how to act, who ordertd lim 
to march against the Thebans, unless they set 
the cities of Bccotia at liberty Vt hen there- 
fore he was become assured, that so far from ' 
setting those aties at liberty, they l^d not so I 
much as disbanded their army, but kept them j 
in readiness to make head against him, he I 


Qdook \ I. 

i marcheth liis army into Bccotia lie took not 
I the route which the Boeotians imagined he 
[would have taken out of Pboci«, and had 
I posted themselves jn a narrow pass to *to]i 
him , but on a sudden crossing the mountains 
by the pass of Thisbe he amveth at Cnisis, 
taketh the fortress there, and seueth twelve 
triremes belonging to the Thebans Having 
done this, and marched upwards from the sea, 
he encamped at Leuctra in the distnct of Tbc«- 
piifi. The Thebans ' encamped their own 
troops on an opposite bill at no great distonre 
from the enemy, having none of their con- 
federates with them but those of Bccotia. 

The friends of Cleombrotus went to bun 
here and ducour«cd him thus “ If, Cleom- 
brotus, you now suffer these Thebans to de- 
I part without a battle, joii will be in danger of 
the severest punishment from the state They 
vviHthen rememher against jou, how formerly 
when you reached Cynoscephalc you committed 
no manner of devastation on the lands of the 
Thebans , and that In the neit campaign you 
were not able so much as to enter tbcfr coun- 
try, though Agesilaus alwnjs broke m by the 
pass of Cithceron. If then jxm regard your 
own preservation, or have any value at all for 
your country, you muit give the enemy battle • 
Ills fnends discoursed him thus llis enemies 
said—** Isow will this man convuiee the world, 
whether or no be be a fnend to the Thebans, 
as some report him ^ Cleombrotus of a truth, 
beanng these insinuations, vm provoked to 
fight 

On the other side, the chief men amongst 
the Thebans were reckoning, '* that if they dil 
not figbt, the circumjacent cities would revolt 
from ibem, and they must suffer a siege In 
T/ickrd, ami then, shoaW the people of Tbehw 
he distressed for want of necessaries, an in 
I surreciion might be the conscfjuence ** JIsft 
[of them knew by experience what exile ws* 

; they determined, thcriforc, "it was Ixfter n 
I die m battle than to liecome exiles a ieeoo< 
time " An oracle much talked of was also somi 
encouragement to them It Imported tfca 
"the Laccdjrmonians would be cofKjticfcd et 
that spot of ground where stood the moTuimrnl 
of the Tirgitii,'’ who arc reported to have kilH 
themselves, * because they 1 ad been violsttd 


' I Fr*»BUon<U»»nata»lrm»!un»ii<lrtJ6.»aJ«r» 

t OUiM wtUrrs iJTff !■ tfcU r^rrvmtlie*^ 
relMeUi the wha* story iSw* : " A 
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by some Lacefemoninns. The Thebans there- 
fore adorned this monument before the battle. 
Intelligence was also brought them from 
Thebes, that all the temples had opened of 
their own accord, and the priestesses declared 
that the gods awarded them a victory. AH 
the arms in the temple of Hercules were also 
said to have disappeared, ns if Hercules him- 
self was sallied forth to battle. Some persons, 
after all, pretend that these things .were only 
the artifices of the generals. 

In regard to the battle, every thing turned 
out cross on the side of the Lacedtemonians, 
whilst fortune smoothed every difliculty on the 
side of the enemy. It was just after dinner 
that Cleombrotus held the last council about a 
battle. They had drunk briskly at noon, and 
it was said that the wine also was a provoca- 
tive to fight. But when each side was armed, 


name was Sccdasiis, dwelt at Lciictm, a villngo in the 
district of Tlicspim. He had two dnuglitora'; their 
names were Hippo and Stilitin, or (ns some say) Tlieano 
and Euxippe. Now Scednsus w.as a pood man, and 
though his buhslance was very small, exceedingly kind 
to strangers. He received with cheerful hnspitality two 
young Spartans who came to his house; and they, 
though enamoured with the daughters, were so awed 
by Scedasus’ goodness, that they durst make no attempt 
upon them. And next day they continued their jouniey 
to the Pythian oracle, whither tlicy were going. But 
after consulting the god about the points in which they 
wanted his advice, they set out again for their own 
homes'; and, after travelling through Boeotia, stopped 
again in their return at the house of Scedasus. It linp- 
pened that Scedasus himself was absent at this time 
from Leuctra, but his daughters received the strangers 
and entertained them with the usual hospitality, who, 
finding them thus without protection or defence, commit 
a rape upon them. But perceiving them full of indig- 
nation for the violence they had suffered, they put them 
to death, and then throwing their bodies into a weli, 
they went their way. Scedasus on his return could see 
his daughters no where, and yet found every thing in 
the house as safe as he had left it. He knew not « hat 
to think, till a bitch whining at him, then several times 
running up to liim and away from him again to the well, 
he guessed how it was, and at length drew up by 
ropes the dead bodies of his daughters. Learning now 
upon inquiry from his neighbours, that they had seen 
the very Lacedaemonians who had formerly lodged with 
him go into his house again the day before, he concluded 
them to be the murderers, since on their first visit they 
had abundantly praised the young lasses, and affirmed 
that their husbands would be very happy. He now set 
out for Lacedaemon, to beg justice from the ephori. 
Night came upon him while he was in the territory of 
Argos, and he turned into an inn to lodge. There came 
into the same inn another traveller, an old man of Oreus 
a city of the Hestioea. Scedasus hearing him often 
groan and curse the Lacedsemonians, asked him what 
hurt the Lacedsemonians had done him? The traveller 
told him a dreadful story about the murder of his son by 
a Lacedsomonian commandant, and though he had been 


and it was plain a battle would be fought,. — 
in the first place, the sellers of provisions and 
some of the baggage-men, all such as had no 
inclination to fight, were departing from the 
camp of the Boeotians. But the mercenaries 
with Hiero, the targeteers from Phocis, and 
the horsemen from Heracleaand Phlius, fetch- 
ed a compass, and meeting them full in their 
departure, drove them back, and pursued them 
to the Boeotian camp. The consequence was, 
they made the Boeotian army stronger and 
more numerous than it was before. In the 
ne.vt place, ns there was a plain between them, 
the Lncedaimonians drew up and posted their 
horse before their phalanx ; the Thebans also 
did the same. But then the horse of the The- 
bans had been long in e.xercise because of the 
war against the Orchomcnians and the war 
against the Thespians ; whereas the Lacedte- 


witli tlic cplinri nt SpnrU, lliey would not nt ml listen to 
bis complaints. Scedasus, having heard this story, was 
all despondency. He suspected, the magistrates of 
Sparta would listen ns little to himself. Vet he related 
some part of his calamity to the stranger, who advised 
him not to have recourse to the ephori, but to return 
into BmoUa, and build a tomb for his daughters. Sce- 
dasus however would not comply with his advice; but 
going on to Sparta laid his complaint before the ephori. 
As they gave him no attention, he presenteth himself 
before the kings ; and going from them to all the men 
in power, he let them know his deplorable case. But 
obtaining no justice from them, he ran through the 
midst of Uio city, now raising his hands towards the sun 
and now dashing them against tlie ground, invoking tilt 
furies to avenge liim, and at lengtii put an end to liis 
own life. But in after times the Lnccdoimonians paid 
dearly for it. For when tliey were masters over all the 
Greeks, and had put garrisons into their cities, Epami- 
nondas the Theban, to set a pattern to others, put their 
garrison in Thebes to the sword. And the Lacedaemo- 
nians for this reason making war upon tlicm, the The- 
bans met tlicm in the field at Leuctra. The very ground 
was an omen to them of victory. On it formerly tliey 
had recovered their liberty, when Ampliicton, driven in- 
to exile by Sthenelus, had refuged himself at Thebes, 
and finding the Thebans tributary to the Chalcidenns, 
had put an end to the tribute by killing Clialcedon king 
of the Euboeans. And now on the same spot the Lace- 
daemonians were totally defeated at the very tomb of the 
daugliters of Scedasus. It is said, that before the battle 
Pelopidas, one of tlie Theban generals, was highly 
alarmed at some incidents that he thouglit boded him ill 
success, till Scedasus appeared to him in a dream, and 
inspired him with new confidence, since the Lacedaerao 
nians were now caught at Leuctra and must suffer ven- 
geance for his daughters ; and the day before tlie battle 
was fought, he ordered a white colt to be sacrificed at 
tlie tomb of the virgins ; nay, that whilst the Lacede- 
monians were encamped at Tegea, he sent persons to 
find out tills tomb ; and when he bad learned from the 
people of the country where it stood, he marched liia 
troops with high confidence to tlie he , .. 

them up and gained a victory.’’—* 
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tnoniaTi cavalry had never been in a worse con- 
dition than at present The horses were fur- 
nished by the wealthiest persons of the state , 
and, when a foreign expedition was declared, 
then came the appointed rider, who receiving 
such a horse and such arms as they pleased to 
give him went immediately on sen ice. And 
thus, the weakest in body and the worst spirit- 
ed part of the soldiery were generally mounted 
onborses Such truly nas the navalryonbotb 
sides.— In the Lacedismonian phalanx, it was 
said, that every platoon >vas drawn up three in 
front , consequently m depth they could not be 
more than twelve But the Thebars were 
drawn up firm together not le«s tnan fifty 
shields in depth , reckoning, that could they 
break the body of the enemy posted around the 
king, all the rest of (he army would be an easy 
conquest 

But so soon as Oeombrotus began Jo ad- 
vance towards the enemy, and even before the 
hulk of the army knew that he was m motion, 
the horse had already engaged, and those of 
the Iiacedcetnonians were immediately defeat- 
ed, and in their flight fell m aruongsc their own i 
faeary-armed and at that instant, the heavy- 
nrmed of the Thebans had made their stuck 
Hovvever, that the body posted round Cleom- 
brotus had at first the better in tbe fight, any 
man may have dent and certain proof from 
hence , for they could not have taken him op 
and earned him off yet alive, unless those who 
fought before him had the better of it at that 
Instant of time But when Cleomhrotus was 
dead, and Dinon a general-olficer, and Spho 
drias of the king’s council of war, and his son 
Cleonymus were also sladn, then the bor^c- 
giiard, and the adjutants of the genvtaLofficcT 
and the rest, being quite overpowered by tbe 
weight of tbe enemy, wire forccil to retire 
Tbe Lacedamonisns who composed the left, 
when they saw the right thus driven from 
their ground, qmttcd their own ground too 
Yet, after a temhle slaughter and a toUl de- 
feat, so soon 05 they had repassed the trench 
which was round their camp, thej grounded 
their arms on tbe very spot from whtiice they 
lad marched out to battle, for the ground of 
their camp nas not quite on a level, It was 
rather an ascent. And now there were some 
of the Lncedsmonians, who, judging their de- 
fc it to be an insupitortuhle di grace, declared 
against sufTiringthe enemy to erect a trophy, 
egainst fetching off thnr dead by truce, but r»- 


{[bOOK VI 

ther to endeavour to recover them by another 
battle But the general ofBcers, who saw that 
in all near a thousand LaccdjDmonians were 
slam, who saw that of seven hundred Spur- 
tans belonging to their army, about four hun- 
dred were killed , who perceived, beside*, that 
the confederates were averse to fighting 
I ^ain, and some of them too not even sorry for 
what had happened, calling a council of tbe 
most proper persons, demanded their advice of 
wbat ought to be done And when it was 
unanimously agreed, that “ they ought to fetch 
off the dead by truce,” they sent a herald to 
beg the truce And then truly the Theban* 

I erected a trophy, and delivered up the dead 
I These things being done, a messenger sent 
; to Laeedsemon with the news of this calamity 
umveth there on the IjsC drj of the rated 
games, and when ihe chorus of men had ju«t 
made their entry The ephon, when ihiy 
lieard of the calamity, were grievously eoneem- 
cd, and in my opinion could not po««ibfy av oid 
n , but they ordered not the choriw to with- 
draw, letting them finish the games. And 
then they sent round the names of the dead M 
tbe relations of each, with an otder to the wo- 
men to make no noise, and tabm the calamily 
in sQence. But the day after, such persons u 
were related to any of the stain appeared m 
public, and the signs of pleasure and joy wcfv 
visible in their faces , whilst you could see hut 
few of those whose relations were reported to 
be yet alive, and they loo walked up and down 
dwcontented and dejected 

In the next place, the ephon orderwl the 
two remaining hngadci to marrh, not cxcepdirg 
such persons as had been forty years fn the 
I tersscc They ordered out al*o such of the 
j tame standing as belonged to the brigades al- 
I ready abroad. For such as had been thifty- 
I five years m the service marched out before In 
the army that went against the I'borian*. 

: Tlicy even enjoined the scry i-crson* ulo 
I were left at home to serve the oflice* of iiite 
[to march out on tbi* ocn*ion. AgniUai 
I indied was not yet rccorcrcd of bis iflnc** 

I the state therefore oidertd bis son Artbiknu.* 

I to take upon him the command Tbe Teantff 
i with great cheerfulness took tbe fiel/l tlo^f 
with Arcbidamus for the party of 
[ever strongly attached to lie ijiee.lwof un« 

I were yet thre, and ha ! a very p»«‘ 

jut Teteis. The .Mantinesns too v«iib aft tb<r 

istteiifth marched out of tleir ad 
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joined him, for they were under an nristocrati- 
cal government. The Corinthians, Sicyonians, 
Phliasians, and Achreans very cheerfully fol- 
lowed him ; and other cities too sent out their 
troops. The Lacedtemonians immediately fit- 
ted out their own triremes ; the Corinthians did 
the same, and begged the Sicyonians to do so 
too, as the Lacedtemonians had thoughts of 
transporting the army by sen. And in the 
meantime Archidamus was offering sacrifices 
for a successful expedition. 

The Thebans immediately after the battle 
despatched a herald to Athens with a garland 
on his head, whom they ordered at the same 
time to notify the greatness of the victory and 
to request their aid, saying that “ now it was 
in their power to be revenged on the Laceda;- 
monians for all the evil they have ever done 
them.” The senate of Athens happened to 
be sitting in the citadel. And when they heard 
the news, it was plain to all men that they 
were heartily mortified at it. For they neither 
invited the herald to take any refreshment, nor 
made any reply to the request of aid. And in 
this manner the herald’ returned from Athens. 

The Thebans however sent in all haste to 
Jason their ally, pressing him to .come and join 

them. Their thoughts were wholly intent on 
what might be the consequence of this battle. 
Jason at once manned out his triremes, as if he 
woidd repair by sea to their assistance; but 

then, taking with him his body of mercenaries 
and his own horse, even though the Phocians 
were in implacable hostility with him, he 
marched by land into Boeotia ; making his en- 
try into several cities, before any news could 
be brought that he was on the march. And 
before any strength could be collected to stop 
him, he was advanced quite beyond their reach ; 
exhibiting a certain proof, that expedition car- 
rieth a point much better than strength. And 
when he was gotten into Beeotia, the Thebans 
declaring for an immediate attack on the Lace- 
dasmonians, Jason to pour down from the hills 
with his mercenaries, whilst themselves charg- 
ed them full in front, he dissuaded them from 
it, remonstrating to them that after so noble a 
victory, it was not worth their while to run the 
hazard of either gaining a greater or losing the 
fruits of the victory already gained. Are you 
not aware (said he) that you have just now 
conquered, because you were necessitated to 
fight ? You should remember therefore, that 
the Lacedffimonians, when necessitated too to 


fight for their very beings, will fight with the 
utmost desperation. And God, it must be 
owned, often taketh delight in making the 
little great and the great little.” By such re- 
monstrances he dissuaded the Thebans from 
running any fresh hazards. On the other side 
he was teaching the Lacedajmonians what a 
difiference there was between a vanquished and 
a victorious army. “ If therefore (said he) 
you are desirous to extinguish the memory of 
your late calamity, I advise you to breathe a 
while ; and when you ore grown stronger, then 
to fight again against these uneonquered The- 
bans. But at present (said he) you may rest 
assured, that there are some even of your own 
confederates, who are in treaty with your ene- 
mies. By all means endeavour to obtain a 
peace for yourselves. I will equally endeavour 
to procure one for you, ns I desire nothing for 
your preservation, beeause of the friendship my 
father had for yon, and because I myself by 
the laws of hospitality am connected with you.” 
Li this manner he talked ; and his motive pos- 
sibly might be, that both these diseordant 
parties might be reduced to a dependence upon 
himself. The Lacedasmonians, therefore, hav- 
ing hearkened to his advice, desired him to 
procure them a pence. But so soon as word 
was brought them that a peace was granted, 
the general officers issued out an order, for all 
the troops to be ready immediately after sup- 
per, since they should march off by night ; that 
ne.\t morning by day-break they^ might pass 
Mount Cithteron. IVhen supper was over, 
before they could sleep, the order was issued 
for a march, and immediately after the close of 
evening their officers led them off by tlie road 
of Crusis, confiding more in the secrecy of 
their march than in the peace. And after a 
very difficult march indeed, since it was by 
night, in a very dejected mood, and through 
very bad roads, they reach iEgosthena in the 
territory of Megara. There they met with 
the army under the command of Archidamus. 
He halted there with them till all the confed- 
erates were come in, and then led them off in 
one body to Corinth. At Corintli he dismis-- 
sed the confederates, and led home the domestic 
troops to Lacedoemon. 

As to Jason, he returned back through 
Phocis, where he took the suburbs of Ilyam- 
polis, laid the adjacent country waste, and slew 
many persons j and then continued his march 
forwiu’ds through the rest of Phocis in an 
3 O 
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orderly and quiet toatmer. But wken lie ■was 
come to Heraclea, te demolished tie fortifi 
cations of that place It is plain he uas under 
no fear of opening a road to an enemy a gamat 
himself by laying open this important pass 
In fact, his true mottie v.’as, lest any shoidd 
seize Heraclea that is situated so cominodious. 
ly in the strait, and hinder him from raardimg 
into Greeceat bis own pleasure On his return 
into Thessaly, he became great indeed, as wdl 
because by law be was supreme governor of 
the Thessalians, as because he hept conscandy 
about him a latge body of mercenary troops, 
both horse and foot, and these so finely disci, 
plined as to excel alt other troops in the world. 

He iras greater still through the large number 
of confederates be already had, and the number i 
ot" tSose wdo were ohsirous ot' fits alliance i' 


tOOOK \ I 

*“Ued by the thrust of a spear , another was 
stopped as he was getting on horseback, and 
to death by a great number of wounds, 
the rest mounted the horses, that were 
*^ndy prepared for them, and made their 
®s®8pe , and in whatever cuies of Greece they 
afterwards appeared, were generally raeeivcd 
'vith honour From whence it is plain, how 
1 ®uvh the Grecians dreaded Jason, lest he 
8bo\iId turn out a tyrant 
•After the murder of Jason PolyJorus his 
fw'Other and polypbron were appointed su* 
prente leaders of Thessaly But as they were 
in company to Lanssa Tolydorus dieth 
suddenly in his bed by night, and as was judged 
hands of his brother Polyphroi) His 
death certainly was very sudden, and there 
was no other propabie method of accounting 


But he was greatest of all in his own personal for it. Polyphroti held the supremacy for » 
character, since no man could despise him year, and behaied jn bis office ijmte Me a ty- 


The Pythian games were now epproachingj 
be therefore circulated his orders to the cities 
to fatten oxen, sbeep, goats and stvine, and 
prepare for the sacrifice It was said, that 
though B moderate number was demanded from 
each separate city, yet the number of oxen 
arnounted to not less than a thousand, and all 
other cattle together rose in number to above 
ten thousand He also made public proclama 
tion, that wbateier city fed the finest oxto lead 
up the sacrifice to the god, should be rcirarded 
with a prize of a golden cronm He also 
sued out his orders to tbe Thessalians to be 
ready to take the field at tbe time of the Py- 
thian games For he intended, as was said, to 
preside himself In the solemn assembly at the 
games in honour of the god llTietbcr indeed 
he had any intention to meddle with tbe sacred 
treasures remameth yet uncertain For it is 
reported, that when the Delphiam asked 
“ what must be done, in case Jason meddled 
with the treasures of the god’ the answer of 
the god was “he himself would take care of, 
that" 'i et after all this extraordinary man, ' 
big with such great and splendid schemes, 
when after renewing and scrutinizing the con- 
dition of the cavalry of Phene be bad set 
hi nsclf down, and ivas gii mg answers to such 
as were offenng petitions, is 8ssa««inated and 
murdered by seven young men, irho came up 
to him with an air of having a di«pu!e for bun ; 
to settle His guards indeed who were at 
hand bestirred ibcmsclvca with spirit, and one | 
of the assassins whilst striking at Jason was i 


For at Fbarsalus he put to death Poly* 
^^'^otd eight more of tbe most illustrious 
Pbai^alinns, and from Lans«a dfOic several 
persons into exile For these outrageous acts 
be to<> js killed by Alexander, who pretended 
to be tvenging the death of Polydorus and 
demolishing tbe tyranny But when be bad 
gutter, |i,c power in his own hands, he prered 
« ternblc governor indeed to the Tbessaliaw 
terrible also (o the Thebans, ari enemy furttrt 
to the Athenians, and an arrant robber both by 
land Bj, j Such was bis real character, and 

sucij te ,s put to death by the hands of iii 
wife s bretbers, but entirely by her contnrtnce 
For she (£>)j ber brothers that Alexander had 
8 dcsi^ upon tbcir incs , she concealed them 
therefore s ivboJe day In the house She re- 
ewyed Alexander quite drunk into her cham« 
her at night , and as soon as be was asleep she 
left tbfc jsniji still burning but canted out his 
sword And when she perceived that ter 
brother were afraid of going into the ctsmber 
lo kill bun, she told them if they Iwgjlcd any 
Imigw, *bc would go and awake him So soon 
M tfcey « ere in it, she herself secufcd the doer 
and bt\d the bolt in her bard tiH ber buiband 
was detpatebed The rca*on of brr enmity to 
AIexar,der is supposed to be tbK thst 
bad Imprisoned bw page, a besiitiful y®o‘h, 
and when she begged bard for Hs i berry 
he brought him cat and pul him f® d<*tb. 
Others »ay, jt was, because, having no rhJ 
dren by ber, he bad sent to Thebes and 
entered into engagrmenta lo marry J»*e«*» 
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widow. The reasons of this plot against his 
life by the lady are given in this manner. But 
Tisiphonus, the eldest of the brothers who 
were agents in his murder, succeeded to bis 
power, and hath continued in possession of it 
till the time this history is M’riting. And thus 
the affhirs of Thessaly under the management 
of Jason, and down to the time of Tisiphonus, 
have now been opened. I return to the place 
from whence I digressed to give this recital. 

V. When Archidamus, who had marched to 
the relief of those at Leuctra, had brought the 
army back, the Athenians began to reflect, 
that the Peloponnesians would still reckon it 
their duty to follow the Lacedeemonians, who 
were not yet reduced so low as they had re- 
duced the Athenians. They summoned there- 
fore the states, who were willing to be parties 
in the peace prescribed by the king of Persia. 
When all were assembled, they decreed, in 
conjunction with those who were willing to 
be parties, that the following oath should be 
taken, — “ I wll abide by the peace which the 
king hath sent, and the decrees of the Athe- 
nians and their confederates. And in case 
any enemy maketh war upon any state that 
hath taken this oath, I wll assist that state 
with all my strength." All others present 
were satisfied with this oath ; but the Eleans 
objected to it, "since they ought not thus to 
make the Marganians, and Scilluntians, and Tri- 
pbyllians free and independent, all whose cities 
belonged to them." The Athenians however 
and the rest, having ratified the decree accord- 
ing to the Idng’s mandate, that " the cities 
whether great or small should be left equally 
free and independent,” sent out a deputation to 
administer the oath, and ordered that “the 
chief magistrates in every city should take it." 
And all took this oath except the Eleans. 

The consequence was, that the Mantineans, 
who now looked upon themselves as sovereign 
masters of their own concerns, assembled to- 
gether in a body, and resolved to settle again 
in the city of Mantinea, and fortify it as their 
own. But on the other hand, the Lacedaemo- 
nians judged, that if this was done without 
their consent, they should be much aggrieved. 
They send Agesilaus therefore ambassador to 
the Mantineans, because he was esteemed their 
hereditary friend. At his arrival, the men in 
power would not grant him an audience of the 
people, but ordered him to communicate his 
business to them alone. He then made them 


a promise, that “ if they would desist at present 
from fortifying Mantinea, he would engage 
that the state of Lacedeemon should soon con- 
sent to it, and ease them in the expense of 
doing it.” But when they answered, that “ it 
was impossible to desist, since their whole 
community had joined in the resolution for 
doing it," Agesilaus in great wrath departed. 
It was not however judged possible to stop 
them by force, since the grand article of peace 
was freedom and independence. And now 
some cities of Arcadia sent in their people to 
the Mantineans to assist them in carrying on 
the fortification : and the Eleans presented 
them with thirty talents ' of silver towards 
defraying the expense of the woik. And. in 
this manner were the Mantineans very busy. 

At Tegea, the party of Cidlibius and Prox- 
enus were striving to get a general meeting 
of the whole body of Arcadians, in which 
whatever measures were voted by a majority 
should have the force of laws to all their cities. 
But the party of Stasippus was for leaving 
each city in its present separation, and in the 
enjoyment of their primitive constitutions. 
The party of Proxenus and Caliibius, who 
were overpowered in all the sessions, imagin- 
ing that in a general assembly of the people 
they should quite outvote their opponents, 
bring out their arms. The party of Stasippus, 
perceiving this, armed also to oppose them, 
and were not inferior to them in number. But 
when they came to an engagement, they killed 
Proxenus and a few more udth him ; and 
though they put the others to flight, went not 
after them in pursuit. For Stasippus was a 
man of that temper, that he would not pu*- 
many of his fellow-citizens to death. But 
those with Caliibius, having retreated to the 
part of the wall and the gates towards Man- 
tinea, as their enemy gave them no farther 
annoyance, posted themselves there in a body, 
Thpy had sent beforehand to the Mantineans 
to beg assistance, and the party of Stasippus 
now came to them with proposals of reconcili- 
ation. But the Mantineans no sooner appeared 
in sight, than some leaping upon the wall 
pressed them to advance with their utmost ex- 
pedition, shouting aloud at them to make all 
possible haste, whilst others throw open the 
gates for their entrance. When the party of 
Stasippus found out what was done, they 
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make tbeir escape through the gates that lead 
to Palantium, and before their pursuers arald 
overtake them, flv away in safety to the temple 
of Diana, where they shut themselves up and 
remained in quiet. But their enemies who 
came up in pursuit, after climbing the temple 
and stripping off the roof, pelted them with 
tile« Conscious therefore of their own dis- 
tressful situation they begged them to stop 
their bands and promised to come out But 
their enemies, after thus getting them in their 
pow er, hound them fast, and putting them in a 
carnage drove them back to Tegea and there, 
supported hy the Mantineans they formally 
put them to death ,After this the Tegeata, 
who were of the party of Stasippus, to the 
number of about eight hundred, ded to Lace- 
d®mon 

The kocedffimomans now resolved it to be 
their duty to take the field with the utmost 
haste in the cause of the dead and the exiled 
Tegeatse Accordingly they make war upon 
the Mantineans, because contrary to their oaths 
they had matched in a hostile manner against 
the Tegeata The ephon proclaimed a foreign 
expedition, and the state ordered Age«Uaiis to 
take upon him the command The rest of 
the Arcadians were by this time assembled at 
Asea , but, as the Orchomenians had deebted 
against all participation in the Arcadian league 
because of their enmity to the htantineans, 
and bad even received into their city a body of 
mercenaries commanded by Pol)tropu 8 , which 
had been drawn together at Conntl , the Mon- 
tmeans staid at home to look after thetr o^^m 
concerns Bat the Hermans and Lepreatai 
joined wnth the lacedsmonians in marchipg 
-^isnnsr Jthp JUAntincans And 
when the ratnfices for a successful expedition 
were finished, marched infhout Jo*a of time 
into Arcadia. 

He first took p08ses«ioii of Cul 4 W, a town 
on the frontier He found in this place old 
men, women, and children, whilst all the fight- 
ing men were gone to join the Arcndic body 
He did no harm at all to the city, tut suffered 
these people still to continue m their bouses, 
and his soldiers paid regularly for wbotexcr 
they wwitei Or, if any thing had been taken 
by force when be cnlennl the place, after a 
proper search be caused It to he restored. He 
alw repaired such part* of the wall as needed 
11, whilst he halted there m expectation of the 
mercenaries under l‘olytropiis 


[cook m. 

In the meantime the Mantmeans lake the 
field against the Orchomenians, But after 
hhovving themsehes before the walls, they 
found It a work of toil to make good thur 
retreat, and some of them* were slain on this 
occasion. But when they had secured their 
retreat as far as to tlyinia, and the heavy, 
armed Orchomenians no longer pursued them, 
whilst the body under Poljtropus kept plying 
on thetr rear with great impetuosity, the Mau- 
tineanswere now convinced that, unless they 
could beat them hack, a great part of their ow ii 
people would pensh by the missiie weapons, 
[upon which they suddenly faced about, and 
tadrauang close up to them, five the charge 
; And there Polytropns died fighting The rest 
taking to flight, many of them had been lUtn, 
|had not the Phliasian horse come up that in. 
atant, and by nding round to the rear of the 
hlanuneons obliged them to stop all pursuit 
And after these transactions (he Afantmcins 
departed to their oiva home 
AgesilaJs having heard these things, end 
judging now that the mereenancs from Orcho* 
menus would not join biro, set fonvards from 
Eotsa. After the first day‘s march be supped 
bU army in the di«triet of Tegea , but in the 
second day's march, he passeth over into the 
dominions of Mantinea, and tnnmpcd urdrr 
the mountains of Mimtmea which lay to the 
westj and from thence he ravaged the country, 
and laid waste all the cuUivatid ground. Tte 
Arcadians however who fad assembled at 
Asea marched by night into Trgfs The 
next day Agcsilaus encamped Hs army at tic 
distance of about ’twenty stadia from .’S/an* 
uncx The Arcadians from Tegea were now 
qqoroQcbing with a vcyt numerous body cf 
I heavy armed, marching between the mountairv 
! of Jlantinea and Tegea, and bent on complrf- 
, log their junction with the Slantineans. The 
! Argives however had not yet joined ihrm 
I with all their force Some persons therein? 
adnsed AgcsiUos to attack them before tie 
i Argives came up But apprehcinUr, tbit 
; whilst be was adrtnniTg agaiMt ltr« 

1 Mantineans might sally out cf thetr ri’y* 
and then he might be atfaekcl toib In 
end rear , he judged It most prodrrt to k* 
them complete their jonrt on t »f>d (hex > 
they had a wind to fght. hr rciM 
them upon fair and eqnl term*. It-' 
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tlint tlic Arcadians lind Completed this junction, 
when the targeteors from Orchomcims, accom- 
panied hy the horsemen from Phlius, after 
marching hy night under the walls of Jlanti- 
11 ea, appear at break of day within the view of 
Agesilaus, who was sacrificing in the front of 
the camj), they made all others nm to their 
posts, and Agesilaus retire to his heavy-nrincd. 
But when they were discovered to he friends, 
and Agesilaus had sacrificed with favourable 
omens, after dinner he led the army forwards ; 
and at the approach of night he encamped, un- 
observed hy the enemy, in a TOllcy behind hut 
very near IMnntincn, and surrounded on all 
sides hy mountains. The next day, so soon ns 
it was light, he sacrificed in the front of his 
camp : and discovering that the Itlantineans 
were come out of the city and gathering to- 
gether on the mountains in the rear of his 
camp, he found the necessity of getting out of 
this Willey without loss of time. But now in 
case he led the way in the v.an, he was ajiprc- 
hensive the enemy might attack his rear. He 
therefore stood to his post, and making the 
lica\7-armcd face towards the enemy, he or- 
dered those in the rear to make a wheel to the 
right and march behind the phalanx on towards 
him. In this manner he got them out of this 
narrow ground, and w.as continually adding 
strength to the phalanx. And when once it 
was doubled, he advanced into the jilain with 
his heavy-armed in this arrangement, and 
then opened the whole army again into tiles of 
nine or ten shields in depth. The hlantineans, 
however, gave him no opposition. For the 
Eleans, who now had joined them, iiersunded 
them hy no means to give him battle till the 
Thebans were come up. They said “ they 
were well assured the Thebans would soon he 
with them, since themselves had lent them ten 
talents ' to forward their march.” And the 
Arcadians, hearing this account, rested quietly 
in Mantinea. 

But Agesilaus, though vastly desirous to 
march the army off, for it was now the middle 
of mnter, yet continued three days longer in 
his post, at no great distance from the city of 
Mantinea, that he might not seem to he too 
’nuch in a hurry to be gone. Yet on the 
fourth day, after dinner, he led them off with 
a design to encamp on the ground he had en- 
camped on before, after the first day’s march 


from Euttea. But ns none of the Arcadinns 
npi)cnrcd in sight, he marched with all speed 
quite ns fnr ns Eutiea, though it was exceed- 
ingly late before he reached it, desirous to carry 
ofi* the licnvy-nrmcd before they could see the 
enemy’s fires, that no one might say his de- 
parture was a flight. He judged that he had 
done enough to raise the spirits of his country- 
men after the late dejection with which they 
had been oppressed, since he had broken into 
Arcadia, and no one durst give him battle 
whilst he was laying the country waste. And 
so soon ns ho was returned into Laconia, he 
sent the Spartans home, and dismissed the 
neighbouring people to their respective cities. 

The Arcadians, now that Agesilaus was 
gone, and as they heard had disbanded the 
army, since they were all assembled in a body, 
march against the Herreans, because they would 
not be associated in the Arcadian league, and 
had joined the Lacedremonians in the invasion 
of Arcadia. They broke into their country, 
where they set the houses on fire and cut down 
the trees. But ns now they received intelli- 
gence that the Theban aid was come to Mnii- 
tinca, they evacuate Ilenea and join the The- 
bans. 'When they were thus all together, the 
Thebans thought they had done enough for their 
honour, since they had marched to the aid of their 
friends, and found the enemy had quite evacu- 
ated their country, and therefore they were pre- 
paring to return home. But the Arcadians,- 
Argives, and Eleans persuaded them to march 
without loss of time into Laconia, exjiatiating 
much on their own numbers, and crying iq) to 
the skies tins Theban army ; * for, in fact, the 
Boeotians had kejit to the constant exercise of 
arms ever since they had been elated with their 
victory .at Leuctra. They were now attended 
by the Phocians, whom they had reduced to 
subjection j by the people of every city in Eu- 
boea; by both the Locrians, Acarnanians, He- 
rnclcots, and the Maliensiar.s. They had also 
with them some horsemen and targeteers from 
Thessaly. Delighted with so fine an army, 
and insisting on the desolate eondition of La- 
cedaemon, they earnestly entreated them “not 
to go home again without making any irruption 
into the dominions of the Laced.-emonians.” 
The Thebans, after giving them the hearing, 
alleged on the other side, that “ to brc.ak into 
Laconia was a vfery difficult undertaking at 

2 Epainiaond.is and I’clopidas wore cliief conunanclL-ri 
of it. 
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best, and they took it for granted that proper 
guards were posted at the places that were 
easiest of access.” For in fact Ischolaus kept 
guard at lum m the Skmtis with a party of 
four hundred men, consisting of Spartans newly 
enfranchised, and the most active exiles from 
Tegea. There was also another guard posted 
at Leuctra in the Maleatis. The Thebans 
reckoned besides, that the whole strength of 
the Lacedaeraomans would soon be drawn to- 1 
gether, and would never fight better than on I 
their own ground. All these things occurred I 
to their reflection, aud they showed no eager- 
ness to march against Laced-cmon But when 
some persons came from Carya:, who con. 
firmed the account of their desolate state, and 
Oien undertook to he the guides of their 
march, ivith a frank desire *‘tohe put to death 
if they deceived them m any point and some 
people also of the neighbourhood of Sparta ar- 
rived Avith an invitation for them to come on, 
and a promise to retoU if they would only! 
show themselves in the country , adding, that 
“ some of those people distinguished by the 
title of theic neighbours, would not give the I 
Spartans the least assistance bcanng all this, 
and from all persons, too, the Thebans were at 
length persuaded. They broke m with their 
oiTJi army by ivay of Carys, and the Arcadians 
by the pass of the Skintis But if Ischolaus 
had posted himself on their route on the most 
difficult part of the ascent, they said not a single 
person could have entered by that pass. I'et, 
Willing now to base the joint aid of the 
people of Turn, be bad continued m that Mi- 
lage The Arcadians mounted the ascent in 
very numerous bodies. And here the soldiers 
under Ischolaus, so long as they had the enemy 
only in their front, bad greatly the supenonty 
o^ er them, hut when they w ere gotten m their 
rear and on they flanks, and dimbingup lotbc 
tops of houses, were gidlmg and pounng their 
jaselms upon them, then Iwholaus himwlfaml 
all his people were slam, except a person or ' 
tira of no note who might possibly escape 
And the Arcadians, having thus luccessfolly 
earned their point, marched on and joined the 
Thelxms at Carya?.' 


1 Tikc am>r DOW aidrr rpuDlnonji* of mS ' 

t«'(r*r tban fort; thooMnt bF•ry.«^n^>! Tb« I ' 
anoM WFt* alta r«rv nomtruui t and nnmbfn withotit ' 
onjr amt at an vrrr* foCawisf fur vIoJxlFri *nlb*ltb«| 
camber vf eoeml** wlilrh now laT»W^ tacoo'a wav ooi | 


fcOOK YI. 

The Thebans, when they knew what had 
been done by the Arcadians, marched down 
into the country with much more spirit than 
before. They immediately put Sellasia to fire 
and sword, and, when they were gotten into 
tbe plains, encamped themsclies inthin (he 
terge of the temple of Apollo but next day 
they continued their march They made ro 
attempt however to pass the bridge towards 
Sparta, for the heavy-armed were seen posted 
in (he temple at Atea, but keeping the 
Eurotas on their nght they continued their 
march, setting on fire and demolishing the 
bouses, with all their grand and eo'tly furni- 
ture The women at Sparta had not sjunfs 
enough to look at the smoke, since never he- 
fore had they seen an enemy The citizens of 
Sparta, whose oty had no wall round it, were 
«tationed in dilTercnt posts Their number at 
each guard was thin in tact, and appeared so 
, too* But tbe magistrates thought proper to 
acquaint the Helots by prodamation, that " if 


lets than smoty iboiutnd nto It wu hnsdrvd 
year* since tba l>er(*&t had irtUed In Larrdvmoa | and 
during tills lost period of tine ao turiny bad arer be- 
fore been main Laroela, eoee had ercr dared toinral* 
the Spartans % tl coir an eneny wm Isytng vasts with 
ftre aod averd, and without any tedtianra too, a (vun. 
try that never before had autTrtrddeTutaiioa. ApetHavs 
would not sulfrr the LaredfTnoDUns to expose Uiem. 
•elves ayalDSt to Impetaoos afiood and torrent of wari 
hat, having leeured all the paves and emlnenrei aboat 
Sparta with the hravy-anoed, ha hoard wiih patlenec U* 
threats and bravadoes of tbe enemy, wbo ral^edoutap- 
«n him hf osae, and bade him rumr out and Syhi f^r 
hit country, sinre ha was the antbnr of all her dlvtrei«ev 
and had raised this wer Nor was his patience levs se. 
verely tried by the luinultaoav, tUreorno', andd wrJer 
I7 hehavloar of the elder Fpartsns who were all rair* 
and rrxailoo, whilst the vesmen too roatd noCeostsI* 
hutVvere quite mad and franlle at the shouts and dm 
of the rnrmT He vrss sadly alarmed shoot bU awii 
reputation, aince, though Fparta bad never keen ao grrst 
ssid powertal M when ha snerevded to the goternmeol, 
be now Saw her glury •« frleeout dlmlnolJ.*, and bis 
own big speeehea proved InsoteBt tod rein j f ^ H had 
been hie frequent bOBit, |J>U “BO woman at ^pariahad 
ever aee n an enemy's smoke ** It ts aali too (hat A*- 
talrUas,wb»D once dlspoUng with an Alb*o'an aiewt 
the braeery of their toonlrymesv, and She Isltev uji'f, 

“ VVeluva Anrsdroveyou from lhaCepht*e'*S*'**r 
brivily, “Palvre Bever druse you frmn the |nr»ts*“ 
Ananrwrr of the spirlled kind W slvo BvcrlVed 10 ■ aeeve 
obseare Spartan as wad* to an Arjtra t " ffasyaf yesw 
nraBlrymen.*' said the USUf, *• are Inferred in Arr“1- 
«•.“ ‘ Troe.~ cried the Ornrtan, “ Vul eol ew- 
la {nrofiU.’* And y»l soow e.*na that Aatsl*'^ 
tbough at this very Unseen# of IheeplwrI, 
eueba eoovteroeflon, tkat he coneered eeaf •• • 

dress I0 (he fc-'and ef f'ytbera-noUrfk s U* •» A#*- 
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nny of them wore willing; to take up arms niul 
go into the milks, the public faith was pledged, 
that all who assisted in this war should hence- 
forth be free.” It \vas said that more tban six 
thousand of them immediately gave in their 
names j so that, when fonnod into mnks, they 
sfnick a terror, and seemed to bo quite too 
ninny. But when the mercenaries from Orcbo- 
menus agreed to stay with them, and tlic Phli- 
asians, Corinthians, Epidaurians, Pcllcnians, 
and the troops of some other cities, were come 
up to the aid of the Jjaccthemonians, they be- 
gan to be less in fear tibout the numlier of He- 
lots who gave in their names. 

When the army of the enemy was admneed 
to Amycke, they there passed the Eurotas.* 
As for the Thebans, whenever they encamped, 
they immediate]}- cut down the trees, and piled 
up as many of them as they could before their 
lines, and so kept upon their guard. But the 
Arcadians scorned all such precautions : they 
left their arms, and minded nothing hut break- 
ing and plundering of houses. The third or 
fourth day after, the horse advanced in regular 
army to the Hippodrome and temple of Nep- 
tune, all the horse of the Tiiebans and lileans, 
and so many of the Pliocian and Tliessalian 
horse ns were at hand. The Laecdiomoninn ] 
horse, whose numbers appeared very thin in. 
deed, were drawn up to oppose them. But as 
they had placed an ambuscade of about three 
hundred men of their younger hca\7-nrmcd 
near tlie temple of the Tyndnridic, these started 
up against, and the horse at the same mo- 
ment of time rode down on the enemy. The 
enemy stood not the charge, but turned their 
backs : and many of their infantry too seeing 
this took immediately to flight. However, ns 
the pursuit was soon discontinued, and the 
Theban army stood firm to their ground, they 
all returned to their camp. But after this 
they thought it would be too desperate an un- 
dertaking to make any fresh attemjits upon the 
city : the whole army therefore filed oiT to- 
wards Elis and Gytheum. They set all the 
unwalled cities in flames, and for three days 
successively made an assaidt on Gytheum, 
where were the docks of the Lacedaimonians. 
There were some too of the, neighbouring peo- 


2 Epaminondas, as he ivas marching at tlie head of 
his troops, was pointed out to Agesilaus, who, looking 
steadfastly at liira for a time, and sending liis eyes after 
him as he passed on, dropped only these words : — “ Oh 1 
tliat glorious man !” 


plc, wlio acted against tliein, and joined tbe 
Thebans. 

The Atbeninns, licnring this, were highly 
embarrassed about the conduct they ought to 
observe in regard to the Laced.'cmonians, and 
pursiuint to a decree of their senate licid an as- 
•semhly of the jicoplc. Tlie ambassadors of 
the Lacedremoninns, and of the confederatos 
who yet adhered to them, were introduced into 
this assembly. The Eacedicmoniuns, Aniciis, 
Ocyllus, I’hamx, Etymoclcs, and Olontheus, 
nil spoke, and pretty miicli in the same strain, 
that, “ from lime immemorial tlic states of 
Athens and Jjaccdicmon had readily assisted 
one another in their most jircssing necessities. 
Themselves," they said, “had co-opciuted to 
drive the tyrants out of Athens; and the 
Athenians lind marched to their n.ssistnnce, 
when they were besieged by the Ulcsscniaiis." 
They jirocecded to recite all the signal ser- 
vices they had done one another; putting them 
in mind, “ how tlicy Iiad fought in conjunction 
against the Barbarian j" recalling to their re- 
membrance, that “the Athenians were chosen 
by the body of Greece to command at sen, and 
to he treasurers of Greece, the Lncodicmoniiins 
advising it to he so; and themselves were 
uimnimously appointed by all the Grecians to 
be tlicir leaders at land, the Athenians advising 
it might be so.” One of them, however, made 
use of the following e.vprcssion : “ If yon, 
Athenians, act unanimously with us, there will 
be Jiojie again, according to the old saying, of 
decimating the Tiiebans.” 

The Atbeninns did not entirely relish wliat 
they said, since a murmur ran round tbe as- 
sembly, “ This is tlieir language at present ; 
yet, whilst they were in prosperity, they proved 
bitter enemies to us.” But the argument of 
greatest weight alleged by the Lacedaimonians 
was this, that “when they bad warred tbe 
Athenians down, and the Thebans insisted 
upon tlieir utter ruin, tbe Lacedaemonians bad 
refused to comply:” though the point chiefly 
insisted upon was this, that “ in conformity to 
their oaths they ought to send them aid ; they 
(Lacedaemonians) bad been guilty of no man- 
ner of injustice, when they n-ere invaded by 
the Arcadians and their confederates; they 
had only assisted the Tegeatae, upon whom the 
Mantineans had made war in direct contrariety 
to their oaths.” At these words a great cla- 
mour arose in the assembly : for some persons 
i averred that “ with justice the Mantineans 
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l\ad assisted tlic patty ol Proienus, some of to wiiom you ba\e done evil. Vou should 
whom had been put to deutii by the party of farmer recollect, thiff it ought to be the princt-. 
Stasippus,* whilst others maintained, that pal care both of indmduals and public com. 
“ they had unjustly made irar upon the Te- nmmties, when they are in their most floun«h. 
geatte • These points havmg raised a debate wg state, to secure tbemsdies a future tup. 
in the assembly, at last CUteles the Cormthian port, that in case they are afteni-ards reduced, 
rose up, and spoke as follow eth they may be sure of a ready redress la requital 

” The point at present in debate, Athenians, for former services An opportunity is now 
IS this, who were the first aggressors? Yet in offered to you by some one of the celcsual 
regard to us, after the peace waa settled, who powers, if you will hearken to their request 
can accuse us of taking up arms against any and succour the I^acedimonians, of gnmtng 
state, or of taking my money from others, or their eternal and sinccrest friendship hou 
of laying waste the lands of any people what- wfll do them s great kindness mdeed, and nu. 
ever? But the Thebans it is certain have merous witnesses will be ever ready to attest it. 
marched into our territories, have cut dmvn For the powers above, who see all things both 
our trees, have set our houses in fiames, and now and for ever, wiU know it, your fnends 
made plunder of our effects and our cattle and your foes will be equally conscious of it, 
How, therefore, unless jou give assistance to to which must be added, ail the GrecL-m, and 
us who have been beyond all denial most loju- all the Baihonan world fio act of jnurs on 
riously treated, bow can you av oid a breach of this occasion can be lost in oblivion , insomneh 
oitfas? oaths, too, which you j-oursclm look that should they ever prove ungrateful to you, 
the care of admimstenng, that all of us might what state in the world will for (be future 
faithfully swear to all of you.” manifest any regard for them ’ But wc are 

Here indeed the Atbenuna shouted aloud, bound to hope, that gntituJc and not mgrath 
that CUtelts spoke the nordj of truth and jus- tude will always he the practice of the Ijici.. 
tice And then Putroclcs the Pblmiaii rose d*rnonisns I’or if evtr pcop'e di 1, they nuy 
up, and made the fullowniig speech certainly be allowed to have petsistid in (i« 

When the X/accdsmonms arc once out of love of everyltimg pnu«c\\otthy, and to hue 
their way, that you Athenians will be the fir«t reframed from cvcrjlhmg that is have 
people the Thebans will attack, is a truth m “ Let me suggest one point more to jcur 
which all the world will agree since you they reflection, that should Cnecc Iw cier B.tm 
rcgvrd ns the only people who will then be left endangered by Barbarians, in whom could pa 
to hinder them from obtaining the empire of confide more strongly tluu in IjccAt monuni ? 
Greece And if this be so, 1 must give it as whom could you tee with so much dt ti it 1 1 
my opinion, that you arc ns strongly obliged to the same lines of Irvule with yourselves, as tie 
take up arms and assist the IriiccdatrowUns, men who onee posted nt Thermopyfa clo'C 
as if the distress Was your own That The- rather to fight end die to a man than to sa»c 
bans, your inveterate enemies and your nearest their lives and let ifcc ffarlnnon fnto Gretw? 
neighbours too, should be«»ne t>-e «t>vTnJgns ^\jib wbal juvticc theafi-rc can pti or ran we 
of Greece, will, in my judgment, be « point of refuse to show nil alacnty in the behalf of rrm, 
much Imdcr digestion to you, than when you who have acted toeb iioWe parts In ninjjiy 
1 ad your rivals for empire seated more remote- with yourveftvrr, end « bo H J» he, ed ii o«f I le 
lyfroniyou And with a muvh finer prtwpcrt ready to art them again? Hut it »» well wo»t*'t 
of success w ill you now aid the fatter in your of jw« to show alamty In thrtr ib tj ^ 

own behalf, whilst yet they bare some confe- meuly because so many of yeur eonWr- 
dcrates fuft, than if looking on tJ» they are rates arc r"«cnt to be rye of It- 

qmte destroyed, you are then compelled to her you may rest Miurtd that afl such as rr- 
fight it out alone against the Thebans. maur fofbfuJ io Ihe J^erd^^onun* in 

•'But If any be apprehensive that if the present di-trev, will herrafter .torn t-m. 

Lacedaymonmns are now rescued from destine- aboall they prove WT^mteful to yw 

tion, they niiy hereafter prove very trouble- “If 

sometoyoui remember, Atlicntans, tf at none danger wjib you, should srem I i* pv 'f ^ 

ouv,httobealirme<l at the fi vising power of consulerable sUtes, 

reen to « hom yon hjir done good, but of men] when Athens hath jwl >!•»» at <mr . 
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shall march to the aid of the Lnccdaimonians 
in numbers well worthy to be respected. 

“ I have long ago, Athenians, been stricken 
with admiration of this your community, when 
I heard that all men who sufiered under injus- 
tice, or were afraid of suficring, betook them- 
selves to you for redress, and always obtained 
it. But now I rely no longer on my cars ; I am 
bore present among you ; and see with my own 
eyes the most famous Laccd.Tmonians, accom- 
panied by their own most faithful friends, at- 
tending upon you and imploring your succour. 
I see even Tlicbans, too, who once in \-ain so- 
licited the Lacedmmonians to enslave you all, 
now promoting the request, that you would not 
look quietly at the destruction of men who 
have been your preservers. It is handed down 
in honour of your progenitors, that they would 
not suffer the dead bodies of the Argives, who 
perished at the Cadmea, to remain uninterred. 
But it would be much more honourable for 
you, if you would not suffer such of the Lacc- 
daimonians ns arc yet alive to be injuriously 
treated or utterly destroyed. There is too 
another glorious piece of behaviour, that when 
you bad put a stop to the insolence of Eiirys- 
theus, you took all possible care to save the 
children of Hercules. But would it not be 
much more glorious, if you, who saved the 
founders, would proceed to save the whole 
community ? And it W'ould be most glorious 
of all, if, as once these Lacedemonians saved 
you by a vote that cost them nothing, you 
would now' with arms and through a series of 
dangers go to their relief. The case will then 
be, that whilst we are exulting for joy, w-e who 
have prevailed upon you by our exhortation to 
succour such w’orthy men, upon you, I say, who 
are able effeetually to succour them, the credit 
of such high generosity will be all your ow-n, 
who, after having been oftentimes friends and 
oftentimes enemies to the Lacelajmonians, 
forgot all the mischief, remembered only the 
good they had done you, and abundantly re- 
quited them, not merely in your own, but in 
behalf of Greece your common country, in 
whose cause they have ever bravely distinguish- 
ed themselves.” 

After this the Athenians went to consulta- 
tion, but would not hear wdth patience such ns 
spoke against the aid. They passed a^decree 
“ to march to their aid W'ith the w'hole strength 
of Athens,” and chose Iphicrates to command. 


But when the sacrifices were auspicious, and 
he had issued out his orders, that “ they sliould 
all take their suppers in the academy,” it w.as 
said that numbers of them marched out of the 
city before Iphicrates. At length he put him- 
self at their head; they followed their com- 
mander, imagining he was conducting them to 
some noble achievement. But when tipon 
reaching Corinth ho dallied nw.ay some days 
in that city, this gave them the first occasion to 
censure him for loss of time. Yet ng.ain, when 
he led them out of Corinth, they followed with 
alacrity wheresoever he led them, and with 
alacrity assaulted the fortress he pointed out 
to them. Of the enemies indeed at Laccdic- 
mon, the Arcadians, and Argives, and Elcans 
were mostly departed, since they dwelt on 
the borders, driving before them ntid cariying 
off the booty they had taken. The Thebans 
and the rest had also a mind to be going, as 
from day to day they saw’ the army was lessen- 
ing; partly, because provisions were grown 
more scarce, owing to the quantities that had 
been consumed, raraged, wasted, or burnt. 
Beside this, it was winter, so that all persons 
w'crc desirous to bo at homo. And when the 
enemy were thus retreated from Lacedaemon, 
Iphicrates too led the Athenians back out of 
Arcadia to Corinth. 

In regard to any instances of fine conduct 
during his other commands, I have nothing to 
object against Iphicrates. But on the present 
occasion I find the whole of his conduct not 
only unarailing but even prejudieial. He en-' 
deavoured to post himself so at Oneum, that 
the Boeotians might not be able to go that 
way back, but he left the finest pass of all, 
that by Cenchrea, unguarded. Being farther 
desirous to know whether the Thebans took 
the route of Oneum, he sent out all the Athe- 
nian and Corinthian horse to observe their mo- 
tions. A few’ horsemen might have performed 
this service full ns well ns larger numbers ; and 
in case they were obliged to retire, a few with 
much more ease than a larger number might 
have found out a commodious road, and securely 
retreated. But to carry out large numbers, 
and after all inferior in number to the enemy, 
how can such a conduct escape the imputation 
of folly ? For this body of horse, when drawn 
up in lines, were compelled by their very num- 
ber to cover a large tract of ground ; and, when 
obliged to retire, made their retreat through 
3 P 
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several and all of tliem difficult toads, inso* 
tnucli that not fewer than twenty of them were 


] yo tcaner trere taer retamed to Tbebea, toao, 
throof h the envy and malerolence of some of their owa 
rommniiity, an attempt was made upon the Urea of the 
commaDders A capital acrasation waa preferred 
nj ain< > them for having contioned in the catnmatid four 
months longer than their legal appointment Epaml- 
Dottdas persuaded hia colleajpies to exculpate tbemelves 
by throwing all the blame upon him Hia own plea 
wa.% that “ if what he had done eonld not justify ttaeif» 
all that he could aay would stand him In little stead. If« 
ehonld therefore trouhte hUjudgea on this occasion only 
with this small request, that if he must suffer death, the 
sentence to be inscribed on a pillar might be to drawn 


. Blatn. And then the Thebans had *31 the 
roads open to march home as they pleased. ‘ 


op, Hmt the Grecians might know that Epamfnondas 
had forerd the Thebans against their will to layLacoola 
waste With fire and sword, which for five hundred yeara 
had been free from any devastation, that he had restored 
the City of Messene two hundred and thirty years after 
ttademohboa, had united the Arcadians amongst then. 
aelves,andinfirmfnendsh<pwiththeTbebans audhad 
recovered th« hberty and independence of Greece, since 
all these thioga were done in bis last expedition.*' IHs 
jndgH immediately quitted the bench with a laugh, nor 
would suffer any vote to be taken about bin.->EA6rrcfi*j 
ApepMAtffiu 
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1. NeXT year ambassadors from the LacediE- 
monians and confederates arrived at Athens, 
fully empowered to settle the conditions of an 
alliance offensive and defensive between the 
Lacedaemonians and the Athenians. After 
many of the foreign ministers and many of the 
Athenians too had given their opinions that 
the alliance ought to be made upon fair and 
equal terms, Patrocles the Phliasian made the 
following speech : 

“ Since, Athenians, you are come to a reso- 
lution to make a league with the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, it is my opinion that one point yet remain- 
eth to be considered— by what method the 
friendship between you may be rendered as 
lasting as possible. If therefore we can settle 
the terms in such a manner as may be highly 
for the advantage of either party, then in all 
probability we m'ay most firmly continue 
friends. Other points are already well nigh 
agreed on both sides ; what at present remaineth 
to be considered is the point of command. It 
hath already been resolved by your senate, that 
it shall be yours at sea, and the Lacedemoni- 
ans shall have it by land. An adjustment 
this, which in my opinion is marked out for 
you by the constitution and determinaton both 
of earth and heaven. For, in the first place, 
your owm situation is most finely adapted by 
nature to this very purpose. A very great 
number of states who want the sea for their 
support are seated round about your Athens, 
and all these states are weaker than your own. 
Besides this you have harbours, without which 
it is not possible to exert a naval power. You 
are moreover possessed of a great number of 
triremes, and the enlargement of your nary 
hath been from every generation your principal 
study. Nay, what is more, the arts needful 


for these purposes are all your own, and you 
far excel the rest of the world in naval skill : 
for most persons in your community earn their 
livelihood at sea ; so that, whilst employed in 
your own personal concerns, you grow expe- 
rienced in all the important points which are to 
be decided on the sea. Add to this, that such 
numerous fleets have never sailed out from any 
harbours as from your own j and hence accrues 
the strongest reason why you should have the 
command at sea. For all men flock with the 
most prompt alacrity to what hath been ever- 
more invested with strength. And the gods, 
it must be added, have granted you a high 
measure of success in this respect. For in the 
very many and most important struggles you 
have undergone at sea, you have incurred the 
fewest losses, you have in general been re- 
markably successful. It standeth therefore to 
reason, that the confederates, with the most 
prompt alacrity, will take a share in all your 
dangers. 

“ But convince yourselves from what I am 
going to say, how indispensably needful to you 
it is to take all possible care of the sea. The 
Lacedaemonians made war upon you formerly 
for many years together, and though they 
became masters of your territory, yet were 
nothing nearer their grand scheme of demolish- 
ing your power. But no sooner had God given 
them a victory over you at sea, than instantly 
you became their vassals. Hence therefore it 
is clear beyond a scruple, that your own pre- 
serrotion is entirely connected uith the sea. 
And if this is the true state of things, how can 
it be for your interest to sufier the Lacedce- 
monians to have the command at sea ? In the 
first place, they omi tT ’ . . /^'^heir skill 
on this element is '■ '^'he next 
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place, you do not encounter dangers at eea upon 
equal terms , since tliey hazard only the men 
who serve on board their ships, but you your 
children, and your wives, and your whole com 
munhy This is the state of the point on your 
side, but It 13 very different on that of the La- 
cediemonians Por, in the first place, they 
dn ell within the land , insomuch that so long 
as they are masters at land, though they are 
hindered from putting out to sea they can live 
in peace and affluence Ever mindM there- 
fore of this their situation, they tram up their 
people from their infancy m that disaphne of 
war which is suitable to the land, and especially, 
which is worth all the rcat, in obedience to 
those who command them They truly ate 
strongest at land, and you are the strongest at 
eea. ilnd in the next place, as you ere soon I 
est out fit sea, so they draw out most e:q>edt- I 
tiously and in the greatest numbers at land and j 
likely It IS, for this very reason, that the cob- 
federates ivith the greatest confidence mU 
ever join them there Nay, what Is more, eien 
God hath granted them vety signal euecessts 
upon the land, m the same measure as be bath 
granted them to you at sea. For w the very 
many most important struggles they have under- 
gone at land, they have received the fewest de- 
feats, and have in general been remarkably 
successful. And hence, that to take care at 
land IS no less necessary to them than to you 
at sea, you may readily Icam frooi fact itself 
For when for many years together you were at 
war with them, and oftenUoea fought et sea 
successfully against them, yet you made no 
progress at all m wamng them down. But no 
sooner were they once defeated at land, than the 
loss of their children, and their wives, and their 
whole community became instantly endanger- 
cd IIow therefore can it be but dreadful to 
them to suffer any other state to take command 
by land o\ct them who have roost brarely 
acbieied the pre eminence there f 

" So much, in pursuance of the resolution 
of the senate, 1 have said on this occasion, and 
think I have advised the best for both But 
may your determinations prove the best for all 
of us and may success attend all your under, 
takings 

In this manner Patrocles spoke, and the 
Athenians in general, and such lAceda-ironians 
as were present, heartily agreed in eommendi^ 

1 « adnctf But tyCjhuodotns stood up «d 
SJKlke u fuIIoNTCth 


[book Ml 

"You perceive not, Athenians, how sadly you 
fire going to he over reached , hut if you will 
give me attention, I will immediately show you. 
You yours elves, forsooth, are to commaadat sea. 
But It IS clear, that if the Lacedxmomansactm 
confederacy with you, they wiU send yon I,a 
cedaemonian captains to command the vessels, 
and perhaps Laeedxmonian marines, but the 
seamen of a truth will be only Helots or hire 
lings, and then over such os these you will be in 
vested wnth the command. But whenever the 
Lacedxmomans issue out their mandate for an 
expedition by land, you mil for certain send to 
I them your own eav^ry and your heavy armed. 

I And thus beyotid aU ^spute, they be«me the 
rulers of your very ownselres, whilst you can 
be such only over slaves and the very dregs of 
mankind. But (said he) answer me one ques 
tion, you Timocrates of Laeedxrqcm t did you 
Inotsayjustnow, that you come hither to make 
an alliance upon fair and equal terms ?“ 1 
said So « Can any thing therefore be mora 
reaso&abli. (said Cephisodotus) than that each 
I should command altemaicly at sea, alternately 
' too flt land , and Jf there be any prc-ctalncnt 
fidnuiUge at sea, that you should come in for 
your share of It , and wc the laroo by land *" 

, The Athenians, upon heanng tbU, quite 
changed their leniicoents, and drew up a decree 
I that, « each side should command tdtenutely 
I for the space of five days * 

! Both parties with their confederate* no* 
taking the field for Connlb, It was resolved to 
guard Oneum m conjunction And when the 
Thebans and confederates ’ approached, the i f 
ferent parties of tho enemy drew up on their 
seirnd guards, the lACcdxmonvms and r*Ile 
nlans being posted In that quarter which wm 
most likely to be attacked But tic Tfcfhatu 
and confederates, after advancing within * thirty 
stadia of the guard, encamped In the 
Jlaylng then allowed a proper Interval of lii“e* 
which they thought they should spend In eon 
plctdy marching up, they advanc^ at t*il*? ' 
ton Bids the guo^ of the Laceicnioois'ii. 
And they were not deceirfd In their allow^-r^ 

I of Ume, but rush In upon the 
and 1‘eUenians, when the nightly wsffh *r*» 
teadjr diimmcd, and the othen were 
up from the straw where they M u^ta * 
npow At this very time ite TtehiiW 


1 kBilfv llie rfa*i*‘*'i**' 

a AtoatttjrwKOlM. 
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in amongst tbcm, prepared for action against 
men unprepared, and in regular order against 
men in total disorder. But u'ljen such as 
could save themselves from the danger had 
fled to the nearest eminence, and the comman- 
der of the Lacedtemonians had it still in his 
power to take to his aid as many hea%7-nrmed 
and ns many targeteers from the confederates 
ns he pleased, and keep possession of Oneum, 
(since all necessarj’^ provisions might have been 
safely brought them from Ccnchrca,) he did 
it not ; but on the contraiy, when the Thebans 
were in great perplexitj' how to get down by 
the pass towards Sicyon, or about returning 
the same way they came, he clapped up a truce 
(as most people thought) more for the adv.an- 
tage of the Thebans than of liis own party, 
and in pursuance of it retreated, and marched 
off his troops. In consequence of this, the 
Thebans having marched doum in safety, and 
joined tlieir own confederates the Arcadians, 
Argives, and Elcans, carried on their assaults 
without loss of time against Sicyon and Pel- 
lene. They marched also against Epidaurus, 
and laid u’aste all their territoiy'. And retreat- 
ing from thence in a manner that showed the 
utmost contempt of all their enemies, when 
they came near the city of Corinth, they ran 
full speed to^vards the gates that look towards 
Phlius, with a design if they were open to 
rush in at once. But a party of light-armed 
sallied out of the city, and met the chosen 
party of the Thebans at a distance not of four 
plethra from the wall. These mounted im- 
mediately on the monuments and eminences 
that were near, and poiuing in their darts and 
javelins kill a great many of this foremost 
body, and having put them, to flight pursued 
them three or four stadia. And when this 
was done, the Corinthians having dragged the 
bodies of the slain to the wall, and restored 
them afterwards by truce, erected a trophy. 
And by this turn of. fortune the confederates 
“ of the Lacedtemonians were restored to better 
spirits. 

These incidents had scarcely taken place, 
when the aid to the Lacedaemonians from 
Dionysius arrived, consisting of more than 
i twenty triremes. They brought Celtte and 
Iberians, and about fifty horsemen. But next 
day the Thebans and confederates having 
i formed into order of battle, and filled all the j 
plain quite down to the sea and quite up to j 
the eminences which are near the city, de- | 


stroyed every thing in (he plain that could be 
of use to the enemy. The horse of the Athe- 
nians nnd_ Corinthians never advanced within 
any nearness of the enemy, perceiving how 
very strong and numerous they were. But the 
horsemen of Dionysius, however inconsiderable 
in their number, straggled from one another 
and were scouring all over the plain ; now 
riding, up, they threw their javelins at the 
enemy ; and so soon ns the enemy rushed for- 
wards they again rode off; and presently, wheel- 
ing about, they kept pouring in their javelins ; 
and in the midst of these feats dismounted 
from their horses and rested. But in case any 
of the enemy rode at them whilst thus dis- 
mounted, they were again in their seats with 
great agility, and rode off safe. Nay, if pursued 
to any considerable distance from the army, no 
sooner were the pursuers on retreat, than close 
behind them and plying at them with their 
javelins, they made havoc, and merely of them- 
selves obliged the whole army of the enemy 
alternately to advance and retire. And after 
tliis the Thebans making only a few day’s stay 
went off for Thebes, and the rest of the con- 
federates dispersed to their several homes. 

But the aid from Dionysius march after- 
wards against Sicyon, and beat the Sicyonians 
in a battle on the plain, and slew about seventy 
of them. They also take by storm the fort of 
Dera. But after these exploits, this first aid 
from Dionysius sailed away for Syracuse. 

Hitherto the Thebans, and all such as had 
revolted from the Lacedeemonians, had acted 
and taken the field together with perfect una- 
nimity, the Thebans being in the command.. 
But now one Lycomedes of Mantinea, a man 
in birth inferior to none, but superior in wealth 
and of extraordinary ambition, began to inter- 
fere. This man quite filled the Arcadians 
with notions of their own importance ; telling 
them, “ Peloponnesus was a country exclu- 
sively their own,” (for they alone were the 
original inhabitants of it,) “the Arcadians 
were the most numerous people in all Greece, 
and bad their persons most remarkably qualified 
for action.” He then showed them to be the 
most valiant people in Greece ; producing in 
proof, that “when other states had need of 
auxiliaries, they evermore gave preference to 
the Arcadians that, moreover, “ without 
them the Lacedaemonians had never dared to 
invade the Athenians, and now without the 
Arcadians the Thebans durst not take the 
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field against Lacedamon. If therefore 70U 
can see your own interest, you will discontimie 
the custom of following whenei er another state 
may call for your attendance , since formerly, 
by thus following the Lacedsmomans, you 
augmented their power, and now, >f rashly 
you follow the Thebans, and do notinsist upon 
your turn in the command, you may perhaps 
find them in a little time to be second Lace 
dmmonians 

The Arcadians by listening to these dis- 
courses were highly pufied up, quite doated 
on Lycomedes, and thought him the only man. 
insomuch that they chose such persons to be 
their magistrates, as he iraa pleased to pomt 
out to them Slany things had also coincided 
to giie the Arcadians high notions of them, 
selves For when the Aigives had invaded 
Epidaurus, and their retreat \ras cut off by the 
Athenians and Connthiana under Chabnas, 
they went to their aid when almost reduced to 
a surrender, and set the Argivea at liberty, 
though they had not only the disadvantage of 
numbers, hut eien of situation to struggle' 
against. Taking the field another time against 
Astne m Laconia, they beat the Laced«mo> 
nmn garrison, they slew Geranor the Spartan 
Mho commanded, and plundered the suburbs of 
Asine Kay, whenever they resolved to act, 
reilher night, nor vinter, nor any length of' 
march, nor mountains difficult of passage could 
stop them , Insomuch that at the present junc^ 
tUTc of tune they esteemed themselves as the 
bravest of men For these reasons truly the 
Thebans beheld them with envy, and could no 
longer manifest good Mill to the Arcadians. 
The Eleans also, ivhcn on re demanding from 
the Arcadians those cities which had been 
taken from them by the Laceda-momans, they 
found that the Arcadians wholly slighted every 
thing they alleged, and even mamfeslcd high 
regard to the TrjphyUians and other people 
who hod revolted from them, on the haughty 
pretext that they too were Arcadians,— for 
these reasons the Eleans were also bitterly in- 
censed against them 

IVhilst the sutes of the confederacy were 
thus severally setting up for themselves, Phi 
llscus of Ahydus arrivelh from Anobarrancs, 
furnished with a large sum of money In the 
first place, thereforr, he caii«cd the Thebans 
and confederate*, and the I,BCcdxmotuans to 
meet together at Del} 1 1 to treat alwut a p«ce 
Dut when aivcmllcti there, they rerrr re- 
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I quested the advice of the god in relation to 
peace, but made it a subject merely for tl 
I own consultations And when the Tbch 
i positively refused to leave Messene in 
power of the Lacedemonians, Phili«cus di 
together a large body of roereenaiies to sc 
as aids on the side of the Xiscedaitnonia 
And whilst these things were doing, the sect 
aidamveth from Dionysius The Atheni: 
all^c “ these ought to be sent into Thess 
to make head against the Thebans," the I 
eedamonians are "for landing them in Lac 
nia," and the latter opinion earned it vnth t 
allies IVhcn therefore the aid from Dionysi 
bad sailed round to Lacedxmon, Archidam 
taking them under his command marched 0 
with the domestic troops of that state 1 
toot Caryas by storm, and put all the per^oi 
I he found in it to the sword From then' 

I without loss of time he led them on again 
Parrhasia of Arcadia, and laid waste the com 
try But so soon as the Arcadians and A 
gives were come onlinto the field he retreate 
and encamped on the high ground of Midei 
Whilst he was m this post, Cossidas who con 
manded the aid from Dionj-tiui notified I 
him, that " the time limited for his stay !: 
Greece is expired ," and be had no sooner noti 
fied this, than he marched off for SpartiL Bu 
when the Mcs»enians had stopped him on hn 
route by besetting the narrow passe*, he senl 
back to Arcbidamus and begged hi* awiitanccl 
and Arcbidamus immediately began 1 1* march 
ItTien they were get a* far a* the turning in 
.the road that leadeth to Euctmii, the Area. 
I dians and Argim were admncing into luwonia 
: to stop hi» proceeding farther on the road to 
Sparta. Arcbidamus now tumeth aside into 
the plain near the spot where the road* to 
Euctrcsii and Mldea meet, and formeth info 
order of battle, a* resolved on an erpgemet t. 
It IS said that he went up to the front of the 
army, and animated the men by the fol'owinirj 
cihortation t ! 

« Countrymen and soldiers ' let u» u*’*' 1^ 
brave, and look our tncmfe* directly i" th»» 
face Let us bequeath our country to 
postenty u wc recciveil It from cur fi 
From this moment let u» cea*e «o w»hv ^ 
children, our wlvc*. our eMm and oi.r f'W^ 
friends aihamed of tlcbehariourof rec,* , 
in former day* were the a/ImJrafiuo cf 
Tl e«e word* were no sooner uttered. 
(according to report) though the sly | 
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■■ it lichtcnca miA thuinkrca. I'cir . 

" succc??. There Imppcncd hVo to W on , 

'•■ right tvingn povt m.J » h»?t '“‘'"“"r I' : r 
■■ to Hcrclct, fro,«.«ho,,> ,, , ,;. 

*• ,0 be ilMccoaea. -iV Mocottenee of . ^ 

auspicious signs iiopirca, ns they m. i- ' ‘ ,, 

vigour and spirit into Ins soldiers, that 1 An.. _ ; 

diilicuU for the commander to restrain ihun | A.* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'-'from rushing fonr.irds tounrds the ,, 

A,..i i.n sooner did Archm.mm-. h-ad j •■ • 

, I,j O to *” f -h'l ' . 

■ :,li n-r’t-d, 1’.' 
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And indeed no sooner did 
' them to the charge, than tltObC few of the one- 

my who had the coiimgc to stand it nete im- , n . 4- 
"^ncdiatcly slain ; the rest were rdl in ih.-ht, ; r:>--,t. s. t 
and were slnnghlered, many hy the 1 or-e, .and r. ; O” 
■-' mnny hy the" Celf.e. ^Vhe!l the Inttle v.-e 

over and the trophy crcetid, Aiehidamv.s jut. , at I .p ’ 
mediately despatched Demoteh'- the Ini-ld to pur* . to 
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Sparta, to notify there the greatness ol the sie 
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tory, since nut one Laeed:emoni:m was 



'■'length the whole comnnmity wept;' tint'll 

common arc tear® both to sorrow and joy. Not \ '"U' ' 

hut that the Thchans tmd the lilcans were m >1 

'' much rejoiced a® the lyseoda'inoninns tlnm. itlK" 11 <h. 

' selves at this Plow given to the Arettdinns ; ro j •>> I-e'-str- 
"i * . ^ ^ 

■' highly did they resent their hue n'sunniig he. ‘ 

haviour. 
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J As the point at whicii the Tliclnus were 
’ aiming w.as how to attain tiic sovereigttty of 
Greece, they now thought, that should they 
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1 PIntarcIi in the life of Agesilant pivei n fotler rr- 
count of the rejoicing nt .Sparla on thii iiemUnn, wliirh 
he introduces with so pertinent hot slircml nn ot •ervn. 
tion, that ttic wliolo passage well deserves a juitlce 
.f “Nothing (says he) 80 tniich helmjed the weakness of 
the Spartan stale ns this victory. Tver liefore this tinn- 
^ they had looked upon themselves as eo entitled hy pro. 
Bcription and by right to eonguer in Imtlh", that for the 
greatest victories tlicy Eaerifieed nothing hut a cork, the 
j,.jj.-omhatanl 3 never uttered any words of exultation, and 
the ne\ys of them inspired no hearer with any extraor. 
dinar5'joy. Even after the battle of lUantinea, which 
jPThucydides hath described, the magistrates cent a piece 
'Of flesh from their own table as a reward to tite person 
, ' who hrouglit tlicm tiie news, and made Iilm no oilier 
present. But after tliis victory was puldislied, and Ar. 
.Kchidamusinh'is return drew near to Sparta, not a soul 
i, hut svaS quite transported; his father Agesilans cried for 
^ I jwy and went out to meet liim, attended willi the whole 

' mamsifrnpir 'riiA aMax* .. 


!..■ . tt. 

’ 1 '.’1 1* cn t 

, 1 f si! ■ .• 

routUiy, h d 1 ■' 1 
I.iCi'il •••r.K'.i' ;i.. IVl.ip' 

vd, tl.-u “tie At.-U.s ,v,-5 
hetii t’t frU>d in h-.!j"e liy '1 > l.t 
tm-rvly in-r’.me the ‘11. .Pv'.' '<v<! 

'rmi- e<-r.“ tl.e A'hi .ni ill U'!* v-iUi-’-s in l.im, 

imd VoUi-iM-d Ihe Until lif whhtivir IM-'J', 1" 
t-.iM ; lie ill* tt'fitTi' V,..- l.iuunutd hv the V in/, 
ill the nevt degne lo I'clnpid i'. .At hr.’th, 
J'flopidii* wi'i® r.'-Ued hy the J'isi.*, “wlut he 
wotiM h:ue him iiis'-t iipmi in hi*, huct.'' 
He rm®w'rreil, thiii '• .Mf'i'iie Hemh! I>e hfi 
free inul indepi-mleiu hy the l.'..t’cil.i te.oui.sm , 
(iitd the Atheiihim. •dmuhl Iny iiji their ih,!. 
And ill ctue they refused to eomjily, warblumhl 
he deeV.tred uguinvt them. Ami if nny »{„»,. 
refused to join in the wtvr, tlmt Mute thnulil h" 
first invaded.” These points being eiuiimif.'t-d 
to writing, mid then rend tiloud to the timlnv.a. 
dors, Leo cried otit in the hearing of the Icin/ 
"In good tnith, Alhemiins, it high [“I, 
you to look out miolhcr IViemi inste.u! of the 


tJ' magistracy. The ciders of tlie tity and tlie women 

,, mocked down to the river Eurotns. liftinr ,.p Xfr "o ‘7‘A”'7 “"T""' 

j.hands to heaven and giving thanks to the gods, as if h.ld illteniret- 

t- Sparta now had cleared her reputation from all the late Athenian tnid tJ,e ki|,p ,,>1,,. 

C'pbeEer ^u«'>fying article to he ndde,] 

■ .. Atlieninns arc able to devi®,. 1 
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Lffechial ex])edients, let them repair lutter lans stinding out, and remonstrating that « they 
and communicate them to the king ’ No tranted no swearing to treaties with the kiig," 
sooner were these ambassadors returned to many other states followed their example, and 
their se%eral homes than the Athenians put answered to the same effect And thus the 
Timagoras to death , since Leo preferred an grand sebetoe of empire so long agitated by 
accusation against him, " for refusing to lodge Pelopidas and the Thebans was totally discon. 
in the same apartment mth him, and for certed, 

bearing a share in all the schemes of Pelopt But now Epaminondas, being desirous to 
das.” As to the rest of the ambassadors, begin ogam with the rcductionof the Achaians, 
Archidamus the Elean highly applauded the in order to tender the Arcadians and the rest 
king’s declaration, because be had given the of the confederates more attentire to the fnend- 
preference to the Eleans over the Arcadians, ship of the Thebans, determined to make ivar 
But Antiochus, because the Arcadic body waa upon Achata, He therefore persuadeth Pei* 
slighted by him, refused hia presents, and told siaa the Argiae, who commanded m Argos, 
the magistrates of Arcadia at his return, that immediately to seize Oneum Peisias, accord, 
“the king, it is true, was master over on in- ingly, ha^^ng made a di«cotery that the guard 
finite number of bakers and cooks, butlers and of Oneum was neglected by PTsudes, who 
door-keepers, but though he had looked about commanded the mercenary troops of the Laci- 
w ith lus utmost diligence to discover the men, dxmonians, and by Timomacbus the Athenian, 
who were able to figbtwith Greaans, he had 8eizethbynight,withtwothousaiidhew} armed, 
not been able to get the sight of any He the eminence aboie Cenchrva, having with him 
added, that ** in hia opinion his vast quintity of provi«ioiia for sev cn days During this Intcr- 
vreallhwas mere empty pageantry, since the vul the Tbebons begin their march, and cem- 
Tcry plane-tree of gold, so much celebrated by plctc the ps^tago of Orcum, and then the 
fame, was not Urge enough to afford shade to a confederates in one body invade Achaio, vmdei 
grasshopper* But when the Thebans bad the command of Epaminondas And as such 
summoned dcpuutions from all the states to of the Acharatis as were of the party of the 
come and bear the king’s epistle , and the Per- few went over to him, Epaminondas esrtteth 
imn, who brought it, after showing the royal his influence with so much weight, that after* 
eigtict, bad read aloud the contents, the Tlic- wards none of that party were senteneed to et- 
bans commanded all "who were desirous of il^.nor imy change m:^e in the polity of the 
the king’s friendship and of their*', to swear vb- stile, but only security was giv cn by the Ael t 
scnUT ce but the deputies from the states ans, that they would be firm nlhes, and follow 
ropliei), that "iheir rommissiun was not to the Thebms wheresoever they led themt ail 
swear but to bear. And if oaths were ncccs. so the httcr rctiimid again to Thebes, 
sary, they bade the Thebans send round to the The Arcoduns and til d ‘contented parties 
sev eral states " Lycomedes the ArcadianoJIcd nowarcusfng Fpammon Jxs for marrblng effso 
farther^ tl at. “ tins cong.ress ought not to have «con ss he ha 1 put Achiu In a [ roper diipo- 
been bolden iii Thebe*, but in the seat of the siiion to serve the I,accibrmontar<, it was 
war” The Thebans however rc«entmg this, judged vspedirnl by the Thi bans, to scr 1 away 
and telling him " be was destroying the sron governors into the cities of AcLab, Tic per. 
fcderacy," Ljeomedcs would no longer 8««w at sons thus exiled, eoncumng together In t*-4 
any consultation, but instantly (Quitted Thebe*, same measures, an 1 bcirg not few In ruv-be”, 
and went home accompanied by all tbc de- murned to i! cir several ntJe*, end rrrovrrrJ 
putves from Arcadia. Yet as those remaining tie possewen of item. Ard row, as they m 
at Thebes refused to take the tovh«, the The. lowsee obscrvC'l any minage in their rood -ct 
bans sent ambassadors round to the sevrtal but with ll^h tlaerify lupportr'l tie I^cnlr- 
states, commanding them “ to swear to the oh monlan cnivr.the .\rr»'i.ni wire pneeca*?/ 
•crvunce of what had been written by the haTa«s<d on me iiJc Ly the I;5crv?j-n'if>U*'. 
king,- concluding that each itste, thus sngly atdontk'* other by lie Arhxah*. 
to be sworn, would be afraid of Incurimg the At Sicyun down to this lime “f* '*» 
resentments of ihemwtves and the king by a t«Mt tad been earnr 1 enarrcrd-i ;• { » fl' r» 
refusal. Ilovrtver, the first place to which of the Achrans. B-it ^ ujhrcn. 
they rvpwred waa Connlh And the Cminth- |?*ya l*ad ng ywrt imorevt tie rrew ' 
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Lacedffimoniaiis, though hitherto he had been 
regarded by the latter as their most steady 
friend, insiniiateth to the Argives and Ar- 
cadians, that “ were the most wealthy members 
of the community to be indisputable masters 
of Sicyon, then beyond all doubt on every oc- 
casion that city would act entirely in the Lace- 
dsmonian interest ; whereas, if a democracy 
be set up in it,, you may depend upon it (said 
he) that city will firmly adhere to you. If 
therefore you will give me your aid, I will en- 
gage to convene the people ; and at the same 
time I will give them this certain pledge of my 
own sincerity, and will keep the city firm in 
your alliance. My motives for acting, be you 
well assured, are the same with your own, since 
I have long suffered with regret the insolence 
of the Lacedsemonians, and would with the 
highest pleasure escape from their bondage.” 
The Arcadians and Argives, therefore, who 
listened greedily to him, repaired to Sicyon to 
support him. On their arrival he immediate- 
ly convened the people in the forum, and pro- 
posed a form of administration wherein each 
might have aTair and equal share. And in 
this very assembly he ordered them to choose 
what persons they pleased to be their com- 1 
manders. The people accordingly choose Eu- 
phron himself and Hippodamus, Oleander, Acri- 
sius, and Lysa'nder. When these points were 
settled, he appointed his own son Adeas to com- 
mand the mercenary troops, having discharged 
Lysimenes who commanded them before. 
Euphron by his generosity had soon attached 
many of the mercenaries firmly to his interest j 
he quickly made many more of them his friends, 
sparing neither the public money nor the trea- 
sure in the temples in buying their service. 
And he employed to the same use the wealth of 
such persons as he drove into exile for being 
friends to the Lacedaimonians. Some also of 
his colleagues in command he slew by treachery, 
and some he banished ; insomuch that he grew 
to be absolute master of Sicyon, and past all 
doubt became a tyrant ; and he caused the con- 
federates to connive at all his jiroceedings, 
sometimes by supplying them with money, and 
at other times by taking the field with his 
mercenaries whenever they summoned him to 
join them. 

II. Affairs having so far'succeeded, and the 
Argives having fortified Tricranum, situated 
above the temple of Juno in Phlius, and the 
Sicyonians at the same time fortifying Thyainia 


on the frontier of the Phliasians, the latter 
were grievously distressed, and reduced to the 
want of necessaries : yet notwithstanding this, 
they persevered in a most steadfast adherence 
to their allies. When any grand point is ac- 
complished by powerful states, all historians are 
careful to propagate the remembrance of it. 
But in my opinion, if any petty state can ac- 
complish a series of numerous and great achieve- 
ments, such a state hath a much better title 
to have them honourably remembered. 

The Phliasians, for instance, became friends 
to the Lacedaemonians, when the latter were 
possessed of the most ample power. And yet, 
after their overthrow at the battle of Leuctra, 
after the revolt of many neighbouring cities, 
and after the revolt of many of their Helots, 
and of their old allies, very few excepted, all 
Greece in a word being combined against them ; 
the Phliasians persevered in the most faithful 
attachment to them : nay, when even the Ar- 
gives and Arcadians, the most poweifiil states 
in Peloponnesus were become their enemies, 
notwithstanding all this the Phliasians gave 
them aid, even though it fell to their lot to be 
the very last body of men of the whole confe- 
deracy, that could march up to Prasias to join 
them. The Corinthians, Epidaurians, Troe- 
zenians, Hermionians, Haliensians, Sicyonians, 
and Pelleriians, for these had not revolted, 
were at Prasice before them. Na)', when even 
the Spartan genei’al, who was sent to command, 
would not wait for their arrival, but marched 
off with those who were already come up, the 
Phliasians notwithstanding scorned to turn 
back, but hiring a guide to Prasim, though the 
enemy was now at Amyclce, came fonvards as 
well as they could, and arrived at Sparta. The 
Lacedaemonians, it is true, gave them all pos- 
sible marks of their gratitude, and by way of 
hospitality presented them with an o.x. 

When again, after the enemies’ retreat from 
Lacedeemon, the Argives, exasperated against 
the Phliasians for their zealous attachment to 
the Lacedaemonians, invaded Phlius with their 
whole united force, and laid all that country 
waste, they would in no wise submit. And 
after the enemy had completed their ravage, 
and were again on their retreat, the horsemen 
of Phlius sallied out in good order, and pressed 
close on their rear; and, though the whole 
•Argive cavalry and some companies of heai-y- 
armed composed this rear, though but sixty in 
number, they fell upon them, and ])ut tlio^ole 
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rear to i'lgbt They slew some of them, and very instant of time the Araidiansand ArgireJ 
eren erected a trophy in the lery sight of the msested the aty, and nere directJy opening a 
eiiemv, nor could they have done more, thoaigh breach in the vvil of the citadel The Phli 
they had killed them to a man asians within U were lev clhng theu blows fast , 

Again, when the Laceda-moniatis and eon some of them, at the enemy on the wall, 
federates were posted on the guard of Oneum, some, at the enemy on the ladders endeavour, 
and the Thehans were appioachmg with a ingtomount, «ome cI«o were fighting ogamst 
design to force the passage, the Cleans and thosewho bad scaled and were got upon the 
A^ives marching in the meantime by the turrets, and, finding fire in the harracks, they 
md of rvemea in order to join the Thelans, set the turrets in a flamL hy the help of faegots, 
some exiles from Pblius insinuated to the lat- nhicli had just happened to be cut down m the 
ter, that “if they would only show themselves citadel itself And now, such os were upon 
before Pbhus, they might take it V he v the turrets jumped off immediately for ftar of 
they bad resolved on a trial, these exiles viiih tbe Barnes , and such os Wire upon the walls 
some auxiliaries, amounting in all to about six were forced by the blows of their antagonists to 
hundred, posted themselves by nighf under the leap over And when onse they began to give 
w all of Phlius, banng wath them a number of way, the w bole citadel wo* soon cleared of the 
liddcrs ^Vhen therefore the sentinels bad enemy, and the horsemen of Pbltus rode out of 
given the signals that the enemy w<.re march, the city The enemy retreated at the sight of 
ing down from Tricranum, and all the inhabi them, icaiuiif fichmJ their ladders and their 
tants of the city were thrown into idarm that dead, nay, the living toowbo had been lamed 
very instant the traitors gave the signal to inthcscuflle The number of the slain, both 
those skulking under the vvall to mount Ac- of such as I ad fought vvilhin and such as had 
cordnigly they mounted, end first seising at leaped down from the wall, wus not less than 
the stand the arms of the guard, they pursued eighty And wow you might hate seen the 
the sentinels who were left to watch tbcni, men of Pbbui shaking one aneiher by the 
being ten iii number from every five one hand m miiiual congratulation, the women 
person wns left to watch the arms But one bringing them rcfre«hmenM of liquor, ind at 
»f these they murdered before be could wake the tame lime weeping for joy Ivay, there 
jpht of sleep, and another as he was flytng for was not n soulTircscnt on this occavion, vriose 
Philter to the temple of Juno As the scnti. cout tenance did not show the tearful smile 
iicls hvl icoped from the walls down into the Jwxt year the Argues and Arcail«n» with 
city to flee from the enemy, the latter were now (heir whole united force again invaded rbln'ia. 
masters of the atadel, and the former siw it TIic reasons of this contin led enmity sgsimt 
plainly with their own eyes But when they the Pbliasians vrerc, bernue they were very 
shouted for aid, and all the inhabitants came angry at them, and bccauve they were situated 
running to assist them, the enemy sallud im between them, and they never craved I oj mg 
mediately from the citadel, and engaged them that by reducing them to fanune tfcey might 
Iveforo rhe Jhst cprnefh mlo the city ket starve them iolo obedience But In this inr«. 
being afterwards surrounded by numbers of sion al«o tl c horsemen and chosen Ian I of 
such as lad flocked together to assist, they Phlivsans, with the aid of Athenbn herve. 
again rctiredmrorbcciiadcl. andtheheav) amv were at band to attack tie enemy as ifcy sre 
rd rush in at the tame time with them The pacing the river Having the tetirr In t'e 
area of thv. citadel was immctliatcly cleared of action, tl ey force 1 the enemy to retire f r I'le 
ll c enemy, who mounting the wall and the ffst of the day under the ersg^jr par** el » 
turret*, threw down darts and javclms upon the mountain, since they avoidnl the plain, Iwt 1/ 
Plliasuns below Tlicf defended thcm*< Ives, trampling over it U ey might damage the fwa 
nnd fought their wny to the stairs tliai lead up ©f ileir fnend* 

to the wall And when the uhabitants hwl Again, upon another occaum the ev** 
posveMpd themselves of tie turrets on enter mandant at Sicyon inArehe<l in •'my a^ 
side of the enemy they then advatjced with pfilms. Ife bail with Hm tie fhrUs'*^ 
the fury elo»c tip to them, who, unalle ),is ovvn parnton, the ‘^irvonU'i*, •'*d (I’e I 

to withstand such a bol 1 and desperate attack, lerlans (for these now ! al s<ni»t «"el t 
wea a’l driven 'ogetbvr on a bcaj A* tht< teUes to follow the ctden ef ‘I* Th**’*-'’- 
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Euphron also nccompauied this expedition, 
hatang with liiin about two thousand merce- 
naries. Tlic rest of the army marched down by 
way of Tricramnn to the tcmjde of Juno, with 
a design to lay waste the plain. But the com- 
mandant left the Sieyonians and Pellenians 
Dehind, near the gates that open towards Co- 
inth, that the Phliasians might not be able to 
fetch a compass round the eminence, and get 
above them whilst they were at the temple of 
Juno. AVhen the Phliasians in the city were 
assured that the enemy were rushing down in- 
to the plain, their horsemen and their chosen 
band marched out in order of battle against 
them, and charged them, and eflectually pre- 
vented their descent into the plain. Here 
they spent the greatest part of the day in throw, 
ing their darts and javelins at one anothtr; 
the mercenaries of Euphron pursuing so far ns 
the ground was not good for horse, and the 
Phliasians of the city driving them back to the 
temple of Juno. But when they judged it the 
proper time, the enemy retreated by the pass 
round about Tricranum, since the ditch before 
the wall hindered their marching the shortest 
road to the Pellenians. The Phliasians, after 
following close behind them till they came to 
the ascents, turned off and made full speed 
close under the wall towards the Pellenians 
and the troops \rith them. The enemy under 
the command of the Theban general, perceiv- 
ing what a burry the Phliasians rvere in, made 
all possible baste to reach the Pellenians with 
timely aid. But the horsemen of Phlius were 
too speedy for them, and had already attacked 
the Pellenians. The latter standing firm, the 
Phliasians again retreated backwards, till they 
had strengthened themselves by such of their 
foot as were now eome up, and then renewed 
the attack, and closely engaged them. Now 
the enemy gave way, and some of the Sicyoni- 
ans are slain, as also were very many, and those 
the flower too, of the Pellenians. These 
things being done, the Phliasians erected a 
splendid trophy and sung the pKan of victbiy, 
as they justly might ; whilst their enemies un- 
der the Theban general and Euphron looketl 
calmly at them, as if they came hither only to 
see a sight. And when the rejoicings were 
oyer, the latter marched off to Sicyon, and the 
Phliasians returned into their own city. 

There is also another gallant action which 
the Phliasians performed. For, having taken 
a Pcllenian prisoner who had formerly been 


I their public host, they gave him nis liberty 
! without asking any ransom, though they were 
then in want of the necessaries of life. 

To these, who did such things, what person 
can deny the praise of being generous and gal- 
lant men ? It is plain to all the world, how 
steadily tliey i)erscvcred to the last in fidelity 
to their friends, though dejirived of all the pro- 
duce of their own lands, though subsisting 
merely on what they could plunder from the 
lands of their enemies or purchase from Co- 
rinth, when even to that market they could not 
go but through a series of dangers, with difii- 
culty procuring money for the purpose, with 
dilficulty finding any to advance it for them, 
and hardly able to find security for the loan of 
beasts to carry their jirovisioiis home. At 
length reduced to total distress, they prevailed 
upon Chares to undertake the guard of a con- 
voy for them. And when this guard was ar- 
rived at Phlius, they persuaded Chares to take 
all their useless mouths along with him as far 
as Pellenc, and there he left them. In the 
next place, having purchased their provisions, 
and laden as many beasts ns they could possibly 
procure, they began their marcli by night, not 
ignonmt that the enemy had laid an ambush on 
their road, but determined within themselve.? 
that it was more eligible to fight than to want 
necessary food. Accordingly, they set out on 
their return in company with Chares, and were 
no sooner got in with the enemy than they fell 
to work u’ith them, and loudly exhorting one 
another fought with tlie utmost vigour, shouting 
aloud On Chares to give them aid. Victorious 
at length, and having cleared the road of their 
enemies, they returned safe with their whole 
convoy to Phlius. But ns they had passed the 
night without a wink of sleep, they slept in 
the morning till the day was far advanced. 
And yet Chares was no sooner up than the 
horsemen and most active citizens of Phlius 
went to him, and accosted him thus : 

“ It is in your power, Chares, to perform 
this very day a most noble exploit. The Sicy- 
onians are this moment busy in fortifying a 
post on our frontier. They have assembled a 
large number of mechanics for the purpose, 
and yet but a small number of heavy-armed. 
We ourselves with our horsemen and the most 
gallant men of our city will march out first ; 
and if you at the head of your mercenaries will 
follow after us, perhaps you may find the busi- 
ness completed on your arriv/’l-vor perhaps, by 
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l)arely showing yourself, you will put them all 
to flight as you did at Pellene. Vet ta case 
youyudgL the proposal we make to be attended 
with difficulties, go and consult the gods by 
sacrifice For we are fully persuaded, 
the gods mil more forcibly than we can, ex« 
Jiort you to compliance But, Chares, of this 
you ought to be assured, that if you succeed in 
tins undertaking, you will hate gamed a high 
ascendent over the foe, you will have indis- 
putably preserved a friendly city, you will be- 
come an Athenian of the highest esteem among 
your own countrymen, and a man of the high- 
est reputation both with friends and foes " 
Chares so far hearkened to what they «aid 
as to set about the sacrifice But the Phh- 
Rsian horsemen immediately put on (heir 
breastplates and bndled tbeic horses , the 
heavy armed too prepared to begin the march 
And when taking up their arms they were re- 
pimng to the place of sacrifice. Chares and the 
sootbsajef adtsmeeii tomeet them, and declared 
that “the iicums portended success Halt a ' 
little, they added, « and w e march out in com- 
piny with jou ’ Theif herald called to armi 
without loss of time , and the mercenaries ran 
into their ranks with an olaenty that seemed 
inspired hy heaven Chares no sooner began 
Ills march, than the Pliliasian horsemen and 
heavy aniicd advanced and led the van They 
moved off briskly at first, and tben set up a 
trot , the borsemcn were at length on the gal- 
lop , the heavy armed ran after os fast as they i 
could without breaking tlicir ranks , and 
Cliares followed the beavj armed mtb alJ bw ! 
speed It was now near sunset ^Vben ar 
need, tberefore, at tbc fortification, they found 
the enemy, some of them employed in bathing 
some dressing their meat, same kneaHtag theie 
bread, and some preparing tbeir beds , who ito 
sooner saw the impetuosity with which lhr»r 
enemy came on, than the) took fright and flid, 
leaving all ihtirMcluaU behind for the list of 
tbc«e gallant men The latter nccorJbigly 
made a Iicurty supper upon what Was thus 
rcaly dre*«cd,nnd what they had brought along 
with them from Pbliiis , and then, pounug 
forth a filiation in acknowledgment of siicrrss, 
and singing their pwm of victor), anti placing 
proper sentinels for the nightly gvmd Lad a 
sound npo\r A messenger arrived m tbenight, 
an 1 told the Conntllans w lat hail been done 
at Thj'amia, who },i a very leoxty niimrcr or- 
di.ted the lural 1 to cull for all tl c earru-ts and 
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I beasts of draught in the cit), which they loaded 
with provisions and drove away to Phhus 
I And afterwards, till the fortification was com- 
I pletely finished, they continued daily to send 
them in a convoy of provisions All these la- 
cidents have been related, to show how faithful 
to their confederates the Piiliasians were, with 
how much bravery they persisted in the war, 
and, though reduced to citrcme distress, Would 
still persevere in their alliance 

III About the same space of time, A'liees 

[ the SfjTnphalian, who had been made general 
m chief of the Arradians, judging what was 
doing at Sic)-on to be past all suflerance, 

I marched up with bis forces into the citadel, 
whither he conveiietb the best men of Sic)on 
resident tn the cit), end rccaUed such as had 
been driven into exile without a legal procc'* 
Biiphron, alarmed at this, flies for refuge down 
to the harbour of Sicyon , and having sent for 
Pasiroclus from Corinth, delivered up iJ c har- 
bour to him for the use of the Laeedxmoni- 
ons, and thus he wint over ogam into tl cir 
alliance, averring that "whatever appearances 
were against him, he had hven futhfiilly at. 
tached to the Laeedxmonians. For wlin it 
was publicly voted at Sicjon, vvhether or no 
they should revolt, " be stiJ, "he lad gwtn 
bis own vote with the minonty, and afwr. 
wards had set up the democracy only to ese 
cute lus revenge upon such ns had Ictnyitf 
him And, even now, all those who hsl I'c- 
tni)ed the loiccdxmoniana are driven lnt> 
exile by me If, Ihercfori , 1 had bv i n able to 
ext cute the whole of my design, I ihoid I I avc 
revolted to )d» with the w I ofc eify fit my own 
di*poval I ut, ns 2 wu* not able to arconij livh 
this, i have now delivered up the harlwur to 
jou“ Tiitnc nonJt were spolcn h/ )iin in 
the brwmg of tnany; but It did not Hfjw 
that many bclievisl bun uncrre \et since 1 
have thusrelumcil to the intrigues of I nphrun, 

I wift proceed tenJ ft//i'h *11 that nlatrth to 
him 

A sedition Knppei mg afterwirds Ulweeu 
the parties of the iiol il Ijf on 1 the per p'e •* 
Sicyon, I uphron, at the hea 1 of some irwr 
nanes piefcrd up ar yllleij*. rrtumeth s-^n 
into that city I lere, aided I y tl e I'coy’e, U 
became ma'tcr of tl e wboJtf j Ure rirryt t^* 
ntadri, which tcR’4i/e<l h on tl I ' 

TIeban commanimt. But bcirS tl-sriy cv-*-* 
vinred that be coul 1 not stay lun? hi 
as tic rLtbuM wereoa’tiis tftlc f * k v'* 
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collected togetber every thing of \-nluc he pos- 
sibly could, and went away for Thebes, in- 
tending to bribe the Thebans to eject the party 
of the few, and leave him master once more of 
the city of Sicyon. But the former exiles got 
notice of bis journey and bis whole scheme, 
and posted away after him to Thebes. And 
when they saw him conversing familiarly with 
the men in power at Thebes, and became ap- 
prebeusivc that be would succeed in the whole 
of bis designs, some of them determine to run 
all risks, and stab him in the verj- citadel 
whilst the magistrates were sitting in council. 
The magistrates immediately ordered the .as- 
sassins to bo iirought before the council, and 
then spoke as followetb : 

“ Citizens of Thebes ! wo accuse these per- 
sons here who have assassinated Eupbron as 
guilty of a c.apital offcuce. IVc arc convinced 
by e.xperiencc, that men of honour and worth 
never commit such outrageous and impious 
acts j wicked men indeed commit them, and 
endeavour' at the same time to remain undis- 
covered. But these wretches have far exceed- 
ed all mankind in a diiring and abominable 
crime ; for erecting themselves into judges and 
executioners too, they have murdered Eupbron, 
almost in the presence of the magistrates of 
Thebes, and in the presence also of you, who 
are solely invested with the power of life and 
death. If these wretches therefore be suirercd 
to escape the punishment of death, what stran- 
ger for the time forwards will dare to .appear 
in this city ? or, what will become of Thebes, 
if private persons may be permitted to murder 
a sti'anger, before be hath notified the reasons 
of his coming ? Wc therefore accuse these 
men as impious and execr.able wretches, and 
guilty of the highest contempt against the state. 
And, after hearing what they have to say, judge 
ye what punishment they best deserve, and 
sentence them accordingly.” 

In this manner the magistrates accused them ; 
and each of the assassins pleaded in his own 
behalf, that he was not the person who gave 
the blow, till at length one of them boldly 
avowed it, and began his defence as followeth : 

“ No man, ye Thebans, can possibly enter- 
tain a contempt of you, who knoweth that you 
are sovereign arbiters of life and death within 
your own community. And you shall be 
clearly informed ontvhat I place my confidence, 
when within your walls I gave Euphron the 
mortal blow. 


“ It tvas, in the first place, on my conviction 
that what I did was right ; and, secondly, on 
my inward persuasion that you would judge 
righteously of the fact. I knew, that in the 
case of Arebias and Ilypatcs, whom you found 
guilty of practices like those of Euphron, you 
waited not for the legal decision, but wreaked 
your vcngc.ancc upon them the first opportunity 
that presented itself, convinced that the sen- 
tence of death is already passed by all mankind 
upon wretches openly abandoned, upon detect- 
ed traitors, and ambitious tyrants. And Eu- 
phron in each of these characters deserved his 
fate. He had seized the temples of the gods, 
and stri])i)cd them of all their gold and silver 
obktions. And certainly no man was ever a 
more notorions traitor than Euphron, who be- 
ing in the closest friend.ship with the Lacedfc- 
monians, deserted them for you ; and after the 
most solemn pledges of fidelity to you, again 
bctra3’cd you, and delivered up the harbour of 
Sicyon to your enemies. And farther, how 
incontc.stahly doth it appear to .nil the world 
that Euphron was a tynint, who not only made 
freemen of .slaves, but even raised them to all 
the privileges of citizens ! He put to death, he 
drove into banishment, he deprived of their 
properties, not men who had acted unjustly, 
but whom he did not like ; and these were the 
worthiest men of Sicyon. And, what is more, 
returning to that city bj' the aid of the Athenians 
your greatest enemies, he drew up his troops 
in opposition to j-our own comm.andant. But 
when he found himself unable to dislodge him 
from his post, he colleetcd every thing of viilue 
he could, and even ventured hithei-. Now, had 
he been marching against you in a hostile m.-in- 
ner, you would have bestowed your th.anks up- 
on me for taking his life. When therefoi'e he 
had amassed all the wealth he could, and came 
I hither to corrupt your members, and so per- 
suade you to make him once more master of 
Sicyon ; and at this very crisis I inflicted con- 
dign punishment upon him ; with what justice 
can I be put to death by you? Men over- 
powered by arms are sulferer-s, it is true; yet 
are not thereby proved unjust ; but men, who 
are corrupted to do iniquitous acts, are not only 
hurt but are disgraced for ever. Yet, suppos- 
ing Euphron to have been only an enemy to 
me, but a friend to you, I then shall frankly 
confess, that I am not to be justified for hav- 
ing killed him. But who hath been a traitor 
to you, can that man be a greater enemy to me 
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than be w-as to you’ Good gods' it nj:^ be 
said, Eupbron came hitber on bis owu free 
accord Granted The person then wbo kill- 
ed him out of your jurisdiction would have 
oeired your commendations for it And sbaU 
any one deny that be was justly slam, became 
be was gotten wnthm youi walls to accumulate 
tbe iDJSchiefs bebatb done you’ IMiat proof* 
can sucb a one bnng, that Grecians are bound 
to observe any terms with traitors, itith habit- 
ual deserters, or with tyrants ? And after all 
this remember, Thebans, that you yourscUes 
ba\e passed a decree which is jet in force, that ships being on thcit departure, he pitch 
exiles upon record ftny be fetched away from particular one from amongst tbe numb 


1 Athenians were not at all satisfied i 
proposal, that they, who ‘were m fr 
with the Lacedamonians, should cn 
such an alliance with the enemies of tt 
But when, after senous consideratio 
found it might he as scmceabte to tt 
dsmomans as to themseli cs, that the A 
should stand in no need of the Thcbai 
at length accepted tbe olhance of the 
dians Ljcomedes, who mansged the i 
tion in bis return from Athens, lost bn 
a most wonderful manner lor, lei' 


any of the confederate cities IV’ho therefore 
can deny the justice of putting tliat man to 
death, who, tboUnh exiled, presumed to return 
borne without a previous decree from the con 
federate cities ? I affirm, therefore, ye The 
bans, that if jou take my life, you are only go- 
ing to revenge tbe man w ho w as tbe bitterest | 
enemy in the world to yourselves. But, should 
you declare tliat 1 have acted with justice, you 
mil take revenge in behalf of yourselves and 
all your confederates 

The Thebans, after bearing this defence, 
declared that Cuphron was justly killed The 
Sicyonuns however of hia own faction earned 
hm beme as a man of bravery end trortb, bon- 
ed him in the fonira, and honour him as guar- 
dinn of tbeircjty This, it seemetb, is the 
practice of the world, that men generally pro- 
nounce ihcir own private benefactors to be per. 
sons of honour and worth- The account of 
Euphron IS thus completed , I return to the 
place from whence Z digressed togiml. 

IV BTul«t the Bhliasian* were yet em- 
plojed in fortifpng Thpmia, and Chares con- 
tinued wnth them, Oropns was seued by tbe 
exiles Tbe whole military foroe of A^ens 
took the field on this occasion , ond Chares be- 
ing also sent for from Thjamu*, the harbour 
of the Sicyonians is ogam taken by the inbabi. 
tants and the Arcadians ^one of ibcireon- 
feUentes marched out to join the Athenians, 
who retreated, leaving Oropus m the hands of , 
the Tbebons, till the dispute ahouW be jiidiH- 1 
oUy determined But Ljcoimiles, perremng j 
the Athenians were displeased walb ibeir eon ' 
fedenies since, though involved in many troa j 
hies in ihcif behalf, j-ct, in time of need not I 
one would stir to their asvivtanee, penoadetb j 
the ten thousand to treat with them fur an of I 
fensive an! defensive tilianre ^me of tie j 


hanng agreed with them to land him at 
ever place be namod, be chose to land 
very place where the exiles were at th 
ment assembled , and thus he ioseth his 
The alliance between Arcadians and 
mans vns thus effectually aetthvf Bi 
motion saying m tbe assembry of the pei 
Athens, that ''this alliance vru in hi* 
ment an honourable measure, he (hen i 
that “it ongl t to be particularly rccomm 
to the general* of the state, to take cat 
Connih be kept firm in its duty to the | 
of Athens ' Till* was reported to tl e i 
(hums, who sending without loss of tin 
tachment* of tbcir own people to all 
gamsoned by the Athenian*, ordered tb 
tet to march out, as they had no longc 
need of thew service Accordingly ihej 
coated tbe gtirnsons, and when they in 
afterwanU amted at Conntb, the Conn\ 
made public proclamation, that '*ift»y < 
man thought htmrelf eggneifd, he »hoi Id 
fet his petition and bare all equUsHe tcdi 
But at this juncture Charts atnvtil al 
chreaJ with the fleet. And vvlm le I 
what had lately been done, he frave out 
having beard of a design ocain»t the cit 
was come up with a timrly aid." The C 
thtafis commended bis alaerity In their set 
b It bowevTf would not permit 1 im to r rti 
harbour, and ordered bun todejart witii 
fleet an 1 then, after d mg ihrm all iir 
justice, tl ey *rnt away t! e heavy-amied. 
this manner were tie Aihenlm* 
from Conntlu But In pufsuinee of the 
allianee they were obliged to »e«>d tVir rn 
to tbe aid of the Arewiisns, wlmevff ssy > 
fliyinr^led Afcadu , and yrf, 'hey era’s 
tered Ijmonu in a hnvtde ws.-nrf j* 
meantime the Connthuns wne ft 
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intich with thrmsplves, how diflirnlt it would 
he to secure tlieir own preservation, as they 
liiid already been quite overpowered at land, 
and the Athenians were now become intract- 
able in regard to them. Tliey determined, 
therefore, to take into their pay bodies both 
of foot and horse. And keeping these sub- 
missive to their own orders, they at one and 
the same time kept guard at Corinth, and 
gave some annoyance to thoir enemies. They 
sent however to Thebes to demand of the 
Thebans, “whether, in case they requested 
it in form, a pence would be granted them ?” 
And when the Thebans encouraged them to 
come with their request, giving hopes of its 
success, the Corinthians oifered a fresh peti- 
tion, that “ they would first permit them to go 
and consult their confederates, that they might 
associate such of them ns were willing in this 
peace, and leave such as iircfcrrcd war to 
the liberty of continuing it.” Tlic Thebans 
permitting them to take this step, the Co- 
rinthians repaired to Lacedremon, and spoke as 
followeth : 

“ IVe Corinthians, your old and approved 
confederates, address ourselves to you, ye men 
of Lacedaimon. IVe solemnly conjure you, if 
you know any certain expedient of securing 
preservation for us in case we jicrscvcre along 
with you in this war, that you would explicitly 
inform ns what it is. But if you are convinced 
in yourselves, that your afiuirs are irrecoverably 
distressed and no other resource remaineth, we 
then conjure you to make a peace in conjunc- 
tion with us, since united with )'ou, rather than 
with any other people in the world, we would 
gladly earn our preservation. But in case you 
judge it most advisable for yourselves to con- 
tinue this war, we beg at least tliat you would 
give us permission to make a peace. Let us 
but save ourselves now, and the time again 
may come when we may do you some signal 
acts of friendship. But if now we must be 
ruined, it is plain we never any more can do 
you service.” 

The Lacedeemonians, after hearing this re- 
quest, advised the Corinthians by all means to 
make their peace ; and gave permission to any 
other of their confederates, who were averse 
from a longer continuance of the war, to give 
it up. As to themselves, they said, “they 
would fight it out, and would submit to the 
will of God^ but would never suffer them- 
selves to be deprived of Messene, which they 


had received from their progenitors. The 
Corinthians hearing tiiis, wont away to T'hebes 
to negotiate a pence. The Tliebans insisted, 
that “ they should swear to an alliance offensive 
and defensive.” The Corinthians answered, 
that “ such a settlement would be no penee, 
but a mere change of the war,” adding that “ the 
Thebans should candidly remember, that they 
came hither only to make an amicable peace.” 
This struck the Thebans with high admiration 
of them, since in whatever distress involved, 
they would not be parties in a war against 
their old benefactors. Tiiey therefore granted 
a pence to them and to the Phliasians, and to 
othcr.s who now accompanied them at Thebes, 
on the sole condition that “ each party should 
respectively keep their omi ;” and oaths were 
sworn to the observance of it. 

The Phliasians, when an accommodation 
was thus ratified, honestly and without hesita- 
tion departed from Thyamia. But the Ar- 
gives, who had sworn to observe the peace on 
the very same condition with the Pliliasians, 
when they could not prevail for the safe con- 
tinmance of the Phlinsinn exiles at Tricranum, 
on pretence that tlie place was their own, 
seized it and l:cpt a garrison in it; averring 
the land on which it stood to he their own 
])roperty, though a little while ago they had 
laid it waste in a hostile manner; and even 
refused to submit to a judicial determination, 
though the Phliasians summoned them to do it. 

Almost at the same time Dionysius the 
elder being lately dead, his son sendeth over 
twelve ships under the command of Timocrates 
to the aid of the Lacedajmonians. Timocrates 
on his arrival acteth in conjunction with them 
at the siege and reduction of Sellasia, and after 
that sailed back again to Syracuse. 

No long time after this the Eleans seize 
upon Lasion, a town formerly their own, but at 
present comprehended in the Arcadian league. 

The Arcadians would not calmly brook it, hut 
immediately took the field and marched. Four 
hundred Eleans at first, who .were soon after 
joined by three hundred more, made head 
against them. After facing one another a 
whole day in very low ground belonging to the 
Eleans, the Arcadians by night ascend the 
summit of the hill above their enemies, and 
early next morning rushed down upon them 
The Eleans now perceiving an enemy far more 
numerous than themselves pouring down upon 
them from higher ground, were a long time 

3 R K 
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kept in tlieir posts Ly mere \e\ation, nay, 
they even advanced to meet them, jet were no 
sooner charged than they broke and fled 
They fled oi-er rough and diflicult ground, and 
lost many of their men and many of tbeir arms 
The Arcadians after so much success marched 
against all the towns in the upper country, and 
after taking all of them, except Ihraustus, 
arrive at Oljinpia Here they threw up on 
entrenchment round the temple of Saturn, 
where they posted themselves, and were mas- 
ters of the mountain of Olympia They lar - 1 
ther took the city of the Marganians, wl ich 
was betrayed to them by some of the inhabi- 
tants Tbeir enemies having had such a t'ain 
of success, the Eleans began utterly to de- 
spond And now the Arcadians march up to 
BIis, and into it as far as to the forum But 
then the horsemen and some other of the in- 
habitants fall upon them, drive them out, and' 
made some slaughter, and erected a trophy 
There had been now a dissension of long stand 
ing in EIis The faction of Charopus, Thni 
■onides, and Argeus, were striving to set up 
a democrac) The faction of Stalcas, Hippias, 
and Stratolus stniggled for (he oligarch} And 
when the Arcadians with so much strength 
seemed to come opportunely thither as in aid 
of those who are inclined to a democracy, the 
faction of Charopus became more during, and 
having bargained with the Arcadians for sup- 
port, they seized the citadel of Elis. The 
horsemen and the three hundred, however, lost 
no time, but march thitber immediately and 
dnve them out, in consequence of which, 
Argeus and Charopus, with about four hun- 
dred Elcans more, were driven out into exile 
And no long time after, these exiles, by the 
aid of a party of Arcadians, possess tbemselres 
ofl’jlus, whithermanyof the popular faction 
in Elis repaired afterwards to them, u the 
place was spacious and of great strength, and 
where they were certain of support from the 
Arcadians The Arcadian* also, at the In- 
stigation of these exiles, who assured them of 
the quick surrender of Ehs, march soon after 
Into the tcmlory of the Elcans. But on lha 
occasion the Arhieans, who were In fnendshtp 
with the Lleans, had securely gamsoned shea 
aty. so that the Arcadians, unable to do any 
thing more than lay waste the eouniry, 
retreated But no sooner had they mvehed 
out of 1 lea, and ducovered thst the I’ellenbuis 
were In h li», than they made an rsccedirg 
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long niircb in the night, arid seized Olums, 
belonging to the latter The Pellenians had 
already returned into the alliance of t) e J.«ee. 
damonmns And they no sooner heard of the 
seizure of Olnniv than, marching a round 
about way, the better to conceal their motion, 
they entered their own city Pellene Ard 
after this, they continued a war agninst iV« 
Areadians m Olnnis and all the people tj 
Arcadia, notwithstanding their own great In 
fenonty m number, nav, never slackened in 
thefr endeavours, till they had again recovircd 
Olurus by a siege 

I The Arcadians once more repeal their ex- 
pedition against Eli*. But, as they by eti- 
, camped between Cjllenc and Eh*, the 1 leans 
make a sudden attack upon them , the Arca- 
dians stood it out, and got the victory And 
Andromachus the Eicaii commander, who was 
the principal adviser of this bst attack, bid 

I violent bands upon himself; the rest of the 
Elcans retired into tbeir city Soebda*, a 
Spartan who was present in this baiite, lost 
I his life in It, for the Lacedaitnoi lans were 
I once more allies to the Eleans But the 
I Eleans, now distressed about their own de* 
fence despatched ambassadors, ai d bepeed tie 
Lactdsmonians to make war upon the -\Tva. 
dians, jndpng there was no other methol ta 
get clear of the Arcsdian* than to have thrm 
warred upon on both sides. Jn cnn«e*}iicnce 
of this, Archidamus taketh the fcld with the 
domestic force of Sparta, and seizclh Crorrro* 
Leaving three of the IwtUt battalion* 1 e had 
I with them to gamson Cromnui, I e aga n 
marched back to Sparta. He Arrslnn*. 
however, whose forces were ail aiicmb'cd f*r 
the vTpcditiou agunst Eli*, hmricd anay to 
recover Cromnu*, and Inrrstcd it round with a 
double work of cirtuiuTxlUtion , anl l*vv< 
thus secured ihetr own camp, continued in 
I siego of the pbev The state of L»fc«’xm«*. 

[ unable to brook this beslrging of (heir 
I cimen*. order their troops to march} and 
I this ocrntion aUo, Archidamu* c<'miTU'>''«4 
Entering their country, le bl I «a«{c as rs« 
of Arcadia anl SVlnti* a* he pos.iHyem’ 
and did every thing that coul I be dooc t« 
them to raise the siege ket the Ar«w-*' 
penuted steadfislly In It, snd rrtd* ra a « ^ 
of account of all these dcwu'stio-* Ac ‘ 
datno* now tci»k a view of eeuiwt/r, ^ 
wh eh the Arn-'ini* tUam 

I circufnrxIUiu lu He thjue*t f-e 
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it, mid in cnse he did. tliiit tlic enemy below it 
could not contimie tlieir yicgc. AVliilst he 
was nmrcliiiig bis troops n ronnd-tibont wny 
to scire tins jiost, (be tnrgctcers of Arcbidii- 
nins jidvnncing before tbc rest bad n view of 
the chosen body of (be enemy wilbont the 
woiks, and rush suddenly upon tbem ; and tbc 
horse at tbc same time endeavoured to charge. 
TJic enemy scorned to retreat, but drew up 
in regular order, and stood quiet. They then 
rushed a second time upon them ; and when 
yet, so far from retiring, they actually advanced 
to meet them ; every thing now being in burr)' 
and confusion, Arebidamus himself, who had 
made a turn into the cart-way that icadeth to 
Crommis, iqipearcd in sight, his men marching 
two by two in the order they bad set out, and 
himself at their head. "When they were thus 
come no.ar the cnemv, those under Archidamus, 
with their f.anks exposed in consequence of 
the order of tbeir march, but the Arcadians in 
regular array for battle and their shields closed 
firmly together, the Lacedicmonians were not 
able to stand their ground against this body of 
Arcadians, but on the contrary Archidamus 
had soon received a wound quite through his 
thigh, and the two Spartans who fought before 
him were actually slain. These were Poly- 
anidas and Chilon ; the latter of whom had 
married the sister of Archidamus. Nay, the 
number of Spartans slain on this occasion was 
not Jess (ban thirty. Yet udicn, after falling 
back along the road, they were got into more 
open ground, the Laccdiemonians then formed 
again to receive the enemy. The Arcadians 
stood firm together in regular order, inferior it 
is true in numbers, but much higher in spirits, 
since they had fallen upon their enemy whilst 
retreating before them, and made some slaugh- 
ter. The Lacedaunonians were sadly dejected j 
they s.aw that Archidamus was wounded j they 
heard the names of those who were slain, brave 
men, and almost the most illustrious of their 
body. And now, the enemy approaching near- 
er, one of the elder Spartans cried out aloud — 

“ IVhy fight any longer, my countrj-men ? IVhy 
not rather demand a truce? He was heard 
with pleasure by all, and a truce was made. 
Accordingly, the Lacedemonians took up their 
dead and marched away ; and the -Orcadians, 
returning to the spot from whence they first 
advanced, erected a trophy. 

Whilst the Arcadians were thus employed 
in the siege of Cromnus, the Eleaiis marching 


, out of their city, first against Pylus, fall in 
with the Pylians who were on their return after 
their repulse from Tbalami. The Elean horse- 
men, who rode in the van, hud no sooner a 
sight of them, than they seized tbc opportunity, 
and immediately full in amongst them. Some 
of them they slaughter, whilst others of them 
flee for safety to an eminence that was near ; 
j but when the foot came uj), they entirely de- 
feated those upon the eminence ; some of them 
they killed, and some they took prisoners, to 
the number of two hundred. So many of the 
latter as were strangers they sold for slaves ; 
and so many ns were exiles on record they put 
to the sword. And after this, as nobody came 
to the aid of the Pylians, they reduce them 
town and all, and recover the Marganians. 

But the Laccdfcmonians, some time after, 
marching by night towards Cromnus, force 
their way over the circnmv.allation, in the quar- 
ter of the Argives, and called out such of the 
Laccdfcmonians ns were besieged in the place. 
So many of them ns happened to be near at 
band and lost no time, completed their escape ; 
but the rest, being prevented by the Arcadians 
who soon ran together in numbers to the place 
of escape, were ngfiin shut up within ; and 
being afterwards taken prisoners were divided 
amongst the captors ; the Argives had one part 
of them j the Thebans another; the Arcadians 
another; and the lilcssenians had a fourth. 
The whole number of Spartans and neighbours 
to Sparta taken prisoners on this occasion was 
more than a hundred. 

The Arcadians, who had now cleared their 
hands of Cromnus, turned their attention again 
towards the Elcans, and not only strengthened 
their garrison at Olympia, but as it was the 
Olympic year made all needful preparation to 
celebrate the Olympic games in conjunction 
with the Pisans, who aver themselves to have 
been the original guardians of the temple. When 
therefore the month was come in which the 
Olympic games are celebrated ; nay, on the very 
days of the grand assembly, the Eleans, who 
had made open preparations for the purpose, 
and bad sent for the Achaeans to join them, 
came marching along the road to Olympia. 
The Arcadians had never imagined they would 
dare to gi\'e them any interruption, and jointly 
with the Pisans were conducting the order 
of the festival. They had already finished the 
race of chariots and the foot-race of the pen- 
tathlum, and the wrestlers had just entered the 
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kept in tlieir posts by mere vexation, nay, 
they even adranced to meet them, jet were no 
sooner charged than they broke and 0ed 
They fled o\er rough and difficult ground, and 
lost many of their men and many of their arras 
The Arcadians after so much success marched 
against all the towns m the upper country, and 
after taking all of them, except Thranstus, 
arrive at Olympia Here they threw up an 
entrenchment round the temple of Saturn, 
where they posted tbemselies, and were mas- 
ters of the mountain of Olympia. They far- 
ther took the city of the Margamans^ which 
was betrayed to them by some of the inbabu 
tants Tbeir enemies bavmg had such a t'ain 
of success, the Eleans began utterly to de- 
spond And now the Arcadians march up to 
Elis, and into it as far as to tbc forum But 
then tbc horsemen and some other of the in- 
habitants fall upon them, dnie them out, and 
made some slaughter, and erected a trophy 
There had been now a dissension of longstand- 
ing in Elia The faction of Charopus, Tbra 
*omd«, and Aigeos, were strinng to set up 
a democracj The faction of Stalcas, Hippias. 
md Scratolus struggled fur the obgarchj And 
when the Arcadians with so much strength 
■ipicd to come opportunely thither as in aid 
Ih^sc who are inclined to a democracy, the 
Hpun of Charopus hecame more danng, and 
Kuftg bargained with the Arcadians for snp- 
lort, they seized the citadel of Elis The 
lorsemen and the three hundred, however, lost 
10 time, but march thither immediately and 
Inve them out, in consequence of which, 
Argeus and Charopus, with about four hun- 
dred Eleans more, were driven out into exile 
And no Jong time effcr, these exiles, the 
.n^tffapany-tn'^frwwiawir, inn«.w»\}vMTvi.n\'i» 
)f Pjlus , whither many of the popular faction 
n Elis repaired afterwards to them, as the 
>larc was spacious and of great strength, and 
ihere they were certain of support from the 
Orcadians The Arcaduns also, at the in- 
tigstion of these exiles, who assured them of 
he quick surrender of Elis, march soon after 
nto the territory of the Eleans. But on this 
>cea*ion the Achxans, who wore In friendship 
aiih the Llcars, had securely gam«oned their 
niy, so that the Arcadiatii, urrahJe to do any 
hing more than lay waste the country, ardn 
•cfrrafM. But no sooner had they mafchfd 
jut of I lea, and diseorered that the PeJIetttana 
rrere In Kli», than they made an cxcscdirg 
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long march in the mght, and seized Olonis, 
belonging to the latter The Pellemans had 
already returned into the alliance of the Lacc- 
dxmonians And they no sooner beard of the 
seizure of Olunis than, marching a round- 
about way, the better to conceal their motion, 
they entered their own city PeJlene And 
after this, they continued a war ngninst tl e 
Arcadians m Oliinis and all the peoilc of 
Arcadia, notwithstanding their own great in- 
fenonty in number, my, never sfaefcened in 
their endeavours, till they had again recoicrcd 
Olunu by a siege 

The Arcadians once more repeat their ex. 
pediiion against Elis. But, as they by en- 
I camped between Cyllene and Eb«, the Elctms 
! make a sudden atCaelc upon them, theArcs- 
I dians stood it out, and got the victory And 
Andromachus the Elean commander, who was 
the principal adii«er of this last attack, laid 
violent bands upon himself, the rest of the 
Eleans retired into their aty Soclida*, a 
Spartan who was present m this battle, lost 
his life m it, for the Lacedimoi lans were 
once more allies to the Ele-ins Hut the 
Eleans, now distressed about their own de- 
fence despatched 8mlw«<adori, ard begged the 
Lacedxmomans to make war upon (he Area, 
dians , judging tl ere was no othir method to 
get dear of the Arcadians than to I are them 
warred upon on both sides. In consequence 
of this, Archidamus taketh (he Held with ibe 
domestic forre of Sparta, andseiteth Cron nos 
Leasing three of the twelve battalions he hal 
with them to gimsoti Cromnus, he again 
marched back to Sparta, lie Areathanv, 
however, whose forces were all t'lembW for 
Ibe expedition agunit EIm, humeJ away to 
•wwsR' iJwimm'-i-Jind.merxted-U.oiHnd nith.a 
double work of circumTiltalion , and liasfng 
thus secured ihcir own camp, continued In 
siege of the place The state of Lor eilxmo". 
unable to brook this besieging of tbcir own 
citizens, order their troops to tnarch , vid o#» 
this occasion aUo, Archidamus rommanich 
Entering their ccontiy, Je Li I *»a»te ai murh 
of Arcadia and Skmii* a» he p<M«iUyfo«*k 
and did every thing that coull be dune to f«>fre 
them to raise the siege Yet the Anwd-sf* 
persisted sJeadfastly In It, and msde ro n *» 
of account of all tl e«e desastalw/ * At<l k 
dsmus now tcok a view of an emfnener, 
'whMhihe Arcadians la 1 tTiriW thvk 

! fjreumTalJsijoit He d he eouH srewes 
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lie aid, tl.at the enemy below it , ont of their city, fleet .E»i..Bt rjlaj M ^ 
,tinne their siece. Whilst he I with the Pylians nbo were »" *=“ ttWni nitm 


it, and in case 

could not continue their siege. 

was marching his troops a round-ahout way j their repulse from Tbalam 
to seize this post, the tavgeteers of Archida- ' 


The Elean horsc- 


miis advancing before the rest had a view of 
the chosen body of the enemy without the 
works, and rush suddenly upon them ; and the 
horse at the same time endeavoured to charge. 
The enemy scorned to retreat, but drew up 
in regular order, and stood quiet. Tliey then 
rushed a second time upon them ; and when 
yet, so far from retiring, they actually advanced 
to meet them ; every thing now being in burry 
and confusion, Archidamus himself, who had 
made a turn into the cart-way that leadcth to 
Cromnus, appeared in sight, his men marching 
two by two in the order they had set out, and 
himself at their head. When they were thus 
come near the enemy, those under Archidamus, 
with their flanks exposed in consequence of 
the order of their march, but the Arendians in 
regular array for battle and their shields closed 
firmly together, the Lacedmmonians were not 
able to stand their ground against this body of 
Arcadians, but on the contrary Archidamus 
had soon received a wound quite through his 
thigh, and the two Spartans who fought before | 
him were actually slain. These were Poly- 
anidas and Chllon •, the latter of whom had 
married the sister of Archidamus. Nay, the 
number of Spartans slain on this occasion was 
not less than thirty. Yet when, after fulling 
hack along the road, they were got into more 
open ground, the Lacedmmonians then formed 
again to receive the enemy. The Arcadians 
stood firm together in regular order, inferior it 
is true in numbers, but much higher in spirits, 
since they had fallen upon their enemy whilst 
retreating before them, and made some slaugh- 
ter. 'The Lacedtemonians w'ere sadly dejected ; 
they sa\Y that Archidamus was wounded j they 
heard the names of those who were slain, brave 
men, and almost the most illustrious of their 
ody. And now, the enemy approaching near- 
er, one of the elder Spartans cried out aloud— 


men, who rode in the van, had no sooner a 


sight of them, than they seized the opportunity, 
and immediately fall in amongst them. Some 
of them they slaughter, whilst others of them 
flee for safety to an eminence that was near ; 
but when the foot came up, they entirely dc- 
feated those upon the eminence ; some of them 
they killed, and some they took prisoners, to 
the number of two hundred. So many of the 
latter ns were strangers they sold for slni-cs ; 
and so many ns were exiles on record they put 
to the sword. And after this, as nobody came 
to the aid of the Pyliaiis, they reduce them 
town and all, and recover the IVInrgnnians. 

But the Lnccdiemonians, some time after, 
marching by night towards Cromnus, force 
their way over the circumvallation, in the quar- 
ter of the Argives, and called out such of the 
Lacedicmonians as were besieged in the place. 

So many of them ns liappencd to he near at 
hand and lost no time, completed their escape ; 
but the rest, being prevented by the Arcadians 
j who soon ran together in mimbcr.s to the place 
of escape, were again sliut up within ; and 
being afterwards taken prisoners wt re divided 
amongst the captors : the Argives hii'l onr 
of them ; tlic Thebans another; the 
another; and the lilcsscnians Iind a Atirtli. ^ 
The whole number of Spartans and la'iel.f'Oijr*; 
to Sparta taken jirisoiicrs on this ocva<ic.’! ua.; 
more than a hundred. 

The Arcadians, who had now rJeart'd ilri.- 
liands of Cromnus, (iinicd (heirnttcnlinn rr-io 
towards the Elean.c, and not only unrn! (Pi* ! 
their garrison at Olympia, Init i; ua'- f| « 

Olympic year made all needful prepm-.n't ,'; fi/ 
celebrate (he Olympic games in 
with the Pham, who aver the/n‘eliv.,*lo J.^r 
been the original guardians of the tcmjde, IS'},, 
therefore the month was come in v.lirh ' 

Olympie games are celebrated : mav, on ,1.,’ 


Why fight any longer, my count^mml^^hy I 

it rather- demima n o tt . 


n 
?! o 
V < ry 
M !.o 


not rather- demand a truce? He 'n^'hZjI'Z’ f„r ,l,r goffo.,- 


in the 


sent for the ^Ich.'oanc jj 

TlioAmdiOTsI,,,! 


A™rai„Bl,, fc U.ea«moma„s to»k„n «,* 
araa ana marched any. a,, 

letuniing to the spot from whence they first 
RGvanced, erected ^ 


tropby. 


Whilst the Arcadians irere thus employed 
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tsts, not indeed on the course, since on this oc 
caaion they were to wrestle between the course 
and the altar , for the Eleans in military amy 
were now come ap to the sacred grove The 
Arcadians however made no advance towards 
them, but stood drawn up by the n\ cr Cladaus, 
which running along the AUis dischargeth it- 
self into the Alpheus Tbeirconfederateswcre 
also at hand to the number of about two thou 
'andheav 7 -anned Argivea and about four hun- 
dred Athenian horse The Eleans drew up 
In order on the other side of the n\er, and 
after a solemn sacrifice advanced to the charge 
And thus a people, who in preceding times 
had been contemned by the Arcaduns and Ar- 
rives, contemned also by the Achxana and ‘ 
Athenians for the ivant of martial spirit, ' 
marched, howev er, that day at the head of their 
confederates iii the most gallant manner The 
Arcadians, for these were the first they charge, 
they instantly put to flight , they then stood ' 
the attack of the Argives who ran to aid the] 
Arcadians, and gave them a defeat. And after 
they had pursued the fleets to the spot of 
ground that heth between the council house 
nnd the temple of Vesta and the adjacent 
theatre, they itiU fought on and drove them to 
,he sery altar Here after being galled by 
lai-t* and javelins from the porticoes and the 
souncil house and the great temple, and fought 
liith again on the level ground, a number of 
Cleans was slain, amongst whom was Stratolus 
he commander of the three hundred, after 
.vhich they retreated to their own camp The 
Arcadians however, end their assoaates were m 
lo much dread of the ensuing day, that they bu<i- 
•d themselves all that night In demolishing the 
ine pavilions they lia J erected tor ifie festivaC 
:}id throwing up a rampart for their better de* 
cnce And next day when the Eleans j>cr- 
:cwed that the work was strong, and that nuro- 
icrs bad posted thcm«elve8 upon the temples, 
hey marched back to Ebs, after show mg them 
elves such gallant men, as Gcsl by particular 
nspiration can in one day enable men to be, 
hough all human endeavours could not have 
node them such even In a long eours c of life 
Tlic Arcadian commanders were now laying 
lands on the sacred treasures, and diTetting 
hem to the payment of iheir chosen bands, 
rhich the Mantincans first tesfnte<\, and sent 
hem an order “ not thus to emberrlc the wered 
treasure " I»ay, they even ravsed in tbclr own 
city whst pay was due to those chosen bands. 
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and sent it to the Arcadian commandets T1 e 
latter however alleged thnt "such behav our 
was an infraction of the Arcadian leacuc,” and 
appealed against it to the council of ten thou- 
sand. But as the Sfantineans slighted this ap- 
peal, the other proceeded to a judgment agmnst 
them, and despatched the chosen bands to ap- 
prehend such persons as they bad condemned 
by name Upon this the iUaiiUncans made 
fast tbcir gates, and refused them admittance 
into tbeir city The consequence was that 
even some of the other members of the council 
of ten thousand began also to affirm, that, " it 
was wrong to cm^zzle in this manner the 
sacred trcnsurcs, nnd to fii on eternal stmn on 
tbcir posterity by such sacrilege ogain«t tl c 
gods • At length It was voted in the council, 
that " these sacred treasures ihenld not be em- 
bezzled,*' ard then all such persons in the 
chosen bands as could not subsist Without im- 
mediate pay slipped awaj from the aenirc , and 
such na had a subsistence, after ficartemng up 
one another, entered themselves in these cho«cn 
bonds, not indeed to be commanded, hut to se- 
cure to themiclvcs the command over them 
Such also of the commanders as had dabbled 
most in the sacred treasure, being aware tba* 
thcif lives w ere in danger should they be wiled 
to a strict account, send messengers to 'fhebes, 
and give notice to the Thebans, that ‘'tiiilns 
they march up an army, the danger is great that 
the Arcadians wJU again go over to tlnr Im-c 
dxmonions.” The 'Ihcbans accophrgty were 
getting all things m readme** to tale il c 
field Such persons, however, as « ere in their 
hearts true fnends to Peloponnesus, perstiaxlcl 
the Arcadians state to despatch ambAssador* to 
tfic TTiebans witfi a noimranon rtr iileiir •'Vy 
no meai s to march with their force* Si to At 
cadia, till they were formally invited " >*r, 
they pot only netiCed this to the TfeUns but 
also came to a resolution amonpt tl rmsrhei. 
that ** there ira* no need of war •• Thcyw‘'r* 
now also convinced, that they had no 
of pretrnce to Invade the j real fmey orer ti* 
temple of Jove, but by rr»twing it u f*v 
; ntcan* ahould art with more piety and ja^' -oa 
and without dotil l in a nunner mw* i*wff 
able to the god ^ 

The I lean* were willing to vecrrrr-^ «*♦ 
affairs, and to Uth p*alM *e«^l*r4 • 

peare A tnirt {mined atrly emvrl- 
after the peace was eworn lo. not eefy tv *■ 

, the other {artiw, but by tie *1 *•* 
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I \X'H by llic Tlielinii ofiiccr who wns then in 
Tepen ronnnnndinp four hundrctl henvy-nrmed 
J3n;otinn«, surh of the .Arc.ndians as at that time 
were resident in Tegea feasted one another and 
wore full of spirits, pouring forth their libations 
and singing their ]):cans ns rejoicing for a 
peace. The Thebans, however, and such of 
the commanders ns were apprehensive of being 
called to ncconnt for the sacred treasures, assist- 
ed by theBo'otians and theirnccompliecs amongst 
the chosen bands, shut fast the gates of the wall 
round T egea, and sending parties to their several 
lodgings, seized all the men of consequence who 
were not of their sentiments. j\s many ]ieoplc 
were here from every city in Arcadia, all of 
them highly dcliglitcd at the making of jreace, 
the number seized in this manner must needs 
be verj’ considerable. The public prison was 
soon filled with them ; the town-lionsc in like 
manner was filled ns soon. After many jicr- 
Eons were thus secured, and many had csc.apcd 
by leaping over the w.all, others there were 
who were let out through the gates, since no 
one acted with fury on this occasion that did 
not think his own life in danger. But, after 
all, the Thohaii odiecr and his aecomjdices 
were soon reduced to the greatest perplexity, 
when they found they had gotten into their 
hands but very few of those whom they chiefly 
desired to secure, and especially of the 3\Inn- 
tineans, since almost all the lilantineans, had 
returned in good time to hlaiitinca, as it lay 
at so little distance from Tegca. 

- Upon the return of day, the iMantincans no 
sooner knew what had been doing, than they 
despatched their messengers round to the cities 
of Arcadia, with notice to them to take to 
their arms and stand on the defence of their 
cities. They themselves did so at Mantinea; 
and, sending at the same time to Tcgca, de- 
manded such of their citizens as were de- 
tained in that city, insisting withal that 
“ no Arcadian whatsoever should he throrni 
into prison or put to de.ath, before he had un- 
dergone a legal trial ; and, in case any Man- 
tiiieans were accused of a criminal behaviour, 
let their names be sent hither, and the state of 
Mantinea would pledge their faith to produce 
such persons in the public council of Arcadia, 
whenever they were called upon to do it." 
The Theban officer, hearing all this, was 
grievously perplexed in what manner to act, 
and in short delivereth up all the men. The 
day after, he had a meeting with as many of the 


’ Arcadians ns were willitig to meet him, and 
said in his justification, that “ he had been 
sadly deluded," lie aflirmed ‘'information 
had been given him that the Lacediomonians 
were assembled in arms upon the frontier, and 
that some Arcadians had engaged to betray 
Tcgca to them." They indeed gave him the 
hearing, and though assured that all he said 
was false, they let him depart. Yet they des- 
patched ambassadors after him to Tlicbcs, and 
preferred such a charge against him ns might 
cost him his life. But they say that Ej)ami. 
nondns, who was then general of the state, 
made this dcelunilion to them, that “ the The- 
ban officer did his duty better when he seized 
these jicr.sons than when he set them at liberty. 
For we Thebans, said he, went into a war 
purely on your acco\mt, whereas you have clap- 
ped up a peace witliont consulting tis at all ; 
may not any one therefore, consistently with 
justice, charge all the treachery in this affair 
upon you? But rest assured (he went on) 
that we shall soon march our forces into Arca- 
dia, and will still continue the war with the 
assistance of such ns remain in tlie same sen- 
timents with otirsclves," 

Y. Ko sooner wa.s this declaration of Epa- 
minondas reported to the general council of 
Arciidia and to the several cities, than it. struck 
the reflection into the hlatitincans, and such 
other Arciulians ns were friends to the true 
welfare of Peloponnesus, ns also into the 
Elcans and Achreans, “ that it wns plainly the 
design of the Thebans to reduce Peloponnesus 
to so low a condition, that they' miglit easily 
enslave it. For what other view can they have 
in desiring us to continue the war, than to 
make us harass and distress one another, that 
both partiesjmay he obliged to court them for 
assistance ? For wlait other reason can thev 
be preparing to march their army amongst us, 
when we tell them j)lainly we want them not 
at present ? Is it not clear as the day that they 
.are preparing to take the field with full purpose 
to do us mischief? Tliey now sent away to 
Athens to beg an aid. They sent to Lacedm- 
mon also an embassy consisting of persons enrol- 
Jedin tbcirclioscn bands, with earnest entreaties 
to the Lacedicmonian.s, “ readily to join their 
■ forces agiunst such as are coming with a 
design to cn.slave Peloponnesus." The pc’"’ 
of command was also finally adjnsteii- “-"J 
each pcojile should command within tierr 
territory. 
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Whilst these points were in ngitaUon, Epa- 
minondss took the field, at the head of aU the 
Bceotians, and Eubceans, and numerous bodies 
of Tiiessaiians, either by Alexander or such 
83 w ere enemies to him. The Phocians, how- 
ever, marched not with him, pretending « they 
Svere obliged by treaty only to gi>e add in case 
an enemy invaded Thebes •, to act offensWeAy * 
with them against other states was no eondi- ! 
tion in the treaty.” Epaminondas reckoned, I 
that in Peloponnesus he should assuredly be I 
joined by the Arghes and Messemans, andj 
such Arcaduns as were in the interest of I 
Thebes, for instance, the Tegeat® and M^a- 
lapohtans, and Ascate and Palantians, and 
some other cities which, because they were 
surrounded by the greater state*, would be 
compelled to join them. Epanunondaa ac- 
cordingly adranced tow ards Peloponnesus with 
the utmost expedition But when he came up 
to Nemea he halted there, hoping he might in- 
tercept the Athenians in their march, and 
reckoning that such an incident would hare a 
great c/Tect in raising the spirits of bis own 
confederates, and would strike de<pondency in- 
to bis focs} at all eients, that lessening the 
Athenians in any degree would be so much 
poslthe advantage to the Thebans. But dur- 
ing his bait at Nemea, all the states of Pelo- 
lionnesua that acted with unanimity on this oc- 
casion assembled together at Maiitinco. Bpa- 
minondas howeser had no sooner henrd that 
the Athenians bad gnen up their design of| 
marching by land, and were preparing to pa«s 
over by tea, that they might go through liicc' 
dxmon to the aid of the Arcadians, than he 
immediately decamped from Nemea, and ad- 
Tancrth to Tegra. 

For my own part, I shall not lake upon me 
to say that this expedition proved a happy one 
for him. But this lean affirm, that he was 
not deficient in exhibiting fiery proof tliai 
man con gne of hravety and conduct. In the 
first place, I highly appUud him for encamping 
his troops w itbm the walls of Tcgca . for there 
be was jwsted in much grcafcf iccunfy than 
he could have been on open ground, and all bis 
motiors were much belter concealed fiom the 
enemy; since within a city he could iruch 
easier be suppljed wuh any article he wanted . 
and as hts enemies Ity m open ground, be li>d > 
a full xievr of wbai they were doing, and eouil i 
see when they were right and when they Wun-I 
dried. Arl ihough he thought lucrsclf so-j 
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perior to the enemy, yet he never Jed out tw 
troops against them, so long as he jud;ed the? 
had the advantage m grouni But finding a' 
length that not one aty came over to him, and 
that the time of his command vv as fii't elapsing, 
he judged it necessary to strike a blow ; since 
otherwise be foresaw the loss of his forrori 
I glory. AVben therefore he was informed that 
I the enemy kept close at Slantinea, and had 
sent for Agcsilaus and all the Laccdsmotnans ; 
and Was even assured that Agesilaus was 
marched out at their head, and vv-as already ad- 
vanced as far as PcIIene > he ordemi bis army 
to take their repast, then gave the signal for a 
march, and led them on directly against Spar, 
ta. And bad not a Cretan by an espccUl pro- 
vidence made away in alt haste to Agesilaus, 
and told hvjn of this tnawh, he would hive 
taken Sparta likes birds nest ijuite destituie 
of all defence. But as timely notice of bit 
march had been given to Agesitsus, be bad 
returned in time to tbe aid of the city, and 
the Spartans, though exceeding few in imm- 
ber, had already posted themselves on its 
guard. The whole of their wvalrywss absent 
in Arcadia, as were all their auxiliarifs, and 
three out of their ten battalions of foot Blien 
tberefote Epaminondas was come up W SparU, 
he made no attempt to enter the city, where 
tbe enemy could have chargevi him on Jcrel 
ground, or could annoy him with dvrts and 
javelins from tbe tops of boii'is, or where 
the ground nughl enable a few to be a match 
for far superior nuinben But haring icired 
an eminence, which lie judged would gwe bvwv 
great advantage, he from thence morebed do« n, 
instead of marching up Into Sparta. The se- 
quel v“as of 10 strance a nature, lUt vre may 
either averibe It to Ibf special wl’l of Go-!, ce 
confess that men reductvl to a state of despeia* 
tion are not to he feviited. For no sooner M 
ArcWdamui lead on sgainri him, tbou.-h at- 
tended by not one hundred j>enons t no 
I wy, bad Arrbidatnus pa-vol the river, wlkh 
ih all probability muvt bare greatly 
bim, and advanced towards the enemy, lUv 
these Thebans who hreatltd cut fte srri 
fiame. who bad gained su-h vletcnrs ot»r tV* 
lAreda-moniain, who were now so f*r 
in numbers, and fad all ll e ad.antage (ft. « 
ground, durst not erni stand tJeels-/^ “ 
thsMfr under Arrlidimu*. tutwheri 
off from befure bim { and the *.?'d era r 7 *" 

Riiiiondas, who fortacd tl e frsl 
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to otseiTB the pnrticuhrs of his eondnet. 
In the first place, he made all the dispositions, 
as one m ould expect Epaminondas should make 
them , and by his manner of doing it slioxred 
plainly to every body that he \\as preparing in 
earnest for a battle. And iihen his anny nas 
completely formed to his own liking, he then 
led on, not indeed directly towai-da the enemy, 
but declining towards the mountains on the 
w cst beyond the city of Tegea. By this he gn\e 
his enemies reason to imagine, t^t he bad no 
design to fight that day For iihen he came 
near the monnlam, after he had formed bis 
mam army m a line of battle, he ordered them 
to ground their arms under the shelter of the 
eminence, so that he yielded to his enemies 
the appearance of a general who was for en- 
camping his army But, by acting in tbis man- 

ner, he caused the bulk of his enemies to relax 
in the ardour they bad conceued for engaging , 
he caused them eien to quit the ranks in which 
they were po«tcd Ytt, no sooner had he 
made some bands of hiavy armed m the wings 
to march up and take post in the centre, by 
which he made the port of the army where he 
WAS posted himself as ttronc as the beak of a 
ship, than he gave the word for recoTenng 
their arms He now again led on, nnd hts 
army wns in march. As fur the enemy, who 
quite unexpectedly saw them thus adi-ancing, 
they were at once all hurry and prccipiution 
Some were running to fall into their ranks, 
some were only forming, the horsemen were 
hndling their horses and putting on their 
Lrc'ist-plstcs . and they all had the appearance 
of men, who were rttber to sufier l^rom than 
to hurt tlicir foe. 

Fpaminondat was itiH adrancing with his 
troops, which rescmUeil a ship of war bearing 
doini to the attack, assgad that, on whatevre 
part of the enemy's army he made Ins first ef- 
tcetual push, he must Iwar tl cm down before 
him. and throw the whole into utter disonler. 
i or his previous disposition was such, that be 
must begin the charge with the pnme strength 
of his troops, the wesVest of ihcm he bod 
posted in the rear, knowing that even the 
latter, if defeated, would strike terror into bw 
twvn people, and give additional spinl toibe 
enemy. The enemy oa the other side ha«J 
drawn up tbnr horse like a battalion of heavf- 
without gmng them a proper depth 
or lining them with footj wlerras ri>«ntUi 
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uondas bad «o formed lii«, that their attack 
must needs make the strongest impression , 
and he had lined their ranks with parties of 
foot , assured that, in whatei or part they broke 
through the enemy, their whole body must at 
once be lanquisbcd For exceeding difficult 
it IS to preserve a wallingiiess in any part of ft 
body to stand fast, when they see some of that 
body in actual flight And to prcient the 
Athenians from stirring out of the left wing 
to aid such as were near them, he had posted 
over against them on the higher ground a party 
of horse and heavyjrmed , intending to 
frighten them hy this show of the danger they 
must nin of being attarked in their rear, if 
they surred to give aid to others 
In this manner he bad made his dispositions 
for the attack and he was not disappointed 
in the event he expected* For he made his 
first eborge with so much force, that be com- 
pelled the whole body of the enemy to flee 
liefore him. But after Fpaminondas dropped, 
there was no one left who could make a pro* 
per use of the wetor) For though the whole 
of the enemy was m fight before them, I is 
beavy-armed made no slaughter not eren of a 
single foe, nor made any advance in (he field 
of battle Lejond ibe spot where they fnt 
attacked And though the cnemyk hone 
were nlso In open flight, lus own horse slew 
neither horsemen nor heavy-armed in their 
pursuit, but like men who had been van- 
quished, slipped tremblingly out of the way of 
their routed encmir* His foot indeed a*^)! 
targeteers, who had engaged along wiih tie 
bone, otlmnced quite up to the left wing of 
the enemy, as ma«lers of tie field of bittle; 
and there roost of them were pul to the sword 
hythe Athenians 

Sueh wxs this battle, the event of wlifh 
was quite contrary to what tH lie worl! ei- 
peered It must lie. For as almost alt f»rv«v 
was assembtod together on this tnras on fv 
fight a decisive action a*atn»l ene antOef, 
there was no man liut thou. hi it at, af tr s ^ 
a battle, the ronquemrs wi-mII reir-am 
ever masters, and the eonquemt n «»t ficetrf 
beaubieet lo ilem, wlerrvs fto-I »o er'rtrd 
the event, lint lioth pviiies ttre’fd tn*" **v* e* 
claiming tie victory, an! rwlther s fe ec' 1 
linder the creeiiofi of them B. ih ysH*'* 
again, as eonqiieror*. rr*lt'rrJ dr**} ^ 

twee I both panics too, as coeq im 1, 
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TO 

THE MEMOIRS OF SOCRATES. 


Although the translator of the following Memoirs was fully persuaded, that the far 
greater number of those who favoured her ndth their names, and assisted her with their 
interest, -were influenced hy much nobler motives, than the expectation of receiving 
any thing very extraordinary from her hand ; yet, so little did this appear to her ahy 
reason for relaxing her endeavours, that on the contrary, she considered it as laying 
her under an additional obligation to do all the justice she possibly could to her au- 
thor. It w'as partly on that account ; partly from sickness ; and partly from some other 
accidents, not more within her power to regulate, than the state of her own health, 
that the publication of these Memoirs hath been deferred beyond the time lii-st men- 
tioned in the proposals : but if the task is, at last, discharged tolerably, the mind of the 
translator will be set much at ease ; and the reader find somewhat to repay him for his 
waiting. 


That the Memoirs of Socrates, with regard to the greatest part, are held in the high- 
est estimation, is most certain j and if there arc some passages which seem obscure ; and 
of which the use doth not so plainly appear to us at this distance of time; and from 
the dissimilarity of our customs and manners ; yet, perhaps, we might not do amiss, in 
taking Socrates himself for our example in this particular, as well as in many others ; 
who being presented by Euripides with the writings of Heraclitus, and afterwards asked 
his opinion of their merit; — “ What I understand,” said he, " 1 find to be excellent; and 
therefore believe that to be of equal value, which I do not understand.” — " And, cer- 
tainly,” continues ‘ the admired modern U'riter, from whom the quotation above was 
taken, “ this candour is more particularly becoming us in the perusal of the works of 
ancient authors ; of those works which have been preserved in the devastation of cities ; 
and snatched up in the wreck of nations ; which have been the delight of ages ; and 
transmitted as the great inheritance of mankind, from one generation to another : and 
we ought to take it for granted, that there is a justness in the connexion, which we 
cannot trace ; and a cogency in the reasoning, which we cannot understand.” The 
translator of the following sheets would willingly bespeak the same candour, in reading 
the translations of the ancient writers, which hath above been thought so necessary for 
judging right of the originals. In the preface to the Life of Cicero, the celebrated writer 
of it thus expresses himself: — “ Nor has that part of the task,” said he, (speaking of the 
several passages he had translated from the writings of Cicero) “ been the easiest to me ; 
as those will readily believe who have ever attempted to translate the classical writ- 
ings of Greece and Rome.” It may, perhaps, be objected, “ That candour alone is not 
sufficient for the present occasion to which it can only he answered, “ That something 
was to be done : and, that no pains hath been spared, to do it as well as possible.” 
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Tlie tmnslator is sorry to find, that the title alBxed to this work hath not been ap 
proved of universally and, in truth, that inundation of trifles, follies, and vices, lately 
mtroduted into the world, under the general appellation of Memoirs, hath occasioned 
such an unhappy associatiou of ideas, as doth not well suit with a Xenophon’s giving a 
relation of what a Socrates once said and did hut the translator takes shelter for her 
self, under the respectable names of Mr Johnson and Mrs Carter, the one having, as she 
thinks, explained the word Memoir in a manner consistent with the present application 
of It , and the other actually made choice of it for the very same purpose os is here 
done. 
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BEFORE 


HIS JUDGES. 


I HAVE always considered the manner in which 
Socrates behaved after he had been summoned 
to his trial, as most worthy of our remem- 
brance ; and that, not only with respect to the 
defence he made for himself, when standing 
before his judges •, but the sentiments he ex- 
pressed concerning his dissolution. For, al- 
though there be many who have written on 
this subject, and all concur in setting forth 
the wonderful courage and intrepidity where- 
with he spake to the assembly — so that it re- 
maineth incontestable that Socrates did thus 
speak — ^yet that it was his full persuasion, that 
death was more eligible for him than life at 
such a season, they have by no means so clearly 
manifested ; whereby the loftiness of his style, 
and the boldness of his speech, may wear at 
least the appearance of being imprudent and 
unbecoming. 

But Hermogenes, the son of Hipponicus, 
was his intimate friend ; and from him it is wc 
have heard those things of Socrates, as suf- 
ficiently prove the sublimity of his language 
was only conformable to the sentiments of his 
mind. For, having observed him, as he tells 
us, choosing rather to discourse on any other 
ubject than the business of his trial ; he asked 
him, “ If it’was not necessarj* to bo preparing 
for his defence ?” And “ llliat !” said he, 
“my Ilcrmogencs, suppose j-ou I have not 
spent my whole life in preparing for this very 
thing?” Hcnnogcncs desiring he would cx- 
jilain himself : “ I have,” said he, “ steadily 
persisted, throughout life, in a diligent endea- 
vour to do nothing which is unjust ; and this 


I take to be the best and most honourable 
preparation.” 

“ But see you not,” said Hermogenes, “ that 
ofttimes here in Athens, the judges, influenced 
by the foree of oratory, condemn those to death 
who no way deserve it; and, not less fre- 
quently, acquit the guilty, when softened into 
compassion by the moving complaints, or the 
insinuating eloquence of those who plead their 
cause before them ?” 

“ I know it,” replied Socrates ; “ and there- 
fore, twice have I attempted to take the matter 
of my defence under consideration : but the 
Genius ' always opposed me.” 


1 Various have boon tlie opinions concerning- tliis 
Genius, or Demon of Socr.ntcs ; and too many for the 
translator to enumerate. "What seems the most proba. 
ble and satisfactory is, that the Genius of Socrates, so 
differently S])okcn of, -n-as nothing more than an nn. 
common strength of judgment and justness of fliinh. 
ing; which, measxiring events by the rules of prudence, 
assisted by long experience and much observation, un- 
clouded and imbi.assed by any prejudices or passions, 
rendered Socrates capable of looking as it were info 
fnturitj', and foretelling what would be the Sucre's of 
those affairs about which he had been consulted by 
others, or was deliber.atingupon for liimself. And, in 
support of tliis opinion, they urge his cu'fom of send- 
ing his friends — Xenophon, for example— to consult the 
oracle when any thing too ob'airc for human reason 
to penetrate was proposed to him : to which might be 
added, ns no mean testimony, his oma practice on all 
such occasions. But from whence this notion arose, of 
his being tluis uncommonly assisted, is not easy to deter- 
mine. It might perhaps lie from nothing more, as some 
have imagined, than from his having casually said on 
some occasion, ••>fy Genius would not suffer me;” 
alluding to the notion whicli prev.ailed u Itli many, that 
every one hal a Genius to watch over and dire him. 
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Hetraogenes baving expressed some asto. 
"mshment at these words, Socrates proceeded 

“ Doth It then appear marvellous to yon, my 
Hermogenes, that God should think this the ' 
very best time for me to die ? Know you not, 
that hitherto I have yielded to no man that he 
bath lived more uprightly or even more plear* 
surably than myself, possessed, as I was, of 
that M ell-grounded self-approbation, anstng 
from the consciousness of having done my 
duty both to the gods and men my fnenda 
also bearing their testimony to the Integrity of 
my conversation ' But now, — if my life is 
prolonged, and 1 am spared even to old age,— 
viiiat can binder, my Hemiogenes, the inlinnu 
ties of old age from falling upon me? My 
Bight ft ill grow dun, my hearing, heavy, less 
capable of learning, as more liable to forget 
what I have already learned, and if, to aJl this, 

I become sensible of my decay, and bemoan 
myself on the account of it, bow can I «ay 
that I suU Jived pleasantly’ It may be too, ** 
continued Socrates, “that God, through hi* 
goodness, hath appointed for me, not only that 
my life should terminate at a time which seems 
the most seasonable , but the manner m which 
It mil be terminated shall also be the most 
eligible for, if my death is now resolved up. ' 
on, vt must needs be, that they who take 
charge of this matter will permit me to choose , 
the means supposed the most easy, free too' 
from those lingering circumstances which keep 
our friends in anxious suspense foe us, and fill 
the mind of the dying man with much pain 
and perturbation And when nothing olTcn- 
sive, nothing unbecoming, is left on the me 
tnory of those who ore present, but the mar 
Is dissolved while the body is yet sound, and 
the mind still capable of exerting itself bere- 
Nolently, who can say, my flemiogenes, fbot' 

BO to die 13 not roost desirable ? And vnth 
good reason," continued Socrates, “did the 
gods oppose thcinseUes at What time ftc took 
the affair of my escape under deliberation, and 
determined, that every means should be dili- 


AndaUhoeghnotWns wore nai at the fint rttW to- 
tenderer andmtoodb} It, than when wf»ay,"JIy(m<vl 
anRM forbade iDB s* or, (al J so and «o tn me | yrt,W»» 
vfrtfled by tbe eierit, it eame at length to be rosvfdered, 
I T * *>ip^stt}Uoa$ poopb*. a* •omethlng’ fopernatnral 
and, M u added much weight to hli rounwl and la. 1 
aimrtiotw, neither Sweratea nor hi* friends w ere In 
ha>te to dUerMlt euch an opliUonf not looUng op«o, 
themrelrrt ai ubUfred to It by any one dul j whal»oe»er ' 
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gently sought after to effect it, since, if emr 
designs bad been earned into execution, instead 
of tenninatmg my life m the manner 1 am 
now going, I had only gained the unharpy 
privilege of finding « put an end to by the tor- 
menu of some disease, or the lingering decays 
incident to old age, when nil things painful 
flow in upon us together, destitute of every 
joy which might serve to soften and ^ay 
them 

“ Yet think not, my Hermogenes, the de- 
Bue of death shall influence me beyond what is 
veasonable I inll not set out with asking it at 
their hands but if, w hen I speak my opinion 
of myself, and dedare what I think I have de- 
served both of gods and men, my judges are 
displeased, I will much sooner submit to it, 
than meanly entreat the continuance of my 
life, whereby I should only bnng upon myself 
many and far greater evils, than any I had 
taken such unbecoming pains to depneate " 

Jn this manner Socrates replied to Hermo- 
genes and others and his enemies having ae- 
cused him of “ net believing in the gods whom 
the oty held saned , but as designing to intro, 
duce other and new dcUie* , and, Iikeimc, of 
his having corrupted the youth " Ifcrmogenct 
farther told me, that Socrates, advonang to. 
wards the tribunal, thus spake s 
“ I chiefly marvel at, O ye judge * ! » 
this, whence Mehtus infcrreth that I e«tcem 
not those as gods whom the city hold tacred 
For that I eacnCce at the appointed festival*, 
on out common altars, was evident to all 
others, and might bare been to Jfcbtus.lad 
Mclitiu been *o minded P«iither jet doth it 
seem to he asserted iniJi greater reason, lltst 
my design w as to introduce new denies among 
U!^ J»cc»u*e 3 have often Kud, * That it b the 
voice of God which givclh me ngtiilimiions of 
wbatwroost expedient since they ihcmscfte*. 
who observe the chirping of lird*. or those 
ominous words tpoVen by men, ground ihcir 
conclusions on no other than voice*, for 
who among you doubteth whether thundfr 
Bcndcth forth a voire? or whether it Itc 
the very gTratt«l of all auguries ? The T/' 
thun pnestes* herself, doth not she likewiw, 
from the tnpod, declare, by a voice, the dirir* 
oraeles? And, truly, that God forelnowrth 
the future, and also ahoneJb it to whonweewr 
he pleaseth, I am no iray singular i* 
brltesing or asserting , since all mankind 
with me hrrrin , this difference only 
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tlint wlicrcns they pny It 1“; from nugurlrp, ' 
omens, symbols, niid diviners, whence they 
have their notices of the future; 1, on the 
contrary, impute nil those premonitions, where- 
with I nm favoured, to n genius ; nnd I think, 
that, in so doing, 1 have spoken not only more 
tnily, hut more piously, than they wlio nttri- 
hiite to birds the divine privilege of declaring 
things to come ; nnd that I lied not against 
God, I have this indisputable proof, that 
whereas I have often communicated to many 
of my friends the divine counsels, yet hath no 
man ever detected me of speaking falsely.” 

Ko sooner was this heard, hut a murmuring 
arose among his judges ; some disbelieving the 
truth of what he had said, while others envied 
liim for being, its they thought, more highly 
favoured of the gods than they. But Soemtes, 
still going on ; “ I\Inrk !" said he, " 1 pray ; 
nnd attend to what is yet more extraordinary, 
that such of you ns arc willing, may still the 
more disbelieve that I have been thus favoured 
of the deity : Cha'rcphon, inquiring of the 
oracle at Delphos concerning me, was answered 
by Apollo himself, in the jircsencc of many 
people, “ That he knew no man more free, 
more just, or more wise than 

On hearing thi«, the tumult among them 
visibly increased : hut Soemtes, still going on, 
— ” And yet Lycurgus, the Laccd:cmoninn 
lawgiver, had still greater things declared of 
him : ibr, on his entering into the temple, the 
deity thus accosted him : " I nm considering,” 
said he, " whether 1 shall call thee n god, or a 
man !" Now Apollo compared me not to a 
god. This, indeed he said, *' That I by far 
excelled man.” Howheit, credit not too hastily 
what ye have heard, though coming from an 
oracle ; hut let us thoroughly c.xamine those 
things which the deity .spake concerning me. 

“ Say, then, where have you ever known any 
one less enslaved to sensual appetite ; whom 
more free than the man who submits not to 
receive gjft, or reward, from the hands of any 
other? I'1'’hom can you deservedly esteem 
more just, than he who can so well accommo- 
date himself to what be hath already in his own 
possession, as not even to desire what helong- 
eth to another? Or how can he fail of being 
accounted wise, who, from the time he first 
began to comprehend what was spoken, never 


1 See tile learneil Mr Harris’s notes on these several 
particulars, infra, h. i. p. IS. 


censed to seek, nnd search out, to the verj’ best 
of his power, whatever was virtuous nnd good 
for man ? And, ns a proof that in so doing I 
have not laboured in vain, ye yourselves know, 
that many of our citizens, yea, nnd many fo- 
rcigncr.s also, who made virtue their pursuit, 
alwtiys preferred, ns their chief pleasure, the 
ronrersing with me. Whence was it, J pray 
you, that when every one knew my want of 
power to return any kind of pecuniar}’ favour, 
so many should he ambitious to bestow them 
on me? Why doth no man call me his debtor, 
yet many acknowledge they owe me much ? 
IHicn the city i« besieged, nnd every other 
person bemoaning his lo'S, why do / njipear 
as in no respect the poorer than while it re- 
mained in iis most pro«jicrous state? And 
what is the cause, that when others are under 
a necessity to procure their delicacies from 
abroad, at an exorbitant rate, I can indulge in 
pleasures far more e.xquisite, by recurring to 
the reflections in my own mind ? And now, 
O ye judges ! if, in whiitsocvcr I have declared 
of my.self, no one is able to confute me ns a 
f.ilse speaker, who will say I merit not appro- 
bation, and that not only from the gods, hut 
men ? 

“ Nevertheless, you, 0 IMclilus, have as- 
serted, that I, — diligently applying myself to 
the contemplation nnd pnicticc of whatever is 
virtuous — 'corrupt the ijouth — nnd, indeed, 
we well know what it is to corrupt them. But 
show us, if in your power, whom, of pious, I 
have made impious ; of modest, shameless ; of 
frugal, jirofusc ? Who, from temperate is be- 
come dnudeen ; from laborious, idle, or eflemi- 
nntc, by associating with me? Or, where is 
the man who hath been en.slaved, by my means, 
to any vicious pleasure whatsoever?” 

“Nay, verily!” said IMelitns; “but I know' 
of many whom thou hast persuaded to obey 
thee mtlier than their parents.” 

“ And with good reason,” replied Socrate.s, 
“when the point in question concerned educa- 
tion ; since no man but knows that I made 
this my chief study : nnd which of you, if sick, 
prefers not the advice of the physician to his 
parents? Even the whole body of the Athen- 
ian people, — w'hen collected in the public as- 
sembly, — do not they follow the opinion of 
him whom they thiidc the most able, though 
he be not of their kindred ? And in the choice 
of a general, do you not to your fathers, bro- 
thers, nay, even to yourselves, prefer the man 
3 T 
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wliom ye think the best skilled m military 
cipUne’" 

“Certainly,” returned Mehtua, *• neither 
can any one doubt of its being most expedient " 

“ How then could it escape being regarded 
even by you, Melitus, as a thing’ deserving the 
highest admiration, that while in every other 
instance the man who excels in any employ* 
ment IS supposed not only entitled to a com- 
Jmon regard, but receii’cs many, and those very 
distinguishing, marks of honour, ly on the 
contrary, am persecuted eien to death, because 
J am thought by many to have excelled in that 
employment which is the most noble, and 
which hath for its aim the greatest good to 
mankind , by* instructing our youth in the 
knowledge of their duty, and planting in the 
mmd each virtuous pnnciple ' ' 

Now, doubtless, there were many other 
things spoken at the trial, not only by Soentea, 
but his friends, who were most zealous to sup. 
port him , but I have not been careful to col* 
lect all that was spoken, yet think 1 bate done 
enough to show, and that most plainly, that 
the design of Socrates m speaking at this time, 
was no other than to exculpate himself from 
any thing that might have the least appearance 
of impiety towards the gods, or of inyusucc to* 
wards men For, with regard to death, he was 
no any solicitous to importune hts judges, as 
the custom tvas with others on the eontratj, he 
thought It the best time for him to die .Aiid, 
that he had thus determined with himself, was 
still the more evident after his condemnation 
for, when he was ordered to fix his oim penM 
ty, • he refused to do it, neither would he suffer 
.. any other to do iC for liim , saying, that to fix 
a penalty implied a confession of guilt. And, 
afteni-ards^ when Us friends would baic with- 
drawn him prirately, he would not consent; 
hut asked them with a smile, “ If they knew of 


I In all cues where the laws had fl»ed the penalty, 
cne tingle verllet w»i thought tuQlrlrnt, hut where 
the l«w» were »ltenl « teenod ws» neceasary, to declare 
the punUhment Ibe offender had iDCntred. Before thl* 
reeoiid Kntreee was pronounced the judges were er 
deted to »«fu* Ihs rrtn e, u t^ero calls It , end the Sf 
(i-uder hlmielt was aiVed, What penalty he thought doe 
tolls and the merits of Die nt«e helog aftrrwards de. 
hated, the raloatlon was admitted, or rejected, ss the 
jaigea raw reasoD t hat S>cralet Incensed them lo mod) 
wtHths answer be made them, that they proceeded, 
vrlthout any delay, to pass the second, or decretory sen. 
tence again’i him, and he was itame^bly coadroiBed 
10 suffer dfslh.— reft dal/y 


" SOCRATES. 

ony place bejond the borders of Atuca where 
ileath could not approach him 

The trial being ended, Somte*!, as it Is re- 
iated, spake to bn judges in the follomng 
manner 

** It IS necessary, Oyejudges' that nil they 
who instructed the witnesses to bear, fay per- 
jury, false testimony against me, as well as all 
those who too readily obeyed tbeir instruction*, 
should be conscious to themselves of much im- 
piety and injustice but that I, in any wise, 
should be more (roubfed and cast down than 
before my condemnation, I See not, since I 
stand here imconvicted of any of the enme 
whereof I was accused for no one hath proved 
against me that I sacridced to any new deity , 
or by oath appealed to, or even made mention 
of fio names of, any other than Japttar, Jano 
and the r«t of the deities, which, together wilb 
these, our city bolds sacred neither have they 
once shown what were the means I made use 
of to corrupt the youth, at the very time that I 
was inunng them to a life of patience and fru- 
gality As for those enmes (o which our Iai»e 
have tonered death as the only proper punish, 
ment,— sacrilege, man stealing,* undermining 
of walls, or betraying of the city,— my eneiaiei 
do not even say that any of these things were 
ewronce practised by me ^^henton I the 
rather man el that ye have now judged me 
worthy to die, 

“ But tt IS not for me to he troubled on that 
account for, if 1 die unjustly, the shame mutr 
be them n bo put me unjustly to death , since, 
if iijusticc IS shameful, to hlenite crcryect 
of It , but no disgrace can it bring on me, that 
others have not seen that I wxs innoctnr. 
Felomcdo likewise alTurds me this farther 
consofation for filing, fifee me, condemned 
! undeservedly, he furnishes, to this very dsy, 
more noble subjects for praise, than the msn 
who had iniiuitousiy caused his destnictlen. * 


t R wm th* prsette^ of many (o lifii tUrr*. at if**' 
men* efallitna [o orirr f» wU f r t»hkh »»» 

moCerapitKlkt Mhrtit —P'-t't'' 

■ 3 tVhtn Ihe OrfvJtn Unjr* mtrr to f’ttn iha $ rf ** 
Tror. llyMe* lo lare klnu^lf from folnf. «ueir?fclt»< 
maUnnsi whtch Tolavir^rt *u oerf-rnl «W 

ihooU Uy Lljwett son in tl* formw 
father or» ptoughhi| wiih to ov »At *« • * ‘sJ 
Mit. Ulj«»e» Imiued Metf ItarH ‘*1' 
eMWfhywhh-hhebg^lwnvrW ho wM owrrlW 

gotvthewar*. for thU •mlf-rolhornrewe, Itj^ 

hated IVoAede*, *aJ trtJuUj r. etrif td fc * deiti. 
liTn.h tr 
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And I am persuaded that J also shall have the 
attestation of the time to come, as well as of 
that which is past already, that I never wrong- 
ed any man, or made him more depraved; 
but, contrariwise, have -steadily endeavoured, 
throughout life, to benefit those who conversed 
with me; teaching them, to the very utmost 
of my power, and that without reward, what- 
ever could make them wise and happy.” 

Saying this, he departed ; the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, his gesture, and whole de- 
portment, bearing testimony to the truth of 
what he had just declared. And seeing some 
of those who accompanied him weeping, he 
asked what it meant. And why they were now 
afflicted. “ For, knew ye not,” said he, “ long 
ago, even by that whereof I was produced, 
that I was born mortal ? If, indeed, I had been 
taken away when the things which are most 
desirable flowed in upon me abundantly, with 
good reason it might have been lamented, and 
by myself, as well as others ; but if I am only 
to be removed when difficulties of every kind 
are ready to break in upon me, we ought rather 
to rejoice, as though my affairs went on the 
most prosperously.” 

Apollodorus being present, — one who loved 
Socrates extremely, though otherwise a weak 
man, — ^he said to him, “ But it grieveth me, 
ray Socrates ! to have you die so unjustly !” 
Socrates, with much tenderness, laying his 
hand upon his head, answered, smiling, And 
^vhat, my much-loved Apollodorus ! wouldst 
thou rather they had condemned me justly?” 

It is likewise related, that on seeing Anytus 
pass by, “ There goes a man,” said he, “ not a 
little vain-glorious, on supposing he shall have 
achieved something great and noble, in putting 
me to death, because I once said, ‘ that since 
he himself had been dignified with some of the 
chief offices in the city, it was wrong in him to 
breed up his son to the trade of a tanner.’ But 
he must be a fool,” continued Socrates, “ who 
seeth not that he who at all times performs 
things useful and excellent, is alone the hero. 
And, truly,” added Socrates, “ as Homer 
makes some, who were near the time of their 
dissolution, look forward into futurity ; I, like- 
wise, have a mind to speak somewhat oracu- 
lously. Now it happened I was once, for a 
short time, with this same son of Anytus ; and 
plainly perceiving he neither wanted talents 


nor activity, therefore I said, it was not fitting 
that the young man should continue in such a 
station ; but continuing, as he still doth, desti- 
tute at the same time of any virtuous instruc- 
tor, to guide and restrain him within the 
bounds of duty, he must soon fall a prey to 
some evil inclination, that will hurry him head- 
long into vice and ruin.” 

And, in thus speaking, Socrates prophesied 
not untruly ; for the young man delighted so 
much in wine, that he ceased not drinking, 
whether night or day ; whereby he became per- 
fectly useless to his country, to his friends, and 
even to himself. The memory of Anytus was 
likewise held in the highest detestation ; * and 
that not only on the account of his other 
crimes, but for the scandalous manner in which 
he had educated his son. 

Now, it cannot be doubted but Socrates, by 
speaking thus highly of himself, incurred the 
more envy, and made his judges still the more 
eager to condemn him ; yet I think, indeed, 
he only obtained that late which the gods de- 
cree to those they most love ; — a discharge 
from life, when life is become a burthen ; and 
that by a means, of all others, the most easy. 
Yet here, as well as on every other occasion, 
Socrates demonstrated the firmness of his soul. 
For, although he was fully persuaded that to 
die would be the best for him, yet did he not 
discover any anxious solicitude, any womanish 
longings for the hour of his dissolution ; but 
waited its approach with the same steady tran- 
quillity, and unaflkcted complacency, with which 
he afterwards went out of life. And, truly, 
when I consider the wisdom and greatness of 
soul, so essential to this man, I find it not more 
out of my power to forget him, than to remem- 
ber and not praise him. And if, among those 
who are most studious to excel in virtue, there 
be any who hath found a person to converse 
with, more proper than Socrates for promoting 
his design,— verily, we may well pronounce 
him the most fortunate of all mankind. 


4 The Athenians soon became sensible of the mis. 
chief they had done in putting Socrates to death ; and so 
hated the nnthors of it, that they would not suffer any 
of them to light fire at their hearths : they would not 
answer them a question : they would not bathe with 
them : and if they were seen to touch ever so large a 
vessel of water, they threw it away as impure : till, at 
last, these men, unable to bear this usage any longer, 
hanged themselves. — JP/a, in P/iad. 
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I. I iiAVP often wontlcrcd l)y wlmt nrgnmcnts 
the licensers of Soemtes could persuade the 
Atlicuinns that he had behaved in such a inaii- 
ner towards the republic ns to deserve death ; 
for the nccusalion preferred against him was to 
this cilect : 

“ Socrates is criminal ; inasmuch ns he nc- 
knowlcdgcth not the gods whom the republic 
holds sacred, but introduceth other and new 
deities. — He is likewise criminal, because be 
corrupteth the youth." 

Now, as to the first of these, that he ac- 
knowledged not the gods whom the republic 
held sacred, — what proof could they bring of 
this, since it was manifest that he often sacri- 
ficed both at home and on the common altars? 
Neither wis it in secret that he made use of 
divination ; it being a thing well known among 
the people, that Socrates should declare liis 
genius gave him frequent intimations of the 
future ; whence, principally, as it seems to 
me, his accusers imputed to him the crime of 
introducing new deities. But, surely, .herein 
Socrates introduces nothing newer, or more 
strange,’ than any other, who, placing confi- 
dence in divination, make use of auguries,* and 


1 Tile sense of this passage, together with the notes 
which here follow upon the several particulars contained 
in it, were obligingly given me by one not more known 
for his learning, than esteemed for his candour and he. 
nbvolence, — Mr Harris of Salisbury, 

2 Auguries. In Greek O'lmei, which originally 
signifying birds, was, by metaphor, taken to signify that 
discovery of futurity to which birds were supposed iii- 
Btrumenlal. 


omens,’ and symbols,^ and sacrifices,’ For 
these men suppose not that the birds or per- 
sons they meet unc.vpcctcdly, know what is 
good for them : but that the gods by their 
means, give certain intimations of the future, 
to those who njiply themselves to divination. 


3 Omen.s, In Greek 'I’f.ucci, voices; citlicr declara- 
lions of the .gnili, by express words of tlioir own, heard 
in temples, groves, and other places ; or incidental ex- 
pre.'sions dropt by human beings, who, without intend- 
ing it themselves, were supposed to bo made channels 
of divine communications, 'rims, when raulus iEmilius 
was just returned from the senate, when the conduct of 
the war with the Macedonian king Perses had been de- 
creed to his care, he found his little daughter Tertia iu 
tears. On his tenderly kissing lier, and demanding the 
cause; “My de.ar father," says she, “poor Persia is 
dead." Persia (according to the Latin idiom for Perses) 
was the name of her lap-dog. The father, eagerly em. 
bracing her, cries out, “ Accipio omen, mca filia.” — My 
child, I seize the omen. iCmilius soon after went, and 
Perses was conquered. Cic. do Divinnt lib. i. cap. 46. 
According to this Idea of the word omen, the old ety- 
mologists very properly inform us, that it was origi- 
nally written “ oremen quod fit ex ore,” as being a me- 
thod of divination which proceeds from the mouth. 

4i Symbols. In Greek or signs, 

symbols, or external types, by which something else 
more Intent was signified ; on the explanation of which 
depended the skill of the diviner. Thus, from Cicero, 
in the same tract above quoted, we learn, that when 
king Midas was a child, the ants, as ho was sleeping, 
filled his mouth with grains of com ; and that when 
Plato was Bleeping in his cradle, the bees came and 
seated themselves on his lips. Tiiese symbols were ex- 
plained to foretell the future riches of the first, and the 
future eloquence of the latter. — Cic. de Div. lib. i. can 
36. ' 

5 Sacrifices. In Greek Qveria;. The inspection of 
the entrails of victims, and the divination thence do- 
duced, are too well known to need explanation. 
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And the same also was his opinion, 00I7 with 1 whether architecture, raechanJcs, egriniltnre, 
this difierence, that whde the greatest part jsupenntendmg the labourer, managiog the 
say they are persuaded, by the flights of buds, j finances, or practising the art of war, jet eren 
or some accidental occurrence, Socrates, on | here, the gods, he would say, thought proper to 
the contrary, so asserted concerning these nau j reserve to themselves, m all these things, the 
ters, as he knew them from an internal consei* I knowledge of that part of them which was of the 
ousness , declaring it was his genius from whom I most importance, since be, who was the most 
he received his information And, in conse- (careful to cultivate his field, could not kcow, 
quence of these significations, (communicated, I of 8 certainty, who should reap the fruit of it 
as he said, by his genius) Socrates would fro. I He who built his house the most elegantly, was 
quently forew'arn his friends what might be | not sure who should inhabit it. fie vvl 0 w as 
well for them to do, and what to forbear, and (the best skilled m the art of war, roiild not 
such as were guided fay bis advice found their Isay, whether it would be for his interest to 


advantage in so doing, while those who ne* 
glected It had no small cause for repentence 

Now, who js there that will not readily £ 
knowledge, that Socrates could have no desire 
to appear to his Ccieuds eithet « «i enthusiast 
or arrogant boaster ’ which, however, would 
have been unavoidable, had he openly asserted 
that notices of the future had been given him 
by the Deity , while a failure in the event made 
the falsehood of the assertion notorious to all 
Wherefore, it is manifest Socrates foretold 
nothing but what he firmly believed would, 
hereafter, he fulfilled —But where could be 
place this full confidence, exclusive of a deity , 
and how could one, who thus confided, be said 
to acknowledge no gods? 

Farther —although Socrates always advised 
to perform the necessary aflairs 
01 »i!c m ibe best manner they vvere able, jet, 
with regard to every thing, the event whereof 
was doubtful, be constantly sent them to con- 
sult the oracle, whether it ought or ought not 
to be undertaken Helikewice asserted, that 
the science of divination was necessary for all 
such as would govern successfully either oties 
or private families for, although he thought 
every one might choose hia own way of life, 
and afterwards, by his industry, excel therein , 


} A*«n!n9Uae«of tbii, it iiviiJ, that after sheds, 
feat of the Athenian', st the tpattle of Del ura he teU 
Atclhla-lei, and tho'e w ho were with Mn , ** that be had 
jast received int matioDi from hit geoloi, that they 
abnald not take the same rntd the greate't j<att of their 
broken forces had taken, but tarn tatoinmc other " *■ 
which means those who p* d regvrd to hla •dmotUtloca 
escaped wh le the rest, being oreritVeab]' a party r< 
the enemy*! I orse, were either lilted on the spotor 
u ade prisoners. Neither doth tl l», or any of the Ik* 
>1 stances, oppose the oplolon of those vri o say Sneratea 
ten us was n thing more than found judgmenl or tea. 
son, free from all thewarplngs anl mists nf passioa, 
improted by eaperleuce and a caref I olServathiQ et 
nature and things. Cvnellus Nepea called prudeneaa 


kind of dlelnaitun. 


command the armyi neither he who was the 
most &hle to direct in the administration, whe. 
thcr for his to preside over the city The man 
who married a fair wife, in hopes of happiness, 
might procure for hunself a source of much 
Eorrort , and fac who formed the most powerful 
alliances, might come in time, by tbetr means, 
to be expelled his country. Socrates therefore, 
esteemed all those as no other than madmen, 
who, excluding the Deity, refened the auccess 
of their designs to nothing higher than human 
prudence He hkevviso thought those not 
much belter who had recourse to divination on 
every occasion, as if a man was to consult the 
oracle whether he should give the reins of his 
ebanot into the hands of one ignorant or well 
versed xn the art of driving, or place at the 
helm of bw 8h*P n skilful or unskilful pitot 
He also thought It a kind of impictj to Impor- 
tunc the gods with our inquiries concerning 
things of which vv c may pun the knowledge by 
nomhcT, weight, or inev'ure , it facing, as it 
seemed to him, incumbent on man to mike 
himself acquainted with whatever the gods had 
{laced within bii power ns for such things as 
vvere bejond his comprehension, for these le 
ought always to apply to the oracle , the 
being ever ready to communicate Lno« ledge to 
those whose care had been to render them pro- 


pitious. 

Soerttes was almost continiially in 
Bight. The first hours of the iromm? ’rf" 
usually spent m the places set aprt for walk 
ing or the puhhc exerri»ca , and (ram iherro 
he went to the forum, at the time JtJ 
people were accustomed to asseml'e 
mnamderof the day was 

teen the gTcatc»t concourse of the 
, and for the most part, be *0 diwptr" 
that #11 who were willing fn>«hl 

he said yet no one ever ^ 
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tes cither speaking or practising any thing im- 
pious or profane ; neither did he amuse himself, 
like others, with making curious researches 
into the works of Nature ; and finding out how 
this, M'hich sophists call the world, had its hc- 
ginning, or what those powerful springs which 
inlluence celestial bodies. On the contrary, 
he demonstrated the folly of those who hiisied 
themselves much in such fruitless disquisitions ; 
asking, whether they thought they were already 
Eufiicicntly instructed in human aflairs, that 
they undertook only to meditate on divine? 
Or, if passing over the first, and confining their 
inquiries altogether to the latter, they n])poared, 
even to themselves, to act wiscl}’, and ns be. 
came men. He marvelled they should not 
perceive, it was not for man to investigate 
such matters ; for those among them who ar- 
rogated the most to themselves, because they 
could with the greatest facility talk on these 
subjects, never agreed in the same opinion ; but 
like madmen, some of whom tremble when no 
danger is near, while others fear no harm at 
the approach of things hurtful : so these philo- 
sophers ; some of them asserting there was no 
shame in sajdng or doing any thing before the 
people ; others sending their disciples into soli- 
tude, ns if nothing innocent could be performed 
by us in public : some regarding neither tem- 
ples nor altars, nor reverencing any thing what- 
soever as divine ; while others thought nothing 
could be found too sale for an object of their 
adoration. Even among those ndio laboriously 
employed themselves in studjdng the universe, 
and the nature of all things, some imagined the 
whole of being to be simply one only ; otliers, 
that beings are in number infinite : some, that 
all things are eternally moving; others, that 
nothing can be moved at all : some, that all 
things are generated and destroyed; others, 
that there can never be any generation or des- 
truction of any thing.® 

2 TWs passage, wth the following note upon it, to. 
pether with note 3, were given to the translator by 
Mr Harris. 

In this passage Socrates has reference to the specula- 
tions, partly physical, partly metaphysical, of the philo. 
Eophers who lived before him, and whose writings now 
are either wholly lost, or only preserved in fragments 
by Aristotle, Cicero, Simplicius, &c. The names of 
these ancient sages were Melissus, Parmenides, Anax- 
agoras, Heraclitus, Democritus, &c. It would be super- 
fluous in this place to say any thing concerning their 
opinions, tlie diversity among tliem is sufficiently set 
forth by our author, and it is on tliis diversity rests the 
force of liis argument. 


He would ask, conccniing those busy in- 
quirers into the nature of such things ns are 
only to he jirodticed by a diniic power, whether 
ns those artists who have been instructed in 
some art, believe they are able to practise it at 
pleasure, so the)', having found out the imme- 
diate cause, believe they shall be able, for their 
own benefit, or that of others, to produce 
winds and rain, the vicissitudes of time, or tlie 
change of seasons? Or if indeed altogether 
destitute of this hope, they could content 
themselves with such fruitless knowledge? 

Jn this inntmcr would he reason concerning 
those people who gave themselves up to such 
useless .speculations. As for himself, man, and 
what related to man, were the only subjects on 
which he chose to employ himself. To this 
purpose, all his inquiries and conversation 
turned upon what was pious, what impious ; 
what Iionournble, what base ; wlmt just, what 
unjust ; what wisdom, what folly ; what cour- 
age, what cowardice ; what a state or political 
community, what the character of a statesman 
or politician ; what a government of men,® 
what the character of one equal to such 
government. It was on these, and other mat- 
ters of the same kind, that he used to dissert ; 
in which .subjects, those who were knowing he 
used to esteem men of honour and goodness ; 
and those who were ignorant, to be no better 
than the basest of slaves.^ 

That the judges of Socrates .should err con- 
cerning him, in points wherein his opinion 
might not he apparently manifest, I marvel not ; 
but that such things as had been spoken plainly, 
and acted openly, should have no weight with 
them, is indeed wonderful ; for, being of the 
senate, and having taken, ns was customary, the 
senatorial oath, by which he bound himself to 
act in all things conformable to the laws, 
and arriving in his turn to be president of 
the assembly of the people,® he boldly refused to 


3 Ho speaks here of the government of men in con- 
tradistinction to tiint of brutes, a.s practised over sheep 
by shepherds, over cattle by herdsmen, over liorses by 
liorsemeii. Tlie brutes are all considered as irrational, 
but man ns rational. See tills matter finely illustrated 
by Xenophon, in the beginning of liis Cyropmdia. 

4 Epictetus confines tlio study and inquiries of men to 
yet narrower bounds ; for he says,—" As the subject, 
matter of a carpenter, is wood ; of a statuary, brass ; so 
of tlie art of living, tlie subject-matter is, each person’s 
own life.”— But the more enlarged scheme of Socrates 
seems more amiable, as more just 

5 Epislate, 

3 U 
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pve his suffrage to the iniquitous sentence which 
condemned the nine captains,* two whom 
were Erasmides and Thtasellus, to an unjast 
death , being neither intimidated with the me- 
naces of the great, not the fury of the people, 
but steadily preferring the sanctity of an oath 
to the safety of his person , for he was per 
suaded the gods watched over the actions and 
the affairs of men in a way altogether different 
to what the vulgar imagined, for while these 
limited their knowledge to some particulars 
only, Socrates, on the contrary, extended it to 
all, firmly persuaded, that every word, every 
action, nay, even our most retired deliberations, 
w ere open to their view , * that they wtre every I 
where present, and communicated to mankind I 
all such knowledge as related to the conduct of | 
human }/te ahorefore, 1 gecstif nonder the] 
Athenians could ever suffer themselves to be j 
persuaded that Socratea retained sentiments 
injurious to the Deity ' He in whom nothing 
was ever observed unbecoming that reverence 
eo justly due to the gods , hut, on the contrary, 

80 behaved towards them, both in regard to bu 
words and his actions, that whoever shall here- 
after demean himself in such a manner, must 
bo in fact, and ought also to be esteemed, a 
man of the truest and most exemplary piety 
II Dut It IS stiU matter of more wonder to 
me, that any one could be prevailed on to be- 
lieve that Socrates was a corrupter of youth* 
Socrates, the most sober and the most chaste 
of all mankind ! supporting with equal cheer- 
fulness the extreme, whether of beat or cold I * 
who shrunk at no hardships, declined no Is- 1 


1 The crime illcgcd afuliut llie»e men wv, thrfr net 
having taken care to pay the last rite* to the dcaU after 
a eevCght with the Lacctlarmocdans, though they eouM 
plead Jn psmse for the not doing It, the being pre 
Tented by n violent storm Socrates, notwithstanding 
Theransenre, one of hit fotlowc-s and friends, had pre 
ferred the accusation, opposed (i strongly | and when 
called npon to put the Judgment In writing, m bis 
office reijuircdl'lm.he told them at flr»t he was nnae 
ijnalnled with the Uw terms j and at last abaolutcly re. 
fused to do it. 

g " tVhen you have shat yotrr door,“salth TpMfias, 
“and darkened your room, rrmeniber never to say 
you are alone for Cod U w ithin, and your gcnlos t> 
within, and what need they of light to see what you 
are doing! —Cartrr’t Fpie 

3 It was hli nuium never to drink on Ms rrt ini 
from hli exercises, till after having poured abroad tha 
Srs( bucket cf water, thongh ready to die with thbvt 
and heat j and this, as he aaJd, to exercise hU patlenee, 
and acruitnra hli sensual appeUire the tetter to obey 
bis reason 


boiir, and knew «o perfectly how to moderate 
his desires, as to make the little he possessed 
altogether suflicient for him' Could such a 
one be an encourager of impiety, injustice, 
luxury, intemperance effeminacy’ But, so 
far from any such thing, that on the contrary 
I he reclaimed many from these vices, by kind- 
ling In their minds a love of virtue, encourag- 
loff them to think, that by a steadfast perse 
verance they might make tbemsehes esteemed 
by becoming virtuous men and although he 

( never undertook to be a teacher of others, jet, 
as he practised the virtues be sought to recom- 
mend, those who conversed with him were 
animated with the hopes of becoming one day 
, from the infiuence of his example Jiot 
that Socrates ever omitted a due concern for 
biahodf, nerCherdfli he commend (hose who 
did he would even frequently blame the peo- 
ple whose custom it was to eat to excess, and 
afterwards use immoderate exercise, saying, 
(bat men should only eat (ill nature was satis- 
fied, and then apply themselves to some mode- 
fate exercise, which would not only keep the 
body in health, but set the mind at liberty 
for the more proper discharge of its peculiar 
duties 

In hu spparcl nothing wu either delieate or 
ostentatious , and the same might be said with 
respect to his whole manner of living yet no 
(non ever became swiaous from having con- 
versed with Socrates on the contrary, many 
were reclaimed from this infamous sice by his 
example, ns they had been already from many • 
others, while they observed him not only to 
forbear the taking any reward of those who 
soughthis comersaUon, but heard him earnestly 
contend it was necessary to do so, for any one 
who dcsurd to avoid slavery for such, he 
would lay, as submit to receive a pcctmtsry 
return for the instructions they bestow, are no 
longer at liberty to give, or withhold their i 
but, like so many slaves, are at the will of 
those from whom they are content to receive 
wages therefore he much admired, that the 
man who professed himself a teacher of tlrroe. 
should debase himself so far j unless he e itw 
imdcniood not, that to pain a virtuous friend 
was the greatest of all aeqmsiuons j cr at Ir»*t 
feared, that such as had been made wire and 
ntiuous by his Initniftionv. m j*t bt 
wanting In graliiud* to their grrt'rit 
factor 

But, far from any such absurdity, 
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witliont setting liimsclf up for .nn instructor, 
lind full confidence, that all who attended to 
his discourses, and embraced his doctrines, 
would never fail in point of friendship, either 
to him or to each other; — How then could a 
man like this, be a corrupter of youth ■, mdess, 
haply, the study' of virtue should be the way to 
corrupt the morals, and incline mankind to be- 
come more dissolute ? 

But, any his accusers, “ Socrates makes 
those who converse with him contemners of 
the laws ; calling it madness to leave to chance 
the election of our magistrates ; while no one 
would be willing to take a pilot, an architect, 
or even a teacher of music, on the same terms ; 
though mistakes in such things would he far 
less fatal than errors in the administration." 
With these, and the like discourses, he brought 
(as was said) the youth by degrees to ridicule 
and contemn the established form of govern- 
ment ; and made them thereby the more head- 
strong and audacious. 

Now, it scemeth to me, that whoever applies 
himself to the study of wisdom, in hopes of 
becoming one day capable of directing his fcl. 
low-citizens, will not indulge, hut rather take 
pains to subdue whatever ho finds in his tem- 
per of turbulent and impetuous ; knowing that 
enmity and danger are the attendants on force; 
while the path of persuasion is all security and 
good-will ; for they who are compelled hate 
whoever compels them, supposing they’ have 
been injured; whereas we conciliate the affec- 
tion of those wo gain by persuasion; while 
they consider it as a kindness to be applied to 
in such a manner. Therefore it is only for 
those to employ force who possess strength 
wthout judgment; but the well-ad^sed will 
have recourse to other means. Besides, he 
who pretends to carry his point by force, hath 
need of many associates; but the man who 
- can persuade, linows that he is of himself suf- 
ficient for the purpose : neither can such a one 
be supposed forward to shed blood ; for, who 
is there would choose to destroy a fellow-citi- 
zen, rather than make a friend of him, by mild- 
ness and persuasion ? 

“ But,” adds his accuser, “ Critias and Alci- 
biades were two of his intimate friends; and 
these were not only the most profligate of 
mankind, but involved their country in the 
greatest misfortunes ; for, as among the thirty 
none was ever found so cruel and rapacious as 
Ciitias ; so, during the democracy, none was 
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so audacious, so dissolute, or so insolent, as 
Alcibiadcs.” 

Now I shall not take upon me to e.vculpatc 
cither of these men ; but shall only relate at 
what time, and, as I think, to what end, they 
became the followers of Socrates. 

Critins and Alcibiadcs were, of all the Athe- 
nians, by nature the most ambitious^ aiming, 
at what price soever, to set themselves at the 
head of the commonwealth, and thereby exalt 
their names beyond that of any other : they 
saw that Socrates lived well satisfied with his 
own scanty possessions ; that he could restrain 
every' passion within its proper bounds, and 
lead the minds of his hearers, by the power of 
his reasoning, to what purymsc he most desired. 
Understanding this, and being such men ns we 
have already described them, will any’ one say 
it was the temperance of Socrates, or his way 
of life, they were in love with ; and not rather, 
that by hearing his discourses, and obsen’ing 
his actions, they might the better know how to 
manage their nflairs, and harangue the people? 

And, truly, I am thoroughly persuaded, that 
if the gods had given to these men the choice 
of passing their whole lives after the manner 
of Socrates, or dying the next moment, the last 
would have been preferred, as by much the 
most eligible. And their own behaviour bears 
sufficient testimony to the truth of this asser- 
tion ; for, no sooner did they imagine they 
surpassed in knowledge the rest of their con- 
temporaries, who, together with themselves, 
had attended on Socrates, but they left him, 
to plunge into business and the affairs of the 
administration ; the only end they could pro- 
pose in desiring to associate with him. 

But, perhaps, it may be objected, that So- 
crates ought not to have discoursed with his 
followers on the aflhirs of government, till he 
had first instrueted them how to hehave with 
temperance and discretion. Far am I from 
saying otherwise, and shall only observ'e, that 
it is commonly the practice with those who are 
teachers of others, to perform in the presence 
jjf their pupils the things they Vvould recom- 
mend ; to the end, that while they enforced 
them on their minds, by the strength of their 
reasonings, they might set forth, by their ex- 
ample, the manner in which they are done. 

Now, with respect to either of these methods^ 
of instruction, I know not of any who went be- 
yond Socrates; his whole life serving as an ex- 
ample of the most unblemished integrity ; at the 
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*Rme time that he e>er reasoned with a peca. 
liar force and energy, on virtue and those sc- 
leral duties which are becoming us as men 
And it IS certain, that even Cntias and Alci- 
biades themselves behaved soberly and wisely 
all the time they conversed nith lam , not that 
they feared punishment, but as supposing a 
regular conduct would best serve tbe end th^ 
had in view I 

Nevertheless, 1 know there are many who I 
>'alue themselves on the account oi their philo* 
Sophy, who allow not that a virtuous man 
can ever be any other than virtuous, but that 
he nho IS once temperate, modest, just, must 
alivays remain so, because the habits of these 
virtues being deeply imprinted, cannot after- 
wards be erased out of the minds of men 
But I hold not this opinion , for, as the body 
from disuse may come m tune to be deprived 
of aU Its pouerB, so the mental ficulties may 
lose all their energy, through n iieglect of their 
being exerted duly, and the man no longer able 
to act, or not act in tbe manner that best be- 1 
tomes him Therefore fathers, although other- I 
wise well assured of the good disposition of 
tbeir children, forget not to warn them against 
the company of ill men , knowing, that as to 
converse with the good must exercise and im. 
prove every virtue, so to associate with tbe 
bad must pros e no less pemiuous and baneful 
And to this purpose also the poet ' 

Although aoeonsdous > fthe piquing ditrir, 

Uli? tsinJ still beodf lyfasre fncnd^Ip points llu* 
liCt TirtttO thru thy ptrtiirr t boioin irtnn, 

L«mI Tice ihuuU lead thy soften d soul aitrsy ' 

And that other 

“ In llto same mind, now good, now bad, ]><'<‘Ta I 
And With tfiesc rfo f agree , tor as we may 
observe people who have Inrnt verses soon 
forget them, if not frcgiicntly repealed, so will 
It prove with regard to the precepts of philo- 
sophy , they slip out of the memory, and along 
nilh them we lose tbe very ideas which kin- 
dled and nourished m our souls the love of sir- 
tuo, wbu.li ideas once gone, no wonder if tbe 
practice of it ceases toon after. I have ob- 
served farther, that such men as arc burrird 


I 7'bru-,rnl< —The eharsrter »f Ihla poet Is, "Ifraf be 
retcoed poewp front trlflinar and owlet* auljert/. W 
emplujri' In ihe terelcyior virtue Md goodie,*' 
\Ta*trf>*Aln the 3Xli Oyn pled. 

nai elejant Iran.Utloo wa fltrti uw bj a kuid 

friend. 


away with an inordinate love, whether of w "e 
or women, become less capable cf utteuding 
to what will be^for their advantage, or refrain- 
ing from what is to their harm , so that it 
hath often happened, that many, who before 
were retnarkahie for their economy, no sooner 
became slaves to one or other of these passion*, 
but all things went to nun , and having sguan 
dered aivay their substance, were coinpelfed, 
through want, to submit to such offices os they 
themselies had once thought shameful, IIoiv 
then shall we say, that he who is once tempe- 
rate cannot become intemperate * or that he 
who acta uprightly at one time, cannot at an- 
other act the very contrary? For myself, I 
am persuaded that no one virtue can subsist 
that is not diligently and duly exercised, and 
temperance more especially, because our sen- 
sual desires, being seated wiih our mmds in 
the same body, ore continually soliciting us to 
arompluncc with those appetites nature bath 
implanted, though at (be expense of virtue 
[ and all things virtuous, wherefore 1 can well 
imagine that even Atcibisdcs and Cntias could 
restrain their Yicious inclinations while they ae> 
compviued with Socrates and bad tbe assutanee 
of bis example but being at a distance from 
lutn, Cntias retiring into Thessaly, there very 
soon completed his ruin, by choosing to asso- 
ciate with bbcrimes rather than with luch as 
were men of sobriety and integrity! while 
Alcibiades, seeing hireirlf sought after by 
women of the highest nnh, on account of his 
beauty , and at tbe sante time much flattered by 
many who were then m power, bccausi of the 
credit he Lad gamed, not only In Athens, but 
witb such as were in alliance with her, in a 
word, perceiving how much he was the fa- 
^TmmWvrf’file pwpil'v am/ piSim/, rcffiniT; 
above the rrach of a competitor, neglected 
that care of himself which alone rouW secure 
bun : like the athletic, who vriil not be at the 
trouble to continue his exercises, on seeing no 
one near able to dispute the | rue with him. 
Therefore, m auch an extraordinary coricvr. 
rcncc of eircumstances as befell the»c men. 
puQed up VTitb the nolnbty of their lirth, 
elated with llieir riches, and mt’smed v»{ B 
their |*ower, if we consider ibc comfany 
fell Into, together with their mmy U'lB-irrf 
upporttinuiex for not and inttmpcrsnre, rs-*’ i' 
stem vsondiffu), »ej>araie*l as they were fr''^ 
Socrates, and thiT for *o hw’g • l"’’c tw, if ^ 
length lh« y Ucarre al'i-grtlcr Jrfrnrrfr, *rJ 
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ro5e to tliiit height of pride nncl insolence to 
which we have been witnesses ? 

But the crimes of these men arc, it seems, 
in the opinion of his accuser, to be charged 
upon Socrates ; yet allows he no praise for 
keeping them within the bounds of their duty 
in that part of life which is generally found the 
most intemperate and untractable ; neverthe- 
less, on all other occasions, men judge not in 
this manner. For what teacher of music, or 
any other art or science, was ever known to 
incur censure, because the scholar, whom he 
had well instructed, forgot all he had been 
taught, when placed under the care of some 
other master? Or what father would con- 
demn those companions of his son with whom 
the first years of his life had been spent inno- 
cently, because afterwards he had been drawn 
aside into riot and debauchery by associating 
himself with very dificrent people ? Will he 
not rather bestow' the greater praise on the one 
by how’ much more he sees his son hath been 
corrupted by the other ? Even parents them- 
selves are not blamed for the faults of their 
children, though educated under their own eye, 
provided they are careful not to set before them 
any ill example. 

Here, then, is the test whereby to have tried 
Socrates : “ Hath his life been wicked ? let 
him be considered, and condemned, as a wicked 
man : but, if otherwise, if he hath steadily and 
invariably persevered in the paths of virtue, 
accuse him not of crimes which his soul never 
knew." 

“ Yet it may be he countenanced those vices 
in others which in his own person he chose not 
to commit.” 

But far from Socrates W'ere all such com- 
pliances ! On the contrary, when Critias w'as 
insnared w’ith the love of Euthydemus, he 
earnestly endeavoured to cure him of so base a 
passion ; showdng how illiberal, how indecent, 
how' unbecoming the man of honour, to fawn, 
and cringe, and meanly act the beggar ; before 
him, too, whom of all others he the most ear- 
nestly strove to gain the esteem of], and, after 
all, for a favour which carried along with it the 
greatest infamy. And when he succeeded not 
in his private remonstrances, Critias still per- 
sisting in his un\varran table designs, Socrates, 
it is said, reproached him in the presence of 
many, and even before the beloved Eutliyde- 
mus ; resembling him to ■ a swine, the most 
filthy and disgusting of all animals. For this 


cause Critias hated him ever after ; and 
when one of the Thirty, being advanced, to- 
gether with Charicles, to preside in the city, 
he forgot not the affront ; but, in order to re- 
venge it, made a law', wdierein it was forbidden 
that any should teach philosophy in Athens 
by which he meant, having nothing in particu- 
lar against Socrates, to involve him in the 
reproach cast by this step on all the philoso- 
phers, and thereby render him, in common 
with the rest, odious to the people ; for I never 
heard Socrates say that he taught philosophy ; 
neither did 1 know' any who ever did hear him ; 
but Critias w'as stung, and he determined to 
show' it.. — Now', after the Thirty had put to 
death many of the citizens, and some of them 
of the best rank,^ and had given up the reins 
to all manner of violence and rapine, Socrates 
had said somewhere “ that it w'ould astonish 
him much, if he who lost part of the herd 
every day, while the rest grew poorer and 
w'eaker under his management, should deny his 
being a bad herdsman ; but it would astonisli 
him still more, if be who had the charge of 
the city, and saw' the number of bis citizens 
decrease hourly, while the rest became more 
dissolute and depraved under his administra- 
tion, should be shameless enough not to ac- 
knowledge himself an evil ruler.” These 
W'ords, therefore, of Socrates, being told to 
Critias and Charicles, they sent for him ; and 
showing him the law, straitly forbade hirn to 
discourse any more with the young men. So- 
crates then asked, " if it was permitted him to 
propose some questions touching some parts of 
the said law, which he said he could not tho- 
roughly understand and being answ'ered it 
W'as permitted : “lam always,” said he, “ most 
ready to obey the law’s ; but, to the end I may 
not transgress unw'ittingly, inform me, I pray 
you, whether you take philosophy, as it stands 
here condemned by you, to consist in reasoning 
right, or reasoning w’rong; since, if you in- 
tend it to imply the first, then must W'e hence- 
forth beware how we reason right ; but if the 
latter is meant, the consequence is plain, then 
must we endeavour to mend our reasoning.” 


2 Tills law was again abrogated upon the expulsion of 
the thirty tyrants.— See Potter's Grecian Antiquities, 
vol. i. chap. 25. 

3 It is said, that the number of those put to death by 
these tyrants was fourteen hundred,— and this without 
the ieast form of law,— besides five thousand, who were 
driven into banishment.' 
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At these w ords Chancles, being much enng- 
ed, said to him, “ Since you are so tgiKmsRt^ 
Socrates, and withal so dull of apprehension, 
vre will express ourselves in terms somewhat 
more easy to be understood , refrain altogether 
from talbng wth the young men *• 

" It Is ivefr, ' answered Socrates , ** hut 
that nothing of ambiguity may remain in the 
present case, tell me, I pray you, bojy Jang are ^ 
men called young? 


fnooK r. 


Now, from this, it is evident, that wliat So- 
crates once said concerning the cattle, being 
told tijese men, bad greatly inflamed their rage 
against him. Hence also may be seen bow 
long Cntias continued to associate mth So- 
crates, and what the affection they had for each 
other, f might here likewise add, how seldom 
It isne make profiaency under people who 
are not pleasing te vs, and that ibe mnvfrss- 
tion of Socrates did not render him so either 


“ So long,” replied Charicles, " as they ate | to Cntias or Alctbiades, may « ell be supposed. 


refused admittance into the senate, as supposed 
not yet arrived at malunty of judgment or, in 
other words, till they ore thirty ’ 

« But suppose I should want to buy some- 
thing of a merchant, must I not ask the pnee 
of It if the man is under thirty ? 

'* Who says any such thing ?" returned Cha 
neJes “But, Socrates,' said he, “it is 
much your custom to ask questions when you 
are not ignorant of the matter m hand, that I 
do not w coder at your doing so now lyct us, 
howeier, have done for the present with your 
trifling mterrogatone* 

<'But what if some young nan, os he passes 
along, abould ask me in baste, * ^Vbere lues 
Cbancles ? where s Cntias gone ?' Must I not 
answer him 
“ It IS hardly intended to prohibit such 
things,’ returned Chancles when Cntias in- 
termptmg them , “ And I, Soewtes, I can in- 
form thee of something more thou hast to re- 
frain from keep henceforth at a proper distance 
from the carpenters, smiths, and shoemakers , 
and let ua bai e no more of j our examples from 
among them And, besides, I fancy they are 
eufBciently ti^d >nlb jour bringing them in to 
AP yew Asvig' ” 

“ ^lust I likewise gii c up the consequences, 
said Socrates, “ dcduciWe from these exam- 
ples, and roneem myself no longer wrath jus- 
tice and piety, and the rules of right and 
w rong ?" 

“ Thou must, by Jupiter replied (3»ri- 
cles “ And, Socrates,” said be, ** to rotke all 
sure, troubJe not ibyself any wore with the 
herdsmen, for fear thou shouldsl occasion the 
lo*s of more cnttle ”* 


1 S>m» vDdfnUnd iMt u ti* a r»ft»l*» eoto 

In uw nmorif the AUm Inns, wberron «nu 
ffnre of nn o», »« if ChsriflM hsd IhrmlrwpJ 
cntH wUb a fin*} Vul tWo sro otbrr*, *M wviotoidr 
Vltb s ort hIu, ihlnh (hnt ChorUU* klieod tfi 

nvn^r* nthtr •( U>t I f« tbsn wftlUi of SomiM, wh*a 


Even nt the very time they follow ed him, tbcu 
chief delight was in consersing with such per 
sons as they believed tbe most skilful in the 
affairs of state , their only design being to go. 
sern the republic. And, agreeably to this, 
they tell us that Aldbiades, when under the 
age of twenty, coming to Pencles his tutor, 
and at that time sole director of tbe Atbenisn 
state, entered into the following conversation 
With him coneermng the laws 

“ Rfy Pericles, " said be, “ can you explain to 
me wbst n law is ?" “ Undoubted!) return- 
ed the other “ Then, 2 conjure )o« bj^ the 
immortal gods’” said Alcibiadcs, “instruct me 
in tbis point for when 1 bear wto praised fur 
their Etnct obsennnee of the laws, it seems 
to me evident, that be ran no way pretend to 
that praise wbo is Bltogcther ignorant uhata 
law w " 

“ Your request,” my Aleiliades, “is not 
difCcult to be rompbed with i for that if a lair, 
wbicb the people ogrec upon in their public 
assemblies, and afrerwardf cause to leprofoi/U 
goted In a proper manner, i>nlaimng what 
Ought or ought not to be done ■* 

And what do they ordain , to do goo>f, or 
to do evil'** 

« ^ot evil, roost assuredly, my young 


But what do you call t!at,“ said AW- 
blades which m states nlen the people have 
no rule, Is advised and ordained by the ftw who 


may be then In power ?” 

“I rail llmt likewise aUvr,” replied 

for the lass me nothing but the ’'*■ 
In po«se*‘Icf» “f 


ties 

junctions of such men as ore 
the sovereign authonty " , 

“But when a fjTSHt is po«*e*srJ e« t 


' Iwtfia* ki« 

UU «». - lOal k. U«-{f 

awreraUU" Jl a aWirlrtf, 1^ *»•" 

I Sari a tFSiL 
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and fnends, is most certain And I rcmcmlKr 
liim saying, “that Mhen the soul, m which 
thought and reason alone reside, retires irwa 
the body, although it may be the body of 
a father, or a friend, we remove it from 
our sight as speedily as well may be Ani 
^vheTeas no man can be doubted as to the lose 
he beareth to bis oim body, yet who is there, 
would he ask, that scruples to take away ^ni | 
It the part that is superfluous ? to Cut the hair. 1 
or pair the nails , or remoie the whole limb, I 
when mortified? for which purpose the sur 
geon IS called in, and the steel and the caustic 
not only readily submitted to, but the hand 
which applies them bherally rewarded The ' 
spittle, he would say, men were glad to cast j 
from them because remaining m the mouth, ' 
It Was both useless and offensive. But, not- 
withstanding all this, Socrates never intended, 
though he talked in such a manner, that fathers 
were to be buned alive, or that he himself 
should hai e a limb taken off ] but be intended 
to let us see, tbatwhatcier is useless can be 
of no estimation, in order to excite in bis 
bearers a desire to improve, and make them, 
acliesj as far as may be, serviceable to others, 
to the end, tliat if they wished to be regarded 
by their parents, or respected and honoured by 
thcit brethren or kindred, they might urge tbcir 
claim on the account of merit, and not owo 
the whole only to consanguimty ’ “Cut,** 

says bis accuser, “ Socrates, the ^ttcr to con- 
vey, and at the same time conceal the mabg 
mty of his intentions, bath chosen many pas- 
rages from our west ceiehmted poets, « hereby 
to con\ ey his poison to the people, and dispose 
them the more readily to fraud and oppression," 
for banng often cited that line of iJcsiods 
“ Employ thyseU to any tWn? rather than (Unl MTr, * 

It was pretended he meant to insinuate it os 
the poet s opinion, " that no employment what 
ever could be nnjust or disfaonoumble from 
whence profit might arise ^ whereas, jn truth, 
nothing could be farther from the design of 
Socrates for, although be constantly main- 
tained that labour and employment srere not 
only useful, but honourable, and idleness no 
less reproachful than pernicious to man , yet 
he neser concluded without saying, “(bat he 
alone could be considered as not idle who was 
etnplojtd In procuring some good to mankind , 
but tlattbe gamester, the debauchee, and every 
other whose end was only evil, were emphati- 
cally to be called soi and, In this sense, he 


I[OOOK I. 

j might, with good reason, adopt that line of 
j Hesiod 8, 

** finptoy thfselfla any tttng, rstbrr tftm eland Mle " 
But It was still farther alleged, that Socrates 
frequently introduced these hnes of Homer, 
where, speaking of [ffj«se«, he says, 

‘ Each prince of nsm*, or rluef to arms »t>pT0Tfd, 
lie fired with prslse or with persimloa moved 
* ttamorsliVeyoB wiihttrenj^hanlulHltuuU,’ t 
By toave examples should «u firm tl e r«t 
* Bntif a claraoroiu Tile ptehetan rose, 
irm w ilh reproof he rherWy orfamistwlIbU wj} 

* Bcatill, thou sUre, and to thy betters yield; 
Vnhitow n aliVo IQ council and to fieldl lupe. 

I These words, it was said, he would explain 
1 in such a manner, os if the poet hereby meant 
j to recommend roughness, sei-entj, and stripes, 

1 as the only proper arguments to be made use 
of against the vulgar and the indigent. But 
Socrates was not absurd enough to draw such 
conclusions , for limv then could be have com. 
plained, if he himself had been rudely treated^ 
But he asserted, and might strengthen hi* 
assertion with these lines from Homer, “that 
such as could neither counsel nor execute, 
equally unfit, whether for the city or (ho 
camp, these, and such as these, and more 
especially when insolent and unruly, ought to 
be reduced to reason, wnthout any regard W 
tbc extent of tbeir possessions. 

And It is certain nothing more eoul I he m 
tended, for as to bimself, Socrates loved the 
people bis benevolence even extended to idl 
mankind, insomuch that, although be “** 
sought after by foreigners as well »s Athe- 
ninns, be took no reuard from any who *p 
plied to him, but freely imparted lb»l w»*!ani 
be was endued with ket so did not olbrr* 

On theeontrsry, manj wlo were become rich 
6f fit's fificTartty, soi'o’ af no mcart prdv, dor * 
small part of that wl leh had cost them no- 
^ thing H b/Je, wniflflwenced by 1 1* examj le, awl 
! bearing no resemblanfe lo him in afftction In 
I the people, they refused to converse with any 
I who were not able to pay, and that IsiyeJy. f*^ 
their instruction 

I An I Indeed, by this conduct ‘Soefatc* bad 
rewfemrf the city of dtbrnsrMwwncdtbfwcrb 
out «U Greece 1 so tliat, if it w«* said cf J v* 
eha* the IJimJxmoman, " (Uf be »»a* 
glory of Sparta," beeatue he mffrtainrd, ** 
his own expense, the *tr»r{fcri <aU> 
ii itbcr *1 one of the frait* nude In ienma t 
Apolto, much rather m gfct i>e said of Vnra 
“ihai he wai the gtory tf Atbers," wW* 
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and friend?, w rncKt certain. And I remember 
him tajinj, “that when the soul, in which 
thwsght and reason alone reside, rcflrw ffma 
the body, although it may be the body of 
a father, or a friend, we remose it from 
our sight as speedily as well may be. And 
whereas no man can be doubted as to the lose 
he bearcth to his own body, yet who is there, 
srould he ask, that scruples to take away from 
it the part that is superfluous ? to cut the hair, 
or pair the nails ; or remoie the srhole hin!\ 
s?hen mortified? for which purpose the sur- 
geon is called in, and the steel and the caustic 
not only rca<hly submutc<i to, but the hand 
wliieh applies them liberally rewarded. The 
spittle, he would aay, men were glad to east 
from them, bcrau»e, remaining In the mouth, 
it was both useless and ofTenslre, Hut, not- 
withstanding all this, Socralca never intended, 
though he talked in such k manner, that fathers 
sscre to be buned alive, or that he himself 
•bouM has 0 a limb taken off j Init he intendnt 
to let us see, that whatever Is useless can W 
of no Mtlmatlont in order to esrlie in his 
hetren a desire to improve, and make them. 
Klves, as far as may be, lerrleraWe to oibets x 
CO the end, that if they wished to be regarded 
hhy their parents, or respeeted and honoured If 
p their brethren Of kiedrrd. they might uryelhcir 
eUini on the airmint of merit, and not mse 
the who’e only to coeupguinity *■ “Itw','* 

says his amser, “ Socrates, the letter to con- 
vey, and at tie lame lime eoneeal the iralg- 
nify of I is intnitions, hath efcosm many pas- 
Mges from our most relebratrd poets, whereby 
to rwiiey 1 is pdson to the people, and dispose 
thf m the more readily to fraud and cjipre»slon ' 
for basing often cued that line of HesiodV. I 

■“‘fwjCjj fSrwtfOi »ify rwarr taia si»s»i’<*>,'*" 

it was pretendrJ be meunt to iminua’r it as 
tlie f'oet'a irion, * ll.*l i>o employment wbar 
ever <r«j! I l< nn;ust « d ibonwrabla fnsn* 
wlrffary. jfofit mg'-t ans* *• wbervas, la tMrtV. 

could !■? farther froo the design of 
b'lrraies. for, although be rtusilartly maio- 
tsteed tJat labour aM enr; !<7yn>crt were r«t 
os’* sssrr<il, brjt kisnooraj *e, »j*J fUrocs* u« 
r«prowchf_l than p#rn.v-ietts to reaii j»l 
l>r t*ssr rv'C.rliktod sai.rr. “O-a* be 

a’ ’c-r cxV.l t» as k'le who was 

cs'j is f-ssnjj •,( at*-* g.v -1 to wash odj 

l-t ibalibr r'-T'is'rs, ih* i!jV»ifchre. an.! etvty 
(t'.rrwWr»t w« Wyr. *,wrr* mjttru 
ea y to be cv..«d aa>l. Is tVii wear, b* 


might, with good reason, adopt that line of 
Hesiod'*, 

•* noplvy thywlf In aaj- thing, rather than stand Ml* *' 
But It WHS still farther !dleged,that Sooates 
frequently introduced these bncs of Homer, 
where, speaking of Ulysses, he soys, 

*• Jifh pnnre of name, or rhlrf in arm* arjirored, 
lie Irrd with pmlie, or wUh porsnail in itmivocI ; 
‘Warrior* Ilk* you, with stmigit, an>l 
Ity trare examptr* shoiiU ronftrm the rr«t .* 

“ lint If a clamorous rile | IrbrUn rme, 

Ifim »}|J» trrtoat ha rhwkM, or tanW with llawi j 
‘ 1W> stilt, Ihou slave, aiU to Ihy hetter* jlrM | 

UBVnvwnalikeln counaJaaJlafieUr” Tips. 
The«c wools, it was said, he would esplaiii 
in such ft manner, m if the poet herelf meant 
to fffommend roughness, seventy, and itnpcs, 
as the only proper arguments to be made use 
of against the vulgar and the indigent. Hut 
Socrates wm* not ahaurd enough to draxv such 
conclusion* j for hose then could he have com- 
plaifted, If he himself had been rudely (rrated > 
Jlut he asiertrd, and might nrrngthrn hit 
assertion mth these linet from Itoiner, “that 
amh as eoold neither counsel nor rseeute, 
equally unfit, whriler for the city or the 
ramp, these, and rnrh as thrae, and more 
espenally when insoletii and unruly, cugbt to 
be rrdurvd to rrason, without any regard to 
the ratent of their poesessioni,’' 

And n I* ecTUln nothing trere could Iw in* 
temled; for as to llmseU, Soeratet livtd the 
people, hi* leneTfdenee even exlendesl tn a’l 
mankind, {i<*omutli that, althinigh l.e was 
*Qu:bt after by foreigner* as vtcll •« <tthe. 

I tans, he took no reward from any who tp 
piled to htm, lut freely lirparteil that wi*<! i 
be wa« cndueil with. Vet *o did not oibef' 

On the eonlrary, many wlos wera I'erome tie 
dy drt iWradry, svh',* as* m> iirrsoT prdr; ihiv' 
tmall patt <f tlat sehieh bj.| co*t tlem n/i 
thing while, onir^ jenred by lis evirrjle. an< 
bearirg BOiesemUarre to him In *''«ftenl' 
the peop’c, they refuse'! to eenierse with an 
who were net ah> to y«y, an! flat itrgtlf, fi-- 
tleif {rstruction, 

Ael. |n'’e<r'!, by tils coed ''t .‘'OTV'x I-* 
t*i»l'rr<t the city of .\lWn* fron^ne*! ihfwih 
ut.t a’l (•reere t wi tt *1. i( It was wi I ef l.» 
eba* tVe lorrdrwfr »>, “list fe ws* tt« 
they of fyurta.” le^nsM^ te lefrrt* ai 
i a c-sra esjeesf, tl* I’rae^r* •h-'f 
tJ ‘UiT at esse af th* f sat* tr*i'* ts *1 
Aj* ft*l-r n t te *f h en'ea. 

*•1%*! ia ii*a lia t'“*f Aii»>n^a.' wkwe 
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whole life ^vns one continued largess; and 
who, dispensing with a libcrnl hand his in- 
estimahle treasure, sent no one ever away from 
him without making him, if willing, a wiser 
and a happier man. IVherefore, it should 
seem, that had Socrates been treated by the 
Athenians according to his merit, public ho- 
nours would have been decreed him much 
rather than a shameful death. And, after all, 
for whom do the laws appoint this punishment? 

Is it not for the thief? for the assaulter on the 
highway? for the undermincr of walls, and the 
committer of sacrilege ? But where, among 
mankind, shall we find any one at so great a 
distance from any of these crimes as Socrates ? 
■\Vho can accuse him of holding intelligence 
with the common enemy? of spreading sedi- 
tion and treason throughout the city? or of 
haring been the cause of any one calamity 
whatsoever? Where is he who, in private 
life, can say, “ Socrates hath defrauded me of 
my possessions, or hath injured me in any 
kind?” Nay, when did he incur even the 
suspicion of any of these things ? And ns to 
the points whereof he stood accused, could he 
he a denier of those very gods whom in so 
eminent a manner he worshipped ? Could he 
he a corrupter of youth, whose only employ- 
ment was to root out of the mind of man every 
vicious inclination, and plant in their stead a 
love of that virtue, which is so amiable in it- 
self, and so becoming us as men, and which 
alone hath the power to make, whether cities 
or private families, flourishing and happy? 
This being so, who seeth not how much his 
country stood indebted to Socrates? and that 
honours, not ignominy, should have been his 
reward ? ^ 

III. Now, as I am persuaded the benefit 
arising to all those who accompanied with So- 
crates was not less owing to the irresistible 
force of his example than to the excellency of 
his discourses, I will set down whatever occurs 
to my memory, whether it relates to his words 
or his actions. 

And first, with respect to sacred rites and 
institutions. In these things it was ever his 
practice to approve himself a strict observer of 
the answer the Pythian priestess gives to all 
who inquire the proper manner of sacrificing 
to the gods, or paying honours " to their de- 

l aiioso honours consisted of sacrifices, libations, and 
various other rites and ceremonies, and were performed 
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ceased nnccstors: “Follow," Faith the god, 
“the custom of your country:” and thcrcfoic 
Socrates, in all those exercises of his devotion 
and piety, confined himself altogether to wliat 
lie FAw practised hy the rcptihlic ; and to his 
■friends he constantly advised the same thing. 
Faying, it oidy savoured of vanity and FUpersti- 
tion in nil those who did otherwise. 

When he pniycd, his petition was only this 
— “ That the gptls hvmild give to him thofc 
things that were good." And this he did, for- 
asmuch as they alone knew what was good for 
man. But he who should ask for gold or sil- 
ver, or increase of dominion, acted not, in his 
opinion, more wisely than one who .should jiray 
for the opportunity to fight, or game, or any 
thing of the like nature, the consequence 
whereof being altogether doublful, might turn, 
for aught he knew, not a little to his disadvan- 
tage. IVhen he sacrificed, he feared not his 
ofiering would fail of ncccjttnnco in that he was 
poor; but, giving according to his ability, he 
doubted not, hut, in the sight of the gods, he 
equalled those men whose gifts and sacrifices 
overspread the whole altar. And, indeed, he 
made no scruple to assert, that it would not he 
ngrccablc to the nature of the gods to respect 
the costly olTcrings of the rich and the great, 
whilst the poor man’s gift was altogether dis- 
regarded. For by this means it might happen, 
nor yet unfrcqucntly, that the sacrifice of the 
wicked would find the most acceptance : which, 
if so, he thought life itself would not be de- 
sirable to a reasonable creature. But Socrates 
always reckoned upon it ns n most indubitable 
truth, that the service paid the Deity by the 
pure and pious soul, was the most grateful 
sacrifice ; and therefore it was, he so much 
approved that precept of the poet, which bids 
us “ offer to the gods according to our power.” 
And not only on these, but on every other oc- 
casion, he thought he had no better advice to 
give his friends, than “ that they should do all 
things according to their ability.” Farther, 


on the 9th and 30th days after hnriiil, and repeated 
when any of tlieir friends arrived wlio had been ab- 
sent from the solemnity ; and upon all other occasions 
which required their surviving relations to Iiavo tlie 
deceased in memory. On tlicso public days it was tlie 
custom to call over the names of their dead rel.ations 
one hy one, excepting sucli as died under ago, or had 
forfeited flieir title to tliis honoui-. hy dissipaUng their 
paternal inheritance, or for some other crime.— .PeW, 
Antiq, 

3 X 
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wliencrrcr he sujijosea an) nitimation had 
been gi>en him by the Dejty concerning what 
ought or ought not to be done, it was no more 
possible to bring Socrates to act othen\i«e, 
than to make him quit the guide, clear sighted 
and Well instructed m the road he was to go, 
in favour of one not only ignorant but blind. 
And to this purpose he alnajs condemned the 
extreme folly of those, who, to avoid the 01 
opinion and reproach of men, acted not accord, 
ing to the direction of the gods , looking down 
with contempt on all the little arts of human 
prudence, when placed In competition wnth 
those dinne notices and admonitions which it is 
oftentimes theirplcasuretocommumcatctomsii 
As to his manner of living, it may be said, 
that whoever is willing to regulate and disci- 1 
plmc his body and his mind after the crimple ' 
of Socrates, can hardly fail, no deity opposing, ' 
to procure for himself that degree of health and 
strength as cannot easily he shaLcn I^clther 
ahall he want large sums for such a jmrpost 
On the contrary, such was his moderation, that 
I question whether thirrc ever vvas any mao. If 
able to work at all, tiut might hare earned suf« ' 
ficicnttobsse iiipjiorted Socrates- Iliscustom 
was to eat as long os it gave him any pleasurv, 
and a good ajipetite was to him what dehcioua 
fore is (0 another and as he only drank when 
thirst compelled him, vshatever icned to allay 
It could not fail of being grateful. So that it 
vras easy for him, when present at their feasts 
to retrain from excess, which other men find to 
much didinilty in doing And as to such per- 
sons as gate proof bow very little they could 
command themselves, to these he would counsel 
even the not tasting of those dehcadcs which 
night allure them to eat when they vrerc not 
l«Wif77, jMuJ drink «h«i they were not dry 
*inre the fnist* (he said) of so doing were not 
only pains In the head and loss of digestion, 
i ul disorder and confuiion tn the mind of msru 
And it was fre<iuent with Wm to tay, hetvreeti 
jest and earnest, •* that be doubted pot its !w 
tng with charms like these that Cure turned' 
tlie cumjianlons of Ulysses Into swine , wl I’e 
the hero himself, being admoms’rd by ^fer- 
eury, and, from I U accustomed Icmperanee, 
refusing to uite the eocLintirg cup, lappdy 
oeapod tl e sLaratful iransftmution." ' 

Mjib rrfvd to lose, h ♦ eounsel always w»*, 
to kfvp at a dii*ij>ee frvwn lieauiiM pwens|' 
a»yW, i* «»♦ It tospifxaeh any sv^VaaJl 
HJOt lx* *t»tx*rrd A* fiT llmwif, V « gtrtt I 
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I continence vras known to every one , and U was 
I more easy for him to avoid the most beautiful 
I objects, than for others those who were the 
j most disgusting. But although this was the 
' numner in which Socrates herd, yet couM he 
not be persuaded that he enjoyed le«a of the 
pleasures of life than the voluptuous man, who 
employed all his thoughts in the eager pursuit 
of tbetti , at the same time that I e escaped alt 
that vexation and gnef ro sure to attend on 
those who too freef) imfufgc in »cn«ua[ grati- 
fication* 

lU. Xow, ehould there be any inctincxf to 
believe what some on conjecture have under- 
taken to advance, both in their converrations 
and writings, •* that bocrates could Indeed in. 
flame hii hearers with the love of virtue, but 
could never influence them so far m to Irnng 
them to make any great proficiency therein " 
let those. I ivy, consider what hi* argumeni* 
were, not only when ti* design ws* to refute 
aueh men a* pretended to know every thing, 
but even in hi* retirrxf and fsmtiur convrna- 
tion, and then let them judge whetUr Soeritrv 
*n« pot fully qualified for the bnnging hi* 
followen and hit fnerd* to make ptufieieney 
in the paths of virtue 

And, for thi* purpose, 1 will now rvUte lL«* 
manner in which I once hrarJ him di«ei«ur*ipR 
with Arivtodmu*, turaamed the I.ltlK eon. 
eermng the Pclty For, oUening that f-e 
neither praynl nor isenlieed to the gwl*. ror 
yet consulted any oracle, liut, on the ro» trvry, 
ndicule«l and Unghed at tho*e who did, he »al I 
to Urn 1 

“ Tell me, AtMtodemus, i* llete any msn 
whom yisi admire on account of U* n evit ?- 

Ati»to<*ermi* havir^ a'lswcrtd, *• M*nv •— 

“ Nunc tome of them, I pray you “ 
i *• I admire," uH Ar“t^<tnu«, “ Kotncf fL-r 
hi* ejie j>oetry, Mclanippiefe* fjc H* d rhyrvrw- 
tie*. Sophodes for ip«j»dy, t’djcUtr* f r its- 
tiury, a*i«f \e«ti* fi/r pafnficg " 

“ llutvilKh to you rrost werhv of 

adm raMoti, Ari*tf»Jem4«t— theartMt 
traces void of trotlon and Inlet g*nr^ j tr ee* 
»iU>ha?h •kiT rof'Cr^'.-ee *»(*e*'» itn afe 
endtWskrot only with acviniy, but nrJrfUi^J 
le«r 

•• The Vv’trt, ihete ran 1*^ rr>«&'«»h<.*r»y^-o| 
Ari*So‘’emis», •• yfo*i<W iVa vv* 

i«t the v'^ert cf rhanev, hot ef 
eoe»ri**ii<e • 

But • nee !»»-» • » sr*»y f* «-f*. a "*e vf 
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which we can easily see the use of, while we 
cannot say of others to what purpose they were 
produced ; which of these, Aristodemus, do you 
suppose the work of wisdom ?” 

“ It should seem the most reasonable to 
affirm it of those, whose fitness and utility is 
so evidently apparent.” - 

“ But it is evidently apparent, that He, who 
at the beginning made man, endued him with 
senses because they were good for him ; eyes, 
wherewith to behold whatever was visible j and 
ears, to hear whatever was to be heard. For 
say, Aristodemus, to what purpose should 
odours be prepared, if the sense of smelling 
had been denied? Or why the distinctions of 
bitter and sweet, of savoury and unsavoury, 
unless a palate had been likewise given, con- 
veniently placed, to arbitrate between them, 
and declare the difference? Is not that Provi- 
dence, Aristodemus, in a most eminent manner 
conspicuous, which, because the eye of man is 
so delicate in its contexture, hath therefore pre- 
pared eyelids like doors, whereby to secure it ; 
which extend of themselves whenever it is 
needful, and again close when sleep approaches ? 
Are not these eyelids provided, as it were, with 
a fence on the edge of them, to keep off the 
wind and guard the eye ? Even the eyebrow 
itself is not without its office, but, as a pent- 
house, is prepared to turn off the sweat, which, 1 
falling from the forehead, might enter and annoy 
that no less tender than astonishing part of us! 
Is it not to be admired that the ears should 
take in sounds of every sort, and yet are not 
too much filled by them ? That the fore-teeth 
of the animal should be formed in such a man- 
ner as is eridently best suited for the cutting of 
its food, as those on the side for grinding it in 
pieces ? That the mouth, through which this 
food is conveyed, should be placed so near the 
nose and the eyes, as to prevent the passing, 
unnoticed, whatever is unfit for iiourishment ; 
while nature, on the contrary, hath set at a dis- 
tance, and concealed from the senses, all that 
might disgust or any way offend them ? And 
canst thou still doubt, Aristodemus, whether 
a disposition of parts like this should be the 
work of chance, or of wisdom and contrivance?” 

“ I have no longer any doubt,” replied Aris- 
todemus : “ and, indeed, the more I consider 
it, the more evident it appears to me, that man 
must he the masterpiece of some great artificer ; 
c.arrying along with it infinite marks of the love 
and favour of Him who hath thus formed il.” 


“ And what thinkest thou, Aristodemus, of 
that desu-e in the individual which leads to the 
continuance of the species ? Of that tender- 
ness and affection in the female towards her 
young, so necessary for its preservation ? Of 
that nnremitted love of live, and dread of dis- 
solution, which take such strong possession of 
us from the moment we begin to be ?” 

“ I think of them,” answered Aristodemus, 
“ as so many regular operations of the same 
great and wise Artist, deliberately determining 
to preserve what he hath once made.” 

“ But, farther, (unless thou desirest to ask 
me questions), seeing, Aristodemus, thou thy- 
self art conscious of reason and intelligence, 
supposest thou there is no intelligence else- 
where ? Thou knowest thy body to be a small 
part of that wide extended earth which thou 
everywhere beholdest : the moisture contained 
in it, thou also knowest to be a small portion 
of that mighty mass of waters whereof seas 
themselves are but a part, while the rest of the 
elements contribute, out of their abundance, to 
thy formation. It is the soul then alone, that 
intellectual part of us, which is come to thee 
by some lucky chance, from I know not where. 
If so be, there is indeed no intelligence else- 
where ; and we must be forced to confess, that 
this stupendous universe, with all the various 
bodies contained therein — equally amazing, 
whether we consider their magnitude or num- 
I her, whatever their use, whatever their order — 

I all have been produced, not by intelligence, but 
chance !” 

“ It is with difficulty that I can suppose 
otherwise,” i ctumed Aristodemus j “ for I be- 
hold none of those gods, whom you speak of, 
as making and governing all things ; whereas 
I see the artists when at their work here among 
us.” 

“ Neither yet seest thou thy soul, Aristo- 
demus, which, however, most assuredly governs 
thy body : although it may welt seem, by thy 
manner of talking, that it is chance, and not 
reason, which governs thee.” 

" I do not despise the gods,” said Aristo- 
demus : “ on the' contrary, I conceive so highly 
of their excellence, as to suppose they stand in 
no need either of me or of my services.” 

“ Thou mistakest the matter, Aristodemus ; 
the greater magnificence they have shown in 
their care of thee, so much the more honour 
and ser\ ice thou owest them.” 

“ Be assured," said Aristodemus, “ if I once 
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\>l]encver lie 8ui.j>osed aji> intimation had 
been gnen him by the Deity concerning «hat 
ought or ought not to be done, it ims no more 
possible to bnng Socrates to act othennce, 
than to tnakc him quit the guide, cleat sighted 
and i\ ell instructed ui the road heirastog^ 
in favour of one not only ignonuit but blind. 
And to this purpose he always condemned the 
extreme folly of those, who, to avoid the lU 
opinion and reproach of men, acted not accord 
ing to the direction of the gods , tookingdown 
with contempt on all the little arts of human 
prudence, when placed in competition with 
those dmne notices and admonitions whicli it is 
oftentimes their pleasure tocommunicatc toman 
As to his manner of Ining, it may be saul, 
that whoeicr is wilbng to regulate and disci- 
plinc lus body and hia mind after the example 
of Socrates, can hardly full, no deity opposing, 
to procure for himself that degree of health and 
strength as cannot easily be shaken. ISeither 
shall be irant large sums for such a purpose 
On the eontrery, such was his moderation, that 
I question whether flufe cm svas any nun. If 
able to work at all, 1 ut might base earned siif* 
ficicnt to have supported Socrates, {hscustom 
sva.s to eat as long as it gave him any plcasurt, 
and a good appetite was to him what delicious 
fare is to anolber and as be only drank when 
thirst compelled him, whatever served to allay 
It could not fail of being grateful So that It 
was easy for him, when present at their feasts, 
to Tclruin from excess, which other men find so 
much difGcully In doing And as to such per- 
sons as gave proof bow very little they could 
command themselves, to these he would counsel 
cien the not tasting of those drlicscics which 
might allure them to eat when they were not I 
hungry, and dnnk when they were not dry, ' 
since the fruits (he said) of so doing were not | 
only pains In the head and low of dis**tion, | 

I ut disorder and eonfuiioD fn the mind of man 
Arwl it was freijumt with him to say, lietwven 
jc»t and camcit, *' tliat he doubted not Its lie- 
Ing with charm* like these that C‘rce turned 
tl e companions of Ulys»es Into iwine, sthtle 
the hero b:m»rl/i being admcjiiihcd hy ^fer 
eory, and, from Us aceuitorved tempemee, 
rrfuiing to taitc the enchanting cup, lappdy 
rioipwl tl e sliararful tranifumulion." 

tt Jth regard to lore, lus evunwl always sr»s 
to Veep at a distance ft\tm beau'lful perseeaj 
*aj nc, fi WM d ^ei,ll lo spytiarb any *i»rh S'*.! 
net be ctrtmred A* tv bleowlf his geest 
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continence vras known to every one , an I it was 
more easy for him to avoid the most beautiful 
objects, than for others those who were the 
most disgusting. Cut although this was the 
manner iii which Socrates lived, yet coull be 
not be persuaded that he enjoynl Im of the 
pleasures of life than the voluptiioas man, « bo 
I eoiployt d all bis thoughts m the eager pursuit 
I of them , at the same time that he escaped all 
that scxntiOQ and gnef so sure to attend ou 
those tv ho too freel) indufgc in sen*vui grati- 
fications 

IV Now, should there be any inclined to 
[believe what some on conjecture hare undir- 
1 taken lo advance, lioth In their convemtion* 

[ and wniings, " that Socrates could indeed in 
Oamc bi* hearrrs with the love of virtue, lut 
could never intluence them so far as to (ring 
them to make any grrat proficiency tbtmn " 
let these, 1 say, consider what his argumri I* 
were, not only when hi« d4*it.n w«* to rtfutr 
lauch men as pretended to know esrry ihine 
but even in his rviitril ani fsmilur converso. 
[two and then Irt ilem judge wbetlwr ‘^oerilr* 
was pot fully qiDiifird for the bringing hi* 
fotiowers and Ms fnendi lo make pfvfieienry 
in the paths of virtue 

And, for this purpose, I will now rrtsle tie 
wanner in whicfa I once heard him rfuctnjrs ng 
with Ansiodrmiis, lurromrd Oe l.litle, rtm. 
ceming the Duty lot, observing that la* 
neither pn»ye«l nor lacTifieeil to the gods ror 
yet comiilifd any oracle, but, on the rontrory, 
n bculed and Uughed at tho«e who did, i e mU 
to Urn I 

** TelJ we. Arf«toJemu«, !• thrrf tjtr fretn 
whom you almlre on oremitit oftti trrtit ?■* 
Arlstodemus having anvwvrvd, ♦* \finy *— 

•' Name some of ifceni, f pray you ' 

I a*!'n'rr,“ sat 1 Ati»!^*muv, " ffnnwr f t 
his ej fc poftry, Melinipfi le* for ll« <! t> yraio- 
lirs Fophocies for irigvdy, IMychtr* f r sta- 
tuary, anl Vrutls for pslnlifg ■’ 

Hut which terms to you mot wwly ef 
admiration Aris'oJcma*,— ihearli.twlof rms 
image* void of motion and I'-'clI »rtcv*j »» etw 
svlci fc«h the skill to pf»}<.fv snima.'* «htl aev 
j endued, not onty with activity, V-sl os Vr.r»~l- 

liog*" . , , 

W TVe Utter, ttrffv ran tw r»> A)*>Orvf!-f4 
Aiii'Oi’efmtv, •'prutiW li* *** 

, Mt the e'^ect ef clswe, Ivt cf wwh'cv 

cuvmtvwe " 

*• list • nee tlevr *fe r-^vy iS ^ #.vna «< 
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wliidi we can easily see tlie use of, while we 
cannot say of others to what purpose they were 
produced; which of these, Aristodennis, do you 
suppose the work of wisdom?” 

“ It should seem the most reasonable to 
affirm it of those, whose fitness and utility is 
so evidently apparent” • 

“ But it is evidently apparent, that He, who 
at the beginning made man, endued him with 
senses because they were good for him ; eyes, 
wherewith to behold whatever was visible ; and 
ears, to hear whatever u’as to be heard. For 
say, Aristodemus, to what purpose should 
odours be prepared, if the sense of smelling 
had been denied? Or why the distinctioits of 
bitter and sweet, of savoury and unsavourj’, 
unless a palate had been likewise given, con- 
veniently placed, to arbitrate between them, 
and declare the difference ? Is not that Provi- 
dence, Aristodemus, in a most eminent manner 
conspicuous, which, because the eye of man is 
so delicate in its contexture, hath therefore pre- 
pared eyelids like doors, whereby to secure it ; 
which extend of themselves whenever it is 
needful, and again close w’hcn sleep approaches ? 
Are not these eyelids provided, as it were, with 
a fence on the edge of them, to keep off the 
wind and -guard the eye ? Even the eyebrow’ 
itself is not without its office, but, ns a pent- ' 
house, is prepared to turn off the sweat, which, 
falling from the forehead, might enter and annoy 
that no less tender than astonishing part of us ! 
Is it not to be admired that the cars should 
take in sounds of every sort, and yet are not 
too much filled by them ? That the fore-teeth 
of the animal should be formed in such a man- 
ner as is e^^de^tly best suited for the cutting of 
its food, as those on the side for grinding it in 
pieces ? That the mouth, through W’bicb this 
food is conveyed, should be placed so near the 
nose and the eyes, as to prevent the passing, 
unnoticed, whatever is unfit for iiourishment ; 
while nature, on the contrary, hath set at a dis- 
tance, and concealed from the senses, all that 
might disgust or any w'ay offend them ? And 
canst thou still doubt, Aristodemus, w'hether 
• a disposition of parts like this should be the 
W’ork of chance, or of wisdom and contrivance?” 

“ I have no longer any doubt,” replied Aris- 
todemus ; “ and, indeed, the more I consider 
it, the more evident it appears to me, that man 
must be the masterpiece of some great artificer ; 
carrying along ^vith it infinite marks of the love 
and favour of Him rvho bath thus formed it.” 


“ And what thinkest thou, Aristodemus, of 
that desire in the individual which lends to the 
continuance of the .species ? Of that tender- 
ness and affection in the female towards her 
young, so nccessarj’ for its preservation? Of 
that unremitted love of live, and dread of di.s- 
solution, which take such strong pos.session of 
us from the moment we begin to be ?” 

“ I think of them,” answered Aristodemus, 
“ as so many regular operations of the same 
great and wise Artist, deliberately determining 
to preserve what he hath once made.” 

“ But, farther, (unless thou desircst to ask 
me questions), seeing, Aristodemus, thou thy- 
self art conscious of reason and intelligence, 
supposcst thou there is no intelligence else- 
where? Thou knowest thy body to be a small 
part of that wide e.xlcmlcd earth which thou 
everywhere bcholdest : the moisture contained 
in it, thou also knowest to be a smtill imrtion 
of that mighty mass of waters whereof seas 
themselves are but a part, while the rest of the 
elements contribute, out of their nbtmdance, to 
thy formation. It is the soul then alone, that 
intellectual part of us, which is come to then 
by some lucky chance, from I know not where. 
If so be, there is indeed no intelligence else- 
where: and wc must he forced to confess, that 
this stupendous rmiver.sc, with all the various 
bodies contained therein — cqiudly nmu’/.ing, 
W'hether wc consider their magnitude or num- 
ber, wbatever tlicir use, whatever their order — 
all have been produced, not by intelligence, but 
clmncc !” 

“ It is with difficulty that I can supposo 
otherwise,” returned Aristodemus ; “ for I be- 
hold none of those gods, whom you spe.ak of, 
as making and governing all things ; wlierea.s 
I see the artists when at their work here among 
us.” 

“ Neither yet seest thou tby soul, Aristo- 
demus, which, however, most as.surcdly governs 
tby body : although it may well seem, by tby 
manner of talking, that it is chance, and not 
reason, W’bicb governs thee.” 

« I do not despise the gods,” said Aristo- 
demus ; " on the contrary, I conceive so highly 
of their excellence, as to suppose they stand in 
no need either of me or of my services.” 

Thou mistakest the matter, Aristodemus ; 
the greater magnificence they have showm in 
their care of thee, so much the more honour 
and service thou owest them.” 

“ Be assured,” said Aristodemus, “ if I once 
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Could be persuaded the gods took care of tnon, 
I should \TOut no monitor to remind tnc of my 
duty ’• 

" And caiist thou doubt, An'todemus, if 
the gods taVe care of man? Hath not the 
glorious prmlege of iiidVing upright been alone 
bes'owed on him, whereby bo may, with the 
better advantage, suncy what is around him, 
contemplate with more case those splendid ob- 
jects which arc aboie, and avoid the numerous 
ills and inconvemencca wluch would otherwise 
bLfall him ’ Other animals, indeed, they have 
provided with feet, by which they may re- 
Tnoiefrom one place to another, but toman 
they have also given hands, with which he 
can form many things for h« use, and make 
himself happier than creatures of any otber 
kind A tongue bath been bestowed on every 
other flnimaJ, hot nhat aitmal, cverpt man, 
hath tie power of fonnirg words with ii, 
whereby to explain bis thoughts, and make 
them jnfcUigiile to otben? And to alow 
tiat the gods bate had repard to hu very plev 
Hires, they have not limited fieoi, like Ibose 
of other animiiN, to times and aeasona, hot 
man w left to Indulge In them, whenever not 
hurtM to him 

'* But Jt js not w ith respect to the body alone 
that the gods base ilonn themjelTCS tlus 
bountiful to man , thcif mo^t cieeltent gift w 
tl at soul they base infused into him, wh eh »o 
far surpasses wluit u ehcirbere to be found 
hor by what animal, rxcepi man, is even ile 
exutence of those goiJs djsroTcrcd, who have 
produced, and Mill uphul 1, In »uih rrgulst or 
dcr, ibis lieaiitiful and s lupen ’ous frame of il r 
urUTCTSC 7 lllial other species of creatures we 
to I - found that ran srrre, that can adofc 
them ? IHiat other amtrol Is tbV, V*c man. to 
pronde against the assaults of heat and coU 
of tl int and hunger 7 That can lay op rrroc- 
dics for tl e Ume of sirkneis, and Improve ife 
HfTPyth nature hath ptm ly a well prepor 
t oned crernse 7 That ran Ttcelre, like Mm, 
tulcrrcAlion and Irsltu "tion i cr lo hap| tly keep 
In nemory ssfcat he hath seen, an I heard, and 
trami? Tlese l! irgv bring so. wloacc'h rot 
I'at n an i,, as It srrrr, a god In t'-e m.d»i of 
ibis »j> JjV erratnjn, »o far doth ke s rpass 
whctler in tl^ rn<*>>w’ctr*s cf aiH.1 ct t»»^y 

all arl'-Oi whatioevrr that has* twen pfoi*aeeJ 

iSerrin * h or, if ite K«!y cf the ot lad Icett 
joT-vJ ra f^e cr-^i ct rmn, an.' mess tie 
I* rt wc*. 1 l-aw Ifi ssna’l s*v»**. 
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I while unable to execute the well designed 
I plan , nor would the human form hare l>een ot 
1 more use to tht brute, so long ns it remained 
destitute of understanding ' But iii thee, Ar. 
istodemus, bath been joined to a wonderful 
soul, n body no Its* wonderful and sayest 
Ittm, after this, ‘the gods tAe no thought for 
met ^Tiat TTOuldst thou then more to con- 
vince (hec of their care 1 " 

"f would they sbouflsend, and inform me," 
said Afistodemu*, “ what things I ouaht ct 
ought not to do. In like manner as thou sayest 
they frequently do to thee * 

**Ands\hat then, Anitodcmus? sopposest 
thou, that when the gods gin out some oncle 
to all the Athemans, they mean (t not fur 
thee * If, by iheir prodigies, they declare aloud 
W all Greece,— .to all mankind— the things 
wluch shall liefal) (hem, are they dumb lo ihec 
alone? And art thou the oily person whom 
they have plaml beyond their care? Be- 
Jicrcst thou they nouU tare wrought In'o the 
mind of man a pcnua-sion of (tcir bcirg at I® 
lo make him happy or miserable, if so Iw tl ey 
I had no such power ? or noull ml rvrft man 
himself, long ere tl U, have icvn through the 
gross delusion ? How Is it, Aristodrmus, thou 
ttmemhcresl, or remaikest not, that the kings 
doms and ettnmowealihs most rrnowrrd •« 
well for thvir wisdom as artiqulfy, are tltose 
whose piety and divotiim have been the mesl 
oWmlle? an 1 that even man Kimwtfts rmr 
so well disposed to terre the IMty, as In ll*S 
port of life whrn rrason bears tie prrs'rst 
awav, ard 1 ii ju lirment tuppesed Ip J * fa 1 
strength and matiiiity Oei'Mcr, my rtrl»*!>. 
dciru*, <‘*t the »cs»l wl frh rr»f frs in ts'-fy 
cart gorem it at |Ir»*«rpj why t*rn rrsy rut 
Vuesodivd Vivm’mrsv. •wH'.'A. -pcvsVrs 
anfmstrs tsrry part of It, p«»s»m It h I kc 
tnohncf 1 If thine eye ta*’t tYe power to t*i# 

In rrany claret*, and l''Csc jliced at no st**! 
dis*a.sre from i* man?! r«<t If I’c ejeof tic * 
IViryean aiwepUf re,rs"ojrT*endltswh<-£e 
And as tb«ni pctrclsest it »^t f^y 

ab * sy to rstrnJ f’^y ra'c, at ih< *asee | -se, t» 
ife conetma of Afirrs, firjjf. 
tht-kol t^oo. my Ann skrtr a., tka' t^e ye*. 
sHrfW of HA r'jf Kt v*« ^y »s‘«»l t 
r?roo,,*<7s.t tV 01 *rrtr » A*, 

ft*, KT'-'V men. we r Av U.t f trf iS* a? 
frttm ari |*»'l vU tf sir aeilVst, 
sfcuwlfgfcrrt a"! 4sn^»» Vawts- 

ly cre.J V 4/ 
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thou, in like manner, behave towards the gods ; 
and, if thou wouldst experience what their 
wisdom, and what their love, render thyself de- 
serving the communication of some of those 
divine secrets which may not he penetrated hy 
man ; and are imparted to those alone, who con- 
sult, who adore, who obey the Deity. Then shnl t 
thou, my Aristodemus, understand there is a 
being whose eye pierceth throughout all nature, 
and whose ear is open to every sound j extended 
to all places ; extending through all time ; atul 
whose bounty and care can know no other 
bounds than those fixed hy his own creation !” 

By this discourse, and others of the like na- 
ture, Socrates taught his friends that they were 
not only to forbear whatever wis impious, un- 
just, or unbecoming before men-, hut even, 
when alone, they ought to have a rcganl to all 
their actions; since the gods have their eyes 
continually upon us ; and none of oiw designs 
can be concealed from them. 

V. And now, if temperance be a virtue con- 
ducing to the honour and happiness of mau, 
let us see in what manner Socrates endeavour- 
ed to stir up his followers to the practice of it. 

“ My fellow -citizens ! would he say, when 
war is declared, and it becomes necessary for 
you to make choice of a general, choose ye the' 
mau enslaved to wine or women ; luxurious in 
his diet ; intemperate in his sleep ; incapable 
of labour; impatient of fatigue? Can ye, from 
such a one, expect safety to yourselves ; or 
conquest over your enemies ? Or, when death 
draweth nigh, and no thought remaineth but 
for the welfare of your children, do ye then 
inquire for the debauchee wherewith to intrust 
them ? Is it he who must direct in the virtu- 
ous education of your sons, and guard the 
chastity of your virgin daughters ; or secure to 
them the inheritance from the hand of the op- 
pressor ? Do ye intrust your flocks or your 
herds to the conduct of him who is overcharged 
with drunkenness ? or expect from such a one 
despatch to your affairs? Would even the slave 
be received, though sent as a gift, who came to 
us branded \vith so loathsome a vice? If, 
therefore, intemperance appears to us so odious 
when seen only in the slave, how should we 
dread the being ourselves degraded by it ! The 
rapacious and covetous have the pleasure of 
growing rich, and add to their own substance 
what they take from other's : but the dissolute 
man injures his neighbour without profit to 
himself ; nay, he injures every one, and himself 
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most of all, if the ruin of his family, his health, 
his bodj’, and his mind, may be termed inju- 
ries ? Kcither can such a one add to the plea- 
sures that arise from social conversation : for 
what pleasure can he give whose only delight 
is in eating and drinking, and, destitute of 
shame, prefers the company of the common 
prostitute to that of his best friend ? Hence, 
therefore, we may see how necessary it is to 
make temperance our ehief study ; since, with- 
out this ns its basis,- what other virtue can we 
attain ? How can we learn what is profitable, 
or practise what is praiseworthy ? Kcither can 
we conceive a state more pitiable, whether in 
respect to body or mind, than the voluptuary, 
given up to all the drudgery of intcmjicnmcc. 
And, certainly, we shotild wish no worthy man 
may be encumbered with a slave of this dispo- 
sition : or, however, we are sure all slaves who 
abandon themselves to such irregularities ought 
to entreat the gods that they may fall into the 
hands of mild and gentle masters, — their only 
chance to save them from utter min." 

Thus would Socrates talk concerning tem- 
perance ; and if the whole tenor of his dis- 
course showed his regard for this virtue, the 
whole tenor of his life served more abundantly 
to confinn it. For he was not only superior 
to the pleasures of sense, but the desire of 
gain : it being his full persttasion, that the man 
who received money bought himself a master; 
whose commatids, however humbling, could 
not honestly be rejected. 

VI. It may not bo improper, nor yet to the 
discredit of Socrates, to relate a conversation 
he had with Antipho the sophist. ’ Now 
this man, having a design to draw to himself 
the followers of Socrates, came to him one 
day, and, in the presence of many of them, 
accosted him as follows : 

“ I always thought," said he, “that philo- 


1 Tiiese were n Bort of men, who, ns Sneratea says, 
pretended to know, and teach every thing : geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy, naturai philosophy, eioquencc, 
politics, &c. Their promises, however, always ended 
in giving some slight superficial notions of these several 
sciences ; and they exorcised their disciples cliicfly in 
idle disputations, whereby they might learn to defend 
whatever they htpi a mind to affirm. Tliose wlio studied 
under them, were filled witli pride, and vain conceit of 
their omi abilities ; while the sophist, on his side, re- 
garded nothing but bis own gain : and it is said, tiint 
one Protagoras, although there were at Hint time many 
others of them in Greece, accnmulated by tin’s profession 
ton times the sum that Phidias, tlie famous statuary, 
could ever gain by liis trade. 
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sophy ?en-ed to make men happier ; but tb« fat better than those of a more robmt make 
Inntofyourmsdom, Socrates, Bcems to be the who through indolence and »lotb baresba-ne- 
>'cr) reverse for I know not that slate who fuUy neglected it. \Vh^ then should you not 
would tarry with bis master a single day, if suppose that I, who hare alivijs accustomed 
compelled to live m the manner that you do inpclf to bear with patience whatever raishl 
i ou eat and dnnk the meanest of every thing fall to my lot, may do it at present with some, 
'll our habit is not only coarser than others, but what more ease than you, Antipho, w bo, per* 
jou make no difference between summer and hap«, have not so much as once Ihoushi of tbc 
winter , and your feel are always naked You matter? If I am ol»en,cil to l>e not over dch- 
ivill take no money, though we find no little cate m my diet, if I sleep little, nor once taste 
pleasure in accumulating wealth and be- of those infamous delights which others indj’gc 
sides, when a man bath once made hu fortune, in, assign no other rau«e than tnj tiring pos 
he hath nothing more to do than to live nobly, sf«$e<t of pleasures in themselves far mere efi- 
and go on at bis ease Isuw, jf all who attend gible, which delight not alone for the moment 
to your instructions arc to follow jouresample, in which ^heyare enjoyc<l,bul gUdJeinsilh the 
as 13 commonly the case of pupils with their hope of yielding jictpctual satisfiction ?ioiv, 
masters, may wcnotwcU say you only teach you must have remarked, Antipho, that pcopV 
men bow to be miserable who doubt their affairs go lU, arc never cheer. 

To which Socrates i “ 1 perceive, Antiplio, ful, while those who think they are in the way 
you base formed to yourself *0 woeful a picture to suevetJ, whether in »,.ncti?turc, trade, er 
of my manner of life, os shows you had much whaecvrrit may be, arc luippy If tbey at 
rather die than live as 1 do let us therefore ready auceredeiL Hut suppose you there ran 
cuminewhat it is you arc so much afnud of arise from any of tlwe a plrasurv ispui to 
Vo« think 1 am W be pilicd for not taking what the mind rxpentners while it is con 
money) is it because those who do, arc no acious of unpruving in the psths of siiiiie, a'^l 
longer masters of their own time, hut must per- sees the wue anl the goo>l ad I to the numf>er 
form their ergngemems, boweief contrary to of its fnemt* ? k et these ste the purposes to 
tbeir mclinatjony , nhile 1 tm st liberty to talk sshieb 1 think I employ myself i and tl u, tie 
or not talk, as best suits my 1 umour ? The reward 1 ktve for my Isboiir ’ llcsules, si oul 1 
manner m which I est msy not be to your wesuppose cur friends or our rotmtry vmrtin? 
mind Doth my dinner afford less rounsb assistaree. vsbostonlJ Lr jiilged llefvst sMv 
went than your* ’ doth tt cost more ' or is it, to Iwitow it , he, Antipl o, who lists as I J i ? 
do you think, more diflicuU to procure f And or he whoetigige,! in ih»i eiHTse ot I ft wl h 
though I allow the things they provide for your awms to you so very drli^btfulP (h, alv'i 
table may be more delicious tlian thoicoti mine, tallvd on to bear arms, wJfth wi/ull yi-) if k 
consider, Antipbo, be svho sits down wiih a the most bktly to discKvgi the d I'y of a ^ .»f 
gocxl appetite hath no svant of n<.h sauce to fs’btt i be wlo sits down 1 t j its 

pvc a relish to his food netthtr svill fccwJsh fjWe unless loodM with dd unc*. tu«csTf 
Cv. t}ut bujh-fiAsroiced. sriae^srho hath already diff cult to be oltaircf j<.rfvwh»l»f*«ts‘!y 
w»th deSighl ijurnchtd bw llirsl svllh ssairr ctinltnt, but n.es wvlt {Ussrd fn-m wfa iSrr 
A» to my habit Vou know, Antiph<\ be is *« before b'm » Ae I if lie cj*y »s 
ssho change* his dress, doth it oti areouni of eJ. wtirh will \* tie I rst to ►’siw ife surrvu 
the heat or cold j and puts on slrfies only that dcTtrg it up lu il^c vtwn y * It sU<i’ I s-r-n 
the ru-gvdnws of the KM I may not present bis your opm on, An‘^5 Lr>. tUt la,r<-e»» V’ o 
pasvlngit but lellme, Ii'esireyoo, ishenfcalk s sM »n luxury S'vl prvf isl " . wUtv.s u 
the cold kept me svithin doors? of where did ttmh.l eocsilrtit as at'<ffrrt..-s is '* 

you K-e me contend for tVsla'e, to asced Ac llaltlwy want l sjA o-w-./v'-r; t* 

•corehlnr Iras of the sun’ or, ssheu I crwvth tie rnrett to t^e dni'v r<* s 

hindered by lie ansuwh of C.y fret f'u« ftHUit a«n.*elli i» wa‘! tf lU fswn? t r j 

wWsrs.r my f^ncy W me? Dc’ies you »*vlM there is r-tli-? s.Ui e4/s t 
caijyH W Wwwr maty, whose eons' tu'iofibw. |le d sine ni'u^e, wb* vssr * t « 

wrmk. Use tfusultilefTsslTVaby he*rvst t?<rvt<>, a, pet-.-tes l*< '■* f 

Ihr ^'^^T it rxmS>e to l»-*r U’*jur b‘ 4 fa* esse wfti, • vxrv^ene* ' 
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At another time, Antipho disputing with 
him, said, “ I am willing to acknowledge you a 
just man, Socrates, but surely not a man of 
much knowledge ; and of this you seem to he 
yourself aware, since you refuse to receive any 
reward for your instructions. Now it is cer- 
tain you would not give your house, or even 
your cloak, for nothing ; nay, nor for less than 


ardent love for that virtue which in him ap. 
peared so amiable. 

’ Being asked at another time by the same 
man, “ Why he, who fancied himself so able 
; to make skilful statesmen of others, did not 
himself engage in state affairs ?” — “ And by 
which of these methods,” said Socrates, “ sup- 
posest thou I shall most advantage the com- 


the full worth of them; yet you will talk, it is |- monwealth ?' taking on me some office, which, 
well known, for a whole day gratis ; — a plain 
proof how the case stands with you. Now it 
is for this very reason I commend your honesty, 
that will not suffer you, through desire of gain, 
to deceive any ; but then you must give up all 
pretences to knowledge, since you hereby de- 
clare you have none worth purchasing.” 

To which Socrates “ You know, Anti- 
pbo, that among us it is imagined there is no 
small similarity between beauty and philosophy; 
for that which is praiseworthy in the one, is so 
likewise in the other; and the same sort of 
vices are apt to blemish both. Now, when we 
see a woman bartering her beauty for gold, we 
look upon such a one as no other than a com- 
mon prostitute ; but she who rewards the pas- 
sion of some worthy youth with it, gains at 
the same time our approbation and esteem, 

It is the very same with philosophy : he who 
sets it forth for public sale, to he disposed of 
to the best bidder, is a sophist, a public prosti 
tute. But he who becomes the instructor of 
some well-disposed youth, and makes thereby 
a friend of him, we say of such a one, he dis- 
charges as he ought the duty of a good citizen. 

And besides, Antipho, as there are some udio 
delight in fine horses, others in dogs, and others 
in other animals, my pleasure is in the com- 
pany of my friends. If I know any thing 
whereby they may at all he profited, I commii 
Jiiaite it to them, or recommend them to those 
whom I think better qualified for carrying 
them on in the paths of rirtue. "When we are 
together, we employ ourselves in searching 
into those treasures of knowledge the ancients 
have left ns ; we drau- from the same foun 
tains ; and running over whatever these sages 
have left behind them, where ivefind any thing 
excellent, we remark it for our use ; and think 
ourselves not to have profited a little, when w- 
see mutual love begin to flourish among us.” 

Thus did Socrates reply : and truly, when 
have heard him talk in this manner, I could 
not doubt of his being a happy man ; nor yet 
of his kindling in the minds of his hearers an 


however well executed, would only he the ser- 
vice of one man ; or, by instructing all I meet, 
furnish the republic with many good citizens, 
every one capable of serving it well ?” ' 

VII. And now let us examine, whether, by 
dissuading his friends from vanity and arro- 
gance, he did not excite them to the practice 
of virtue. It was his custom to assert, “ that 
the only way to true glory, was for a man to be 
really excellent, not affect to appear so and 
to show this the more plainly, he would often 
make use of the following example : “ Let us 
suppose,” said he, “ that one altogether igno- 
rant in music desires to be thought an excellent 
musician. To this purpose he takes care to 
imitate whatever is imitahle in those who are 
the greatest proficients in the art. He is un- 
commonly curious in the choice of his instru- 
ments ; and a crowd must follow him', to cry 
him up for a wonder wherever he goes, as they 
do the most admired masters ; but for all this, 
he must never venture the public with a speci- 
men of his skill, lest his ignorance, as well as 
arrogance, should instantly appear, and ridicule, 
not fame, prove the reward of his iU-judged 
expenses. The case,” he would say, " is the 
same with the man who endeavours to pass for 
an able general, or a good pilot, without know- 
ing any thing of the matter. If his word is 
not taken, he is displeased ; if it is, what will 
become of him when called to preside at the 
helmj or command the army ? what hut shame 


1 Epictetus talks to the same purpose concerning his 
cynic philosoplier, but in terras somewhat more liaiighty 
than the humble Socrates. “ Ask me, if you please, 
too, wlietlier a cjmic will engage in the administration 
of the commonwealth? What commonwealth do you 
inquire after, blockhead, greater than what he admi- 
nisters ? Wliethcr he will harangue among tlie Athe- 
nians about revenues and taxes, whose business is to 
debate with all mankind; with the Athenians, Corin', 
thians, and Romans equally; not about taxes and re- 
venues, or peace and w.ar, but about Imppiness .and 
misery, prosperity and adversitj-, slavery and freedom 
Do you ask me, wlietlier a man engages in the admi. 
mstration of the commonwealth who administers such 
n conimonwcaltb as this Carter’s Epic. 
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to and pertap^ nun to lii3 best fnends return the monty, or tbe cloak, wkich, t>To«b 

can possibly be tbe result of the ram under- his fair demeanor, hath been lent him hyhK 
taking’ Jseuber will be who foolisl ly affects neighbour, much rather ousbt be to be sti^a 
the character of \’aliant, or nch, or strong, be Uicd as such, who, destitute of crery talent 
eaposed tole«3 danger By the help of some necessary for the purpose, ifcall dare impose 
false appearance he may be called, indeed, to | bimself on tbe state, as one welt qualtdol to 
some honourable employment , but u is an ' direct m tbe administration " 
employment exceeding his nbllitica to perform , Thus Socrates endeavoured to tnikersnity 

nnd his mistakes lull rot be pardoned by those and ostentabon the more odious to his fol 
tvhora he imposed on For as the man can be toners, by showing clearly how much foUy at- 
deemed no other than a cheat who rcfuseih to tended the "racticc of it 
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1. It is likewise my opinion that Socrates con- 
tributed not a little by bis discourses to make 
bis followers more patient of hunger, and 
thirst, and labour ; contemn beat and cold ; 
despise sleep 5 with every other sensual gra- 
tification. For hearing that one of them lived 
too effeminately, be asked him, saying, “ Sup- 
pose now, Aristippus, the education of two 
young men was submitted to your direction ; 
the one intended to bear rule in the state, the 
other to obeyj what method would you take 
with them? Shall we examine the matter, 
and begin with their food?” 

“ It will be right to do this, most certainly,” 
replied Aristippus, “ since food seems to be 
the support of life.” 

“It is probable then,” said Socrates, “that 
you rvill accustom them both to eat and drink 
at certain stated hours ?” 

“ Most probably.” 

“ But which would you teach to I’elinquish 
this stated hour of repast when urgent business 
called him away from it?” 

“ He whom I intend for sovereignty, most 
assuredly, that the affairs of the commonwealth 
may not suffer from delay.” 

“ And the power of enduring thirst patiently, 
ought not this likewise to be added?” 

Certainly." 

“ And which of these would you accustom 
to rise early and go to rest late, or pass, when 
necessary, whole nights in watching ? which to 
subdue even love itself, with every tender in- 
clination, while fatigue and labour are not 
shunned, but with cheerfulness submitted to ?” 


“ The same, no doubt of it.” 

“ But if there is an art teaching us in what 
manner we may best subdue our enemies, 
which of these young men would you endea- 
vour to make master of it ?” 

“ He whom I intended for rule,” replied 
Aristippus; “since, without this art, all the 
rest will be useless." 

“ One should suppose then,” said Socrates, 
“ that a man thus educated would not so readily 
fall into the snares that are laid for him, as 
those animals, whereof some, we know, are 
destroyed by their gluttony, while they rush 
forward, however timorous by nature, to seize 
the bait thrown out to allure them ; others, 
v/ith equal greediness, swallow down the li- 
quor which has been prepared and set for that 
very' purpose; and, intoxicated therewith, are 
! easily taken ; while the partridge and quail 
find their destruction in running too eagerly 
after the female’s call,” 

Aristippus assenting to this, Socrates went 
on: “ But is it not then most shameful, 
Aristippus, w’hen men do fall into the same 
snares with which those foolish animals are 
taken ? Yet so doth the adulterer. He meanly 
submits to he shut up like a prisoner in the 
chamber of the man whom he is seeking to in - 
jure. Neither the rigour of the laws, ' nor the 
fear of a discovery, thouglj sensible how many 
evils besides that of infamy must attend it, 
are sufficient to restrain him ; but, regardless 
of the danger, and neglecting those many ra- 


1 See Potter’s Antiii. t. iy. ch. 12. 
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tional and credjta\)le smusements »re 

etiU wltbin bis povrer, and migbt serve to di- 
vert btm from so shameful a passion, he rushes 
beadlon^f to his niin^ And can any other be 
said of so ivretched a being, but that some fury 
bath possessed him I 

“ So It should sSem,” said Aristippus. j 

“ But,” continued Socrates, “ since so many, I 
and those the most important employments of { 
life,— 03 irar, husbandry, and others,— ore of 
necessity to be earned on in the open fields, 
from under shelter , do you not thinl^ Anstip- , 
pus, that manVind are much to blame In ne- I 
glecting to mure themselves to the inclemen- 
cies of the air, and the changes of the seasons? 
Above all, should not he endeavour to hnng 
himself to bear these inconveniences with pa- 
tience, v\ho expects one day to command 
others ?” 

« I beliere he should." 

*' But if he who has thus brought himself to 
endure pain and ineonvenienee, Is alone <{(rsli 
lied for command , they who have not done 
this, ought never to pretend to ft ♦" 

Ibu being granted, Socnies went on — 

“ Seeing then you so well perceived, Anstippus 
the rank to which each of them properly be- 
long , In which TTOuld you rattier we should 
place you?* 

“ Kot with those, Socriles, who are Intend- 
ed to rommand , 1 envy not these and. In 
deed, since tnen are obliged to take lo much 
pains to prov ide for their own want*, I ace no 
great wisdom in undertaking to supply the 
wants of a whole eommuniiy hot, while be 
who docs this Is forced to rellmjunh many of 
the things he meit ardently desim , It will be 
brJd mromah If, dunny Ins adminittra- 
Hon, any one wiih of the capricious multitude 
remains ungratilied these beUaviny towards! 
their goremort exactly ia the iBsnner I do to I 
my slaves. I eipcet them to prepare what j 
I am to eatanJdrirV, and all cihcf necessinrt, ' 
but suffer them to take no part for tlvmselves. 
The peop’e likewise rf<juli< that p’enty and J 
aVimUnce should fiow In epow them f o« 
every quartet; but permit not tie persew, 
to whose care they tme this, esen totas'eef 
llwvsa Ifylu'/vncrs he hs*h so amj ly yvoslfrd 
ftw Mhm. ®tjvb, theerbwe, “voerstes, as ar* ' 
fjnt of ernphjjBjrt l. aid h»i< teen 
in the rnB**«v ym iJxnlioneJ, wsy do sevy 
we*! to w»Ve rovrmces j l-ui, ss f f tn*. I #« 
f-w a bVo' c»i< ac J trtflqv I-y'* 
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** Let us see then, Anstippus, which cf t'-e 
I two leads a life of the greatest tranquillity ard 
lease, thove who govern, or they who obey? 
j Among the nations ll at arc knovvn to us , la 
Asu, the Syrians, rhiygums, and Lydians are 
subject to the Persians , in Fowpe, the Jf«>. 
tians to the Scythians j and, in Afnca, tie 
Carthaginians ic'd it over all the rest , wl'ch 
of these do you take to he in the most eligible 
situation’ Or here, in Grcere, where you 
are placed, which seem to you the mo*t 
happy, they who arc possrt«ed of the tore- 
reign power, or those who are compelltd to 
submit to it ?■* 

“ I do not desire to be ranked among slaves," 
returned Aristippus , “ but there is a station 
equally remofe from soem fgnfy and remtode , 
this IS the true path of libertv , and in this 
I would walk, as the surest road lo hspplnm." 

•• This path," replied Socrates, “ wl eh lieth 
so equally clear, whether of sorerngnty or 
servitude, might perhaps be soppowd to have 
some eautenee in nstiire, rouM we j Ure it be. 
yond the bounds of human sonety • Hut how, 
Anstippus, tolive among men without govern, 
log or being govemwi? Do you not sea 
that the strong will tliraj^ oppress tie weak | 
and compel them at last, by rrpesitnl In^unes, 
both public and private, to ily, as (t wrrr, trs 
sUseryfor refuge* U they refuse to u’oit 
willingly, their Uiuls are ravartd, ihrif trees 
cot down, their rorn ruined i till, weinci o-it 
at last hy oppiesslon of every kind. **■'> sra 
obliptd to five up the m*equ.U esimbsf dt«», 
in pnratr life . see you rot how Ih.* U H »•«( 
strong trample upon such as are v»rsl, ev want 
courare to drfrnt themselies P* 

•• I do see it," salt Am' ppun '•l-dtat^* 
end It trsy not ftll out so with ose, 1 eov-e/M* 
mysvlf to BO one ewnm' nuts! h. t ‘ sw-s 
here and there, an 1 th rk it t-rsl to U • stra-v 
get evvty wteve " 

•* Truly," said Fomtes, “ tV s *f 

providing f r your safety la.h srwwt* feva 
liar in It ard it sVoull s<vm. Ami p »«, ti-»t 
since the iavs of '' nets, a*'-! 1 1 “* ' 

no wsi l»tV dared Is S'-t'vet tl» l»»i» -w 
I hVhat, then » i‘»~e wLs rwtaiti e ».t. . a* 

: lieir rtwitry ha.v tW l»vv u 
an t»l vu etv» ef ssety s«»t j i*e» l« * t‘« s- 
fsU.l«>n% t‘*.r »*•* d.^-'end sis U 
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assist them ; their cities are fortified ; they have 
arms for their defence : and, to strengthen them 
still more, they mahe alliance with their neigh- 
bours : yet shall not all this secure them from 
falling sometimes into the snares of bad men ; 
\Yhile you, destitute of all those various advan- 
tages ; exposed continually to the many dangers, 
in a manner unavoidable to those who pass 


the account, when the pain appears of our own 
procuring.” 

“ Is it so then, Aristippus, that you perceive 
no difference between the things we submit to 
voluntarily, and those we undergo,, compelled 
to it by some other ? Now, he ^who through 
choice abstains from his food may return to his 
food \Yhenevcr he pleases : and he who endures 
thirst, because he is so minded, may, when 


from one place to another ; nor j’et can enter 
that city whose very meanest inhabitant doth 
not surpass you in credit : you, who shall then 
be seen in that situation wherein all the world 
would wish the man whom they purposed to 
betray: will they then spare you, Aristippus, 
because you are a stranger? or, because the 
public faith hath been given, that neither at 
your entrance into, or going from the city, you 
shall meet with any molestation ? But perhaps 
you think yourself of so little worth, that no 
one will be found willing to purchase you*: 
and in truth, Aristippus, I know not that man 
who would wish to have such a slave in his 
family, as would do nothing, and yet expect to 
live well. But shall we see how masters gene- 
rally manage such sort of people? If 'their 
appetites and passions are very outrageous, 
fasting is made use of to reduce them to order. 
If they are inclined to take what does not be- ! 
long to them, every thing valuable is kept care- 
fully out of their way. If escape is meditated, 
chains shall secure them ; and when inclined to 
be lazy, stripes are called in, to quicken their 
motions. And you, Aristippus, if you disco- 
vered such a slave among your domestics, in 
what manner would you treat him ?” 

“ I would certainly leave no sort of severity 
untried,” said Aristippus, “ till I had brought 
him to better manners. But let us return to 
our first subject, Socrates ; and tell me, if you 
please, wherein the happiness of sovereignty 
consists, which you make such account of • if 
pain and fatigue, and hunger and cold, and ten 
thousand other inconveniences, not only pave 
the way to it, but are afterwards the chosen 
portion of the man who undertakes to command 
others? As to my part, I see no greater dif- 
ference between the strokes of the whip which 
we give ourselves, and those laid on by the 
order of another : for, if my body is to be tor- 
tured, it matters not the hand by which it is 
done : except that folly may also be added to 


minded otherwise, as easily remove it : but the 
case is not the some when we have constraint 
to encounter. Besides, he who of his own 
accord engages in what may be attended with 
labour, bath the hopes of success to imimatc 
him in the way, and the fatigue of the chase 
never discourages the hunter. 

“ But, if the prospect of acquiring what he is 
in pursuit of, however worthless in itself, is 
suilicient to make him regard neither thirst nor 
hunger j what may not he, whose aim is to 
procure the friendship of the good, conquer his 
enemies, gain the command over himself, and 
wisely govern his oum family, benefit his friends, 
serve his countrj*? Will such a one shrink at 
fatigue and pain ? Rather, will he not court 
them, while they add to the delight arising from 
his own consciousness, and the united appro- 
bation of those who best know’ him ? And, to 
show still farther how necessary labour and 
pain are judged for all who would perform any 
thing laudable ; it is a maxim of those who in- 
struct youth, to regard the exercises that are 
gone through with ease, or give pleasure on 
their first performance, as of little w’orth; 
whether in forming the body or improving the 
mind: rvhereas those which require patience, 
application, and labour, these are they which 
prepare the man for illustrious deeds and noble 
undertakings, as many -who were excellent 
judges have told us; and, among the rest, 
Hesiod, for he speaks somewhere or other 
after the following manner : 

“ See Vice, preventing even tliy wish, appears 
To lead through down.hill paths and gay par terre^ 
Where Pleasure reigns ; while Virtue, decent maid. 
Retires from view in yon sequester’d shade. 

Craggy and steep the way that to her leads ; 

Fatigue and pain, by order of the gods. 

Stern sentry keep. But, if nor pain, nor toil, 

^ Can check the generous ardour of thy soul. 

Exert thy powers, nor doubt thy labour’s meed • 
Conquest and joy shall crown the glorious deed.” 2 


2 These lines were translated by the 
those of Tlieognis, in the first hook. 


same hand with 


1 Tliose who fell into the hands of robbers were com. 
manly sold by them for slaves. 
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Kpichariaus saith likewise, 

*• Earn thy remrd— the gwlj gtre soosht to cloth." 

And again, 

“ Seek not the iweeU n( lile. In life’i first hliMU j 
They ill prepare us tor the pale to come*" 

And tbe xn»c Prodicus is idso of tke same 
opinion , for to him is the aUegory gtren Now 
this tvnter tells tis, to the best of my feinein> 
branee, “ that Hercules hanng attained to that 
stage of life when man being left to the go- 
vernment of himself, seldom fafla to give tet- 
tam indications whether hcwiK walk m tlie 
paths of virtue or tvander through all the in- ' 
tricacies of sice, perplexed and undetemined 
what course to pursue, retired loto a place' 
where silence and solitude might bestow on! 
him that tranquillity and leisure to nece»«aiy i 
for deliberation, when two women, of more 
than ordinary stature, mme on towards bim- 
The eounienanre of the one, open and amia 
bis, and elevated with an air of eonwious di? 
mty Her penon im adorned with natiTc 
elegance, 1 er look with modetty, every gesture 
with decency, and her pirroenlt were alto, 
gcller of the ptirest white The other was 
comely, but Moated, at from too high living i 
AfTertmg softnecs and ichcaey, every look,' 
ctery action. va« ttudied and conttmned,' 
while art contributed all itt powers to gire| 
those clvirmt to her complexion and shape i 
which nature had denied her Her took was 
l«oll. theh’udiof modesty ahe was a slranrrr to, 
and her dress w as contrirwl, not to ronceal. lui 
display those beauties she supposed herself pw. 
»e««e»S of SI e would look fisond to sec If any 
oVf rred her j and not wily so, but she would 
frequently stand ili’l to admire her O'm sha- 
dow Hnwing near to the p’se* where the 
hero lit mu»ing, eager and anxiom fw the wl 
vantage of f f»t aecosting lien, s'-e hasf ly ran 

forwxr!, »} I’e the person who tfrompwr’c.l 

her movrd no with her unal pace, cq si an I 
mv’esne Jo n'ng him, she said. * I know, 
iny Hercules } you have loeg V»cfi d*' twra'irg 
MS ite rcsj'se of life you s’-outl pursue, cn* 
rs-e with ire In fivrr^*»’-ip. fvt I wTl Irs-l jou 
thn«i h pvi ts wlirh are iTooTh an! 

f ssrvty every df' s*s‘l w t ycre 

enjoys- e^t, *tv! p* n si ! so'toir s*^ wl r-A e^-ec 
srpev AtH,t„J sJl I'^e fs ri- 

1.-4 --.vs *--1 jke sf wvf, }'’*•* **®‘- 

j’ w.«e-t s*^ »n leto s'sJv Iv J'e s-e-A pb* 
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surea of the table, or repose on beds of down 
no sense shall remain without its gnitif cauon , 
beawty shall delight the eye and melwly the ear, 
and perfumes sEiall breathe their odours around 
you. Nor shall your care be once wanted foe 
the procunng of these thuigs i neuter be afra.d 
le«t lime should exhaust your stock of joys, 
and reduce yoo to the ncceswiy of purrhawBg 
new, either by the labour of body or mind i it 
11 to the toil of others that ) ou alone shall owe 
them! Scruple not, thrrerorc, to scuewhat. 
ever seemeth most desirable,' for this pnvilcga 
I bestow on all who arc my vounc*.' 

“ Hercules, turint; heard so I’attcring an in* 
ntxtiofl, denunded bee name,---' My fnen j«,' 
said ahe, ’call me l{sppinesi( but they who do 
not love me endeavour to make me oilous. 
and tbtTtfore brand me with tlie name of Sen- 
suality.’* 

" Jly this lime tl e ether person being artir. 
ed, thus adJ-essed hm In her tom i 
• I also, O Hercules ' sm rome to o^tr you 
my fnendthip, for I tin no stTsrger to jvur 
high desernt , neither was I wantipg to remark 
the foO'’nf«s of your d ♦pewilmn In a’l tl e e«. 
•mses of your etiHhooil j from whence 1 
gather bopes, if you ehoo*e to f, t'ow wlrre I 
lesl tie wiy, It »i!l pot be long erv y»« bar* 
an opportunity of perfotming traey ntucs 
gtonous to jo’irulf an I hwouraM* w ire. 
Uot 1 mean not to al’ure you with speevas 
prunuses of jteasure, 1 wul jU sly let lef rv 
you things as they tra'Iy are, ard s'cmt yt.u ii 
wlai manoer the gods thick pci’pee fa «* «f»3*e 
them Know tlerefore, yuj^e na'’. »*»♦• 
wi»c governors of the oniwrsc I.»i* 
that rotking pveaf, belt r>g »srt Vet, sf 'I Ut 
pbtaioel siithctit for* and Ubmr Tl*j f'«* 
no real gwsl, ro true tjfpi'esv.tnerh/Tree- «. 

If, lhervf^^, jo*a wov'I *v<u'« tlie fm>« r sf 
Itlcsepc*'*. * h’re tteav Jf j v* | r w 
I ate lo yourw'f lie a *'cvt..-w of j it f wr,,fs I* 

I of uw to t'^etn. If ta t* t' «• - -t I !-■ I is- 
I speclc’l of tt» rrp uU e l>c jw r a i . sK-jw }' ^ 

|fe 'ow-o leecs fci-v r'*fcfu«”v jc» rts 
shrm. I5-* if it i» j-vr a-* -« t‘-j-* 

Hfccce aha.1 esveta | v,, fc-t *I f, s'-M* 


I T\»» w r t**t •"» ** *' ^ 

Sv»s« 4 . H » v i,m iSfc.*-*/-**** 

a tl a~w iw a^> «* ♦*■«*'• »« *— •«• • 

as »•« tr^i •r v-cs-w f»«« 

S tWf 1 « «,«<»■•• >« •- * 

IV,* ti n v -v rs kS — 4 *.•»,»** » r »•« •• 

».%»V SvSvS • »•'* *Cv»« •• 
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tlie benefits arising from your labours. If you 
wish for tbe fruits of tbc eartb, cultivate it. If 
for the increase of your flocks or your herds, 
let your flocks and your herds have your at- 
tendance and your care. And if your design 
is to advance yourself by arms, if you wish for 
the power of defending your friends, and sub- 
duing your enemies, learn the art of war under 
those who are well acquainted with it ; and, 
when learnt, employ it to the best advantage. 
And if to have a body ready and well able to 
perform what you wish from it be your desire, 
subject yours to your reason, and let exer- 
cise and hard labour give to it strength and 
agility.’ 

“ At these words, as Prodicus informs us, the 
other interrupted her ; — ‘ You see,’ said she, 
‘my Hercules, the long, the laborious road 
she means to lead you •, but I can conduct you 
to happiness by a path more short and easy.’ 

“ ‘ Miserable UTetch !’ replied Virtue, ‘ what 
happiness canst thou boast of? Thou, who 
unit not take the least pains to procure it! 
Doth not satiety always anticipate desire? 
Wilt thou wait till hunger invites thee to 
eat, or stay till thou art thirsty before thou 
drinkest? Or, rather, to give some relish to 
thy repast, must not art be called in to sup- 
ply the want of appetite? while thy wines, 
though costly, can yield no delight, but the ice 
in summer is sought for to cool and make them 
grateful to thy palate ! Beds of doum, or the 
softest couch, can procure no sleep for thee, 
whom idleness inclines to seek for repose ; not 
labour and fatigue, which alone prepare for it 
Nor dost thou leave it to nature to direct thee 
in thy pleasures, but all is art and shameless 
impurity. The night is polluted with riot and 
crimes, while the day is given up to sloth and 
inactivity : and, though immortal, thou art be- 
come an outcast from the gods, and the con- 
tempt and scorn of all good men. Thou 
boastest of happiness, but what happiness canst 
thou boast of? Where was it that the sweetest 
of all sounds, the music of just self-praise, 
ever reached thine ear ? Or when couldst thou 
view, with complacency and satisfaction, one 
worthy deed of thy own performing? Is there 
any one who will trust thy word, or depend 
upon thy promise j or, if sound in judgment, 
he of thy society? For, among thy followers, 
which of them, in youth, are not altogether ef- 
1 feminate and infirm of body ? Which of them, 
in age, not stupid and debilitated in every 
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faciflty of the mind? While wasting their 
prime in thoughtless iudulgcuce, they prepare 
for the.nselves all that pain and remorse so 
sure to attend the close of such a life ! Ashamed 
of the past, nfllicted with the present, they 
weary themselves in bewailing that folly which 
lavished on youth all the joys of life, and left 
nothing to old age but pain and imbecility ! 

“ ‘ As for me, my dwelling is alone with the 
gods and good men ; and, without me, nothing 
great, nothing excellent, can be performed, 
whether on earth or in the heavens ; so that 
my praise, my esteem, is with all who know 
me ! I make the labour of the artist pleasant, 
and bring to the father of his family security 
and joy ; while the slave, as his lord, is alike 
my care. In peace I direct to the most useful 
councils, in war approve myself a faithful ally; 
and I only can tic the bond of indissoluble 
friendship. Nor do my votaries even fail to 
find pleasure in their repasts, though small 
cost is w'anted to furnish out their table ; for 
hunger, not art, prejiarcs it for them ; while 
their sleep, which follows the labour of the 
day, is far more sweet than whatever expense 
can procure for idleness : yet, sweet as it in, 
they quit it unreluctant when called by their 
duty, whether to the gods or men. The young 
enjoy the applause of the aged, the aged arc, 
reverenced and respected by the young. Equally 
delighted with reflecting on the past, or con- 
templating the present, their attachment to me 
renders them favoured of the gods, dear to their 
friends, and honoured by their country. And 
when the fatal hour is arrived, they sink not, 
like others, into an inglorious oblivion, but, 
immortalized by fame, flourish for ever in the 
grateful remembrance of admiring posterity ! 
Thus, O Hercules ! thou great descendant of 
a glorious race of heroes ! thus mayest thou 
attain that supreme felicity wherewith I have 
been empowered to rew'ard all those who wall 
ingly yield themselves up to my direction.’ ” 

“ See here my Aristippus,” continued So- 
crates, “ see here the advice which, Prodicus' 
tells us. Virtue gave the young hero. He 
clothes it, as you may suppose, in more exalted 
language than I have attempted ; but it will be 
your wisdom if you endeavour to profit from 
what he hath said, and consider at present w'hat 
may befall you hereafter.” ^ 


3 Ono would have thought this single conversation 
alone sutricient to have reclaimed Aristippus ; hut the 
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ir Socrates, seeing tis eldest «on Lajnpro> 
des enraged with his mother, spoke to him 
in the following manner , Tell me, my son,’ 
said he, “did you ever hear of any who an 
called ungrateful ’ 

“ Jilary,” replied lampncUs 
“Did you consider what gained them ihiJ 
appellabon’” 

“They were called ungrateful, l)ecaa«e, hat. 
mg received favours, they refused to male any 
return " 

“ Ingratitude, then, should teem one species 
of injustice!’' 

“ Slost certainly." 

“Hascyou ever examined thoroughly what 
this sort of injustice is ? Or do you think, 
Lumproclcs, beenuse we arc only said to be 

S? A'ivM' JW A WJ SUW Xwftwd# .vU JUtf X'hffl' I 

we injure our enemies , therefore we are In- 
deed unjust when wc are ungrateful to our 
fnends, but not so when onlyungratcful to 
enemies ?" 

“I have eonsjdfftd it thoroughly," replied 
Lamproclesi “and am convinced, that to he 
iiDgrateful, is to be unjust, whether (he otject 
ofouringtititude be fnenJ or foe," 

“ If then ■ eontinufd ^oerites, " ingratitude 
II injustice, it sviU follow, that *1 e gmtrr the 
benefit of which we are unmindful, the more 
we are unjust'^ 

“Mostarturedlf." 

“ Ilut where ihsll we fnd the penon who 
hath received from sny one, benrfjfs »o great 
or so many, as clulJrcn from their parmtt? 
To them it is they owe their very eiutenee j 
and, in consequence of tlis the espanfy of 
beholding all the lictutieiof nature, testier 
with the pnnlegf of partaking of those tmnous 
b'essings whicli the godi fcare lo IwunrifuUy 
dispensed to all mankind, ^ow these ore aj 
vantages universally held lo IneslimaUe. that 
to bedepfive-lof them einielh our very I’roeg. 
e*l sbhorreneej 1*1 abhorrrnee well under 
stood, when t’e wi»d««n of the legitla'iir 
ruf’e death to be the jsinlihmrot of the Bw«t 
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atrocious enmes nghtly judging, that thetcf 
ror wherewith every one beheld it, would »err* 
the most powerfully to deter frorn the rtwimu. 
aioq of such ofTences, as they taw must btiaj 
upoi them this greatest of all evils. N« ter 
shoti}d,( thou suppose it sensavlityilone whicH 
indueeth mankind to enter into marrutre, since 
not a street but would funitsb with other me art 
for its gratification but our desire is to/nJ 
out one wheresviih to unite ouncires, from 
whom we may reasonably expect a numerous 
and a healthful progeny. Tte httslMnd then 
tuTOcth his thoughts in what manner he may 
best maintain the wife whom he hath thus 
chosfn^ ml make ample provision for his chit, 
dren ytt unbora; while she, on her part, with 
the titmost danger to herself, bears about with 
fee * time, * nett (v/eM hvedee. 
To this she imparts life and nounihmrnt. a >4 
bnog^ it into the world with inesrrrtsille a»- 
pii*h : nor doth her task end here j she is still 
to etipply tl e f«>J that must aflenVard support 
it Sbe wstebrt over it with ten lev a/fiTtim j 
attends n continually with iinwrored care, ai. 
thojgh she hJth reev^T^^ no beneftfivm it, 
neithtr cloth it yet know to whom U Is thus iis. 
debted. She seeks, a* It wrre, to dmne ifi 
wants ni,hl or day her sollritiide and Ja’vwf 
know no intermission , unmin Iful of wtiat hero, 
•fttt may be the fruit of all her pain, a^firr. 
svatd, when (he ehildrm ore arrireJ at an sge 
espah]; to iTcelre inttruetJon, how d >th rwh 
rarrnt rndrovour to instil into tWf r-'-v'i the 
knowjf,!^ whifh may Iwst eond-iee i ) ihm f» 
tore WrlMorng * And if t*‘ey brsr of any l«t 
ter qtdtfed than themsolrrs f.-e (k * }fnpr>rf»M 
(ask. (o these they scad llrra, Sii’h<'*«t rrrv'l 
to tb* espvtisoj so warh «f» tt*y d«!fv 
fcjpp ness of (heir eh7<f"r« r"* 

Certain It i*," rrp’i«J J^n'proeloi, 

thcvigh p>y irother ha.J d '«c I*" s, sivl a ikf^ 

sand ti<res ireso, M w-ut ewiti less ’■ho* 
much dl !:tt“tvii*ir " 

1*0 vwj th sk ft wlrt to iVs a-f»t 

of • r^other, t'jn t‘ai of ■ »ihl hesit 1* 

**'*tN i>c t tf svrS » pvt'sT* 

“Hwt w^st Is'ra U h sis d-M so t r 
•he Vlrked )!«, CV I t s U. *s Wi ! tw ** 
wtrn tley s.e ar^y 

ls.‘ she fr*» ss-h 1' M 
rnn I*,/ f *>.y t. It » 

- Af ! J»l f *:'r* *•* * •* * ' , 
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ip the day ! what disturbance in the night ! and 
what pangs when sickness at any time seized 


I” 


you 

“ But, however, I never did or said anything 
to make her ashamed of me.” 

“ It is well. But u'hy, Lamprocles, should 
you be more offended with your mother, than 
people on the stage are with one another? 
There is nothing so injurious or reproachful 
that these do not often say, yet no one becomes 
outrageous against the man whom he hears 
threaten and revile him, because he well knows 
he intends him no real injury ; hut you, although 
you as well know that no hurt is designed you, 
hut, on the contrary, every kindness, you fly 
out into rage against your mother ; or, perhaps, 
you suppose she intended you some harm ?” 

“ Not at all,” replied Lamprocles ; “ I never 
once suspected any such matter.” 

“ IVhat 1 a mother who thus loves you ! who, 
when you ai-e sick, spareth no means, no pains 
for your recovery ; whose care is to supply your 
every want ; and whose vow's to the gods are 
so frequent on your behalf! Is she harsh and 
cruel? Surely the man w'ho cannot hear with 
such a mother, cannot hear with that which is 
most for his advantage. But tell me,” con- 
tinued Socrates, “ doth it seem to you at all 
necessary to show respect or submission to any 
one whatsoever? Or are you indeed conscious 
of such a degree of self-sufficiency, as makes it 
needless to pay any regard, whether to magis- 
trate or general?” 

" So far from it,” said Lamprocles, « I en- 
deavour all I can to recommend myself to my 
superiors.” 

“ Perhaps, too, you w'ould cultivate the good- 
will of your neighbour, that he may supply you 
W’ith fire from his hearth, when you want it ; or 
yield you ready assistance, when any accident 
befalls you?” 

< “ I would, most surely.” 

“ And if you were to go a journey, or a 
voyage with any one, it would not be indifferent 
to you, w'hether they loved or hated you ?” 

“ No, certainly !” 

“ Wretch ! to think it right to endeavour to 
gain the good-will of these people ; and suppose 
you are to do nothing for a mother, whose love 
for you so far exceeds that of any other 1 Surely 
you have forgot, that while every other kind of 
■' ingratitude is passed over unnoticed by the 
magistrate, those who refuse to return good 
offices, in any other case, being only punished 


with the contempt of their fellow'-citizens ; the 
man w'ho is rvanting in respect to his parents, 
for this man public punishments arc appointed : ' 
the law's yield him no longer their protection ; 
neither is he permitted any share in the ad- 
ministration, since they think no sacrifice of- 
fered by a hand so impious, can he acceptable 
to the gods, or beneficial to man : and conclude 
the mind so altogether degenerate, equally in- 
capable of undertaking any thing gi'cat, or exe- 
cuting any thing justly. For such, too, ns 
neglect to perform the rites of sepulture for 
their parents, for these, the same punishments 
have been allotted by the laws : and particular 
regard is had to these points, when inquiry is 
made into the lives and behaviour of those who 
offer themselves candidates for any public em- 
ployment, You, therefore, O my son ! will 
not delay, if wise, to entreat pardon of the 
gods; lest they, from whom your ingratitude 
cannot be hid, should turn away their favour 
from you: and be you likewise careful to con- 
ceal it from the eyes of men, that you find not 
yourself forsaken by all who know you ; for no 
one w’ill expect a return to his kindness, how- 
ever considerable, from him who can show 
himself unmindful of w'hat be oweth to his 


parents.” 

III. Socrates having observed that Cluere- 
phonand Cbaerecrates, two brothers, with whom, 
he W'as acquainted, w’ere at variance, he 'wished 
very much to reconcile them to each other. To 
which end, meeting one of them, he said to 
him, “ What, are you then, Chcerecrates, one 
of those mercenary kind of people, w'ho prefer 
riches to a brother, and forget that these being 
only inanimate things, require much vigilance 
and care to protect them ; w'hereas a brother 
endued with reason and reflection, is able to 
give assistance and protection to you? And, be- 
sides, brothers are somewhat less plentiful than 
gold ! It is strange a man should think himself 
injured because he cannot enjoy his brother’s 
fortune ! Why not equally complain of injury 
done him by the rest of his fellow-citizens, be- 
cause the wealth of the w’hole community doth 
not centre in him alone ? But in this case they 
can argue right, and easily see that a moderate 
fortune secured by the mutual aid of society, is 
much better than the riches of a whole city 


1 Neither w-as this confined to their immediate p.i. 
rente hut eqnnlly understood of tlieir grandfathers. 


gr.indmother5, and other progenitors 
3 Z 


-Potter'.'! Antiq, 
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attended with the danjcrs to which si^itode 
Avould expose them, yet admit not this reason* 
hg m regard to s brother If neb, they buy 
slaves in abundance to sene them they en- 
deavour all they can to gain fnends to support 
them , but znaLe at the same time no account 
of s brother, as if nearness m blood disqualified 
for fnendship ' iJateureJy, to be born of the 
same parents, and educated in the tame hou«e, 
ought rather to be considered as to many 
powerful cements, since even ivild beasts thenu 
selves abow some inclination to animals they 
are brought up with And besides, Chxrc 
crates, be who iiath a brother, u much more 
regarded than be who bath none , hit enemies 
too wiU be the less fonvard to molest him 
"/ Bill not deny," replied Cbawnife^ 
“that a brother, when tuch os he should be, 
u, as you say, an incstimahte treasure, and 
therefore we ought to bear long with one ar*« 
other, so far from quarrelling on every slight 
occasion , but when this brother fads in every 
particular, and Is imleed the very reverse of all 
h* ought to be, to keep on terms with lach a 
one, (s next to an imposwbihtj ■ 

“ Vour brother then, my Ch«mitc«, b 
displeasfnf; to every one ? Or are tl ere some 
to whom he can make 1 imself very agreeable?" 

“ Therefore he the more dcseriei my ha- 
tred," said Chyrterates, ‘‘because wlerevrr 
he comes he full not to make himself plrastng 
to olhen , whereas, he seems to aim at nothing 
but di«plfa«ng mo •• 

“But may not this happen, CbxTccrates, 
from your not knoBing how to converse pro- 
perly with a brother 7 As the hone, not «n 
tractable to others, beeomrs altogether no* 
manageable to the unskilful n 'cr ” 

“ <tnd why should 1, who well knovr tow 
to return any kindness slown me efrfev (n 
words or actions be supposed Ignorart In what 
manner to Iwhare properly to a brother ? No 
I uc svhen I see a nun eateh at every oppor- 
tunity to vex and d sob! ge me, shall I, after 
this, sh«yw kindness to such a of e ? I rsnncf. 
Fomtes , nor will I even a’trfrp! it ’’’ 

“ ye*j lurprjic me, Chvtrerv’es • po»e 
you a d ^ w 1 o ststrhvd ard defended ywir 
sheep d J ji-i# d V fiwr» »’>4 evevsei 

jouT sbrph«»T*s, tut sna/** at y«i wtrnesvf 
yea ei'i~* ve« M'lJt d.» jvu m I'J*. 

eceaixwr Hy o*.t Irto rw? Or n»drtTiwj*, 

Ij \ ft4“»ss. lo trerne'le Us* to jtw' 1 ! 

t<il*-wl<*'ce » Ifvs'rr wItA fiarh as tw : 
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to be, an InniluahJc treasure you «»t you arc 
not unaeqnomted mth the arts of ccmrlut,fg 
favour and aflVction, but yet are resolved to 
atnpioy none of them to gam the lore of Ci*w 
rephofi >" 

“ I do not believe, Soentes, I hare arts s-f 
ficient to loeceed in such an attempt." 

“ And yet I should imagine," said Soen'rs, 
“no new one necessary practise only ihwe 
you are already master of, and you srill find 
them aufSnent to regain his affection." 

“ If you know what these are, of fjwur i-r* 
form me,' repliesl CkwerntM j •• for they are 
unlcnoiTW to me " 

“ Suppose, Chxftcrt’es, you wished some 
friend to invite you to his feast when he of 
fertd McnScc, srhar means srooh? yw take /•» 
induce him thervta." 

•• Invite him to one of mine " 

“ And if you wantrsj Wm h your ab*crec> 
to manage your affairs « Jjt then ?" 

“ I would try what I eou’d to rngagn lls 
gratitude, by f fst rendering kjjo jhe service 2 
wished to reeviTr " 

“ But, suppose you desired to leeorc f e 
yourself anhespitahlr rwpiJun Jn swne fureVn 
eounlry, what would you do P* 

“ ^\’bfn any of that place came to Athen, 

1 would Jnvitf them to my fcotiie," i*ij ('he 
remtrs j •’ and would spore no paint tf #«« it 
them in dc«palehf'‘g the bu»frvss they fame 
for, that they, when J »ei I tluhcr, rrigi-t trfp 
me In return to eiped te mine " 

*• Is it so then *■* tep* wl ^-vta'ts l " aril 
are you so well tkilV 1 in all the a ts of roiv 
en.aanf favour ami affrcthn, jrt know r<>- 
fUrg of the matter? Ifw* jvu ar* a'r» i, 
Clymcra'fv, of mak rg the frst a-'rarevs !> 
jour brother, Irst it U d»Tfrs.»e jvt |a i’-- 
opepORof (tetf »?o tr*r It? ^»t # frly/l 
cu^l t rot to Is* Int p’ev* as f w a rrin ta an’l- 
eipa'e hit frien**! in nnirtesy a“ i k r 1 "e* 
;»han fet the *Uft of I's vrerrles h fc*jo?.fS 
ard arnoyareet Ilisf I tl d-ssTf'-T* 
a< ssell d spewel as jou {4Ts«r*« a r»v •ecu s* 
liew, 1 sVuU kate r*!»*c»STur» J ro k-s»» p** 
VatVd CO h- "» to make the f nt adrsco's j ? 
you aeer-ed to me the het'er kr*.t<f H »' * 
a**! I fsMd sunnrs« iN* ts fi t\»lr s* 

ers^ Iftrs I*-* 

• Nay.B «», <s "fs^d c««s ( r* 

••yi^rTT'i.sly sye»k ► t » s * 

t-eft wvv-ty I haw w- ^ 

tl» ir it » a*^ V« '•k » 
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whcninnllnntiouRiti'^lbciindoubtcdFivilcgr'nnnJy, from rcJidi-rint: ono miojlit-r tbo mo^t 
of tUo first-boni to lead the way?" csHMitinl smiecs" 

“How!" replied Socrates; “is it not tlic I IV. I nUo remember n di^conrfC tbnt Si- 
custom cmy where for tbc younger to yield crates tmee beld concerning fr iendsbip ; wlnrb 
precedency to the elder? Must not be rUe nt , I think could not but pn-.nly bem lit bis 
his npproach and give to him tbc scat wbicb is ; boarem ; since be not only taught us bow 
most bonourablc; and Imld his pr.ace till be j xvc might gain friends, hut how to hehave 
hath done speaking? Dclav not ilicrcfore. my ' townnl- them when pmed. Cln this ocm- 
Chrcrccratcs, to do what 1 advise : use your . sion he observed, “tlmt nltbnugb tbe fcucr- 
endcavour to appease vour brother; nor doubt nlity of mankind agreed in cstciming n finn 
his readiness to rclnm your love, lie is .ntii- > and virtuous friend an invahinble possess!, m. 
bitious of honour: he hath n nohlcncss of di<- 1 yet were there very few things about ubich 
position ; sordid souls, indeed, arc only to be ! they rave themselves Ic". trmiblc. They H ere 
moved by mcrcciinr)- motives ; but tbe bmvc j diligent, be said, to pnrcbnsc boir-cr. and lands, 
and liberal arc ever best subdued by courtesy j and slaves, and florks, .and bouediob! gotsds ; 
and kindness." |•’•'>d uhen purcha'cd, uoiild mhe no littlepiins 

“ But suppose, mv Socrates, when 1 have ; to jjresene ibrm ; but wen- no is-ay solicitous 


acted ns you advise, my brother .should behave 
no better than he has done ?’’ 

“ Sliould it prove so, Chrcrecratee, what 
other harm can arise to you from it, ihnu ihnt 
of hanng shown yourself a good man, and n 
good brother to one whose hadness of temper 


either to purt'h'ise or jirescrvea friend, htmevrr 
they might talk of tbe ndv.ant.agc<> of baling 
one. N.ay, lie b.ad seen projde, who, if they 
h.ad n friend and n slave sick at the fame time, 
would send for tbc physician, and trjmvery means 
to recover the slave, uliilr tbe friend was left 


makes him uiidc«cn'ing of your regard ? But I j to *ak'’ care of birn'clf : and, if both died, it 
have no nppreiicnsion of so unfavoundde an 
issue to this matter : rather, when your brother 
shall see it your intention to conquer by cour- ! was neglected : they would even foflVr it to be 


was easy jo n-e bow eneb stood in their esti- 
mation. Of all tlicir pn‘M‘sriotis ibis alone 


tesy, be himself will strive to c.xccl in so noble 
a contest. As it is, nothing can be more de. 
plorable than your present situation ; it being 


lost for want of n little iittciition,* heir es- 
tates here and there they could with rendines'i 
point out to you ; but ask them of their friends, 


no other than if these bands, ordained of God 1 bow many nnd what they ate, and you nulucc 


X’ 


.tg 

t 




for mutual assistance, should so far forget their 
office, as mutually to impede each other : or 
these feet, designed by Providence for n re- 
ciprocal help, should entangle each other to the 
Linderance of both. But surely, it shows no 
less our ignorance and folly, than works 
our harm, when we thus turn those things into 
evil which were not created but for our good. 
And, truly, J regard a brother as one of tbc 
best blessings that God bath bestowed on us ; 
two brothers being more profitable to each 
other than two eyes or two feet, or any other 
of those members which have been given to us 
in pairs, for partners and helps, as it were, to 
each other by a bountiful Providence, 3For, 
‘ whether we consider the hands or feet, they 
assist not each other unless placed at no great 
distance : and even our eyes, whose power evi- 
dently appears of the widest extent, arc yet un- 
able to take in, at one and the same view, the 
front and the reverse of any one object whatso- 
ever, though placed ever so near them ; but no 
situation can hinder brothers, who live in 


them to .sonic difficulty. The iinmbiT, though 
acknowledged .snwll, is more than they can well 
make out to yon ; so little do tlie.se people con- 
cern thenisclvT.s about the matter. And yet, 
what possession .shall be placed in competition 
witli a friend ? H'lint slave so nficctionate to 
our persons, or studious of oiirintere.st? H'liat 
horse able to render n.s siicli service? From 
whence, or from whom, can wc at nil times and 


1 One proof we Jmve of this wnnt of attention, even 
in I’ericlea lilmscif ; nnil wlilcli pos'iMj- Sorrales wlplit 
Imve in liis eye, tiiougli, out of re?pert to Ills memory, 
lie forbore to mention It ; for lie ftiflered Anaxagoras, 
to wliom lie atood Indebted for fo tnucli tiseful bnnw. 
ledge both in pliiJosopby and politics, to be reduced to 
such distress, tiint, partly from want, and jmrtly from 
vexation, he determined toefirre liiiii'cirto de.itii ; aiid 
having muffled up bis bend in bis cionl:, he threw Idm- 
eelf on the ground to expert its coming. Indeed, IVrI. 
cics no sooner beard of this but lie flew to Ids a^HlMance j 
begginghim to live, and beivniling ids own los^ in case 
bo WM deprived of so wise a roun-ellor. AVIirn, open- 
mg Ida cloak, tbe phflosoplier, in n feeble nnd Imv voire, 
said to Idm. "Ail, I’ericics ! they wlio need n lamp, do 
not neglect to supply It wltb oU p- a gentle reproof,- 
but therefore the more pierelie, „ '^nd, 
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on every occasion receive so many and socli lalsonld begladtoserure, Ihougii sttiie ri|'fr<e 
essential benefits? Are ^^c at a loss in our own | of the last fattbinj " 


private affairs, or in those the public Lave i 


le," replied Socntes "« 


trusted to our managemeat? A friend mil behoresusnotalitUe toransider oflowmveh 
supply e> ery dcBaency Do we msli Tot the worth ne really are to our fnende t at the wire 
pleasure of giving assistance to some other^ A tune that we use our dilgeere to r««e our 
fnend will furnish ua with the povver Arewc value with them as much as we can iliat ihry 
threatened with danger ’ IJe flies to our ns- may not lay us aside Itke ««ele«* lumber f of 
eistance, for be not only dedicates his fortune when 2 hear this man oy out, ‘tly friend 
to our semce* but his life to our defence — > hath deserted me ,* and another eornpUln, 
Doive purpose to persuade? llis elcMiuence *that one whom he thought most stror-glyat- 
13 ever ready to second all we say -^-Are we Uched to him, had sold hit fnrtid*blp fur foire 
compelled to contend ? 21ts arm ts ever found tnflng sdrsnuge,' I am inrlined to a<h. 
among the foremost to assist us lie doublet Whether, as we are glad to get nJ of a htd 
tbe joy which prospcntybrings, and makes the slave at anynte, so wt may not with to do 
load of affliction less heavy Our hands, our the same by a worthless fnend ? since, after all. 
feet, our eyes, can yield us small senici. in we seldom hear of the good fnend being fei. 
coRiparuoR to that we receive from a friend . aaken, any more than of the good ilsee wanting 
for what we are not able to do for oarselres a roaster •* 

that which wc neither sec, nor hear, nor think V'l And here, on the ©thee hand, I will nr» 
of, when our own interest is the question, a late • eonrervatlon Soerstes once h*d with 
fnend snll perceive and perform for us. And CntobuJos , from whenee we rosy Jiwrn to fry 
yet. this fnend, wl list the plant that promlwth w friends, am! find out sue h as ar« wcrtfcy of 
ua fnill shall be carefully cultiraied, this fnend our aPretion. 

we neglect to nourish and improre, though " Suppose," ssJd he, " CHte Wits, we wint- 
where «Ne the tree from whenee aueh fruit l« ed to ehoow a worthy friend, what s) ©uld be 
to be found ovr method of proceeding in this msMet ? 

V. I remembee likewise another discourse Should we not b^nrt of ©ne rtuwh add rted 
of hii, wherein be exhorteth hu hearers to look W h'gb Imng? to wine or sromen ?©rof* ttry 
well Into themselves, and see In what estima dispos tion ? slnec, emlared to such tiers no 
tloft they might reasonably hope their ftien4i nsan could be of uie either to himself, ee say 
ahoiild hold Jbem For, having obwrrrd one other " 
of hil followers desert a frierd when op- " Certainly " 

pressed with penury, he thus questioned An. ** ®«rP*^ '"f ‘ 


tiithenes In the presence of the men, together »!'•’* being sros’l, he is y*l most Uil A ^ Us 
irlth many when “ P«y, aay. ABtjstfwnrs, expensri} wl« stands d*3y in iwnf ef Us 
11 It allowable to value our friends as we do friend •purse, as* necessary sirpply ff l!»ews 
our flares t for one of these we pethapi rate at profuskm, with whom, however, a'l IhsJ }« Un 
five mina,’ wllle wethinkanocherdesrat twoj Is IrsI j yet, whom to refuse Is dsa^'v i* 
these acaln we wUI give ten forj and for foroe, olfmd It ciuM lu i sueb a cm pros* r».*»r 


it may be, twenty , nay, 


It is fill that ^lfus I Itsiwblesome. tkfrk you?" 


lie son of Neeratr*, fsT© ©olesa than a whole »* >od«i'f, ‘nwra rs." 
ulent* for one he intended to set ever hi« Jf iherewas a pervoe. pros(^'tv 

mines. May we estimate our fnendi In the deed Uit with*! »o em»f »;• a* *»»»* 

..memanner?- to Iw eunfmt he h*th A-» -t.a.is.'v.f 

-I think we rosy- replied Arl.sthewe*| you on every eerav-oH r 


•sfor.ssHle I know a«ne w?>«^ aTnetlcn I - 1 lU-k of h -n tUy f * 

wouM pufrl«»e *' no mean priee, llere are •• |t*t wlat !{•» y ju say tu t e m*.*, ' 

eiWT.*ho«)J*ouU»rtfrvl»lharkUtWrs. la-.wlo (• a-r Urt rai 


mWt* whoso J wovU fearrely ihark tw theirs, «• < 

if I ttsifit base it (■jf K«hi»*g And there arr, *• »■* ml* I 
i-ty ^«eT»,ra, whose favour a--J fneed«* p 2 eedf 

•»!*«/ lesvi 
to? A»* 

^ tv# »>•*/ C«‘i 


h I nesht-jf Ut *lat *• 


* Ul» *vr» he aess* I 


1 T%^ atlM sa^M. Wii«sa Am* ^wcsJ* 
a XSe b- e*l. » «ss s «- 1 f «. *« 
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“ And suppose one of so turliulent a dispo- 
sition, as to te daily engaging liis friends in 
some quarrel on his account ?” 

“ I would keep clear of such a one, most 
certainly, my Socrates." 

“ But what if the man were free from these 
defects, and had only such a sort of selfishness 
belonging to him, as made him always ready to 
receive favours, not at all solicitous about re- 
turning any ?” 

“ lYhy certainly,” replied Critobulus, “ no 
person would rrish to have any thing to say to 
such a one. But, my Socrates,” continued he, 

“ since none of these people will sen^e our 
purpose, show me, I desire you, what sort of 
man he must be whom we should endeavour to 
make a friend of?” 

“ I suppose,” said Socrates, “ he should be 
the veiy reverse of all we have been saying : 
moderate in his pleasures, a strict observer of 
his word, fair and open in all bis dealings ; and 
■who wiU not suflbr even his friend to surpass 
him in generosity ; so that all are gainers with 
whom he hath to do.” 

“ But how shall we find such a one,” said 
Critobulus; “or make trial of these virtues 
and vices, without running some hazard by the 
experiment?” 

“ When you are inquiring out the best statu- 
ary, Critobulus, you trust not to the pretences 
of any, but examine the performances of all ; 
and conclude that he who hath hitherto excel- 
led, gives the best grounded assurance of ex- 
celling for the future.” 

So you would have us infer, Socrates, that 
he who hath already discharged the duties of a 
good friend towards those with whom he hath 
been formerly connected will not fail to do the 
same when connected with you ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” my Critobulus : “just as I 
should infer, that the groom who hath taken 
proper care of your horses, \%'ill do the same by 
mine, whenever I send him any.” 

“ But,” my Socrates, “ when we have found 
out a man whom we judge proper to make a 
friend of, what means may we use to engage 
his affection ?” 

“ In the first place,” returned Socrates, “we 
must consult the gods, whetheritbe agreeable to 
their will that we engage in friendship with him.” 

“But suppose the gods disapprove not of 
' our choice, what way shall we take to obtain 
his favour’” 

“ Kot hunt him down, Critobulus, as we do 
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hares ; nor catch him by stratagem, as we do 
birds; neither are we to seize him by force, us 
we are wont to serve our enemies ; for it would 
prove an arduous task to make a man your 
friend in spite of inclination. To shut him up 
like a crimin.al might create aversion, hut 
would never conciliate favour and esteem.” 

“ But what must we do then ?” 

“ J have heard,” said Socrates, “of certain 
words that have all the force in tliem of the 
most powerful charms. Tliere are likewise 
other arts, wherewith such as know them sel- 
dom fail to allure to themselves whomsoever 
they please.” 

“ And where can we learn these words ?” 
said Critobulus. 

“ You know the song the Syrens used to 
charm Ulysses ? It begins with, 

“ O stay, O pride of Greece, Ulj'ssci stay I” 

Pope's Odyssey. 

“ I do know it, Socrates. But did they not 
mean to detain others by these charms, as well 
as Ulysses ?” 

“ Not at all, Critobulus ; words like these 
are only designed to allure noble souls, and 
lovers of virtue.” 

“ I begin to understand you,” said Critobu- 
lus; “and perceive tbe ebarm which operates 
so powerfully, is praise : but, in order to make 
it efiTectual, we must bestow it with discretion, 
lest ridicule should seem intended by us, rather 
than applause. And, indeed, to commend a 
man for his beauty, bis strength, or his stature; 
who knows himself to be weak, little, and de- 
formed, would be to incur his resentment, not 
conciliate his afiectioii ; and make mankind not 
seek but shun our society. — But do you know 
of no other charms ?” 

“ No ; I have heard, indeed, that Pericles 
bad many, wherewith he charmed the city, and 
gained the love of all men.” 

“ By what means did Themistocles procure 
the affection of his fellow-citizens ?’’ 

“By no incantations, most certainly,” re- 
plied Socrates ; “ if you except that of serving 
the state.” 

“.You would insinuate then, my Socrates, 
that, in order to obtain a virtuous friend, we 
must endeavour first of all to be ourselves vir- 
tuous ?” 

“ \7hy, can you suppose, Critobulus, that a 
bad man can gain tbe affection of a good one ?” 

“ And yet,” said Critobulus, “ I have seen 
many a sorry rhetorician live in great harmony 
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the best orator in Athens . and a general, {s to receire or confer an ollipi'Jon Put it 
perfectly well skilled m the art of ivar, shall one and the lanit thing may bean ol^mcfdc. 
admit others to bis intimacy, who know no- sire to many, strife, enmity, and nUm’l.K'. 
thing of the matter.'* come thereby unsToidable Umerolcner is rt. 

“ But did you ever see a man, Cntobulos, tinguished by araijce and amhition , and coTy 
who bad no one good quabty to recommend fills the heart, which till then was all affection' 
him for that 15 the question ,o.^d you ever But friendship can make Its imy, ard suni’Mirt 
see such a one gam a fnend of distinguished eteiy obstacle, to unite the juit and good, let 
abilities ?• virtue will tnch these to be contented with 

“ I do not know I ever did. But If it is so their own possessions, how moderate socreri 
clear, Socrates, that those who hare much nay, infinitely prefer them to the empire of the 
ment, and they who bare none, can nerer world, if not to be bad without hatred and corw 
unite together m friendship, are the nrtuous tention. Assuted by this, they willingly cn- 
equally sure of being beloved by all the nrto- dure the extreme of tfcint and fcnngrr, rather 
ous than injure, or bear hard on any t nor can tore 

“ You are led into this inquiry, my Cniobn- Itself, even when the most violmt, tfinsport 
lus, from obsemng that the great and the good, them bepnd the rules of decency arxl good 
although alike cnemlfs to Tice, and equally eo- order They are KitUftrd with whatrrrt the 
gaged in the pursuit of glory, arc so (it from laws have allotted them and so fsr from dr« 
expressing their mutual good.w{II, that enmity slnng to encroorb on (be right* of other*, they 
and opposition lometimea prcrail among (hem, are easily inclined to resign tranyof their tmm. 
and are with more difiiculty rceoncited to each If disputes arise, (hey are soon arfommodited, 
other, than eren the most worthless and Tile of to thecontmtmrnt of nch parry angtr nesrf 
all mankind Thu you see, and are concern, mea so high, as to itsnd in need of rtpentanee | 
ed at * nor ran mry once find almUsnn Into the 

•' I am (o,** replied Cntobulus; "and the minds of those who hie in a mutual eerrmunt* 
reere, as 1 observe this not eondned to parti, ration of their goods ; and pVail a kind of right 
eulars, but communiucs those, too, where ianbatrrrr a fdrnd possesses llrnce,th<r«« 
Tice finds Its greatest discouragement, and *«. fore, we may be very sure, that sirtusws Ben 
lue iw best reward , eren these shall engage In will not oppose, but assist each oihet h l^e 
hostilities against each oihcT ' Now when ! discharge of the public o""?**, Tbose, ihJrtd. 
see this, my Socrates, I almost dcspiur to find who cmly aim at highest honourt, tAij pn>t« ef 
a fnend} for where shall I seek one? Not thegreatrst power, that they may aenunrb'e 
amonff ibe sjcjouj ; for, bow can one who Is srealih, not In luxury, and oppress (he pecplc, 
ungrateful, profuse, aranciCTis. idle, Intcmpe. ar* too prof gate and anjmt to I se In coecswl 
rate, faithless, be a fnend ? He m«y bate, but wwhatiy bulhe who aiyirts toaa hwAni'U-U 
cannot lore. Neither yet U it more posiiWe emptoyrnrnt, for ro other end tlan »» secar* 
for the Tirtuous and the sirioiis to unite In the 1 iir self from oppfrsslon.prctret Us fiUe.f 4 ,*ftd 
l«nd.s xif amljT> alncg. what roneord can tuN* sme lls counti^t what shoull li-ideT h^e 
0u( letwcerr those who rtwmlj rrime*, and uniley wlih lh«^ whose l-tcn'ioes are ao 
they wlo abhor them? And if, after this, we otlctl «cmM it ren-'er him less al'« t» sr"* 
art to add the virtuous t If ambition can sow comflUh these dcs'fe* I 
enmity amo^g the Usl of men} if tbese, dc. poner lectrme 10 wueh the mcr* 

• i«.us all of the hlchest pUres, Can eney and from fcaTirg ih* wi*e ats-l fty*J a^^wis'r fa tU 
oppow each other, where ran frlenditlp be aaire cause with Urn? la Ih* 
f.^id? or where the atylum eo earth for eoh*imwi! Sccta'ea, "■* peewit 
f Mityanda/Tfctionr *k« stror?, la nrlt* I'^er-s.l.e* I'vert.r. 

-ily Cmobul us,- answered Sewtes, "sre M knowie« |hsl in m they west 
shsll f nd it 00 easy tuatirr to Inirs'Igs'* this away tie gnr* Is rrery err'e^t n . t f Ur*, 
jc^et M*» is made trp ef footmiettea. In. H the a<»*{a'itn**inef v'-rs •*» 

el w,l to fmnd.hip from tie wart hsfn-lsin Use no Mwiof.Tta ht-sv^r f-« >.■*•/ 
h s-w}/ cf fne«*., he e«npwtioe^»e* (U srf- "ii 

fftrr } b# rt* esea iW Mer«it»4i J and C-** ^ *^T" 

rswyljrtr.f 7 a»i MJ.fjeiLm, whether t stww (>•*■*♦<♦ tW 
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sides, since contentions will arise, confederates 
should be sought for; and the greater number 
will be necessary, if those who oppose us have 
courage and ability. For this purpose, and to 
make those whom we engage the more zealous 
in serving us, favours and good offices are to be 
dispensed with a liberal hand : and even pru- 
dence will direct us to prefer the virtuous, as 
not being many : besides, evil men are always 
found insatiable. But however this may be, 
my Critobulus, take courage ; make yourself, 
in the first place, a virtuous man, and then 
boldly set yourself to gain the afiection of the 
virtuous : and this is a chase wherein I may be 
able to assist you, being myself much inclined 
to love. Now, whenever I conceive an affec- 
tion for any, I rest not till it becomes recipro- 
cal •, but, borne forward towards them by the 
most ardent inclination, I strive to make my 
company equally desirable. And much the 
same management will you find necessary, my 
Critobulus, whenever you would gain the 
friendship of any : conceal not, therefore, from 
me the person whose afiection you most desire. 
For, as I have made it my study to render my- 
self pleasing to those who are pleasing to me, 

I believe I am not ignorant of some of the arts 
best calculated for such a purpose.” 

“ And I,” replied Critobulus, “ have long 
been desirous of receiving some instmctions 
herein *, and more especially if they will help 
me to gain the afiection of those who are de- 
sirable on account of the beauty of their persons 
as well as the graces of their minds.” 

“ But all compulsion is entirely excluded my 
scheme,” continued Socrates j “and I verily 
believe,” says he, “ that the reason why all men 
• fled the wretched Scylla, was, from her em- 
ploying no other means; since we see them 
easily detained by the Syren’s song ; and, for- 
getful of every thing, yield themselves up to 
the enchanting harmony,” 

“ Be assured, Socrates,” said Critobulus, “ I 
shall never think of taking any man’s affection 
by storm : of favour, therefore, proceed, I be- 
seech you, to your instructions.” 

“ You must promise me, likewise, to keep 
at a proper distance, and not give way to over- 
much fondness.” 

“ I shall make no great difficulty to promise 
you this, Socrates, provided the people are not 
very handsome.” 

“And those who are so will be in less 
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danger, as far less likely to suffer you than 
those who are more plain.’’ , 

“ Well, I W'ill not transgress in this point," 
said Critobulus; “only let me know how I 
may gain a friend.” 

“ You must permit me then,” said Socrates, 
“ to tell him how much you esteem him, and 
how great your desire to become one of his 
friends.” 

“ Most readily, my Socrates ; since I never 
knew any one displeased with another for think- 
ing well of him.” 

“ And that your observation of his virtue 
hath raised in you great affection of his person ; 
Would you think I did amiss, and might hurt 
you in the man’s opinion ?” 

- “ The very reverse, I should imagine ; for I 

find in myself a more than ordinary afiection 
towards those who express an afiection for 
me.” 

“ I may go then so far in spealdng of you to 
those you love : but will you allow me to pro- 
ceed, Critobulus, and assure them, that the 
sweetest pleasure you know is in the conversa- 
tion of virtuous friends ? That you are constant 
in your care of them ? That you behold their ho. 
nourable achievements with no less satisfaction 
and complacency than if you yourself had per- 
formed them, and rejoice at their prosperity in 
like manner as at your own ? That, in the ser- 
vice of a friend, you can feel no weariness, and 
esteem it no less honourable to surpass him in 
generosity than your enemy in arms ? By this, 
or something like this, I doubt not to facilitate 
your way to the forming of many very excel- 
lent friendships.” 

“ But why do you ask my leave, Socrates, as 
if you were not at liberty to say what you 
please of me ?” 

“ Not so,” returned Socrates ; “ for I have 
often heard Aspasia' declare, that matchmakers 
succeed pretty well if they keep to the truth in 


1 A person well known on the account other eloquence 
and her illustrious pupils ; for both Pericles and Socrates 
attended her lectures. Her conversation was not more 
brilliant than solid; uniting the symmetry arising 
from art, with the vehemence and warmth which flows 
from nature. She is generally allowed to have compos, 
ed the famous Funeral Oration which Pericles pro- 
nounced with so much applause, in honour of those who 
fell in the Samian war. She was likewise well versed 
in many other parts of useful knowledge ; particularly 
poliUcs and natural philosophy. — PfuJarrt’s Li/e of 
Pericles, 
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wlat they say of each party; whereas, iffa&e. 
hood IS employed, nothing but vexation can eiu 
sue ; for they who ha>e been deeeircd hate one 
another, and those most of all who brought 
them together Now, I hold this ohsctvaUon 
of Aspasia to be right, and not lea to concern 
the point in question and, thtrefore, I think 
I cannot urge any thing m your behalf, Cn- 
tohulus, which strict truth >ti 11 not make 
good *• 

“ \\Tiich IS as much os to say," replied Cn- 1 
tobulus, “ that if I have good qualities sufficient j 
to make myself beloved, I may then hare your j 
helping hand but, otherwise, you are not sol 
very much my fnend as to be st the trooUe to 
feign any for me " 

“And by which of these methods shall 1 
best serve you, Cntobulus ? Restowing on you 
some praise, which, after all, is not your due. j 
or exhorting you to act In such a manner as j 
may give you a just claim to it, and that from j 
all mankind? Let us examine the matter, ifj 
you are itiU doubtful Suppose I should re. 
commend you to the master of a ship, as a 
skilful pilot, and on this you were admitted to 
direct at the helm, must not destruction to 
yourself, as well as the lo«s of the ship, be the 
Inrviiable consequence 7 Or suppose I spoke 
of you everywhere as a prtsi general, vt aVo 
statesman, and you, on the credit of this fal*e 
repreMtitation, were ralle<l to determine eau<cs, 
preside in the eounnl, or command the army, 
would not your own ruin be involved in tl^t of 
your rountry? Jsjy, were I only to commend 
you as a pood economise to my nctghlwir, and 
thereby prwnire for you the msnagement of Us 
eiTiirs, and the care of his fsmily, srouid not 
you erpese younelf to much ndiruJc, at the! 
same lime that you were exposing him to tuln’ 
Dot the surest, as the ihorlfsi stay, to make | 
yourself bcloml sn4 honoured, try Crltobutus, i 
is to be indeed the vrry man you w »S to ap- ' 
pear bet yuursrlf, tlercforf, dil fvntfyto l*c i 
a'isJning of errty virtue, and you will f t>*!, on ' 
rxy<nciice, that ro cne cf them whaTsnrsrt 
tut M 11 flooruh sM trdn strt^jili at rti yro* 
j'rvfy nrrns^L Tt U is the ewivsci J tare 
toifisejsni, my CnltWes. llot. If joo srv 
of a rsttraiy cjlrkn, Irt me trxmr i‘, fen 
t'r»( yoa " 

•• I •» fro»« «,• r»;.Lc'! Cnto’vi'as , »*ar ! f 

iVouVl r«-*y V* slafc-a tpew mvscJf tv to**. 

*t jTO. » |*r*vhv ls‘en'1 fscira. 
del sti'v t' t fV Sid sirt»< * 


I Vir. Socrstei had the greatest tendfrecn 
1 for his friends. Had ignorance or ImprudmM 
I brought them into difficulties, Socratrs, by t-s 
! good tdnee, wool 1 often set them at tw. 
Or, if sinking under poverty, he would pfo* 
cure to them relief, by pressing opoi others 
the duty of mutual assistance. 

I will girc some instances of hu lertiffcrti 
on such occasions 

Perceiving on a time i deep melancholy cfi 
[ the rountenaiiee of one of his fnends, •• Veu 
seem oppressed," mid hr, •• Anstairhus ; but 
impart the caureof it to your friends ; they 
may he able to rebeve you * 

“lam indeed, ^ said AtisUrthus, *• oppressed 
witb no smalt diCeuliyi for tinrc cut bte 
troubtea, many of our mm being fed for ilrltrt 
to the Pinrus, the women bclongini; to tirm 
I bare all poured down upon me ; so tlat I Lave 
: at jirescnt ro less than fmirtrvn sutm, siul 
aunts, and cousins, all to pruvide Av I ^osr, 
you know, my Socrates, we ran rvwiie ro 
profit from our lands ; for these our mrmirs 
1 have got into lint pswicss on» nor jrt from 
[ OUT shops and bouses in t^e rity j iir^ Athens 
, hath scatctly an Inhahitsct left in it, Jsobody 
to be found mtl rr to purchase our sr«re« ; ftw. 

, body t© Imd us tro iry, at what Intemi so* 

, ever so that a man may a« vs til hop# ts £i>d 
It m the vrry streets as to berrew it any wfeir. 
Now, what am I to do, my Sxrs'rv, la (ki« 
casf? Ji woull he rrurl rot to rvticvf Mf t»* 
taUons In tbrir disticsv, snJ yet. In a f rwcf 
such gCTunl desolation. It Is Icnposs !4« f,r m* 
to provide for so grrai a noml#r.“ 

Pocfatr* having patiently fceaid 00 * I • ft’Ts* 
ptamt,^** Whetwv rurnev it." sa-'d Iv, “ihs! 

, we tee Cmmo not only rrovide f •» a 
family, hot even becotre t^e hy t 

very irtmnv ; while you, Arlsurehes, art sfr* i 
cf teiog starved to death, lemw a''., 
two hith Iwcn U'sly W-ai'e to yen's T' 

“Tie reason is pUla." rrpl Ar^s’sc'f v»i 
“ < etamos peip’e sic S-*! t'lVes i ssheers* 

' wl’h see sfv every cce cf tVem fr'c " 

1 W Avul wVteh. In yw e-«. 4 * yv i tt'f 
the highest? Ccea-^s slj'TS. tet'*' f »•»?» “ 

1*4 your h*!*'*^ is f'Vd wi'h "* 

“Theec rs-v 7w r-r " 

*• J’at Is it net l^en a»'is’v»* ^ *- 

-fWyvrt<.ylc.w'>«fwei-li"' 
shm.’tev'a^V’-'st’le'rW- *h 
eVta.*^ c-sie h -w » a as "* 

-N t a' s-V tvjJtfd “•* * 
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slaves willi liitn liave.been bronglit up to tvades ; 
but those I speak of bad a liberal cducatiou.” 

“ May we be said to be masters of sonic 
trade when we understand horv to make tilings 
wMcb are useful ?" 

» No doubt of it” 

Is flour or bread useful ?" 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And clothesj whetber for men or women, 
are they useful?" 

Who doubts it ?” said Aristarchus. 

“ But the people with you arc altogether ig- 
norant of these things ?” 

“ So far from it,” replied Aristarchus, “ that 
I question not their being able to perform any 
one of them.” 

“ But of what arc you afraid then, my Aris- 
tarchus. Nausycidcs with one of these can 
maintain himself and family ; and not only so, 
but buy flocks and herds, and accommodate the 
republic with a round sum on occasion : Cy- 
ribes also supports his household in case and 
affluence by making bread ; Demcas, the Col- 
ly tensian, his, by making cassocks ; Menon, 
his, by making of cloaks : and the Mogaren- 
sians theirs, by making of short jackets.” 

“ That is true,” intermpted Aristarchus; 

“ for the way with these is to buy Barbarians, 
whom they can compel to labour : hut I can 
do no such thing with the w'oraen who live 
with me ; they are free, they are my relations, 
Socrates.” 

“ And so, because they are free, and related 
to you, they are to do nothing but eat and 
sleep ! Bo you suppose, Aristarchus, that 
■ such as live in this manner are more content 
> than others? or enjoy more liappiness than 

? they, who by their labour earn bread for their 

i families ? Suppose you that idleness and in- 
jl attention can gain any useful knowledge, or 
iS’ preserve in the memory what hath been already 
gained ? That they can keep the man in health, 
151 add strength to his body, and gold to his. stores, 
iJr* or give security to what he bath already in his 
possession ; and shall labour and industry stand 
him in no stead? To what purpose, I pray 
you, did your relations learn any thing ? Bid 
they resolve at the time to make no use of 
their knowledge? Or, rather, did they not 
• 41 ’-'^ intend from it some advantage to themselves, 
or benefit to others? Surely we give small 
proof of our wisdom when we thus decline all 
employment. For, which is most reasonable 
, — procuring to ourselves the things that are 
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useful, by exerting tbc powers wbicb nature 
batb bestowed ; or, witb arms across, sit list- 
less and musing, considering only tbc means 
by wbicb others may provide for us? And 
verily, if I may speak my mind to you freely, 

I should suppose, Aristnrdius, you cannot have 
any great love for your guests, in your present 
situation ; nor they for you. You think them 
a burthen ; and they perceive you tbiuk them 
so : and it will be well if discontent docs not 
increase daily, till all gratitude and afTection 
are compelled to give way. But show them 
once in wliat manner they may become useful ; 
and yon will beneeforib regard them witb com- 
plnctnry and satisfaction ; while the)’, perceiv- 
ing it, will hardly be wanting in uflVction to 
you. They will be able to look back with 
pleasure, Jiot pain, on all you have dorm for 
them : and the sweet fumiliarily of fJ•icnd^lJj{), 
together with all the tender charities arising 
from the sacred tics of consanguinity, will 
again be restored to your hapjiy society 1 IVcrc 
the employments indeed of that nature ns would 
bring shame along with them, death itself were 
to be chosen rather than n subsistence so ob- 
tained ; but such ns tlicy are skilled in, are, ns 
I suppose, decent and honouniblc ; to be per- 
formed with pleasure, since they can perform 
them with so much case. Belay not tlien, my 
Aristarchus, to propose what may be of so 
much advantage both to them and you ; and 
doubt not their compliance with what they 
must perceive to be so very reasonable." 

“ O heavens ]” cried Aristarchus ; “ what 
truths have I now heard J But your advice, 
my Socrates, shall be regarded as it ought: 
hitherto I have been afraid to borrow money 
of my neighbour, as not knowing, when spent, 
by what means to i-epay it ; but my scruples 
are now over : this moment I mIU buy such 
materials as may be wanted.” 

Nor did he at all cool in his resolutions. 
Wool, with whatever was necessary for the 
working of it, were sent in by Aristarchus ; 
and each one was employed from morning to 
night. Melancholy gave way to continual 
cheerfulness; and mutual confidence took the 
place of that mutual suspicion, which, till then 
had possessed the minds of Aristarchus and his 
guests. They consider him now as their ge- 
nerous protector; and his love for them in- 
creased in proportion to their usefulness. 

Some time afterward, Aristarchus coming to 
see Socrates, related with much pleasure in 
4 - A 
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what manner they went on *' But my guests," 
eaid he, " begin now to reproach me, for being, 
as they say, the only idle person in the whole 
family ” 

Aci^uaint them,*' answered Socrates, utth 
the fable of the dog You must know, con- 
tinued he, ‘‘that in the dajs of yore, when 
brutes could talk, several of the sheep coming 
to their master, ‘Is it not strange, sir I say 
they to him, ‘ that we, who provide you with 
milk, and wool, and Umbs, have nothing at^all I 
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mg his affairs , and overlooking his labourers , 
whereby you might become a mutual benefit to 
each other?’ 

** But slavery, tny Socrates, is a thing I can 
lU submit to ” 

“ Yet magistrates, Eutherus,flnd those who 
ate employed in public affairs, are so far from 
being conudered as slaves on that account, 
that, on the contrary, they are held in the high 
cst esumauon " 

It may be so, Socrates, but J never can 


given us but wbat we can get off the ground I bear the being found fault with " 
ourselves, while the dog there, who cannot so I “And yet," snith Socrates, “j-ou will be 
much as help you to one of them, is pampered I hard set to do any one thing whose cicty eir- 
and fed with the very bread jou cat of? — I cumstance is secure from blame Foritisdif- 


' Peace ' cries the dog, who overheard iheir 
complaint, 'it la not without reason I 
taken most care of, for I secure you from the 
thief and the wolf, nor would you, wretches 
dare to cat at all, if I did not stand sentinel, to 
watch and defend you.’ The sheep, saith the 
fahle, on hearing this, withdrew, convinced that 
the dog had reason on Lis side and do you, 
Arstwchus, convince your guests that it is by 
your core they are protected from harm, and 
enjoy a life of security and pleasure " 

VIIL At another tune, Socrates tnecUng 
bis old fnend Euthetus,wbom be had not seen 
for many yean, asked him, “ Where he came 
irpm ?" 

From no great di8tance,atprescnt,"rcpbcd 
Cutherus. “ Towards the end of our Utc dc- 
.tructive war, I returned, indeed, from a long 
ourney for, being dispossessed of all the estate 
[ had on the frontiers of Attica, and my fa- 
ker dying and leaving me nolhii g here, I was 
ibliged to gam a subsistence by my labour 
vherever 1 could and thought it better to do 
( 0 , than beg of any one , and borrow I could 
lot, os I had nothing to mortgage 
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supply you with no- 


- number of our 
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ficult so to act, as to commit no error j which 
yet if wc could, I know of no security against 
the censure of ill judges and truly I should 
wonder, Eulhenis, if wbat you arc at present 
employed about could be performed m such a 
manner as to escape all blame It serins thrrr- 
forc to me, that all you can do, is only to take 
care, as far as may br, to keep clear of those 
peoplewho seem glad to find fault, and seek 
out such as ere more candid Mhirh done, 
pursue with steadiness and alacrity whatever 
you undertake, but beware bow you undertake 
any thing beyond your pow cr Thus w ill your 
indigence find relief, without the hatard of 
much blame to you. Cctt&inty shall take the 
place of a precarious suhsistenee,and leave you 
to the full enjoyment of all the peaceful plea 
sores of old age * 

I\ X remcrobet one day Cnto comptolnfe 
bow difheult It was at Athens for a msn wh 
loved <iuiet to enjoy his fortune in sreunty 
•• lor,' said hr, " I lire now several lawsut 
on my hands, for no other reason tl*t I r» 
piets at, but because they know I woul 1 rathe 
pay my money than involve mysefffn buslnev 
and pcrplcstcy " 

Socrates Mked, " If he kept nrrtT a dog ti 
defend his sheep from the wolvt* ?" 

" I keep levtral," s»ld Cnto, ‘ as you trvj 
imagine} and they ate of ■ a small me to r 
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•n," sail ‘vnTatrs, "do you rCI 
jvrvon In your smiee, wh<v«e vk 
re ir'^ht prevent ciberi frvni 
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I. We will now relate in what manner Socrates 
was useful to such of his friends as aimed at 
any honourable employment, hy stirring them 
up to the attainment of that knowledge which 
alone could qualify them for discharging it pro- 
perly. 

Being told that one Dionysidorus was come 
to Athens, and there made public profession 
of teaching the military art, 'Socrates from 
thence took occasion to address the following 
discourse to a young man of his acquaintance, 
whom he knew at that very time soliciting for 
one of the principal posts in the army : — “ Is 
it not,” said he, “ a most scandalous thing, for 
one who aims at commanding the forces of his 
country, to neglect an opportunity of gaining 
the instructions necessary for it? And does 
'' he not deserve to be more severely treated, than 
he who undertakes to form a statue without 
having learnt the statuary’s art? In time of 
■war, no less than the safety of the whole cOin- 
tmmity is intrusted to the general : and it is in 
his power either to procure to it many dnd 
great advantages, by a prudent discharge of the 
duties of his station, or involve his country, 
through misconduct, in the very deepest distress ; 
and therefore that man must he worthy of no 
small punishment, who whilst be is unwearied 
in his endeavours to obtain this honour, takes 
little or no thought about qualifying himself 
properly for executing a tnist of such vast im- 
portance.” 

-• This reasoning wrought so powerfully upon 
the mind of the young man, that he immediately 
applied himself to the gaining of instruction. 


And coming a little time after where Socrates 
was standing with others of his friends, So- 
crates, on his approach, said to them laughing, 

“ You remember, sirs, that Homer, speaking of 
Agamemnon, styles him venerable. Ho you 
not think our young man here has acquired 
new dignity, and looks far more respectable, 
now he hath learnt the art of commanding ? 
For, as he who is a master of music, will be a 
master of music, though he touches no instni- 
ment ; and he who hath the skill of a physician, 
will be a physician, though not actually employ- 
ed in the practice of his art : so, no doub't of 
it, this young man, now that he hath gained 
the knowledge of a general, is incontestably a 
general, though he never should be chosen to 
command the army: whereas it would he to 
very little purpose for an ignorant pretender to 
get himself elected, since this could no more 
make a general of him, than it would make a 
man a physician, to call him one. But,” con- 
tinued Socrates, turning towards him, “ since 
it may fall out that some of us may command 
a company, or a cohort under you, inform us, I 
pray you, with what point your master began 
his instructions, that we may not be altogether 
ignorant of the matter ?” 

“ With the very same point with which he 
ended,” replied the other ; “ the right ordering 
of an army, whether in marching, fighting, or 
encamping.” 

“ Surely,” answered Socrates, “ this is out a 
small part of the office of a general : for he 
must likewise take care that none of the ne- 
cessaries of war be wanting, and that his sol- 
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diers are supplied with every thing needful, as 
well for tbeir health as daily subsistence He 
should be diligent, patient, fruitful in erpedi- 
ents, quick ofappreheiision,unneanedin labour, 
mildness and seventy must each hav e their place 
In him equally able to secure his own, and 
take away that which helongeth to another 
Open, yet reserved , rapacious, yet profuse , 
generous, yet avancious, cautious, yet bold, 
besides many other talents, both natuml and 
acquired, necessary for turn who would dis 
charge properly the duties of a good gcnenl 
Yet I do not esteem the right disposition of an | 
army a slight thing on the contrary,” said be 
“ nothing can be of so much Importance, smce, 
without order, no advantage can arise from num< 
bers any more than from stones, and bncks, 
and tiles, and timber, thrown together at nn 
dom but when these are disposed of in their 
proper places , when the stones and the tiles, 
as least penshahle, are made use of for the I 
foundation and covering , the bricks and tin)> 
ber, each bleeinse in their order, then we may 
lee a regular cdiGce arising, which afterword 
becomes no Inconsiderable port of our pot> 
eesstons * 

" Yout comparison,'' interrupted the other, 

" makes me recollect another circumstance, 
which we were told the general of an army 
ought to have regard to, and that is, to pi ice 
the best of hi9 soldiers in the front and in the ' 
mr whilst those of a doubtful character being 
placed in the middle, may be aniinatcd by the I 
one, and impelled by the other, to the potforro- 1 
ance of their duty ” 

“ Your master then," said Socrates, " taught 
you how to know a good soldier from a bad 
one , otherwise this nilc could be of no use 
for if be ordered you, in the counting of money, 
to place the good at cicb end of the table, anl 
that which was adulterated in the middle, with- 
out first instructing you by wlut means to dis 
ttnguish them, I *ee not to what purpose hi* 
orders could be " I 

'* I cannot say," rcplicl the other, “but it Is i 
very sure roy master did no such thing w e must 
therefore endeavour to find U out ourselie*.*' 

•* Shall we conwder this point then i little 
ftrther," said Socrates, “ that so we rosy the 
better avoid any mistake in this matter ? Sup 
pose," eontinued he, “ the business was to 
fCire some rich booty, should we not do well 
to place In the front, (hose whom we thou-lt 
the most avancious V’ 


I “ Certainly 

I “But where the undertaking js attended 
with peril, there, surely, we should be careful 
to employ the most ambitious, the love ofglo 7 
being suffiaent to make men of this stamp 
demise all dangers neither shall wc be at a loss 
to find out these people , since they are always 
fonvard enough to make thcm'elvcs known 
But this master of yours," continued Somtc«, 
“when he taught you the diffircnt ways of 

(ranging- your forces, taught you at the same 
time the diflerent use you were to make of 
them 

“ bfot at sll, I do assure you ’ 

“ And yet a different disposition of the army 
should be made, according as didlrent occasions 
require ” 

“ That may be, replied the ether , “ but he 
said hot a word to roe of the matter " 

“ Then return to him," mud Socrotc* “ and 
question him concrniing it, for if he is nut 
either very ignorant, or very impudent, he will 

[be ashamed of having tnken your money, and 
sent you away so little instructed ' 

H Meeting with one who bad licen newly 
elected general, Socrates asked him, “ W by 
bath Agamemnon the title of pastor of the 
people given him by Ilomcr? Must it not he 
for this reoson, think you, that like as a shep> 
herd looks carefully to the health ofhls flock, 
and provides them pasture, to le, who lath 
the command of the army, ihoul I provide hfi 
soldiers with all things neecssa^ j and procure 
those advantages to them fut w bich they tnifucff 
I the hardsl ips of vvar, conquest ov er their cne. 
inie«, and to themselves more liappincss? 
Mhyabo doth the same poet prai»e Agamem- 
non for being, 

•• CinA la die wir j »i»4 r-"* hi *rt> ot »vf*r “ 

r««. 

but,to show in I im, tliat pe rsonsl Iravr^, fco*v. 
ever remarkable, is not enough to ronnitu'e 
the general, without he animate* Us wh '« 
army wnh coura-e, and makes eve^ sinjJe 
soldier brave? Jifiller," ciict nued tc •* can 
that prince be tefebrsted for tie art* of 
however successful be may be In rrsut*’ fg I • 
domesiicafTair*. who doth net c*u«e frf-ei 
abundance to he d fTu*ed lhrvn>„hMit * 

dominion for kirparcnot efevtrdlUt f'v t 
«re* shouM afterward* crefre fn llr** «■■** 
pnvate jrospen’vj l<ut to *f«*'-re tl* I-*. * 
ness of those who elect (hem, •rr «‘cy^ 

to the throne *ts, e'rrtf rv, tU rr*/ w t •< 
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for submitting to war, is tlie hopo of rendering 
our future lives moVe secure and bappy ; and 
commanders are cliosen for no other purpose, 
than to lead the way to tins desirable cud ; it is 


“ Certainly." 

“ Your first endeavour, I suppose then, will 
be, to make them mount their horses readily ?’’ 
'• It shall,” said the other, " to the, end they 


the duty of a general to use his utmost endea- may stand a belter chance to escape, } 


vours not to disappoint the people therein ; for, 
os to answer their expectations will bring to 
him the highest glory' ; so, to fail through mis- 
conduct, must he attended with the greatest 
shame.” 

IVe may here see, from what hath been just 
said, that Socrates designed to give us his idea 
of a good prince ; passing over every other 
consideration ; confines it to him alone, who 
diligently promotes the happiness of his people 
III. Meeting at another time with a person 
who had been chosen general of the horec, So- 
crates said to him, “ As I doubt not, my young 
man, your being able to give a good reason why 
you desired the command of the cavnliy, 1 
should be glad to hear it : for I cannot suppose 
you asked it only for an opportunity of riding 
before the rest of the army, as the archers on 
horseback must go before you ; neither could 
it be, to make yourself the more taken notice 
of ; for madmen will still have the advantage 
of you there. But your design, I conclude, 
was to reform the cavalry, in hopes of making 
them of more sen-ice to the republic.” 

‘‘ I did design this, most certainly.” 

" A noble intention 1” replied Socrates, “ if 
you can but accomplish it. But your station 
obliges you to have an eye to your horses, as 
well as men.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Pray tell us then,” said Socrates, “ wliat 
method you will take to get good horses ?” 

“ O that,” answered the general, “ belongs 
not to me : the rider himself must look to that 
particular.” 

« Very well,” said Socrates. « But suppose 
you wanted to lead them on to charge the ene- 
my : and you found some of them lame ; and 
others so weak, from being half-starved, that 
they could not come up with the rest of the 
army : while others again were so restive and 
unruly, as to make it impossible to keep them 
in their ranks ; of what use would such horses 
be to you ? or you to the republic ?’’ 

“ You are in the right,” said the other ; “ and 
I will certainly take care what sort of horses 
are in my troop,” 

And what sort of men too, I hope,’* re- 
plied Socrates. 


arc thrown off them.’ 

» You will likewise take care,” said Socrates, 

" to exercise them often -. sometimes in one 
place, nnd sometimes in nuolher ; partieuhwly 
there whore it seems the most like to that in 
which j ou c.\-]mct to meet the enemy, that your 
troops may bo equally dexterous in all : for you 
cannot, I suppose, wben going to engage, order 
your c»cmie.s to come and fight you on tlic 
plain, beennse thcre-nlonc you were accustomed 
to exercise your army V You will likewise in- 
■stnict them in throwing the dart: nnd if you 
would indeed make good soldiers, animate 
them with the love of glory, nnd rc.'cntment 
against their enemies ; but, above all, be care- 
ful to establish your authority ; since neither 
the strength of your horses, nor the dexterity 
of the riders, can be of innch use to you with- 
out obedience?” 

“ I know it, Soemte.s : but wlint must I do 
to bring them to this obedience ?" 

“ Have you not observed,” said Socrates, 
that all men willingly submit to those whom 
they believe the most skilful ; in sickness, to 
the bc.st physician ; in a storm, to the best 
pilot; and in ngricvilturc, to him whom they 
consider as the best husbandman ?” 

" 1 have,” replied the other. 

“ If so, may we not well conclude, that he 
who is known to have the most skill in con- 
ducting the cavnlrj', will always find himselt 
the most willingly obeyed ?” 

“ But need I do no more than convince 
them of my superior abilities ?” 

“ Yes ; you must likewise convince them 
that both their glory and safety depend on their 
obedience.” 

“ But how shall I be able to convince them 
of this ? 

“ With less trouble,” replied Socrates, “ than 
you can prove to them it is better and more for 
their advantage to be vicious than virtuous.” 

« But, at this rate, it will be necessary for a 
general to add the study of the art of speaking 
to all his other cares,” 

•' And do you imagine,” said Socrates, “he 
can discharge his office without speaking ? It 
is by the medium of speech the laws are made 
known to us for the nfi ourr''‘''^t- 
4. B 
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nnd wtat-soe^cr is useful in any science, nel>e> 
come acquainted with u by the same means, 
the best method ofinstniction being^M the my, 
of coniersation and be who is perfectly mas 
ter of bis subject will always be beard with the 
greatest applause But have you ncier observ- 
ed,” continued Socrates, “ that, throughout all 
Greece, the Athenian youth bear away the pme 
in every contention, from those sent by any other 
republic ? Even a chorus of music going from 
hence to Pelos, exceeds, beyond all comparison, 
whatever appears from any other places- Kow 
the Athenians have not, naturally, voices more 
sweet, or bodies more strong, than those of 
other nations, but they are more ambitious of 
glory, which alwajs impels to generous deeds 
and noble underlahings Why, therefore, may 
not our cavalrybe brought in time to excel any 
other, whether in the beauty of tbeir horses 
and arms, whether in their discipline, order, 
and courage, were they but shown tliat con. 
quest and glory would almost prove ibe snfdUj. 
ble result of it? 

•* 1 see not w hy, indeed,” nnsircred the other, 
••If we could but conunce them this would be 
the event 

“ Lose no time, then,” «aid Socrates, “but 
go, excite )ouf soldiers to the performance of 
tbcir duty, that while you make them of use 
tn you, tiiey may liVew ue make you of some 
me to your country *’ 

“ I certainly shall make the attempt,” re- 
plied the general 

IV. Seeing, at another time, Kichomacbides 
return from the assembly of the people, where 
they had been choosing the magistrates, So. ' 
crates asked, whom they had fixed upon to; 
command the army’ “ Could jou hare thought 
It bald the other, “ the Athenians, my So- 
crates, paid no regard to me, who hare spent . 
my whole life m the exercise of arms ' pa»»cJ 
through every degree, from that of common' 
sentinel to colonel of the horse, covered with j 
these scars (showing them on his bosom), roy 
whole strength vvaslcd with fighting in de- 
fence of them* while Antvsthenes, one who 
never served among the infantry, nor ever d»d 
ary thing remarkable among the horse. Inn 
they have elected, though all his ment seems 
to consist In bring able to get money “ 

“ N'o bad circumstance,* replied Socrates j 
“we may hops, at least, to have our tiwps 
wtU paid." 

“ But a merchant can get money as well as 


[dook lit. 

Antisthenes , doth it follow from thenec that 
a merchant is a fit man to command an army 
“ You overlook, Jvjchoroachides, that Antis- 
thenes 18 likewise a lover of glory, and seeks 
to excel in whatever he xuideitakes quality 
o( some worth in the commander of an army. 
You know, whenever he led the chonis, he 
always took care to carry off the prize ” 

« But, surely, there is some difference be. 
tween commanding an army and ordering the 
chorus ?" 

“And yet," replied Socrates, “Antis- 
'theneshas no great knowledge Lim«elf either 
tn music or the laws of the theatre ? but as he 
had penetration sullicient to find out those who 
excelled in them, you see how, by their assis- 
tance, be came off conqueror ” 

“ lie must have somebody then to fight, and 
give out his orders, when at the head of bis 
army’ ’ 

“Be that ns it may,” returned Secnitrs, “1| 
u certain that he who follows lie counsel ot 

I sueh as are best skilled in any art, fit it be wat 
or music, or any thing else, is pretty sure of 
surpassing all who arc engagvd In the snnie pur* 

I suit with him Keithrr is it probable that 
I he who so liberally erpinds bis money, when 
the affair is no more than to amuse the people, 
and purchase a victory which only bnngt 
honour to himself and to his own tnbe,* will 
be more sparing when the point Is to gam « 

, conquest far more glonous ov er the enemies of 
bis country, and in which the whole republic 
are equaJlywiecmed " 

“ \Vt are to conclude, then,” returned (he 
other, “that he who knows how to presld 
properly at o pubbe show, knows in like man 
HIT bow to eow.miiwd aw ncwy “ 

«Jt I* cereaifi,'* said Socrates, »«<■! 
may be iwicbi led, that he who has jud/wro 
enough to find out what things are bet (>i 
bim, and ability to procure them, can 
full of iuccesf, whether his ilMijtn be to d rcet 
ike stage or govern the state,— msruigT his mss 
bouve or rommaml the army * 

! •• Truly,” rej bed Nieliomaehl Jrs. '• I sesrev- 

I ly cipecird to hear from you, Soen’es, that a 
I good economist and a gool eommar 'er i»si tU 
same thing " 

“po you think w?” arswertl «orfstes. 

« I-et us Inquire then if J«« I ** ^ 


ITUntivMcf 
vifaa Sal i&«<r 
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duty of cacli; and see Miat agreement we can 
find between them. Is it not the business of 
them both to endeavour to make tlie ])Coplo 
who are placed under them tractable and sub- 
missive?” 

•' It is.” 

“ Must they not see that every person be 
employed in the business lie is most proper 
for? Are they not, each of them, to punish 
those who do wrong, and reward iliosc who do 
right? Must they not gain the love of the 
people who are placed under their authority, 
and procure to themselves as many friends ns 
may be, to strengthen and stand by them in 
time of need ? Should they not know how to 
secure their own ? And, in short, should not 
each of them be diligent and unwearied in the 
performance of his duty?” 

“ So far,” replied Nichomacliidcs, “ it may 
be as you sayj but surely the comparison can 
scarcely hold, when the case is to engage an 
enemy." 

“ Why so ?” said Socrates, “ have they not 
each of them enemies to engage ?” 

“ Certainly." 

“ And would it not be for the advantage of 
both, to get the better of these enemies ?” 

“ No doubt of it, Socrates ! But I still see 
not of what use economy can be to a general, 
when the houris come for his soldiers to full on.” 

« The very time,” said Socrates, “ when it 
will be the most ; for, as economy will show 
him his greatest gain must arise from conquest, 
his greatest loss from being overcome ; he will 
for that reason be very careful not to take any 
one step whatsoever which may hazard a de- 
feat; wisely declining an engagement while in 
want of any thing ; but equally ready to seize 
the hour, when, provided with all that is 
necessary, victory seems to him no longer 
doubtful. Thus you see of what use economy 
may be to a general; nor do )’ou, Nichoma- 
chides, despise those who practise it, since the 
conduct of the state, and that of a private 
family, differ no otherwise than as greater and 
less; in every thing else there is no small 
similarity. The business is with men in either 
case: neither do we know of one species of 
these, whereby to manage the affairs of govern- 
ment, and another for carrying on the common 
concerns of life ; hut the prince at the helm, 
•' and the head of his family, must serve them- 
selves from the same mass. And, to complete 
the parallel, be assured, Nichomachides, that 
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whoever hath the skill to use these instninients 
properly, hath also the best secret for snccccd- 
itig in )iis design ; whether his nim he to direct, 
the state, or limit his care to the concenis of 
hi.s own iiousehold ; while lie who is ignorant 
of this jioint niu.st commit ninny errors, and of 
course meet with nothingbiit disnppointmciit.s," 
V. Being in company with Pericles, son to 
the great Pericles, Socrates said to him, — “ I 
hope, iny young man, when you come to com- 
mand the f^uicc.s of the rcjuililic, the war may 
he carried on with more glory niul .success tlinii 
wc have lately known if." 

“ I should be glad if it were so," replied the 
other; "hilt how it i.s to be done I cannot 
easily sec." 

“ Shull wp try," said Socrates, “to get some 
light iulo this matter? You know the. Bteo- 
tiaiis arc not more mimerons than wc." 

“ I know they are not." 

“ Neither are they stronger or more valiant." 
“ They arc not.” 

“ Bot the Bmolinns, it may be, nrc more 
united among tbcmsclvcs?” 

“ So far from it,” said Pcriclci:, “ tlint fbe 
Boeotians bate tbe Tlicbans on account of their 
oppression ; whereas wc can have notliing of 
this sort in Atliens." 

“ But then wc must own,” said Socratc.s, 

1 “ that the Bccotiaiis are not only the most 
courteous of all inankind, but the most nin- 
bitioius ; and they who nrc .so, the love of glory 
and of their country, will impel to undertake 
any thing.” 

“ But I knew not," replied Pericles, “ that 
the Atbenians are deficient in any of these 
particulars." 

“ It must be acknowledged,” said Socrates, 
“ if we look back to tbe actions of our fore- 
father.s, and consider either tbe lustre or the 
number of their glorious deeds, no nation can 
exceed us : and- having such examples, taken 
out too from among ourselves, they cannot but 
inflame our courage, and stir us up to a love of 
valour and of virtue.” 

“ And yet you see,” answered Pericles, 
“bow much the glory of the Athenian name 
is tarnished since the fatal defeat of Lubea, 
wherein Tolmides lost more than a thousand 
men ; and that other at Delium, where Hippo- 
crates was slain : for whereas, till then, the 
Boeotians feared to make head against us, 
though in defence of their own country, with- 
out the assistance of the Lacedoeraonians and 


Socrates ^bdok m. 

I “ I do," «aid Socrat« , •• bp<! I troolJ hsre 
‘you go on, and relate to them theV rth aTtd the 
education of Enctheus, the wnw in Ln tine 
I mth all the neighbouring nations , together 
tilth that undertaken in farour of the llcra- 
dides against those of Peloponnesus. That 
also ift the days of Theseus, tibcn our an. 
testers gamed the reputation of surpassing ill 
their rontemporancs both in conduct and cou. 

( rage, ought not to be passed orer After 
utifrh it may not be amiss to recalJ (o their 
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the rest of Peloponnesus, they now threaten to 
inrade us, and that with their on n forces only , 
while the Athenians, instead of ravaging; as ' 
formerly, Bceotia at pleasure, when not de-j 
fended by foreign troops, are made to tremUe 
in their turn, lest Attica itself should become I 
the scene of slaughter j 

The case," said Socrates, “is, I fear, as j 
you have stated n , but for that reason it j 
seemeth to me, my Fencles, the very time 
wherein to desire the command of our armies 
It IS of the nature of security to make men 
careless, ctTcRiinate, and ungoiemable, nbile 
fear, on the contraty, awakens their diligence, 
rendera them obedient, and reduces them to 
order e may see this among our seamen 
So long as they are under no apprehension of 
danger, they gire themselves over to not and 
disorder, but at the sight ot a pirate, or the 
appearance of a storm, become immediately 
other men not only diligent in pcrforroin^j 
whatever is commanded, but even watching, in ' 
alienee, the master a eye, ready to execute, as 
in a well ordered chorus, vihatever part hei 
ahsll think proper to assign them ' 

“ Supposing, ’ replied Pencles, “ the people 
of Athens were at present in such a state as 
might dispose them to obedicicc, what way 
shall wc take to rouse them to an imitation of 
our ancestors, that, with their virturs, we may 
restore the happiness and the glory of the times 
they lived m?" 

“ IV’as Jt our desire," answered Socrates, 

“ to stir up any one to regain an inhcntancc 
now in the possession of another, what more 
should we need than to tell them it was theirs 
by long descent from their progenitors ? If, 
therefore, my Penefes, jou wish out Athe- 
nians to hold the foremost rank among tic 
virtuous, tell them it is their right, ddnerrd 
dovm to them from the earlicit ages , and that, ! 
so long as they are careful to maintain Ibis 
prc-emmcncc m virtue, prc-cmincncc in power 
cannot fail to attend it, Vou would hkcwtsc 
do well to remind them, how highly the most 
ancient of their forefathers were esteemed and 
honoured on account of tbcir virtue " 

“ \ ou mean when, in the lime of Ceceops, 
the jicople of Athens were chosen In ptefe- 
Tcnce to all other*, to arbitrate in the di’pntr 
which had arisen among the gods’" ’ 
t AUadlnt Id tu r*t.W<lroalritM«**a V,piuMaarf 
KtBrrra (or ib« riiroMfs U AtSsat, wVUa vu M*t 
n)»ed hr Um AiOaoUa* ta favvur »( Stlimvb 


Toinds wliat the descendants of these heroes 
have performed in the ages just before us 
Show them the time when, by their own 
strength alone, they made head 8gain*t tie 
man who lorded it over all Asia, and wlo'C 
empire extended even into Europe itself, as 
fat as Macedonia, inheriting from lis fore- 
fathers a formidable army, as vrett as wide 
dominions, that hjd already made ilitJf fjmoua 
for man) noble underlaling* Tell them at 
otber times of tbe many vicfones, both by sea 
and hnd, when m league with the lActdxmo 
nianS( men no lc«5 famous than (hemselm oh 
the account of tnilHary courage and although 
innumerable hav e been the rev olutions through* 
out the rest of Crcceo, whereby many haie 
been compelled to charge their haliiatior s, 
show them the Athenians still in possessicn 
of tbcir ancient temtoncs , and not only so, 
but oficntimcs made arbiters of the nglr* tf 
other people, while the oppress^!, on every 
side, bate hud iccourve to them for protec- 
tion " 

“ IlTien 1 think of these thine* tny Pomte*, 

I marvel by what means ourrepullic Isth sQ'k 
so Ion " 

•oppose,” repfie f ftfcrafr*, "(fe 
mans acted in this rr«p«el hhe men, who see 
ing themselves evalttd al'ove the f<wr cf • 
competitor, grow remiss, ond neglect diseij t n 
and become thereby more Je^piealle than l''r 
people whom they once dfspl»c-lj tc^ t’ 

I sooner bad our virtue set u* aliove tl e rest *-1 
our contemporanei but «e »urik l»f» 
which endetj, at you see, in a total dorenewT 

“But how shaft we recorcf tJ.e lu'txrif t** 

andenc rhtue*" ^ 

** Ivoihiiig more rssy to poif t e*-*.* r»T ‘ 
Soerafe*; "let but our people ealt la ifW 
what were l)* virtue* aM d »eip' ''<* cf 
forefatl ers, and «J yrntlf on '<#»psr to f^ 
lUU ! lU e! >J cf lt< A ** 

r^e Wiy ri*e sss’o *« hi<hss wsf ’ 
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tWs is too nnicli for them, let them copy at 
least the people,' whom, at present, they arc 
compelled to coxxsider as far above them : let 
them apply themselves with the same diligence 
to perform the same things, and let them not 
doubt of becoming again their equals; their 
superiors, if so be they xvill but surpass them 
in virtue.” 

“ You speak, my Socrates, as if you thought 
our Athenians at no little distance from it. 
And, indeed,” continued Pericles, “when do 
we see them, as at Sparta, reverencing old age? 
Or, rather, do we not see them showing their 
contempt of it even in the person of a father ? 
Can they be expected to imitate that republic 
In the exercises which render the body health- 
ful, who malce sport of those who do ? Will 
people who even glory in de.spising their rulers, 
submit readily to their commatids? Or will 
concord and unanimity subsist among men, | 
who seek not to help, but injure one another, j 
and bear more envy to their fcHow-citizeiis ; 
than to any other of manldnd? Our assem- ! 
blies, both public and private, arc full of quar- | 
rels and contentions, whilst we harass each 
other with perpetual suits at law j choosing by 
that means some trifling advantage, though 
with the ruin of our neighbour, rather than 
content ourselves with an honest gain, where- 
by each party might he equally profited. The 
magistrate’s aim is altogether his own interest, 
as if the ivelfare of the community no way 
concerned him. Hence that eager contention 
for places and power, that ignorance and mu- 
tual hatred among those in the administration, 

' that animosity and intrigue which prevail among 
private parties. So that I fear, my Socrates, 
lest the malady should rise to such a height, 
that Athens itself must, ere long, sink under it.’’ 

“ Be not afraid, my Pericles, that the dis- 
temper is incurable. You see with what rea- 
diness and skill our people conduct themselves 
In all naval engagements: how regular in obey- 
ing those who preside over their exercises, lead 
the dance, or direct the chorus.” 

“ 1 am sensible of this,” said Pericles : “and 
hence, my Socrates, is the wonder, that, being 
so complying on all such occasions, our sol- 
diers, who ought to be tbe choice and flower 
of this very people, are so frequently disposed 
to mutiny and disobedience.” 

“ The senate of the Areopagus,” said So- 
crates, “ is not this likewise composed of per- 
1 sons of the greatest worth?” 


“ Most certainly.” 

“ Where else do wc sec judges who net in 
.such conformity to the laws, nnd honour to 
themselves? Who dctcnninc with so much 
uprightness hetween man nnd man ; or dis- 
charge, with such integrity, whatever husiness 
is brought before them ?" 

“ I cnmiot reproach them," said Pericles, 
“ with having failed in any thing.” 

“ Therefore, let us not give up our Athc- 
nintis, my Pericles, as a people altogether de- 
generate. ” 

“ Yet in war,” replied Pericles, “ where de- 
cency, order, and ohedieiiee, are more especially 
required, they seem to jiay no regard to the 
command of their sujierior.s.” 

“ Perhn))s,” returned Soerntos, “.some jinrt 
of the hhnne may belong to those who under- 
take to comnuiiid them ? You liardly know of 
any man, I believe, jirctcmling to preside over 
a chorus, directing the d.mcc, or giving .-ides 
to the athletics, whi!.«t ignorant of the mutter. 
They who take iqion them to do any of these 
things, must tell yon wlicrc, nnd by whom they 
were instnietcd in the art they now pretend to 
teach othcr.s ; whereas the greater part of oiir 
generals learn the tirst rudiments of war at the 
head of their armies. But I know, my Peri- 
cles, you are not of that .sort of men ; hut have 
made it your employment to study the military 
art; and have gone through all the exercises so 
necessary for a soldier. In the memoriahs of 
your father, that great man ! I doubt not your 
having remarked, for your own advantage, many 
of those refined stratagems he made use of; 
and can show us many more of your own col- 
lecting. These you study ; and to the end 
that nothing may be omitted by one who hopes 
to command our armies, when you find your- 
self either deficient or doubtful, you are not 
unwilling to omi your ignorance ; but seek out 
for such as you imagine more knowing ; ivliile 
neither courtesy of behaviour, nor even gifts, 
are wanting, whereby to engage them to give 
you assistance.” 

“ Ah, Socrates !” cried Pericles, interrupt, 
ing him, “it is not that you think I have done 
these things, but wish me to do them, that you 
talk in this manner.” 

« It may he so,” replied Socrates. “ But'to 
add a word or two more. You know," con- 
tinued he, “ that Attica is separated from Bcco- 
tia by a long chain of mountains, through which 
the roads are nairow and craggy j so that all 
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ftcce'is to our country from that side, is both 
djfEcult and dangerous.' 

“ 1 know It," said Pcncles. 

“ It has been told you too, I imagine, how 
the Slysians and Pisidians, bating seized for| 
themselves several considerable places, and a ' 
large tract of land, in the temtoriea of the king 
of Persia, are able, from the adiautages of then 
situation, not only to secure theit own liberty, 
but with their bght armed borae greatly annoy 
their enemie«, by making perpetual inroads 
upon them 

“ Yes, I have heard this,” repLed the other 
" tVTiy then may it not be supposed," said 
Socrates, “ that jf we secured those pa* 
the mountains uhich divide us from, Bceotia, 
and sent there our j'ouch properly armed for 
making incursions, ire might m our turn give 
some annoyance to out enemies , ubile these 
mountains, as so many ramparts, secured u$ 
from their hostilities ?" 

“I agree luth you,” said rerrcles, “tins 
might turn to our admntsge, and that all you 
haie said bitli been much to tbe purpose.” 

“ Jf you think «o," repbed Socrates “ and 
that my obsenntions may be of service, you 
have nothing more to do than to carry them 
I into execution. Should suercss be the con. 
lequenec, you, my friend, mil have the honour, 
and tbe republic much gain Ifyou fail ibrough 
want of power, no great miscluef can en«ue, 
Athens will not be endangered, not shall you, 
my Pcncles, incur cither shame or reproach, 
for having vngi^cd in such an undertaking ” 

VI Glauco, the ion of An<to, was i 
strongly possessed « itli the desire of governing 
tbe republic, that, although not yet tirenty, be 
was continually making onCions to the people 
neither was it m the power of 1 r* reUttioB§, 
bowcier numerous, to preicnt his czposing 
Iiimsclt to ridicule, though sometimes they 
would drag him, by very force, from tbe m. 
bunal Socrates, who loicd bun on the *r. 
count of Plato and Cbarmidos bad alone the 
art to lucctcd with him Por roeeling him, 
be said, ” Your design then, my GUueo, is to 
be at the very brad of our republic ?" 

« It is «o," replied the other. 

“ Delievc mo," said Socrates, “a noble aim I 
For, tlus once aceomplubed, and you Iwcome, 
as It vretr, absolute , you may then serre your 
fnemlr, aggrandize your family, estend tbe 
Iimifi of your country, and make yourself rr. 
iioirrcd, rot only in Atbei:*, but ihroi-ghoat 


I tU Greece nay, it may be, your fame iru! 
spread abroad among the most barbarous na- 
tions, like another Tbemistodes while ad- 
miration and applause attend wherever you go 1 * 
Socrates having thus fired theimaginatJon of 
tbe young roao, and secured himself a favour- 
able bearing, went on “ But if your design is 
to receive honour from your country, you in. 
tend to be of u e to it , for nothing but that 
can secure its applause ” 

" l/ndoubtedly,” replied Glauco 
** Tell me then, I entreat you, what may be 
tbe first service you intend to render the re- 
public 

Glauco remaining silent, as not knowing 
what to answer “ I suppose," said Socrates, 
you mean to enrich it ? for that is generally 
the method wc take, w hen w e intend to iggron- 
dire the family of some fnend • 

Thu is indeed my design," rcturtied the 
other 

“ But the way to do this," said Socratcf, 
js to intrease its menwes.” 

« Jl IS .0 - 

“ Tell me then, I pray you, whence tbe re- 
venues of the repnblie an«r, and what they 
nnually amount to , since I doubt not of your 
having diligently imputed into each patttculir, 
ns to be oblc to supply every deficiency • 
and, when one source fails, can easily tare rc- 
eounc to some othir " 

X protest to you,” soi I Glauco, “ this u a 
point I nev cf consi lered " 

Tell me then only its annual erpensesf 
for I suppose you interd to rctfrrch whaterer 
appears supertlnom T" 

“ I cannot sjy," rrphrd Gljuro, “ that I 
baie yet thought of this afTsir any more than 
of ibe other " 

We niu't postpone then our de»Un of eft- 
nebmg the rcpub'lc to another lime," said f >- 
rrates ** for I sec not low a pencil c»n €trrt 
his endeavours to aiy purj-osc *o Leg a« he 
CDutinurs ignorant both cf |{» if n ve an! r»- 
pemes ” 

Yet a state mvy be enriched ly the 
of iU cnerrlfs" 

** Assuredly,” replied Sorratrsi ” w 
order to th», Iti srrrrgrb should t-e 
ortrtvwM* it rrny U in darper cf hv'rg wUt it 
Lath alresily Jle, ihetefofe.wto s-fii-c* o" 
engbt to 1< well avvjualntrd ret rely "l k I 
forev* of bis own com try. t''* 
enewyj to the erd, that If h-e f'd» vp* 
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viority on liU Bide, lie nitiy boldly jicrBist in bis 
first opinion, or recede in time, iind dissiinde 
tbe jicople from tbc biizardoiis inidertakiiig.” 

“ It is very true,” returned tbe otber. 

“ I prny you, tben, tell me wlmt tire our for- 
ces by sea and land ; and wliat tlic enemy's ?” 

“ III trutli, Socrates, I cannot pretend to tell 
you, at once, cither one or tbc other.” 

" Possibly you may have n list of them in 
WTiting? If so, I should attend to your reading 
it with ])loasure." 

“ No, nor tin's,” rejdied Glaiieo, “ for I have 
not yet begun to make any calculation of the 
niattcr." 

“ I perceive then,” said Socrates, “ we shall 
not make war in a short time ; siiieo an nfTair 
of snob moment cannot be duly coii'-idered at 
the licgitming of your admiuistratiou. But I 
take it for granted,” coiitimied ho, “ that you 
have carefully attended to the guarding onr 
coasts ; and know where it is iieccs-ary to place 
garrisons ; and what the numher of soldiers to 
be employed for each : that while you are dili- 
gent to keep those complete which arc of ser- 
vice to ns, you may order such to be withdrawn 
as appear snperfiuons.” 

“It is my opinion,” replied Glanco, “that 
every one of them should be taken away, since 
they only ravage the country they were ap- 
pointed to defend.” 

“ But what arc we to do then,” said So- 
crates, “ if our garrisons are taken away ? How 
shall wc prevent the enemy from overrunning 
Attica at pleasure? And who gave you this 
intelligence, that our guards discharge their 
duty in such a manner ? Have you been among 
them ?” 

“ No: but I much snsjicct it.” 

“ As soon then,” said Socrates, “ ns we can 
be thoroughly informed of the matter, and have 
not to proceed on conjecture only, we will 
speak of it to the senate.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Glauco, “ this may be 
the host way.” 

“ I can scarcely suiipose,” continued So- 
crates, “ that you have visited our silver mines 
so frequently, as to assign the cause why they 
liavc fallen olf so much of late from their once 
flourishing condition ?” 

“ I have not been at all there,” answered 
Glauco. 

“ They say, indeed,” answered Socrates, 
“ that the air of those places is very unhealth- 
ful ; and this may serve for your e.xcuse, if the 
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nfliiir nt any time should be brmigbt under de- 
libemlioii." 

“ Yon rally me, Soemtes, now," said tbe 
other. 

•' However,” said Socra(e«, “ 1 fpiestimi not 
but yon can e.a'-ily tell iw bow niueh com onr 
connliy produces ; liow long it will serve tbc 
city; mid wbnt more maybe wanted to carry 
ns tlirongb the year, that so yon may be able 
to give out your orders in time ; that scarrity 
inid want nuiy not come upon ns uiuuvnre*-.” 

“ The imin,” rejilied Glmico, “will In-ne no 
little bn--ine's on hi-- hanil-;, who jiretends to 
take care of snelt a wirieiy of thing-..” 

*' Vet so it nni--t be, my Ghnieo," said So- 
crates; “yon sec even here, in our own pri- 
wite families, it is impos-ilde for the master to 
disebarge tbe duties of Ids st.itum pruiu-rly, un- 
less be not only itujnircs out wbal is necL'---ary 
for those who belong to him, but exerts bis 
utmost endeavours to snjqily whatever is 
w.niitcd. In the city there are more tb.in ten 
thousand of these familie s to provide for ; and 
it is diflicnlt to bestow upon tliem. at one and 
the B.ainc time, that attention and rare wbicli is 
necessary for each ol' them. I therefore think 
you had hotter have given the fir-t proof of 
yonr nbilities in restoring the broken fortunes 
of one in your own family, from wbenee, if 
succeeding, yon might nftenvards have gone on 
to bettor those of tbc whole community; or 
finding yourself unable to do the one, Ibongbt 
no longer of tbc other ; for surely the idisurdity 
of tbe man is most apparent, who knowing 
himself not able to raise fifty pound weight, 
shall ncvcrllalcss nttcmiit the carrying of five 
thousand.” 

“ But I make no doubt,” repl'.. 

“ of my ha-ving been able to have . 
uncle, and that very considerably, if . 
have followed my advice.” 

“Alas !” returned Socrates, “if j. 
not to this hour prevail on so near a rt 
your uncle to follow your counsel, 
you hope that all Athens, this very 
among others, should submit to yonr- 
Beware then, my Glanco beware 1 
eager desire of glorj- should terminate ii 
Consider bow much they hazard who 
take things, and talk on subjects of wl.' 
are igijorant. Call to mind those of 
quaintance who have thus talked and th 
and see whether the purchase they n. 
themselves had not more of censure ■ 
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plause in it ; of contempt than admiratum 
Consider, on the other hand, with ivhat credit 
they appear, who have made thcmsetves mas. 
lersof the point in qnestion and when jou 
bale done this, I doubt not your seeing that 
approbation and glory are alone the attendants 
of capacity and true merit, while contempt 
and shame are the sure reivard of ignorance 
and temerity If, therefore, you desire to be 
admired and esteemed by jour country beyond 
all others, you must exceed all others in the I 
knowledge of those things which you are am- I 
hitious of undertaking and thus qualUIed, I j 
shall not scruple to insure your success, when- 
ever you may think proper to preside oser the 
commonwealth.” 

Vir On the other hand, hanng observed 
that Cbanuidas, the son of Gbuco, and uncle 
to the young man of whom we have been 
speaking, industnously declined any office in 
tie govemmenb though otherwise a man of 
sense, and fat greater abilities than many \»ho 
at that time were employed in the admuustra- 
tiun , Socrates «wd to him, “I pny you, 
Cliarmidasj what is your opinion of one, who 
being alle to win the pnte at the Olympic 
games, and thereby gam honour to him«elf and 
glory to his country, shall nevertheless, decline 
to make one among the combatants'’' 

* I should certainly look upon bim,” said 
I hsmidas, "as a very cirsimnatc and mean- 
spirited man.” 

" And suppose there may be one who bath 
it in hts power, by the wisdom of his counsels, 
to augment the grandeur of the republic, and 
raise at the same time his owm name to no 
common pitch of glory, y et timorously rcfiwing 
to engage in business , should not this man bo 
deemed a coward? 

"I believe he should,*' replied Cbarmidas 
"hutwlicrclorc this question to me 7’’ 

" Because," said Socrates, " you seem to be 
this V ery man , since, able as y ou arc, you avoid 
all employment , though, as cKuen of Alfwnw, 
you are certainly a member of ihc commoo- 
wcnltb, and, consequently, ought to lake some 
share in verving it * ' 

“ But on what do you ground your oyunion i 
of my ability? ’ [ 

” I never once doubted it,’ said Swcmtrs, 

” since I once saw you in confircnce with 
sotre of our leading men for, when thcylti*- 
parted any of their designs to you, you not only 
counselled what wus best to be done, but ex- 
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postulated freely and judiciously, when yxju 
thought they were mistaken " 

“ But surely there is some difTerenec," said 
Chamndas, “between discoursing m private 
and pleading your own cause before a full as. 
sembty " 

“ And yet " said Socrates "a good anihrre. 
Ucian will not calculate with less exactness be. 
fore n multitude than when alone and be, 
[who IS a master of music, not only excels 
I while in his own chamber, hut Icids the eon. 
cert with applause in presence of the full aj- 
dicnce " 

" But you know, Socrates, the bavhfulncss 
and timidity nature hath implanted, operates 
fat more powerfully in ns v\hcn before a large 
assembly, than in a private conversation " 

I “ And IS It possible," said Socrates, “ that 
I you, who arc under iio sort of concern when 
you speak to men who arc m power, and men 
who have undentandmg, shoull stand m awe 
of such as are possessed of neither? Kof, af- 
(er all, Charmidas, w bo arc the people you arc 
I most afraid of* Is it jhe rm«ens, ibc thoe- 
makers, the fuller*, the labourers, the retailcn* 
Vet these arc the men who compose out m- 
scmblies. But to converse thus at your ra<e, 
before people who hold the I igheil rank m the 
aJmim«irabon, (some of tl cm, perhaps, not 
holding you m the highest estimation,) and jti 
suflVr yourself lo be intimidated by lho*c who 
know nothing of the business of the stale, n-l- 
thcr can !« supposed at alt I kely to dciptso 
you, IS, rertainly, no other tlian If he, wlo was 
perfectly well skilled in the art of fencirg. 
should be afraid of one who never handled a 
file But you fear ticir liughingat you?" 

“ And do tl ey not often laugh at our very 
best speakers ’ ‘ 

"They do," replied Soeritfs, "an! to it 
the other*— those great men vrlom yt« 
sene witl» daily 1 Ihertrote the raihrr 
vel, Choitnldas, that you who lave sf'^* 
eloqueuee suffieiert to rdaev cm thett" luJ fa 
reason, should itand In awe cf such * 
ndicuUra' But trdcavci r, my fnsek 
know yourstlf better i srd Is* cor rf ihe ra • 
bsrof tlosc ivlio turn «’l tie r ihoj.hf* c»f ' 

afWnof others, aid are, lie mrrnnt ^ •*''* 

•trangers at I owe Be aeq<-i rted ^ 
own talent*, and l/neno «res»' -si ri'rr , 

them in the service of ywrewirrrv.s 

, Athens, if It inxy U’, trew ^ V 
is at present. Ihc rr’i'*’'* 'f ** 
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glorious ! Neither is it the rommonwealth 
alone that shall be advantaged by them 5 your, 
self, my Charmidas, and your best friends, 
shall share the benefit.” 

VIIL Aristippus being desirous to retaliate 
in kind for having been formerly put to si- 
lence by Socrates, proposed a question in so 
artful a manner, as he doubted not would pose 
him. Socrates, however, was at no loss for an 
answer; though regardful rather of the im- 
provement of his hearers than the ordering of 
his speech. The question was, “ If he knew 
any thing that was good ?”. — Now, had it been 
said of food, 'money, health, strength, courage, 
or any thing else of the like nature, that they 
were good, Aristippus could with ease have 
demonstrated the contraiy, and shown that 
each, and all of them, were oftentimes cnl : 
but Socrates was better provided with a reply ; 
for, knoudng with what eagerness we wish to be 
relieved from whatever molests us — “ What,” 
said he, “ Aristippus, do you ask me if I know 
any thing good for a fever ?” 

“ No, not so,” returned the other. 

“ For an inflammation in the eye?” 

“ Nor that, Socrates.” 

“ Do you mean any thing good against a 
famine?” 

“ No, nor against a famine.” ' 

“ Nay, then,” replied Socrates, « if you ask 
me concerning a good, which is good for nothing, 
1 know of none such ; nor yet desire it.” 

Aristippus still urging him : “ But do you 
know,” said be, “any thing beautiful?” 

“ A great many,” returned Socrates. 

“ Are these all like one another ?” 

“ Far from it, Aristippus : there is a very 
considerable difference between them.” 

“ But how can beauty differ from beauty ?” 

“ We want not many examples of it,” replied 
Socrates ; “ for the same disposition of the 
body which is beautiful in him who runs, is not 
beautiful in the wrestler ; and while the beauty 
of the shield is to cover him well who wears it, 
that of the dart is to be swift and piercing.” 

“ But you return,” said Aristippus, “ the 
same answer to this question as you did to the 
former.” 

“ And why not, Aristippus ? for do you sup- 
pose there can be any difference between beauti- 
ful and good ? Know you not, that whatever is 
beautiful, is, for the same reason, good ? And we 
cannot say of any thing, — of wtue, for example, 
— that on this occasion it is good, and on the 


Other, beautiful. Likewise, in describing the 
virtuous character, say we not of it, “ It is fair 
and good ?” Even the bodies of men ni-e said 
to be fair and good, with respect to the same 
purposes : and the same wc declare of whatever 
else we meet with, when suited to the use for 
which it was intended.” 

“ You would, perhaps, then call a dung-cart 
beautiful ?” 

“I would," said Socrates, “if made proper 
for the pur])ose ; as I would call the shield 
ugly, though made of gold, that answered not 
the end for which it was designed.” 

“ Possibly you will say too,” returned Aris- 
tippus, “ that the same thing is both handsome 
and ugly.” 

“ In tnith, I udll,” said Socrate ; “and I 
will go still farther, and add, that the same 
thing may be both good and evil : ibr I can 
easily suppose, that which is good in the case 
of hunger, may be ewl in a fever ; since what 
would prove a cure for the one, will certainly 
increase the malignity of other; and in the 
same manner will beauty, in the wrestler, change 
to deformity in him who runneth. For what- 
soever, continued he, “is suited to the end in- 
tended, with respect to that end it is good 
and fair; and, contrariwise, must be deemed 
evil and deformed, when it defeats the purpose 
it was designed to promote.” 

Thus, when Socrates said that “ beautiful 
houses were ever the most convenient,” he 
showed us plainly in what manner we ought to 
build. To this end he would ask, “ Doth not 
the man who buildeth a house intend, princi- 
pally, the making it useful and pleasant ?” 

This being granted, Socrates went on -. “ But 
to make a house pleasant, it should be cool in 
summer and warm in winter. ” This also was ac- 
knowledged. “ Then,” said he, “ the building 
which looketh tow'ards the south will best serve 
this purpose ; for the sun, which by that means 
enters and W’arms the rooms in winter, will, in 
summer, pass over its roof. For the same 
reason, these houses ought to be carried up to a 
considerable height, the' better to admit the 
winter sun ; whilst those to the north should be 
left much low'er, that they may not be exposed 
to the bleak winds w’hich blow from that quar- 
ter : for in short,” continued Socrates, “ that 
house is to be regarded as beautiful, where a 
man may pass pleasantly every season of the 
year, and lodge with security whp'-'’T'er belongs 
to him." As f "" - er oma- 
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ments, !ie thought tLey rathet impair than un 
pro\e OHt happiness 

With regard to temples and alUrs, So- 
crates thought the places best fitted for these 
were such as lay at some distance from the 
city, and vi ere open to the view , for, when with- 
held from them, we should pray with more 
^^dou^, while in sight of those sacred edifices 
and being sequestered from the resort of men, 
holy souls would approach theoi nuth more 
piety and deiotion 

IX Socrates being once ashed, ” Whether 
he took courage to be an acquisition of our 
own, or the gift of Nature ? — I ibuilt,” said 
he, “ that, as in bodies some ore more strong, 
and better able to bear fatigue than others 
even so, among minds, may be discerned 11 e 
same diiference, some of these, being by h>a 
ture endued mth more fortitude, are oUe to 
face dangers with greater resolution. For nc 
may ohsene," continued he, “that all who 
live under the same laws, and follow the some 
customs, are not equally i-aliont Nerertbe 
less, I doubt not but education and instruction 
may pie strength td that gift Nature hath be 
stoned on us for, from hence U is we see the 
Thracians and the Scythians feanng to meet 
the Spartans with their long pikes and large 
bucklers , while, on the contrary, the Spaitairs 
are not less afraid of the Scythians with their 
ban’s, or of the Thracians «ilh their small 
shields and short jai elms The same diOercnce 
18 likewise observable in every other Instance , 
nnd so far as any man exceedelh nnothcrin na 
tural endoiments, so may he, proporlionaWy, 
by exercise and meditation, fnaLeaswificrpro- 
gress towards perfection From whence it | 
follow s, that not only the man to whom Natuix. I 
fiats heen fess itnd, fiwr fiienise ie srfiom sfie 
hath endowed the most liberally, ought con 
stantly to apply himself, with care an 1 assi 
duity, to whatsoever it may be he wishes to 
excel in 

Socrates made no distinction between wis- 
dom and a virtuous temperature , for be judged, 
that he who so discerned what things were Ian I 
able and good, as to choose them, what esil 
and hose, as to avoid them, was both wi«e 
and viTtuoustf tempered ^nd being ashed. 
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t yiinufb luatotry tolmrn the nfrltariMsesni. 
Unt phUo*iit>h*r, jet t raaoAt bat with U# reslma fiat 
bow marh fsor* awful,r tMi suV'ert bilb bera 
irrkiH by a CbrUtUn tnoraJlit, la Kamter lot at Ti* 

Airt^lurtr 


* Wheiber those persons who knew tbeir duty 
hut acted contrary to it, were vnse and vina 
ously tempered ’ his answer was, “that they 
ought rather to be ranked among the Igoomt 
and foolish, for that all men whateverdo those 
particular things which having first selected 
oof of the various things possible they imagine 
to be w ell for tl eir interest I am of opimon, 
therefore, added Socrates, “ that those who do 
Dot act nghf, arc, for that vety reason, neither 
wise nor virtuously leroperrd " 
ilgvecablc to this, Socrates would often isv 
That justice, together with every other vir 
tue, was wisdom , for that all their actions 
being fair and good, must be preferred as such 
by all who were possessed of a right discern 
ment, hut ignorance and folly could perform 
nothing fair and good , because, if attempted, 

It would Tniscarry m their hands ^ITienec It 
follow*, that as whatever Isjuu am! fair mist 
be the result of sound wisdom, an I as no 
thing enn be fiiir and just si here nrtui ii met 
ing, therefore, justire, and every other virtue 
IS wisdom • 

And tUhough Socrates asserted that mad 
ness wwa the very reverse of wislom yvt dil 
beRotaceountal] Ignorance madness Ihttor 
% man to be ignorant of himself, and erect 
those things into emttera of opinion belief, or 
judgment with wkieh he was totally unac 
quainted. this be accounted a di'onlet of tl 
mind bordering on madness Ifc firthet raf' 
that “ the vulgar never deemed any one leu 
fov not knowing what wav not eom«onl 
known , but to be deceived In thugs vrfeir 
no other IS dowivcd avwhen he iMnkstlm 
icif too tall to pas* upnght ihrv uch <^e 
of the city, or ao strong as to carry fie fcocsi 
on liis sAoijihhrs, in fdoc anrf ifunV 
theyaay at once, 'the man is mad, lot pm 
over, unnoticed, mUtakev flat are Icssitrk r* 

For, as they only giro the name oflavef rt'-sf 
which is the very caress of the yosi^'C *"* 
they ronfne fhcie idea of tetine** to the 
highest pitch of disorder that ran poiviUy aHw 
in the human mind." . 

Considering the n-Slure of ervr le •» t 
“ It was k grief of minJ tvh rh d d ret 

from thepro«pcnfyofave»cm» »t*« r • ■* 

tunes of a friwl , hut it wa« 
the lilt the envious r-an mciffwd it. ' 
when It teemed strarge th*f V*c!.^is 

grieve at the hapj-lnras of h-* . j 

ahowvd them, “ It wav fo < 
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for tlic mind of man to be fo fnntnFticnlly dis- 
posed, ns not to be able to bcarciibcr ibc pains 
or tbe pleasures of another ; but that while it 
spared for no labour to remove the first, it 
would sicken and repine on seeing the other : 
but this,” be said, “ was only the punishment 
of minds ill-formed : the generous soul wis 
above such wcalcnesscs." 

As to idleness, Soemtes said be bad observed 
very few who bad not some employment ; for 
the'man who spends his time at the dice, or in 
playing the bufibon to make others laugh, may 
he said to do something: but, with Soerates, 
these, and such ns these, were in reality no 
better than idlers, since they might emidoy 
themselves so much more nscfully. JIc add- 
ed, that no one thought himself at Ici'-tire to 
quit a good occupation for one that uns other- 
wise : if he did, he was so much less excusable, 
as he could not idcad the want of employment. 

Socrates likewise observed, that a sceptre in 
the hand could not make a king ; neither were 
they rulers in whose favour the lot or the voice 
of the people had decided, or who by force or 
fraud had secured their election, unless they 
understood the- art of governing. And idthougl 
he would readily allow it not less the province 
of the prince to command, than the sulyccts to 
obej’, yet he would afterwards demonstrate, 
that the most skilful pilot would always steer 
the ship; the master, no less than the mariners 
submitting to his direction. “ The owner of 
the farm left the management of it,” lie said 
“ to the servant whom he thought better ac- 
quainted than himself with the afiliirs of agri- 
culture. The sick man sought the advice of 
the physician ; and he, who engaged in bodily 
exercises, the instructions of those who had 
most experience. And whatever there may 
be,” continued Socrates, “ requiring either 
skill or industry to perform it, when the man 
is able, he doth it himself ; but if not, ho hath 
recourse, if prudent, to the assistance of others 
since iri the management of the distaff a woman 
may be his instructor; neither -will he content 
himself with what he can have at hand ; but 
inquireth out with care for w’hoever can best 
serve him.” 

It being said by some present, “ that an ar- 
bitrary prince was under no obligation to obey 
good counsel.” — “ And why so,” replied So 
crates ; “ must not he himself pay the penalty 
of not doing it? Whoever rejects good coun 
sel commits a crime; and no crime can pass 


unpunished.” It being further said, *' That an 
arbitrary prince was at liberty to rid bim«elf 
even of bis ablest ministers." — " He may,” 
rolurned Soerates ; ” but do you suppose it no 
punishinent to lose his best supports? or think 
ou it but a slight one ? I'or, which would this 
be ; to cst.ablish him in his jiower, or the most 
sure ^^■ay to hasten his dc'^tnietion?” 

Socrates bring asked. “ What study was the 
most eligible and best for man?'* answered, 
” To do well.” And being asked by the same 
person, “If good fortune was the effect of 
study?*' “ So far from it,*' returned Socrates, 
that 1 look ujion good fortune and study ns 
two things entirely opjiosite to enrh other : for 
that is pood fortnne, to find what we want, 
without any previous rare or inquiry; while 
the success whieh is the effect of study, must 
always be preceded bylongsearrliingaud rmieh 
labour, and is wbal I call doing well: and 1 
think,'' added Socrates, “that he uho diligently 
applic.s himself to this study, rannot fail of suc- 


cess; ' nt the .same time that he i< securing to 
himself the favour of the gods and the esteem 
of men, 'J’hey, likewise, most commonly ex- 
cel all others in ngricnlture, medicine, the bu- 
siness of tbe state, or wimicver else they may 
cngtige in ; whereas they who will take no 
pains, ncitlicr ran know any thing perfectly, or 
do any thing well, llicy please not the gods, 
and arc of no use to man.” 

X. But all the conversations of Soerates 
were improving. Bven to the artists while 
cng.agcd in their several employments, he had 
always somcwlint to say whieh miglit prove in- 
stnictivc. Being on a time in the shop of 
Pairhnsius the painter, he asked him, “ Is not 
painting, Parrhasiiis, n representation of what 
we see? By the help of canvass and a few 
coloues, you can easily set before tis hills and 
eaves, light and shade, straight and crooked, 
rough and plain, and bestow youth and age 
wliero and when it best plenseth you : and 


1 “ Since but to vvisli more virtue, is to gain 
He lu-w virtually ntfainod bis end, nt llio very time that 
lie Eceins only busied about the means. As the term 
EuvfaJ/a, wliicli is lierc translated, to do well, is cqui. 
vocal, and implies in it rectitude of conduct, as well ns 
prosperity and success, ns commonly understood by 
tlicso words : it seems to bo cliieny, in respect to tlie 
first of these, viz. rectitude of conduct, tliat Socrates 
here promises success to tlioso wlio diligently make it 
their study and endeavour ; not omitting to point out to 
us the fnvournl.io inniience rare and industrv/-~>monly 
have on whatever we on .. 
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vhen jou^ould pre os perfect beautf, (not 
JCing able to find in any one person nhat atu 
»wers your idea,) you copy from many irliat i$ 
beautiful in each, in order to produce ib« per- 
fect form ' 

" IVe do so,'’ replied Parrliasius- 

" But can you show us, Parrhasius, nbat is 
s*i!l more charming, —a mind (hat is genUe, 
amiable, afiable, friendly? Or is this immit- 
able ’’ 

“ And bow should it be othennsc than ini. 
mitabJe, ray Socrates, when it bath neitber co- 
lour, proportion, nor any of the qualiuea of 
those things jou mentioned, whereby it migbt 
be brought wuhin the power of the penrQ ? In 
short, w hen u is by no means 'risible ? 


[door nt 


”Are men ever obsened (o regard each 
other w ich looks of kindness or hostility ^ 

“ Nothing more frequently ohsecfcd,’* re 
plied Parrhasius 

“ The eyes, then, discorer to us something?' 
hlost undoubtedly " 

" And, in the pro«penty or odrersity of j 
fnends, is the countenvicc of him who is anx- 
iously aoliotous, the same with thetra who ore 
indi/Tcront about the matter 
“ Fir ethennse, Socrates forbewboisao- 
lirjtous, hath a countenance all cheerfulness 
and joy, on the prosperity of a fnend , pcnsire 
and dejected, when this fnend is m afliicuon*' 

** And can this also be represented 
*• Certainly ' 

*' Likewise, where there is any thing noble 
and liberal , or illiberal and mean , boncst, pm- 
dent, modest , bold, insolent, or sordid , are 
any of these to be diseovercd in the couwlc. 
nance and demeanour of a man, when he »us, 
stands, or is in motion’" 

• It may " 

And imitated?" 

’• Imitated, no doubt of it." 

And which jieMs (he most pleasure. Par- 
ihasius— the portniit of bim on whose emintp- 
nance the chancten of whaterer is good, vir- 
tuous, and amiable, are impressed , or fan, who 
wears in his face all the marks o( a l«»e» e»*l» 
and hateful di'posilion 

Truly," returned Parrhistm, ♦* the differ 
rnee w too great, my Socratf*, to admit of 
sny foirpemon ’ 

1 ntrnng anoiher lime Intolhc shop ef Clito 
the statuary, he *a«! to 1 im “I trarstl not, 
tny Oito, at your UJng al le to tnark ©«t to 
eten the d rrreree bclHren ilc rarvr and lie 


I wrestler, the pancratiast and gLidiator, b 
>tnir Statues are very men ' Tell me, I prs, 
by vbat means you effect this ?" 

Chto hesitating, as at a loss how to replv 
Socrates Menton “ But, perhaps, you are pai 
Ueulaxly careful to imitate persons who ar 
living, and that }s the reason irhy jourststue 
are so much alwe? 

« It IS," returned Clito 
" Then you have certainly remarked, an 
that with no httle exactness, (he natural dispo- 
sition of all (he parts, io all the different pos. 
turca of (he body for, « hilsl some of these 
extended, oibers remain bent, when that 
. IS raised above its natural height this unis Ic- 
I low It, these are relaxed, and those again c 


tracted, (o give (he greater force (o the medi- 
Cated blow end the more these sort of things 
are attended to, the nearer you approach (o 
btunan life." 

" You are right, my Soeraies " 

" But It undoubtedly gives us the greatest 
pleasure, when we see the p««toni of men, as 
well as (heir actions, repreientcd ?* 

*• Undoubtcdlj " 

“Then the countenance of the eowhatanl 
going to enrage the enemy, mu»t be minaong 
and full of fire, that of the conqueror, oil com 
pbccncy tndjoj ?" 

“ Thej mu't " 

“ Therefore, concluded Socrates, “ he will 
ever be deemed the best sculptor, w hose itatnes 
bcstcxpre‘s the inward workings of the mind " 
Socrates enicnng the shop of Piilias the 
■xmoorer, was shown seme corslets that were 
thought well made 

cannot but admire," swd Soerstes, “ the 
eontneance of those things which so weffcofer 
that part of the body which most wants de- 
fending, and yet leave the liands an-l arms st 
liberty But tell us, Putisv why ytw stll 
your armour to murh dram tlan any c'hef, 
when it IS reil'er bettrr tempered, strwjrrr, 
wot the ma'enals of it more cc«t>y T 
“I make It better proponione-l," aiil P"* 
tias , “and therefore I might to base a Utt'C 

iw are we to f ml cut i*'i 
PutiasI Not by weigt t or mewi -e i f-e a» 
you make for di''crvntre’'('c. the wr^^'ard 
tie sire trust i krsrised "rr, Ct »i «7 w' * 

“ htemust wsle to Cl s- i 1 

wkrrwise tie arm»«iT "c-siM ts-ct 1 -r s-w 
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“ And are yon aware tliat all bodies are not 
justly proportioned ?" 

“ I am. ” 

“ How can you make a well-proportioned 
suit of arms for an ill-proportioned body?” 

“ I make it fit ; and what fits is well-propor- 
tioned.” 

“ Then you are of opinion, that when we 
declare any thing well-proportioned, it must be 
in reference to the use for which it was intend- 
ed ; at when we say of this shield, or .this 
cloak, it is well-proportioned, for it fits the 
person for whom it was made ? But I think,” 
added Socrates, “ there is still another advan- 
tage, and that no small one, in having arms 
made to fit the wearer.’’ 

“ Pray, what is that ?” 

“ Armour which fits,” replied Socrates, 

“ doth not load the wearer so much as that 
which is ill made, although the weight may be 
the same : for that which doth not fit hangs 
altogether upon the shoulders, or hears hard 
upon some other part of the body ; and be- 
comes, thereby, almost insupportable ; whereas 
the weight of that which is -well made, falls 
equally on all; — the shoulders, breast, back, 
loins •, — and is worn mth ease, not carried as a 
burthen.” 

“ It is for this very same reason,” said Pis- 
tias, “ that I set such a value on those I make ; j 
nevertheless, my Socrates, there are who pay 
more regard to the gilding and carving of their 
arms than to any other matter.” 

“ And yet,” answered Socrates, “ these peo- 
ple will make but a bad bargain with all their 
gilding and various colours, if they buy such 
arms as do not sit easy. But,” continued So- 
crates, “ since the position of the body is not 
always the same, being sometimes stooping and 
sometimes erect, how can the arms, that are 
made with such exactness, be at all times 
easy ?” 

“ Neither can they,” replied the other. 

“ You think then, Pistias, the arms which 
are well made are not those which are exact, 
or sit close to the body, hut give the least trou- 
ble to him who wears them ?” 

“ You think so,” said Pistias ; “ and have 
certainly taken the matter right.” 

XL There was a courtezan at Athens, called 
Theodota, of great fame on the account of 
her many lovers. It being mentioned in com- 
pany that her beauty surpassed all description, 
that painters came from aU parts to draw her 


picture, and that one was now gone to her 
lodgings for that very purpose, — “ We should 
do well,” said Socrates, “ to go ourselves and 
see this wonder, for we may then speak with- 
more certainty when we speak from our own 
knowledge, and do not depend on the report of 
others.” 

The person who first mentioned this second- 
ing the proposal, they went that instant to the 
lodgings of Theodota, and found her, as was 
said, sitting for her picture. The painter be- 
ing gone, Socrates said to those who came 
along with him : “ What say you, sirs, which 
of the two ought to think themselves the most 
obliged ; we to Theodota, for the sight of so 
much beauty ; or she to us, for coming to see 
it ? Now, if the advantages of showing her- 
self are found to be altogether on her side, 
then certainly is she indebted to us for this 
visit : if otherwise, indeed, we must thank her.” 

The reasonableness of what was said being 
assented to by the rest, Socrates proceeded — 
“ The praises we bestow at present, ought not 
even these to be had in some estimation by 
Theodota ? But when we come to blaze 
abroad the fame of her beauty, what manifold 
advantages may not arise to her from it ! while 
all our gain from the sight of so many charms 
can terminate in nothing but fruitless longing! 
We take our leave with hearts full of love and 
anxiety, and are henceforth no other than so 
many slaves to Theodota, with whom she has 
no more to do than to show them her plea- 
sure !” 

“ If this is the case,” replied Theodota, « I 
am to thank you for coming to see me.” 

Socrates, during this conversation, had ob- 
served how sumptuously she was adorned, and 
that her mother was the same ; her attendants, 
of whom there was no small number expen- 
sively clothed, and all the furniture of her 
apartment elegant and costly : he therefore 
took occasion from thence to ask her concern- 
ing her estate in the country j adding, it must 
of necessity be very considerable ? 

Being answered, “ she had not any.” 

“You have houses then,” said. he, “in the 
city, and they yield you a good income ?” 

“ No, nor houses, Socrates.” 

“ You have certainly many slaves, then, 
Theodota, who by the labour of their hands 
supply you with these riches ?” 

“ So far," replied Theodota, “from having 
many, that I have not one.” 
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« But whence then," said Socrates, « can dl 
this come? 

“ From my friends,” returned Thcodota. 
"A fair possession, truly' replied S 
crates , “ and a herd of friends we fand to be 
a far better thing than a flock of sheep or _ 
herd of cattle But tell me, pray, do you trust 
fortune to bring these fnends home to yon, as 
flies fall by chance into the spiders weh^ or do 
you employ some art to draw them in ?* 

“ But where, Socrates, shall 1 be furnished 
with this art ? 

“ You may procure it,” said Socrates “with 
far greater ease than the spider her web You 
see bow this httle animal, who lives only upon 
her prey, bangs her nets m the air, in order to 
entangle it^ 

“ You advise me, then, to weave some arti- 
ficial nets, said Theodota, « in order to catch 
fnends ? 

“ Not so neither,” returned Socrates 
necessary to go a little less openly to work in a 
pursuit of such importance You see what 
sanous arts are employed by men to hunt down 
hares, which, after all, are of little \alue As 
these are known to feed chiefly in the night, 
they provide doga to find them out at that sea- 
son ond as they lie concealed in the day, the 
sharp-scented hound is employed to trace them 
up to their very forms being sw-ift of foot 
the greyhound is let loose upon them, as more 
srnft of foot than they, and, lest a}) this 
should not be sulflaent for the purpose, they 
spread nets m the paths to catch and entangle 
them " 

*' Very well," replied Thcodota i “ but what 
art shall I make use of to catch fnends 7 
“ Instead of the hunter s dog," svid Socrates 
" you roust set somebody to find out those who 
arc nch and well pleased with beauty, whom 
afterwards they sh^I force into your toils * 

“ And what are my toils’ replied Thco- 
dota. 

“ You arc certainly mistress of many," said 
Socrates, “ and tho'c not a little entangling 
IV bat think you of that form of yours, Theo- 
dota, accompanied as it is with a wit so pierc- 
ing, as shows you at once what will be most 
for your advantage? It is this which directs 
the glance tunes the tongue, and supplies it j 
w ith all the si ows of courtesy and kin(fne«s, j 
It IS this which teaches you to receive witlij 
tran'port him who assiduously courts your' 
favour, and scorn such as show you no regard 
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If your fnend is sick, you spare for no pains in 
your attendance upon him you rejoice mail 
his joy, and give every proof of having be- 
stowed your heart on him who seems to have 
given his to you In short, I make no doubt 
of your being well versed m all the arts of 
allurement, and dare venture to say, the fnends 
you have, if true, were not gained by compli- 
ments, hilt substantial proofs of kindness ’ 
Bat," said Tieodota, "I never practise 
any of the arts you mention." 

And yet, answered Socrates, “some 
management is necessary, since a fnend is a 
sort of prey that is neither to be catched nor 
kept by force , a creature no otherwise to be 
taken and tamed, but by showing it kindness, 
and communicating to it pleasure " 

“ You say right, Socrates , but w hy vvfll you 
not help me to gam fnends ?" 

" And so I vnll,”Baid Socrates, " if you can 
find out bow (0 persuade roe to it " 

But wbat way must X take to penuade 
you?’ 

“Do you ask that?" returned Socrates 
“ You will find out the way, TbeodoU, if you 
want my assistance " 

“ Then come to roc often " 

Bocretes, still joking with her, said laugh 
mg — « But u is not so easy for roe to find 
leisure t 1 have much business both in public 
and pnvate, and have my fnends too, as w ell 
as you, who wiU not suffer me to be absent 
night or day, but employ against roe the very 
charms and incantations that I forroerly taught 
them ’ 

“You are then neqiiautcd with those 
things?" 

“ Venly returned Socrates , “ for what 
else con you suppo«e, Theodota, engaged 
ApoUodorus and Antuthcncs to be always 
with me? Or Cebes and Simmias to leave 
Thebes for roy company, but the ebanns I 
speak of’*” 
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Communicate tlicsc cliarms to me,’’ 
TUcodota, '• and the first iiroof of their power 
shall be upon you.” 

“ But I would not bo attracted to yon, Theo- 
dota ; I would rather you should come to me.” 

Give me but a favourable reception,” said 
Thcodota, *' and I will certainly come." 

So I will,” replied Socrates, “ provided I 
have then no one with me whom I love better.” 

XII. Socrates having taken notice how very 
awkward Epigones, one of his followers, wa-; 
in all his actions, and that ho was moreover 
of a sickly constitution, both which he attri- 
buted to a neglect of those exercises v.hirh 
make so large a part of a liberal education,* he 
reproved him for it, saying, “ How uitbocom- 
ing it xvas in him to go on in such a manner!” 
Epigencs only answered, “ He wtis tinder no 
obligation to do otherwisg.” 

“ At least ns much,” reidied Socrates, “ ns 
he who hath to jircparc for Olymjiin. Or do 
yon suppose it, Epigencs, n thing of le's con- 
sequence to fight for your life against the ene- 
mies of your country, whenever it shall please 
our Athenians to eonimaml yonr service, than 
to contend for a prize at the 0 !ym]nc games? 
How many do we see, who, through fecldeucss 
and want of strength, lose their lives in battle ; 
or, what is still worse, save themselves by 
some disbonourable means ! IIow many fall 
alive into the enemy's band, endure slavery of 
the most grievous kind for the remainder of 
their days, unless redeemed from it by the ruin 
of their families ! Whilst a third procures 
himself an evil fame ; and the charge of cow- 
ardice is given to imbecility. But, pcrhajis, 
Epigones, you despise all tlie ills which at- 
tend on bad liealth, or account them as evils 
that may easily be borne ?” 

“ Truly,” replied the other, “ I think them 
rather to be chosen, than so much fatigue and 
labour for the purchase of a little health.” 

“ It may be, then,” answered Socrates, “ you 

Iiimsclf in tl-.c habit of an old woman, and covering his 
head witli a veil, set out in tlio evening from Megani ; 
and arrmng in the night-time at tlie lionse of Socrates, 
staid till tlie next evening witli Iiim, .and tlicn rctnnicil 
in the same manner ; so much stronger was his affec- 
tion than tlie fe.ar of death. And when, to friends like 
tliese, we may still add many others, Plato, Cliaircpiion, 

Crito, and, to mention no more, our amiahle Xenophon 

almost all of them the wisest as well as the best men of 

their age— who can suspect tlie virtue of Socrates, 

who can doubt his being a happy man ! 

2 No slaves were allowed to anoint, or perform 
exercises in the PalcCstra. — Fott. Autiq. 
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rtpiitlly eonlcmn nil the ndvirntnecs nri'ing 
from a contrary complixion ; yet, to inc, they 
seem to lie mnny nnd gre.nt ; sitin' he who in 
possesf-rd of a good nm'.titntion, i*. he.dthfnl, 
strong, nnd Imrdy, and may nnpiit hiim-elf uiih 
honour on every oreasion. By the me, 111*1 of 
thi*; he ofnime*. escapes all the danger.*; of war ; 
he e,an nsMst hi*, friend*;, do imieh service to 
hi? roniitry, nnd i? sure of lieiiig well received 
wherever he fhall go. Hi*, name hfeotue*; il- 
Im-triou*; : he make*: hi*, way to the highrsl 
ofliee*. ; iin*.<.es the deeline of life in ttalUjiiillity 
nnd honotir ; nnd Ic-ive? to hi** ehildreii the f.tir 
Inheritanre of n good exnmiile. Xeither ought 
wf to negleet the heiiefit< nri-.iiig from inililuiy 
exerci'C*;, though we may not he r.itled tiptiii 
to perform them in pnhlie, since we thnll find 
our.'idve*. lint the 1 e*'> filled for uliatever tie 
may engage in, fnun liaving it eojutitiitinn 
healthful and vigorons : and n*. the body mn*.t 
bear it? part, it imiiort*'. »i? mneb to Imvc it in 
good order ; for wlio kmm etb not," eontintied 
.‘'oerate.?, " ibat even tliere — where it .‘■eem*. to 
have leaet to do — s\ho knowrth not how mneh 
the mind i? retarded in it? |mr.*uit? after know- 
ledge, through indi.^qiO'ition of the hotly; ?<> 
that forgotfulm??, mehmcludy, frelfulnr??, nnd 
even rnmliu?? it?elf, shall sometime*) he the 
eon'equcnce, ?o far n? to de*troy c-veii the verv 
trnre? of all we have ever learned. But he 
whose eoiistitntion i? riglitly temiUTed, need 
fear none of there evil? ; and, therefore, he 
who hath a just di.?ecriiment will choose with' 
pleasure whatever may he.st secure him from 
them. Xeither doth tm inconsidcrahle shame 
belong to tbc man wbo sufl'er.? liimself to sink 
into old age, wllbont exerting to tbc nt!no.?t 
those facultic.s nature bath bestowed on liim ; 
and trying liow far tliey will carry him towards 
that perfection, wliich laziness and despondence 
can never attain to; for dexterity and strength 
arc not produced spontaneously.” 

XIII. A certain man being angry with an- 
other for not returning bis salutation, Socrates 
asked, “ IVhy was ho not enraged when he met 
one wbo bad less health than himself, since it 
would not be more ridiculous, than to be angry 
with one who xvas less civil ?’’ 

Another bemoaning himself because lie 
could not relish his food ; “ There is an o.x- 
cellent remedy for this complaint,” answered 
Socrates ; “ fast often. By this means yon 
will not only eat more pleasantly, but likewise 
better your health, and save your money.” 
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Another complaining that the water which 
ran 6y his house was too warm to driuL, “ You 
are lucky, however," «aid Socrates, “ in harii^ 
a bath thus ready prepared for you " 

“ But tt IS too cold to bathe in," replied the 
other 

“ Do your domestics complain of it when 
they drink or bathe ’ i 

" So far from it,” answered the man, “ that I 
It IS often my wonder to see with what plea 
sure they use it for both these purposes ’* 

“ IVTuch do you account,” said Socrates, 

“ the w arraest , this w’ater you speak of, or that 
in the temple of iiisculapius ? ' , 

“ O ' that m the temple, ’ replied the other 
” And bow is it," said Socrates, “ that you 1 
do wot perceive yourself more froward and 
harder to ple^se, not only than your own ser- 
vants, hut even people who are sick’’ 

Socrates seeing one beat his servant immo- 
derately, avked ham, “ IVbat offence the man j 
had committed’ 

“ I beat him, ' replied the other, “because I 
be IS not only a drunkard and a glutton, but ' 
avaricious and idle " 

“ You do well, ’ said Socrates , “but judge 
for yourself which deserves the most stripes, 
your servant, or jou ’ ’ ' 

Another dreading the length of the way to 
Olympia , Socrates asked him, “ ^rhat be was 
afraid of? For is it not your custom," taid he, 

•*to walk up and down in your own chamber, 
almost the whole day’ You need therefore, 
but fancy you are taking jour usual exercise 
between breakfast and dinner, and dinner and 
supper, and you will find yourself, without much i 
fatigue, at the end of your journey , for you j 
certainly walk more in five of six days, than is j 
sufficient to carry you from Athens to Olym 
pia. And as it is pleasanter to have o day to 
spare, than to want one, delay not, i advise 
you , but set out in time, and let your haste 
appear, not at the end, hut the beginning of 
your journey 

A certain pe«on complaimng of being Ured 
with travelling, Socrates asked, “Jf he had 
earned any thing’ ' 

“ Nothing but my cloak," replied tbe other 
“ Was you alone 7 ' said Socrates. 

“ Ko , my servant w ent along w ith me " 

I sfiOT of Ihe rircnmstanccv hwe menUopeJ »e»ni M 
If thcf ihnuU ttot b« ft, nacb cnnvJJr reU at tIitDS» rpv>kra 
ty SoerstM, a« Sottat,* j Vut by S,KT»lr» wbom Xrso. 

{ihoa molt trad* riy loTpj. 
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** And did he cany any thing?" 

** Yes, certainly, he earned all I wanted ■■ 

** And how did he bear the journey 
“ ihluch better than 1 " 

" Wiat, if you had carried the burthen , bow 
then?’ 

“I could not ha\e done it,’ replied the 
other 

“ What a shame," said Socrates, '* for a man 
who hath gone through all his exercises not to 
be able to bear as much fatigue as his servant ' 

XIV. It being generally the custom, when 
they met together, for eveiy one to bring 
bis owm supper,* Socrates obvervrd, that 
whdat some of them took such care of them. 
seWe«, B3 to have more than was sufficient , 
others were compelled to be content with less 
He, therefore, so ordered the matter, that the 
small portion of him who brought little should 
be oflered about to a'l tbe company in such a 
manner, that no one could, civilly, refuse to 
partakeof it , nor exempt himself from doing the 
like with what he brought by which means a 
greater equality was preserv^ among them 
There was also this further advantage arising 
from It, the expenses of the table were con> 
sidcraUy obridg^ for when they saw, that 
whatever delicacy they brought thither, the 
whole company would have their share of it, 
few chose to be at the cost to procure it and 
thus luxury was in some degree put a stop to 
in these entertainments 

Having obsenedst one of these meetings. 


S The Of rofertalhiorni* ot Uie Crrrtan*, w,r» 
^ mris. in lispnislllre »,rM,enl'f'iUDfl5eul» 

I yrttB lelawn mide but on lh« fnlWul* of tWf yods 
I for It w** rot nutomory with them to Indul** in tl e 
ftm use of wine, or erllrarlrr onlni tli»y d>J It on « 
rrl ^oos srrtiunt AftrrwiriJ,, \»l>rn»in nfrM»»y 
of tittnjr orti lQlro4urpe, they hud ihftod itlnri infti of 
eoUruiamrati, of which (he e)ariiic>> eBli^telaArret 
I wMonr or lh« olhrr two, on* «m proTU«t»t«h* 

I •ole esi^ose of OO* penoo \ (he other w»* infcle •( lh» 

I «Knihnii*»yp*oi*of«11iirrwot Ullher sUomsy be re. 

: fenrd thoM •at*Tt*t»nrnti wherein »oio* "f the joeiH 
I rooteibuted more thin Ihvlr peoi«elh>n i and tbit olhee, 

I (wtOch U, 1 UUee», whit SuerateibftI In Itlifliee »«»• 
l>»itlfol*riyl»Uif>»)to*hlrh llwuth* eo«fo»f'e 
ony bin, nfter he hid veorlded hli lofr^r (Ibe f'ee* 
riao'h but »e*ll, t > p«t tt la a buhet nod fo led *»t 
Is I* w>oth*e oiin * hotrw --/’efi .fif y 

*n>* Greek mm* for on roieftilnmeal ifiori bf 
naUrcb, lalitufe of lerlwune* tnJ tlit*. 
roune* ko4 snloni." 

Ikey who r>f red th«n»»lrn taw other »»■■» e««»e 
Ulanrnt* were «!leJ «-ef j « feoeral mi«« o' refn-ftW 
fariorhatlMlnaiteJ lannwlen tat* reiofoor wheco 
they wm cot wflerer*. 
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a young man wlio ate his meat without any 
bread; and the discourse tuniing at that time 
on the cause why this or tliat person had pro- 
cured to themselves some particular appellation. 
— “ Can you tell me, sirs," said Socrates, “why 
they call a man a gormaiidircr, since not otic 
of us here hut takes part of whatever is set be- 
fore him ; and therefore we cannot suppose 
this to be the reason ?" 

“ I -suppose it cannot," replied one of the 
company. 

“ But,’’ continued Socrates, “ when we sec 
any one greedily swallowing down his meat 
without mixing any bread with it, may we not 
call this man a gormandizer? For, if other- 
wise, I know not where we shall meet with 
one." ' And being asked by another who was 
present, "What he thought of him who ate a 
little bread to a great deal of meat ? “ The 
same," answered Socrates, “ns I did of the 
other ; and while the rest of mankind suppli- 
cate the gods to find them plenty of coni, these 
men must pay for an abundance of the well- 
mixed ragout- ’* 

The young man whom this discourse glanced 
at, suspecting it was meant for him, tliought 
proper to take a little bread, but, at the same ! 
time continued to cram down his meat ns for- 
merly ; which Socrates observing, called to one 
who sat near him, to take notice “ whether his 
neighbour ate his meat for the sake of the 
bread, or his bread for the sake of the meat." 

At another time, seeing a person dip a piece 
of bread into several diETereiit sauces, Socrates 
asked — “ IVliether it was possible to make a 
sauce so costly, and at the same time so little 
good as this person had made for himself? 
For, as it consisted of a greater variety, there 
could be.no doubt of its costing more ; and ns 
he had mixed such things together ns no cook 
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ever once thought of, who could doubt hii 
having spoiled nil? Besides,'* saitl Somteo, 
“what folly to be eurioiis in searching nftrr 
cooks, if a man is to undo nt onrcnll they have 
done for us !" Moreover, hr who is ncensiom- 
ed to indulge in variety, will feel dis^aiisfied 
when not in his power to procure it ; hut the 
man who generally restrains himself to one 
dish, will rise well satisfied fnim every table. 
Ho used nl.-o to say, that the rompmiml verb, 
which in the Attic dialect signified to fr.ast, or 
fare well,' meant to enl ; and that the term 
wr.t.t.wns added to express the eating in such a 
manner ns neither to disorder the body nor «>p- 
preis the mind ; nml with siirh jdainness that 
the food eoiihl not he dilhnilt to come nt i so 
that this Attic verb wi\s only npplie.dde to such 
persons ns ntc with deceney nitd temperanre, 
and ngrecahly to the iinttire of socird rational 
bcing.s. 

J Th** vrtl> heremmiMnsd by .•Vwfftlr-* |< gt-j iTri’nj, to 
fffot, or on" nt n Sanati"!, wjilrh oimro from 

a fr-''t or I anijiiM. Of th!« IsrJ wnfi) we liaro 
two rlymr-lojar* ; the fjrst itnliirr* (I from tt, /<•«/•, Biat 
ix'. OI.*'". On.-.- ahofttlro') fr!v?U Bte Wr!l 

tlie rrronil it frotai-' /ror »r/i* Ao’ere, l-r, 

eau-r wlm nllrnit fea-u uro writ og ; they f.nd 

tlirlr mtranta>;p In tlirrr, from f.rrio>? so«iim(>Iii. 
mi»ly niiil wrU. XSailrlirtrr et)ii)ivtt>ry or S'ln-.U, llir 
tiigontilly of .Sorratm rrmalns tlir »ninr • 0)10 t-y iraos- 
frrriog tlir term 1 " In from vulpar slid 

RTOM menninir Into n morn! nml rBllmi.at oor, 1ms ihr 
nddrrss to trnioform n verb of luxury niul rxr-»s Into n 
verb of trmj.i-ranrr nnd ilrronim. TliVs im-Uitut of roru 
spying ttiiowIrdRi', by dl-russ’mg llir tnranlngs of svords 
nnd tbrlr ctymoinpirs, wns much prarli-rd by S-irrnlr*. 
Many InrUinrr.s orriir in tills work ; In partlrnl.sr rrr 
lib. 1\% rnp. 2, wlirre JieXiVirfla, I, ctymrilDKlrrd. I’Into 
wrote nn rnllrr din!iiRur,rii!lrd Crntyliis, upon this mi,.- 
Jrrt From tliosc rnrly pbllosiiplirrs Ibr .St<dr.s tmiK- tlm 
prnriifo, ns mny bo srrii In Cirrro rfr ^’nlitra JJrfir. nnd 
nl'O Arrinn, lib. 1. rap. 17 ; wlirrr ttip Irnrnod nilmr, 
Mr Upton, Iiivs fully illnstralPd lil.s nnthor, nnd gU-cn n 
tnuUUiide of tlmllar passngpr.—.Vr Ilarrit. 
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I. In this manner would Socrates make him- and courage than others, might be made for that 
self useful to all sorts of men, of whatsoever very reason of so much the more use, if pro- 
employment. Indeed no one can doubt the perly managed ; but, neglected while young, 
advantages arising from his conversation, to becomes thereby the more vicious and unruly, 
those who associated with him whilst living; Also those dogs which are of the nobler kind ; 
since even the remembrance of him, when these, being trained to it, are exxellent in the 
dead, is still profitable to his friends. Whether chase; but, left to themselves, are good for 
serious or gay, whatever he said carried along nothing. And it is the same, would he say, 
with it something which was improving. He with respect to men ; such of them to whom 
would frequently assume the character and the nature hath dealt the most liberally, to whom 
language of a lover ; but it was easy to perceive she hath given strength of body and firmness 
it was the charms of the mind, not those of the of mind, as they can execute with greater 
body, with which he was enamoured, as the readiness and facility whatever they engage in, 
objects he sought after were always such as he so they become more useful than others, and 
saw natmally inclining towards virtue. Now rise to nobler heights of virtue, if care is taken 
he thought an aptness to learn, together with a to give them a right turn ; but, this not being 
strength of memory to retain what was already done, they excel only in vice ; and become, by 
learned, accompanied with abusy inquisitiveness the means of these very talents, more hurtfid 
into such things as might be of use for the right to society ; for, through ignorance of their duty, 
conduct of life, whether as head only of a sin- they engage in a bad cause, and make them- 
gle family or governor of the whole state, in- selves parties in evil actions ; and, being 
diciJted a mind well fitted for instruction, which, haughty and impetuous, they are with difficulty 
if duly cultivated, would render the youth in restrained and brought back to their duty; so 
whom they were found not only happy in them- that many and great are the evils they occasion, 
selves, and their own families, but give them As to those men who relied upon their riches, 
the power of making many others the same ; and imagined they stood in no need of instruc- 
since the benefits arising from thence would tion, as their wealth would be sufficient to sup- 
be diffused throughout the whole community, ply all their wants, and procure them every 
His method, however, was not the same with honour : these Socrates would endeavour to re- 
all ; but whenever he found any who thought duce to reason, by showing how foolish it was 
so highly of themselves on the account of their to imagine they could of themselves distingpiish 
talents as to despise instruction, he would en- between things that were useful, and those 
deavour to convdnce them, that of all mankind which were hurtful, vdthout having first been 
they stood in the greatest want of it: like to shown the difference. Or, wanting thi'-.^owei 
tlic high-bred horse, which having more strength | of discriminating, stiU c''-' be- 
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cause they could purchase the things they had 
a mind to, they could thetefore perform what- 
ever would be to their advantage, or, jfnot, 
could yet live safe and easy, and have all things 
go well with them. “ IJeither was it,** he said, 

Jess absurd in them to suppose that wealdi 
could supply the want of knowledge, and make 
the possessor of it pass for a iran of abilities , 
or at least procure for bun that esteem which 
IS only acquired by true ment.” 

II. But, on the other hand, when he met 
with any who valued themselves on account of 
their education, concluding they were qualified 
for every undertaking , we see the method So- 
crates took to chastise their vanity, from the 
manner in which be treated Huthedemus. sur. 
named the Fair — This young man ha\nng coL 
lected many of the writings of the most ccle. 
brated poets and sophists, was so much elated 
by It, as to fancy himself superior to any other 
of the age, both in knowledge and abilities} 
and doubted not to see himself the ^ery first 
man In Athens, whatever the business , whe- 
ther to manege the ofTau^ of the state, or ha. 
Tongue the people Being, however, as yet too 
young to be admitted Into the public assere- ' 
bbes, his custom was to go into a bridle-cut- 1 
ter 8 shop, which stood near to the forum, when | 
he had any business depending which So- j 
crates observing, he also went in thither, ac. ' 
coRipanied by some of his friends , and one 1 
of them asking, in the way of com creation, i 
“*Whethet ThemUtodes had been much ad- 
vantaged by conversing with philosophers , or, ' 
whether it svere not chiefly the strength of bis 
own natural talents which had raised him so far 
8bo\e the rest of his fellow-citizens, as made 
them not fail to turn their eyes towards him 
Wnenever <nfc sliftij ■stovfi itn tati t)5 w q/mtir* 
uncommon ability T Socrates, willing to pique 
Euthedemua, made nnsw cn “It was mon-, 
strous folly for any one to imagine, that whilst 
the knowledge of the very lowest mechanic art i 
was not to bo attained without a master , the | 
science of governing the republic, which re- 
quired for the right discharge of it all that bn- 
man prudence could perform, was to be bad by 
intuidon " 

Socrates went no further at that time , but 
plainly perceiving that Eulhedemus cautiously 
avoided his company, that he might not be 
taken for one of his followers, he determined 
to attack him something more openly To 
this purpose, when he was next along with 


(^COOK. IV. 

him, Socrates, turning to some who were pre- 
sent, “May we not expect,* said he, “from 
thfa manner in which this young man pursues 
his studies, that he will not fad to speak his 
opinion even the very first tune he appem m 
the assembly, should there be any husmess of 
importance then in debate ’ I should suppose, 
too, that the proem to his speech, if he begins 
with letting them know that he hath never re- 
ceived any instruction, must have something in 
It not unpleasant * Be u known to you,* will 
he say, * O ye men of Athens f I never learnt 
any thing of any man 1 never associated with 
persons of parts or experience , never sought 
out for people who could instruct me but, 
on the contrary, have steadily persisted in 
avoiding &U such , as not only holding 41 ab- 
horrence the being taught by others, but care- 
ful to keep clear of every the least suspiaon 
of It hut I am ready,notwithstanding,togivo 
yon such adnoe as chance shall suggest to me ’ 
—hot unlike the man, ’ coniinueil Socrates, 
“who should tell the people, while sohoiing 
their voices, 'll is true, gcnUemeii, I never 
once thought of making physic mv study, J 
never once applied to any one for instruction { 
and to far was 1 from desiring tobewellvened 
in ihw science, I even wished not to have tbs 
reputation of it hut, gentlemen, be to kind as 
to choose me your physician} and I will gam 
knowledgo by making experiments upon jou.**’ 
Every One present laughed st the abs irdity 
of such a preface , ond Cutbedemus, after (bi<, 
never avoided the company of Socrates but 
stiU he aiheted the moat profound tilence, hop- 
ing, by thot means, to gam the reputation of a 
modest man Socrates, desirous to cure IJm 
of his mistake, took an opportunity of tajing 
to Kwno wf hia CdicvAs., EutiadAwnA ’jw- 

tent, “ It It not strange, tlrs, that while tuch 
as wish (0 play well on the lute, or mount dex. 
terotisly on horseback, ate not content with 
practising in pnrate u oflen as maybe, but 
look out for masters, and fubmit willingly to 
their commtndi, as the only way to becoiro 
proficienU and gam fame , the man vshosc aim 
is to govern the republic, or speak before the 
people, thall deem himself aptly qualified f r 
«tbet without the trouble of any preriou* lo- 
alrwtiort? Yet surely the last mnitbeownedtie 
! most difficult , since, out of the many who force 
tbeowelTcs into offiee, so feiVast seen to sowed 
therein, and therefore it should *eem, th»t 
dil^encc and study »« here ibemost ntcdfaL* 
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By these and the like discourses, Socrates 
disposed the young man to enter into farther 
conference, and give him a patient hearing. 
Which having observed, he took an oppor- 
tmiity of going on a time alone into the bridle- 
cutter’s shop, where Euthedemus then was ; 
and sitting down by him — “ Is it true,” said he, 

“ Euthedemus, that you have collected so many 
of the writings of those men whom we call 
wise ?” 

“ Most undoubtedly it is true,” replied the 
other ; “ neither shall I give over collecting till 
I have gained as many of them as I Avell can.” 

“ Truly,” said Socrates, “ I admire you much 
for thus endeavouring to accumulate wisdom 
rather than wealth : for by this, Euthedemus, 
you plainly discover it to be your opinion, 
that gold and silver cannot add to our merit ; 
whereas we 'furnish ourselves with an inex- 
haustible fund of virtue, when we thus treasure 
up the writings of these great men,” 

Euthedemus was not a little pleased with 
hearing Socrates speak in such a manner ; con- 
cluding his method of obtaining wisdom had 
met with approbation ; which Socrates per- 
ceiving, he continued the discourse. 

“ But what employment do you intend to ex- 
cel in Euthedemus, that you collect so many 
books ?” 

Euthedemus returning no answer, as at a ' 
loss what to say ; 

“ You perhaps intend to study physic,” said 
Socrates ; “ and no small number of books 
wall be wanting for that purpose.” 

“ Not I, upon my word." 

“ Architecture, perhaps, then ? and for this 
too you will find no little knowledge necessary.” 

No, nor that,” replied^Euthedemus., , 

“ You wish to be an a^^'gloger, dr a skilful 
geometrician, like Theo ?” 

. “ Not at all.” 

“ Then you possibly intend to become a 
rliapsodist, and recite verses ; for I am told you 
are in possession of all Homer’s works ?” 

“ By no means,” replied Euthedemus, “ will 
I do this : for however ready these men may be 
with their verses, it doth not prevent their 
being thought troublesome, wherever they 
come.” 

“ Perhaps you are desirous of that know- 
> ' ledge, my Euthedemus, which makes the able 
statesman or good economist ? which qualifies 
for command, and renders a man useful both to 
himself nnd others ?” 


" This, indeed, is what I sigh for, and am in 
search of,” replied Euthedemus, with no small 
emotion, 

« Verily !” answered Socrates, “ a noble 
pursuit ; for this is what we call the royal sci- 
ence, as it belongeth in a peculiar manner to 
kings. But have you considered the matter, 
Eiithedemus, whether it will not be necessary 
for the man to be just, who hopes to make any 
proficiency therein ?” 

« Certainly, Socrates ; for I know very well, 
he who is not just cannot make even a good 
citizen.” 

“ Then you are a just man, Euthedemus ?” 

“ I think I am, as much as any other.” 

“ Pray say, Euthedemus, may one know 
when a just man is engaged in his proper work, 
as we can when the artist is employed in his ?” 

“ Qndoubtedly.” 

“ So that — as the architect, for example, can 
show us what he is doing; so the just man 
likewise ?” 

“ Assuredly, Socrates ; nor should there be 
any great difiSculty in pointing out what is just 
or unjust, in actions about which we are con- 
versant daily.” 

I “ Suppose, Euthedemus, we should make 
I two marks ; an A here, and a I) there : under 
which to set donm the things that belong to 
justice and injustice ?” 

“You may,” replied Euthedemus, “if you 
think there wants any such method.” 

Socrates having done this, went on. 

“ Is there any such thing as lying.” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ And to which side shall we place it?” 

“ To injustice, siuely.” 

“ Do mankind ever deceive each other ?” 

“ Frequently.” 

“ And where shall we place this ?” 

“ To injustice still.” 

“ And injury ?” 

“ The same.” 

“ Selhng those into slavery who were born 
free ?” 

" Still the same, certainly.” 

“ But suppose,” said Socrates, “ one whom 
you have elected to command your armies 
should take a city belonging to your enemies 
and sell its inhabitants for slaves ? — Shall we 
say of this man he acts unjustly ?” 

“ By no means.” 

“ May we say he acteth justly ?” 

I « We may,” 
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“ And what if, while he is carrying on the 
war, be decevyeth the enemy?* 

He will do right by so doing *• 

“ May he not hkemse, when he ra«^ 
their country, carry off their com and theu cat- 
tie mthottt being guilty of injustice ?’ 

“ No doubt, Socrates , and when I seemed 
to say otherwise, I thought you confined what 
was spoken to our fnends only.’ 

“ So then, whatever we have hitherto placed 
under our letter D, may be carried over, and 
ranged under A ? ’ 

“ It may ” 

« But will It not he necessary to make a fur- 
ther distinction, Buthedemus, and say, that to 
behave in such a manner to our enemies is 
just , hut, to our fnends, unjust because to 
these last the utmost simplicity and integrity 
Is due ?" 

“ You are in the right Socrates “ 

“ But how, ’ said Socrates, “ if this general, 
on seeing the courage of his troops begm to 
fail, should make themhcheie fresh succours 
are at band , and by this means remove their 
fears ? To which side shall we assign this 
falsehood?' 

“ I suppose to justice " 

** Or If a child refuseth the phytic he stands 
in need and the father deceireth him under 
the appearance of food— where shall we place 
the deceit, Euthedemus ?“’ 

“ Wth the same, I imagine ” 

. “ And suppose a man in the height of des- 
pair should attempt to kill himself, and bis 
friend should come and force away bis sword , 
under what bead are we to place this octof 
violence?’ 

“ I should think, where we did the former ' 

“ But take care, Eufhcdemns, since It seem- 
elh from your answers that we ought wot al 
ways to treat our fnends with candour and in 
tegrity, which yet we had before agreed >vas to 
he done " 

Jt is plain we ought not,” returned Euthe- 
demus, “and Iretract rnyformet opinion, if 
It IS allowable for me so to do ** 

“ Most assuredly,” said Socrates , " for it is 
far better to change our opinion, than to per- 
sist in a wrong one How ever," continued be, 

“ that we may pass over nothing without duly i 
examining jt which of the two, Euthedemus 
Bppears to you the most unjust , he who de- 
ceives his fnend wittingly, or be who doc* i* i 
without having any such dedgn?” 


[[book it 


1 ** Truly," said Euthedemus, “ I &ra not cer- 

tain what I should answer, or what I should 
think , for you have given such a turn to all I 
have hitherto advanced, as to make it appear 
very different to what I before thought it 
however, I will venture so far as to declare that 
man the most unjust who deceiveth his fnend 
designedly ” 

“ Is It your opinion, EatheJemus, that a 
man must leam to be just and good, m hke 
manner as he leameth to wnte and read ? 

“ I believe so.” 

“ And which,” said Socrates, “ do you think 
the most Ignorant, he who wnies or reads ill 
designedly, or he who doth it for want of know- 
ing better ?" 

The last, certainly," replied Euthedemus, 
•‘since the other can do ngbt whenever be 
pleases " 

It then follows that he who reads ill, from 
design, knows how to read well , but the other 
doth not?’’ 

** Jt IS true." 

“ Tray tell me,” continued Socrates, “which 
of the two knoweth best what justice U, and 
what he ought to do , he who offends against 
the truth and deceives designedly, or be who 
does u Without baring any such design 7* 

He, no doubt, who decctrct designedly,” 
replied Euthedemus 

“ But you said, Euthedemus, tl at he who 
understands bow to read. Is more learned thsa 
one who docs not? 

Z did so, Socrates, and >t is certainly 
true* 

“ Then he who knows wherein juiticc eo»- * 
sists, is more just than he who knows nothing 
of the matter 7* 

So it seems,* said Euthcdemuji “and I 
know not how I came to say otherwise" 

‘•But what would you think of the man. 
Euthedemus, who, however willing hcrolsht 
be to tell the truth, never tills you twice <»• 
gether the same thing but if you sik bun 
about the road, wiU show you to-dsy to th» 
east, Md to-morrow to the «e*t| toJ 
the very same sura amount somr Umc* to finr- 
and soraetimes to a hundred , what would ye*i 

aay to this man, EntbedrujusT* ^ ^ 

“ That U WM plant he kofw nothleg cu 

what he pretended to know “ 

Socrates still went on. and #a!4 fl* 
yoa never heard peoj l« called l**e and 
** Frequently ” 
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AtuI wliy were they so called ? tor their 
ignorance, or knowledge ?” 

“ Not for their knowledge, certainly.” 

“ What then? for their ignorance in the 
business of a brazier ? building a house ? or 
sweeping a chimney ?” 

“ Nor this, nor that,” replied Euthedemus ; 

“ for the men who are the most expert in em- 
ployments of this nature, are generally the most 
abject and servile in their minds.” 

“ It should seem then, Euthedemus, these 
appellatives only belong to those who are igno- 
rant of what is just and good ?” 

“ So I imagine.” 

“ Doth it not then follow, that we ought to 
exert our powers to the utmost, to avoid this 
ignorance, which debases men so low ?” 

“ O Socrates !" cried Euthedemus, with no 
little emotion, “ I will not deny to you that I 
have hitherto believed I was no stranger to 
philosophy, but had already gained that know- 
ledge so necessary for the man who aspires 
after virtue. What then must be my concern 
to find, after all my labour, I am not able to 
answer those questions which most importeth 
me to know? And the more, as I see not 
what method to pursue whereby I' may render 
myself more capable !” 

“ Have you ever been at Delphos ?” 

“ I have been there twice.” 

“ Didyou observe this inscription somewhere 
on the front of the temple — Know thyself ?” 

“ Yes, I read it.” 

“ But it seems scarcely sufficient to have 
read it, Euthedemus : did you consider it? and, 
in consequence of the admonition, set yourself 
diligently to find out what you are ?” * 

“ I certainly did not,” said Euthedemus ; 

“ for I imagined I must know this sufficiently 
already : and, indeed, it will be difficult for us 
to know any thing, if we can he supposed at a 
loss here.” 

“ But for a man to know himself properly,” 
said Socrates, “ it is scarcely enough that he 
knows his own name. He who desires to pur- ■ 
chase a horse, doth not imagine he hath made 
tl\c pro]wr trial of his merit, till by mounting 
liim he hatli found out whether he is tractable 
or unruly, strong or weak, fleet or heavy, with 
every thing else, either good or bad, in him : 

- so likewise we should not say, he knows him- 


1 “ Tlio eul'jcct-matter,” said Epictetus, ” of a c.ar. 
penter, is wood ; of a st.atuary, brass ; and so of tlie art 
ol living, the subjcrt-inattcr is, c.ich person’s own life.” 


self as he ought, who is 'ignorant of his own 
powers ; or those duties which, as man, it is 
incumbent upon him to perform.” 

“ It must be confessed,” replied Euthedemus, 
“ that he who knoweth not his o^vn powers 
cannot he said to know himself.” 

“ And yet, who seeth not,” continued So- 
crates, “ how great the advantage arising from 
this knowledge ; and what misery must attend 
our mistakes concerning it ! For he who is 
possessed of it, not only know’eth himself, but 
knoweth what is best for him. He perceiveth 
what he can and what he cannot do ; he applieth 
himself to the one, he gaineth what is neces- 
sary, and is happy 5 he attempts not the other, 
and therefore incurs neither distress nor dis- 
appointment. From knorving himself he is 
able to form a right judgment of others, and 
turn them to his advantage, either for the pro- 
curing some good or preventing some evil. 
On the contrary, he who is ignorant of himself, 
andmaketh a rvrong estimate of his own powers, 
will also mistake those of other men ; he knows 
neither what he wants or undertakes, nor yet 
the means he maketh use of ; so that he not 
1 only fails of success, but ofttimes falls into 
many misfortunes ; tvhile the man who sees 
his way before him, most commonly obtains 
the end ho aims at ; and not only so, but secures 
to himself renown and honour. His equals 
gladly attend to bis counsel and follow bis 
advice ; and they who, by wrong management, 
have plunged themselves into difficulties, im- 
plore his help, and found all their hopes of 
being restored to their former ease, on the pru- 
dence of his administration: while they who 
blindly engage in business, as they choose ill, 
so they succeed worse 5 nor is the damage they 
then sustain the only misfortune they incur ; 
but they are disgraced for ever ; all men ridi- 
culing, despising, or blaming them. Neither 
doth it fare any thing better with common- 
wealths themselves,” continued Socrates, 
“ when mistaking their own strength, they 
engage eagerly in war with their more power- 
ful neighbours, which ends either in the ruin of 
the state, or the loss of their liberty j compelled 
to receive their laws from the hand of the con- 
queror.” 

“ Be assured,” answered Euthedemus, “ that 
I am now fully convinced of the excellence of 
the precept which bids us know ourselves : 
but from what point shall the man set out, my 
Socrates, on so important an inquiry ? To in- 
form .me of this, is now what I hope from you. ” 

4. 
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‘ You know \\liat things B 
Butbedemus? ' 

“ Cemuily," replied Euthederous, "for 
otherwise 1 should know less than the vei^ low- 
est of our slaies ” 

“ Show me then, I pray you, -what you think 
good , what evil ” 

“ Most willingly,*’ answered Euthedemus , 
" and truly, I think, the task will not be difS 
cult — First, then, I count sound health good, 
find sickness enl, and wbateier conduces to 
the one, or the other* ^re to be estimated 
accordingly , so that the food and exercise 
which keeps lu m health, we may call good 
and that ivhicb bnngs on us sickness and dis- 
ease, evil '* 

" But might It not he as well to say, Bathe 
demus, that health and sickness are both of 
them good, when they are the cause of good , 
and evil, when they are the cause of evil? 

“ But when do we see,” replied Euthedemus, 
that health is the cause of evil . or sickness 
of good?’ 

“It IS certainly the case,” answered So> 
crates, “ when levies are raising for some un- 
successful expedition , or embarkations made, 
which aflerwards suffer shipwreck for the 
healthy and the strong being selected on these 
occasions, they are unhappily involwd in the 
same common misfortune , while the feeble and 
the liiffrm remain in safety ** 

“ That la true," replied Euthedemus “ but 
then, on the other hand, ) ou must own, my So- 
crates, that the heallhlul and strong have tbeir 
share, and that to their no small advantage, in 
more fortunate undertakings , while the sickly I 
and infarm are entirely excluded " j 

“ These thing* being so, as indeed they are. 
sometimes profitable, and sometimes hurtful, 
we should not do amiss to set them down, 
said Socrates, “ as being ui themselves not 
more good than evil " 

“ So indeed it appears," said Euthedemus 
“ from this way of reasoning but knowledge, 
my Socrates, must ever remain an iridulataWe 
good , since he who hath knowledge, whatever 
tbe business, may certainly execute tt with fw 
greater advantage than be who wants it * 

“ Have you not heard then," said Socrates, 
“how It fared with the WTctchcd Daedalus on 
the aeeouniofhU exccllingin so many diflVtent 
arts?' 'Itis man falling into the bands ofj 
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Allaos, vras detained by Imn in Crete atonre 
tom from bis country, and deprived of his free 
dom. and when afterwards attempting to es 
cape with bis son, be was tbe cause of tbe In'S 
of the miserable youth Heiiher was he tVe 
to secure himself, but being seized by tbe 
Barbarians, was compelled to return, again to 
eodure all the evil of slavery ’ 

“ I have beard this," replied Euthedemus ' 
“ You knowtoo,” continued Socrates, “the 
unhappy fate of PaJainedes, whose praises all 
men celebrated * he fell a sacniicc to tbe envy 
of Ulysses, and miserably pensbed, through 
(he insidious artidras of his rival and how 
many are now languishing in perpetual bondage, 
whom the king of Persia caused to be carried 
away, and still keeps near him, merely on the 
account of their superior talents ? ’ 

But granting this to be as you say, yet 
certainly," replied Euthedemus, “wc may es- 
teem happiness an undoubted good ? ’ 

“ Wc may," answered Socrates, " provided 
this happiness anseth from such things as arc 
undoubtedly good " 

But how can these things which produee 
happiness, be otherwise than good ’ * 

They cannot," said Socrates,** if jou admit 
not of the number, lieslth, strength, beauty, 
ndics, fame, and such like " 

But we certainly do admit auch things in- 
to the number," replied Eutbedimus, "for 
bow are wc to be happy without them ?" 

Rather, how are we to be happy with 
them," returned Soeraies, “seeing they are the 
Bourre of so many evils ^ For bow oflenhath 
a beautiful form been the cause of defilement ' 
How often, from a persuasion of their atrewnh, 
have men been induced to engage in hazardous 
undertakings which ovrrwhiltn them In ru'nl 
flow many have sunk into luxury by mranv ef 
ihcir nches, or fallen into the snares (bst wrre 
insidiously laid fur them, bj the people whose 


CRebatherarVoDiinmofUMwotfcmwMMr- tUInrrti'i 
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> (Bah« Ih* rf« tuor* u It n,l*f 
t lUlaiaeJrt letrnird te«r < r**k *».t 
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interest it was to procure their ruin ! Even 
that glory, my Euthedemus, which results from 
our having well served our country, doth not 
seldom prove fatal to the man on whom it is 
bestowed.” 

“ If I have then erred in speaking well of 
happiness,” replied Euthedemus, “ I know not 
what it is for which I can yet supplicate the 
gods.” 

“ It may be,” answered Socrates, “you have 
not duly considered the matter, from think- 
ing you were already sufficiently acquainted 
with it. But, (changing the subject,) they 
tell us, Euthedemus, you are preparing to take 
upon you the administration of our affairs. 
Now, since it is the people who bear sway in 
Athens, I doubt not your having thoroughly 
studied the nature of a popular government ?” 

“ You do right not to doubt it.” 

“Pray tell us, may we understand what a 
popular government is, without knowing who 
are the people ?” 

“ I should suppose not.” 

“ And who are the people ?” said Socrates. 

“ I include under that denomination,” re- 
plied Euthedemus, “ all such citizens as are 
poor.” 

“ You know those who are so ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And who are rich ?” 

“ No doubt of it.” 

“ Tell me then, I pray you, whom you think 
rich ; whom poor.” 

“ I consider those as being poor, who have 
not wherewithal to defray their necessary ex- 
penses,” said Euthedemus; “and I esteem 
ihose rich who possess more than they w'ant.” 

“ But have you not obsen^ed, Euthedemus, 
there are people, who, although they have very 
little, have not only enough for their necessary 
expenses, but manage in such a manner as to 
lay up a part ; while others are in want, not- 
withstanding their large possessions ?” 

“I own it," said Euthedemus; “and re- 
collect some princes, whose necessities have 
compelled them to deal injuriously by their 
subjects; even so far as to deprive them of 
their possessions.” 

“ It will follow then, Euthedemus, that we 
should place these princes among the poor, 
^ , and the frugal managers of their little fortune 
among the rich, since these may truly be said 
to live in affluence.” 

“ They may,” replied Euthedemus; “for I 


am not able to support any thing against your 
arguments ; and, indeed, I believe silence for 
the future will best become me, since, after all, 
I begin to suspect that I know nothing. 

On saying this he hastily withdrew, full oi 
confusion and contempt of himself, as begin- 
ning to perceive bis owm insignificancy. But 
it was not Euthedemus alone to whom So- 
crates gave that sort of uneasiness : ' many, 
who were once his follow'ers, had forsaken 
him on that account, whom Socrates estimated 
accordingly : but it was otherwise with Euthe- 
demus; his attachment to him after this in- 
creased daily, and he thought there was no 
other way to become a man of business than 
by conversing with Socrates ; so that he never 
left him unless compelled to it by affairs of 
the greatest moment : carrying his admiration 
of him so far as to imitate many of his actions : 
which Socrates perceiving, he carefully avoided 
saying whatever might appear harsh or dis- 
gusting, but conversed with him freely, and in- 
structed him, without reserve, concerning those 
things w'hich it most imported him to know 
I and practise. 

III. Yet was not Socrates ever in haste to 
[ make orators, artists, or able statesmen. The 
first business, as he thought, was to implant in 
the minds of his follow'ers virtuous principles ; 
since, these wanting, every other talent only 
added to the capacity of doing greater harm, 
and more especially to inspire them with piety 
towards the gods. But seeing many others 
have already related what they heard him speak 
upon that subject, I shall content myself with 
only mentioning in w'hat manner he once dis- 
coursed, — I being present with Euthedemus, — 
concerning a providence ; for, turning towards 
him, he said: 

“ Have you never reflected, Euthedemus, 
how' wondrously gracious the gods have been 
to men in providing all things useful for 
them ?” 

“ I cannot say,” replied Euthedemus, “ that 
I ever did.” 


1 “ The school of a phiiosopher,” says Epictetus, “ is 
1 a surgery. You ere not to go out of it w'itli pleasure 
but with pain; for you come there not in health, but 
one of you hath a dislocated shoulder, another an ab- 
scess, a tliird a fistula, a fourth tlie headache : and am I 
then to sit uttering pretty trifling exclamations, that 
when you have praised me, you may go .away with the 
same dislocated shoulder, tlio same aching head, tlie 
same fistula, and the same abscess, that vou brought?” 
— Carter’s Jupict. 
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“ And jet,” continued Socrates, "youwant ter being o\er, it turnetb towards us, wihci 
not to bs informed how necessarj- this light is, mg those fruits whereof the season u now past, 
or that it IS the gods who base bestowed it at the same time that it matures other* and 
upon us ” bangs them to perfection'^ This semcc once 

“ I do not," replied Euthedemus , “ nor yet done, it retires again, that its heat may not an- 
that our state would be no better than that of noy us , but having reached that point, beyond 
the blind, were we deprived of it " svhich it cannot pass without exposing us to the 

‘‘ But because we stand in need of rest aAer dinger ofjenshing from its absence, it men. 
our labour, they have hhewise given to us the sureth bach Us steps tothat partoftheheaieni 
rught, as the more proper time to repose in ’ >n whiA us influence may be of the most ad 
“ They have,” replied Euthedemus, “and vantage And because we should be unable to 
»e ought to be most thankful. * bear the extreme, whether of heat or cold, 

“ But, as the sun by its light not only ren when coming upon us suddenly, bow can it 
ders each object visible, but points out the otCerwise than excite our Bdmiration, when wi 
hours of the day to us , for the stars hare been consider those almost imperceptible degrees^ 
ordained, together with the moon, to mark out whereby it advanceth to, and retireth from us 
the time throughout the darkness of the night so that we can arrive at the highest point ol 
season , whilst the last is still of farther use to either, without being, m n maimer, at all scnsi- 
us m regulating the months, and distinguishing Me to the change ? 

the several parts of them " * Truly,” said Euthedemus^ « these things 

“ It 15 true, answered Euthedemus P“t me in some doubt, « helher the gods I ai e 

“ And seeing that nourishment is so neces any other cmplojTnent than taking care of man 
aary for the support of man, observe you not, This, however, pcri>lexcs njc, jscetbese gifts 
Euthedemus, bow the earth bath been made to bestowed upon him only in common with other 
produce u for him ? The convenient ebang- annuals'” 

ings of the seasons, all lemng to the same “ And tee you net," replied Socrates, “ that 
purpose? While such the variety and abun. even all the^e themselves ate produced and 
dance bestowed upon us.aa not only seclirca noumhed for the service of man? iorwhat 
from the feat of want, but gives us wherewithal animal, except himself, can turn to its u»c the 
to indulge even to luxury 1 ’ bc^, tbe goat, the ox, and the horse, cogrthcr 

“Undoubtedly, cned Euthedemus, “ tbi* with the mt that everywhere surtound bia' 
goodness of the gods is a strong proof of their So that it seemeth to me, that man is not more 
care for man ” indebted to the earth itself, than to lbe«c, 

“ And what think you," contiinied Socrotes, his fellow-creatures, whether for the convem 
“ of their having given to us water, so useful enccs or nccc8«ancs of life , since few of us 
md even necca«ary for all the aifairs of life’ live on the fruits of the earth, hut on mill, 
By the means of it the earth produces its cheese, and the tiesh of other animals, while 
fruits, whilst the dews from above carry them we break them for our u«e, and tame them fur 
on to peifcction It makelh of itself a part of ouracrvicc, and receive aisiHanee from them 
oumounshment, and Is of use in the dressing in w«r, as well as on other occa-worn ” 
and preparing our food , rendering it not only ** I own it,’ answered I uiledemuii "fur 
mure beweficud but pleasant And, weing out although many of these af« much stroftf^r th» ‘ 
wants of it are evidcntlysomany, howbountjful man, jet he is able to make them to f«rsab. 
are the gods who have suppbed us mih it m smieiil to him as to perform readily wKstwef 
such profusion ' ’ he commands ” 

A farther proof,” cned Euthedemus, "of “ Marvellous, likewue, must we aeknois. 
thtir great regard for roam” ledge the goodness of the gods, and wo«by 

“ Likewise, what shall we say,- conunuetl of our consideration. Inasmuch as fc»v»«s 
Socrates, « to their hanng proi ided as with gtvnv to man an mCmte number cf thu (*. • > 
fire, which secures from tl e cold, dispels the good i« themserves yet mil d in 

Airiness, and is altogether so necessary for nature, they have therefore t>esto«ed 
carrying on the arts of life, tint mankind can a variety of ecn»e». each i^cuhsity f^«l 
produce nothing useful wihout It The sun tbe enjoyment of it* prapetoljeet. 
too, Luthedemus, observe you nut bow, win- likewise ciKjurJ him with rra»<m an “>■' 
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etanding; by tbe means of -wbich be oxnminetb 
into those things the senses Imvc discovered to 
him : he retninetb them in his memory, nnd 
findeth out their use ; whereby they nrc made 
to serve many admirable purposes, both for 
bis case nnd security from danger. From the 
gods likewise it is that we liavc received the 
gift of speech, which enables us to give and 
receive instruction nnd pleasure, unite into 
societies, promulgate laws, and govern com- 
munities. And, forasmuch ns we are not able 
to foresee what may happen hereafter, or judge 
of ourselves what may be the best for us to do, 
they readily incline to such ns seek to tben> 
for assistance ; declaring by their oracles the 
things that are to come, nnd instruct us so to 
act as may be the most for our ndv.autngc." 

“ But,” said Euthedemus, interrupting him, 

“ the gods, my Socrates, deal still more favour- 
ably with you, for they stay not to be consulted, 
but show of themselves what tilings you ought 
or ought not to do.” 

“ But that I spake not against the tmth in 
so saying, you yourself shall know, if you trait 
not, Euthedemus, till the gods become visible •, 
but it sufGccth you to see and adore them in 
their works, since it is by these alone they 
choose to manifest themselves to men. Even 
among all those deities who so liberally bestow 
on us good things, not one of them maketh 
himself an object of our sight. And He who 
raised this whole universe, and still upholds 
the mighty frame, who perfected every part of 
it in beauty and in goodness, suffering none of 
these parts to decay through age, but renewing 
them daily with unfading vigour, whereby they 
are able to execute whatever he ordains with 
that readiness and precision which surpass 
man’s imagination ; even he, the supreme God, 
who performeth all these wonders, still holds 
himself invisible, and it is only in his works 
that ive are capable of admuing him. For 
consider, my Euthedemus, the sun, which ! 
seemeth as it were set forth to the view of; 
all men, yet suffereth not itself to be too curi- 
ously examined ; punishing those with blind- 
ness who too rashly venture so to do : and 
those ministers of the gods, whom they employ 
to execute their bidding, remain to us invisible : 
for, though the thunderbolt is shot from on 
^ . high, and breaketh in pieces whatever it findeth 
in its way, yet no one seeth it when it falls, 
when it strikes, or when it retires : neither are 
the winds discoverable to our sight, though we 
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jilainly behold the ravages they every where 
make; nml with case perceive what time they 
arc rising. Ami if there he any thing in man, 
my Euthedemns, partaking of the divine nature, 
it must surely be the soul which governs nml 
directs him ; yet no one considers this ns nn 
object of his sight. Learn, therefore, not to 
despise those things which you cannot sec ; 
judge of the greatness of the power by the 
effects which nrc produced, and ni;vi:ni:xci: 
THE Deity.” 

” It is very sure,” replied Euthedemus, “ I 
shall never be wanting in my acknowledgments 
to the gods, nnd it even tronhlcth me that wc 
cannot make n suitable return for tbe benefits 
tbcylmve conferred on us." 

“ Let not tins nfllirt yon," replied Socrates- 
“ You know tbe answer wbirb is given by tbe 
oracle at Delpbos to tbosc wbo inquire wlint 
they must do to make their sacrifices accejit- 
nble? — Follow, saitb tbe god, tlic custom of 
your country. Now this is tbe custom which 
prevuiletb cvciy where, that cneli one slioiild 
offer according to liis ability: and tliercfore, 
my Enthcdcinns, wimt better can we do to 
honour tbe gods, nnd show ourgnititiidc towards 
them, than by acting in sncli a nmnner ns they 
tbcniselves have commanded ? Let us how- 
ever beware lest we fall short of that ability 
wlicrewitb tbe gods linvc endued us ; .since this 
would not be to honour but e.xpress our con- 
tcinjit ; but, linving done all in our power, 
there is no longer any thing left us whereof to 
be afraid ; nothing, indeed, which wc may not 
Iiopc for. For, from whom can wc reasonably 
expect the most good, but from those beings 
wbo are possessed of the greatest power? 
Either wliat better can wc do, to secure it to 

ourseB’cs, than conciliate their favour but wc 

best conciliate their favour when we obey their 
commands,” 

In this manner did Socrates instruct his fol- 
lowers in their duty to the gods : nnd foras- 
much as all his precepts were ever accompanied 
with the practice of the purest devotion, he 
greatly advanced the piety of his friends. 

IV. With regard to justice, no one could 
doubt what were the sentiments of Socrates 
concerning it ; since all his actions, both pub- 
lic and private, sufficiently declared them. He 
was always willing to assist whoever wanted 
his assistance; to observe the laws, and to 
obey tbe legal commands of the magistrate ; so 
that, whether in the city or the camp, So- 
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crates distinguisted himself above all others, « You are m the right,” said Higpias, « fut 
for the readiness and exactness wherewith he I always endeaiour to say something neir " 
etecnted eiery order IVhen it came to his “Is jt possible'" said Socrates. *' But 
turn to preside in the public assemblies, he pray,’ continued he ‘'suppo«e you were ashed 
would sufTer no decree to pass in them which how many letters there were in my name, and 
appeared to him contrary to the laws, hut stood what they were called would you sometimes 
up alone in defence of them, opposing, on a say one thing, and sometimes another’ And 
time, so violent a tumult of the people, as, I would you not jahvays answer, when a'Ved, 
think, none but himself could possibly have that five and five made ten?” 
withstood , and when the Thirty imposed upon « As to such things,’ said Htppia*, “ I cer- 
him things which were unjust, he paid no re tainly should say the same as you , but we are 
gird to their injunctions, hut continued to d«s- now talking of justice, or the rule of right and 
course with the young men as usual, after the wrrong, and I think I have now something to 
time they had ordered him otherwise , neither say coMceri ing it, as can hardly be controverted 
would obey, when they commanded him and either by you or any other ” 
three others to bnng a certain person to exe « Cy the gods, replied Socrates, “ the du. 
cution, as knowing he had been condemned by covety will be most useful ' The standard of 
them contrary to all law And whereas it was nght and wrong once fixed, all dilTerence of 
common for others, when on their tnal, to talk opinion among the judges, all sedition among 
much with their judges, to flatter, and shame- the people, all lawsuits between cttixetis, all 
fully solicit their favour which ofttimes they wars and contentions among communities, 
procured in direct opposition to the laws, must be at an end ' And tnily it would grieve 
Socrates would not avail himself of these arts, me to leave you, Ilippins, without knowing 
however easy it was to have brought himself what this inestimable secret may be that you 
olf by any the smallest compliance with the say you have discovered ” 
custom, but chose rather, as he himself said » But it is certain," said Ilippias, “you 
to those friends who counselled him otherwise, will not know it without first telling us your 
to die, continuing steadfast to the laws, than sentiments concerning justice, or this rule of 
save his life by such indirect practices. right for you content yourself, Socrates, with 

Now, though Socrates talked to several on asking ^ue‘lJon«, and afterwards confuting the 
thit subject, jet I particularly rememberacon-. answers that are made you, in order to turn 
Tersation he once had with Hippias the Elenn, those who make them into ridicule, but never 
concerning justice This man, after having advance any thing of your ow n, that youitisy 
been along time absent from Athens, happened, not be called upon to support your opinion,” 
on his return, to come occidentsHy to a pbee « How*’’ said Socrates i "perceive yon , 
where Socrates was talking w itb some fnends, not that I am continuslty demonstrating to the 
and saying, " That if any one wanted to have world my sentiments concerning justice’* 
a person taught the trade of a carpenter, a «* And in what manner do you deraonstrs’e 
smith, or a shoemaker, he need not be at a loss them ?" said llippias 
for somebody to instruct him or, if his I one "By my actions,” replied Socrates i 
w as to be broke at tbe bit, or his ox to the least as much deserving of credit as word*." 
yoke, many would be ready enough to under "By Jupiter'* said Ilippia*, "I should 
take them but, if he wanted to learn how he fancy somewhat more , for Have trard tnsny 
lumself might become a gtxid man, or have a declaim loudly in behalf of justice who were 
son, or any other of his family made so, Jt waa all the time very far from being jutC l-of 
not an easy matter to find out whom to apply who is upnght in hi* action*, inun nfce»Mnfy 
to " be an upright man,’ 

llipplaa having beard tbi« said to him jeer- " But when have you known me,* sa d 
ingly, " hat, Socrates 1 sliU saying the same rratea, "lieanfig faUe wntnes*. or tbcderirg 
things we hcanl you wy before 1 left Athens 7” anymati’ \\ here was it that I sowe,! 

" I am ” replied Socrates , " and, what I* sion between frierd* ? stirred up ^ 

still more wonderful, on the same lutjeft, the republic’ or practned any other klr^l 
but you, Ilippias, being so very learned, may injustice whatioever** 
perhaps do otherwise ” "I cannot sav,” answrrc’l the wter 
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“ And you not think, that to refrain from 
injustice, to he just?” 

“ Ay, now Socrates,” said Hippias, “you 
are endeavouring to get off, and care not to 
give us your opinion freely ; for you only tell 
us what a just man should not do, but not one 
syllable of what he should.” 

“ I thought," replied Socrates, “ that a vo- 
luntary Forbearance of all injustice was sufficient 
to denominate a person just j but, if it seemeth 
not so to you, Hippias, let us see if this will 
satisfy you better ; I say, then, that justice is 
no other than a due observance of the laws.” 

“ Do you mean, that to he just, and to live 
agreeably to the laws, is the same thing ?’’ 

“ I do." 

“ I cannot comprehend you.’’ 

“ Know you the laws of the city ?” 

“ Certainly.’’ 

“ And what are they?’’ 

“ Those things,” said Hippias, “ which the 
people ordain in a public assembly, after having 
agreed what ought or ought not to be done.” 

“ Then he who lives in the republic accord- 
ing to these ordinances, lives according to the 
laws? and he who doth otherwise, must he 
deemed a transgressor ?” 

“ He must.” 

“ And is not he who obeys these ordinances 
just? he who doth not obey them, unjust?" 

“ Undoubtedly.’’ 

“ But he who doth that which is just, is just : 
he who doth that which is unjust, unjust.” ! 
“ It cannot he otherwise.’'’ 

“ Therefore,” said Socrates, “ they who ob- 
serve the laws, are just ; they who do not oh- 
sen-e them unjust.” 

“ But,” said Hippias, “ -svhat good can there 
be in obeying the laws ; or even in the very 
laws themselves, when we see those who make 
them not only continuallj’- altering them, but 
even ofttimes abrogating them wholly ?” 

“ Do not cities make war, and then again 
peace, with one another ? 

“ They do.” 

“ But may you not as well laugh at your 
enemies,” said Socrates, “ for putting them- 
selves in a posture of defence in time of war, 
because a time of peace will come ; as blame 
those who observe the laws, because they may 
• altcrwards happen to be abrogated ? Besides, 
by so doing, you condemn all those who nobly 
c.\pose their li\es in the service of their coun- 
try. And, fatther — can you suppose,” con- 


tinued he, “ that Lyem-gus could have brought 
the republic of Sparta to excel all others, if he 
had not wrought into the very minds of his 
citizens a strict observance of his laws ? And 
are not they who show themselves the most 
diligent and active to secure this observance, 
always considered as the best magistrates, see - 
ing it is the certain ^vay to render that city not 
only the most happy in time of peace, but by 
far the most formidable in time of war ? Nei- 
ther can you want to he informed,” said So- 
crates, “ of the benefits arising to the state 
from unanimity, since the people are daily ex- 
horted thereto : and, even throughout all 
Greece, it is everywhere the custom to tender 
an oath to each person, whereby he engages to 
live in concord with his fellow-citizens. Now 
this is not done, as I suppose, for this purpose 
only, that all should he of the same opinion 
concerning the chorusses j admire the same 
actor j praise the same poet ; and delight in the 
same pleasures j but obey the same laws, as 
being what alone can give security, strength, 
and happiness to any nation : a concord,” said 
he, “ of that necessity, that not only states hut 
private families cannot be well governed where 
it is w'anting. For, mth regard to our con- 
duct, considered as individuals, what better 
means can we employ to avoid the incurring 
public punishment? what better for the pro- 
curing public honours and rewards, than a care- 
ful and steady observance of all the laws? 
What so likely to gain a process in our favour, 
when we have lawsuits depending before any 
of our tribunals ? To whom do we intrust 
with equal confidence, our wealth, our sons, 
and our daughters ? or even the whole city 
deem so deserving of their credit ? Who is he 
that so faithfully dischargeth what he oweth to 
his father, to his mother, to his relations, to 
his domestics, to his friends, ’to his fellow-citi- 
zens, to foreigners? With whom would our 
enemies rather leave their hostages during the 
truce ; or more readily depend upon for the 
punctual performance of the articles of peace ; 
or more desire to join with in strict alliance ? 
Or to whom do our confederates rather intrust 
the command of their armies, or the govern- 
ment of their fortresses, than to the man who is 
careful not to infringe the laws ? From whom 
can they, who bestow favours, be so sure of re- 
ceiving the proper acknowledgments ? And con- 
sequently, to whom should we rather choose 
to show courtesy and kindness, than to him 
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“ But what think you, Hippiae ; do the gods 
make laws that are unjust ?” 

So far from it,” said Hippias, “ that I be- 
lieve it almost impossible for any but the gods 
to make such as are perfectly otherwise.” 

“ Then certainly,” replied Socrates, “ the 
gods themselves show to us, that to obey the 
laws, and to be just, is the same thing.” 

After this manner would Socrates reason 
concerning justice; and his actions being at all 
times conformable to his words, he daily in- 
creased the love of it in the muids of all his 
followers. 

■ V. I shall next relate the arguments which 
Socrates employed in order to make his hearers 
able to practise what was right : and being of 
opinion that temperance was absolutely neces- 
sary for the well performance of any thing ex- 
cellent; and having, In the first place, shown 
by his manner of living how far he surpassed 
all others in the exercise of this virtue, he en- 
deavoured by his discourses, as well as by bis , 
example, to excite his friends to the practice 
of it. And as all his thoughts were only bent 
on the improvement of mankind, he never lost 
an opportunity of introducing into his conver- 
sation whatever he supposed might conduce to 
that end ; and it was to this purpose that he 
once talked, as I remember, to Euthedemus in 
the following manner : 

“ Is it your opinion,” said he to him, “ that 
liberty is a fair and valuable possession ?” 

“ So valuable,” replied Euthedemus, " that I 
know of nothing more valuable.” 

“ But he who is so far overcome by sensual 
pleasure, that he is not able to practise what is 
the best, and consequently the most eligible, do 
you count this man free, Euthedemus ?” 

“ Far from it,” replied the other. 

“ You think then,” said Socrates, “ that 
freedom consists in being able to do what is 
right ; — slaveiy, in not being able ; whatever 
may be the cause that deprives us of the 
power 

“ I do, most certainly.” 

“ The debauchee, then, you must suppose is 
this state of slavery ?” 

“ I do, and with good reason.” 

“ But doth intemperance,” Euthedemus, 
“ only withhold from acting right ? Or doth 
it not frequently urge us on to the practice of 
what is evil ?” 

“ I believe it may do both,” said Euthede- 
mus. 


“ And what should you say to a master, wlio 
not only opposes your applying yourself to 
any one thing commendable, but obliges you 
to undertake many that must bring ou you dis- 
honour ?” 

“ I should esteem him the worst in the 
world,” replied Euthedemus. 

“ And what the worst servitude ?” 

“ To serve such a master.” 

“ Then it should follow,” said Socrates, 
“ that be who is intemperate, is the very lowest 
of all slaves ?” ’ 

“ I believe it,” said Euthedemus. 

“Doth not intemperance,” continued So- 
crates, “ rob us of our reason, that chief ex- 
cellence of man, and drive us on to commit 
the very greatest disorders ? Can he who is 
immersed in pleasure, find time to turn his 
thoughts on things that are useful ? But, and 
if he could, his judgment is so far overborne by 
his appetites, that, seeing the right path, he 
deliberately rejects it. Neither," continued 
Socrates, “ should we expect modesty in such 
a character ; it being most certain, that nothing 
can well stand at a greater distance from this 
than the whole life of the voluptuary.” 

“ That is certain,” replied Euthedemus. 

“ But what can be so likely to obstruct either 
the practice or the knowledge of our duty as in- 
temperance ? What can we suppose so fatally 
pernicious to man, as that which depriveth him 
of his understanding ■ makes him prefer with 
eagerness the things that are useless ; avoid, or 
reject, whatever is profitable ; and act in every 
respect so unlike a wise man !” 

“ Nothing, that I know of,” said Euthede- 
mus. 

“Must not temperance produce the very 
contrary effects ?” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

“ But whatever produceth the contrary effects 
should be good ?” 

“ No doubt of it.” 

“ Then temperance must be deemed so ?” 

I own it,” said Euthedemus. 

“ But have you thoroughly considered this 
I point, Euthedemus?” 

“ What point do you mean ?” 

“ That, however intemperance may promise 
pleasure, it can never bestow any; for this 
must be the gift of temperance and sobriety.” 

“ But why not?” answered Euthedemus. 

“ Because the intemperate will ■>- endure 
thirst and hunger ; nor submit ’ -r 
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ttant of nature, without which, howerer, no 
pleasure can anse from anjsensial gratification _ 
neither is it possible for that sleep to be cweet, 
which IS not preceded by some degree of iTOtch 
fulness therefore, my Euthedeinus, intem- 
perance must ever be a stranger to the delight 
which anses from those actions, nhich are not 
only necessary, but of daily use, while the 
temperate man, ever willing to await the call 
of nature, enjoys them to the full, and tastes 
pleasures that satiety cannot know.’ 

“ I bebeie iti” replied Euthedemus. 

“ Furthermore," continued Socrates, •* it is 
this virtue alone, Euthedemus, uhich places 
both the body and the mind m their utmost 
degree of perfection , qualifying the man for 
the study, the knonledge, and the practice of 
his duty , whereby he is enabled to govern his 
bouse prudently, serve his country and his 
friends usefully , conquer his enemies glorious- 
ly. Neither are they the many benefits ansing 
from *uch a conduct, that alone recommend it, 
the consciousness of being thus employed, must 
yield perpetual complaceDcy and tatisfaction t 
but It u a complacency and satisfacuon which 
bclongeth not to the voluptuous indeed, whom 
do we find at a greater distance from these, 
than the man whose ei ery faculty ta so cnurely 
engaged in the pursuit of present pleasure, as 
to leave bun no liberty for the pcrfortBance of I 
what is commendable " 

One would suppose,” said Euthcdemiu, 
from your manner of speaking, that no one 
virtue can belong to those who sufTec ihcmsclrcs 
to be led away by sensual gratifications ” 

“ And where is the difference," said So- 
crates, “between him who, staying not to 
examine what is the best, eagerly rushes to 
seize what seems pleasant; and the wolf, or 
the sheep, or any other animal void of reason ? 
Dut it is the temperate alone, roy Euthcdc. 
mus, w bo are able to inquire into the nature of | 
things, and find out their difference, and 
carefully consulting both reason and cspencnce, 
can select what is good , reject what is eri!, 
and become by that means both wise and 
happy ” 

Socrates likewise added, that by ft constant 
exercise of this disctiminaCtng power, men 
were taught to mson well and that the term 
conference, given to their assemblies, implied, 
that the very end of ihcir meeting was In order 
to examine into the nsture of things and flats 
them properly and he adsiscd his followers to 
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the frequent holding of these conferences , 
saying, “ It would be the best means to mature 
theic judgment , making them thereby truly 
great, and capable of govermng both themselves 
and others.’ ‘ 

VI I shall next endeavour to explain in 
what manner Socrates improied his fnends w 
this method of reasoning 
“ Now, he alirays held, that whoever had 
acquired dear ideas himself, might, nith equal 
clearness, explain those ideas but it nos no 
marvr}, be said, if such as were deficient in 
that particular, should not only be led into 
error themsehes, but mislead others. He 
therefore was never weary of conferring with 
his fnends, and searching out wherein the 
peculiar property of all things consisted hut. 

It would be difficult to relate the various 
subjects be endeavoured to explain, 1 shall 
mention no more than what I think may be 
sutSaert to make bis method of ressoning 
plainly appear i and, m the first place, be thus 
inquired into the nature of piety ~ 

■ Can you tell us," laid be, “ Euthedemiis, 
what piety 14 ?’ 

“ A most excellent thing, " replied the other 
“ And w hat ft pious msn f" 

“ One tvbojencth the gods," answered Ftt* 
tbedemus 

“Bat, may every one serve them in what 
manner he plciselh’" 

Ivot so, assuredly, "said Euthedemus,” since 
there arc certain laws, and according to these 
laws wo ought to serve them " 

*' Hr, then, w ho ohserveth these laws," said ^ 
Socrates, “ shall know in what manner he 
ought to serve the godj »* 
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» So I imagine.” 

“ But he who knoweth the way of serving 
them, will he prefer any other to that he 
knoweth?” 

“ I suppose not.” 

Will he not rather be careful,” said So- 
crates, “ not to serve them, contrary to what 
he knoweth ?” 

« He will.” 

“ The man then,” Euthedemus, “ who know- 
eth the laws that are to regulate his conduct in 
serving of the gods, will sen’e them according 
to these laws ?” 

“ No doubt.” 

“ And he who serveth them according to 
these laws, will serve them as he ought ?” 

“ He will.” 

“ But he n’ho serveth them as he ought, is 
pious?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ Then he who loioweth how he ought to 
Eer\'e the gods, may rightly be defined a p-ous 
man ?’ ’ 

“ So it seemeth.” 

“ But tell me,” added Socrates ; “ are we at 
liberty to behave towards each other in what 
manner we please?” 

“ Not so,” answered Euthedemus ; “ there 
are also certain laws to be observed by us with 
regard to men.” 

“ And do they who live together accord- 
hig to these laws, live as they ought to do?” 

“ One can suppose no other.” 

“ And he who lives as he ought to live, 
treats mankind properly?” 

" He does.” 

** And they who treat mankind properly, 
c.xccute jiropcrly all human affairs ?” 

One should suppose so." 


D ttow 'oplii'licat h tli'n way of rc.'i'^oning' ; and liow 
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Crra'or. No noiider that .iirli piillo-opiier. did not 
te:<!i repetitaTice toward' Oo*. — I'.'pe f?. 


“ ® But do you believe, Euthedemus, there 
are any who obey the laws, without knowing 
what the laws enjoin ?” 

“ I do not believe there are any,” 

“ But when a man knows what he ought to 
do, will he think he ought to act otherwise ?" 

“ I do not imagine he will.” 

“ Then such men as know the laws to be 
observed by mankind in their dealings with 
each other, will observe them ?” 

“ They will.” 

And they who observe to do what the 
laws command, do that which is just ?” 

" They do,” replied Euthedemus. 

“ But those who act justly, are just ?” 

“ There are no other,” said Euthedemus, 
“ who can be so.” 

“ May we not be said, then, to make a 
right definition, when we call them just -who 
know the laws which mankind ought to ob- 
serve, in their commerce with one another ?” 

“ It seems so to me,” said Euthedemus. 

“ And what shall we say of wisdom, Euthe- 
demus? Is it in regard to things they know, 
or do not know, that men are wise ?” 

“ Certainly on the account of what they do 
know,” said Euthedemus ; “ for how can any 
one be wise, as to things which he understands 
not ?’• 

“ Then it is on account of their knowledge 
that men are wise ?” 

Most certainly.” 

“ But wisdom is nothing else but the being 
wise ?” 

“ It is not.” 

“ Consequently," said Socrates, “knowledge 
is wisdom ?” 

“ I grant it,” said Euthedemus. 

“ But do you think," continued Socrates, 
“ that any one man is capable of knowing all 
things ?• 

“ No ; nor the thousandth part," returned 
Euthedemus. 

“ Tlien it is impossible for him to be wise 
in all things ?’’ 

“ It is.” 

" It must follow, then, that no one is udse 
but in such things as he knoweth ? ’ 

“ Ccrtainl}’.” 

“ But ran wc, Euthedemus, discover the 
nature of good, by this our present method of 
trying nnd comparing things ?” 

a .\F ibc Grrrt: text, ' • -art, con. 
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“ What do you mean ’ * ®aid Euthedemus 
“ Is one and the same thing useful fijt sU 
men, and to every purpose ?" 

“ No, certainly.” 

" It may then be useful to one man, and 
hurtful to another ? 

“ It may, assuredly ” 

" Then, to constitute any thing good, »t 
must be found useful ? ’ 

“ It must ” 

“ Consequently,” replied Socrates, “ that 
tvhich 15 useful, is good for hiai to tvboot tt 
is useful ? ’ 

“ I own It ” 

“ And beautiful, Eutbedemua , may we not 
determine the same concerning ibis? for we 
cannot say of a body or vessel, of wbaf kind 
socrer, that it la beautiful with regard to evety 
purpose ” 

*' We cannot,” 

" Petfaapa you would say then ** continued 
Socrates, “ that it is beautiful with respect to 
that particular thing for which it is proper?” 

"I would ” 

" But that which ts beautiful on the account 
of Its being well suited to one thing, u it also 
beautiful with respect to every other *" 

“ Not at all ” 

** Then, whateier Is well suited, is beautiful 
with regard to that thing to which it is well 
suited ?" 

“ It IS so," said Eiithcdemu* 

** Also, courage, Eutbedemua , do you look 
upon courage as any thing excellent T’ 

“ Most excellent,” answered Cuthedemus. 

•* Is it of much use on occasions of httle 
moment? ’ 

“ The advantage of it," said Euthedemus, 

“ is chiefly in things of iropoflanrc ’ 

•* It is of service to uf,' said Socrates, •* not 
to see our danger? ' 

“ I think not " 

But not to be fnghted when we sec no 
danger, is scarcely being valiant?" 

It IS not," said Futhedemus { **for, others 
wise, there arc madmen, and even eoirards, 
who might be called bniie " 

“ Andwbatarc they," continued Socrates, 
‘*v>lio frar, where there is nothing to be 
frarc d 

“ These I should think at a greater distance 
from rounigr than the other ' 

“They, therefore, who show {bemselre* 
brave when sensible of tW!r danger, are ra- 
lianl; those who act otherwiie, cowardly’" 
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" It IS true ” 

'• But do you think, Enthedemus, any one 
can behave as he ought, if he knows not in 
what manner he ought to behave?* 

“ I should imagine not.” 

“ And are not they who behave iJl, and they 
who know not how to behave, the same pro* 
pie? 

“ I behei e they are ’ 

“Both not every man behave as be thinks 
he ought to behai e ’ _ 

** Certainly 

“ Can we say, then, that he who bebares lU, 
knows in what manner he ought to behai e?* 

“ IVe cannot." 

Bat he who knows how to behave as he 
ought, doth behave as he ought?* 

“ He IS the only man,” said Euthedemus 
" who enn do it. 

“ U'e will coucluJc then our discourse, my 
Euthedemus, with saying, That he who 
knows bow to behave properly, in all cases of 
difficulty and danger, IS brave he who knows 
It not, a coward. * 

" I agree mth you entirely,” repbed Euthc* 
demus. 

Socrates used to say, ' Thvtt regal govern, 
roent, and a tyranny, were each of them of 
that species of dommiou which is called mo. 
narchical , but dilTcred ui this particular, •.•(bvt 
the submission of men under a regal goiem* 
ment wan altogelber voluntary, and nottung 
could be done m u which was not agreeahte to 
the laws , wberen*, under a tyranny, the peo* 
pie were compelled to obey, the will of the 
pnnee bong the sole standard of the laws " 
As to the other forms of government, be 
would say, •* That when the chief offices o 
the commonwealth were lodged in the land 
of a small number of the most eminent otl 
sens, it was called an anitocracyi when wu 
the ncheit, elected ori account of their ncfiei 
a plutocracy . and when the whole people wet 
admittid iiidjJTinmlly into power, ihls"* h 
said, “w-M « democracy* 

Now, when any one showed blmielf of 
difTermt opinion to Socrates, vrilhout pt 
during a suffifimt reason for tis dusenfm 
as when, for example, on I U eominrn brg s 
one, lie i referrnce was girrn to some cO 
as wore valiant, or better skilled in (be s.”* 
of the adminutrailonj ils cintom w*s 
earry bark the argument to the vrry f f*t f 
positiOH) and. from ihtnce set cut H 
searvhof inilb, sijirg to them, “ *»«• 
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then, that the man whom you speak well of, 
is a far better citizen than he whom I recom- 
mend ?” And being answered, " It was 
true : — “ "We may not do amiss then,” said 
Socrates, “ to examine, first of all, what the 
office of a good citizen is, and what the man 
should be, who gains to himself the esteem of 
the republic.” 

“ It is right,” answered the other. 

“ If the affair, then, relates to the manage- 
ment of the treasury, I suppose it must he one 
who, during his administration, is the most 
careful of the public' money ? If to war, then 
he who renders his country victorious over 
its enemies null be held in the highest estima- 
tion ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ When treaties are forming, should not he 
who, by his address, gains over to the interest 
of the republic those who before were its ene- 
mies, be the most sure of our approbation ?” 

“ He should.” 

“ And, wth regard to the business earned on 
in our public assemblies; to calm sedition, 
break cabals, and restore concord and unanimi- 
ty, should best show the good citizen ?” 

This likewise being granted, and application 
made of these several particulars to the point 
in question, the truth shone forth to the 
acknowledgment of all ; even of the very man ! 
who before had opposed him. ' And it was 
ever his manner, when he intended to examine 
any thing thoroughly, to begin with such pro- 
positions as were self-evident, and universally 
received ; and said, that herein consisted the 
whole strength of reasoning. Nor have I ever 
yet known any man who could so readily bring 
others to admit the truth of what he wished to 
prove, as Socrates : and he thought Homer 
only gave Ulysses the appellation of the irre- 
sistible orator, because he would lead his argu- 
^jment, step by step, through such paths as lay 
; obvious to the eyes of all mankind. 

Thus have I, as it seemeth to me, made 
it sufficiently appear with what sincerity and 
openness Socrates conversed with his follow- 
ers, and showed them his sentiments on every 
occasion. 

VII. Neither must I omit to mention how 
solicitous Socrates always showed himself to 
have his friends become capable of performing 
their own business, that they might not stand 
in need of others to perform it for them. For 
this reason, he made it his study, more than 


any man I ever knew, to find out wherein any 
of his followers were likely to excel in things 
not unbecoming a wise and good man ; and in 
such points as he himself could give them any 
instraction, he did it with the utmost readiness ; 
and where he could not, was always forward to 
carry them to some more .skilful master. Yet 
was he very careful to fix the bounds in every 
science ; beyond which, he would saj’, no per- ^ 
son properly instructed ought to pass. And, 
therefore, — in geometry, for example, — he 
thought it sufficient if so much of it was knotvn 
ns would secure a man from being imposed 
upon in the buying and selling of land ; direct 
him in the proper distributions of the several 
portions of an inheritance, and in measuring 
out the labourer’s work ; all which, he said, 
was so easy to be done, that he who applied 
himself to this science, though almost ever so 
slightly, might soon find out in what manner 
to measure the whole earth, and describe its 
circumference. But to dive deep into such 
things, and perplex the mind with various un- 
couth figures, and hard to be understood, 
although he himself had much -knowledge 
therein, he approved not of it, ns seeing no use 
ill these nice inquiries ; which consume all his 
time, and engross the whole man, taking off 
his thoughts from more profitable studies. 
He also advised his friends to gain such a 
knowledge of astronomy, as to be able to tell 
by the stars the hours of the night, the day of 
the month, and the seasons of the year, that 
they should not be at a loss when to relieve the 
centinel, begin a jouniey or a voyage, or do any 
other thing which depends on this science ; all 
which, he said, was easily to be learnt by con- 
versing with seafaring men, or those whose 
custom it was to hunt in the night. But to 
go further, in order to find out what planets 
were in the same declension, ex-plain their dif- 
ferent motions, tell their distances from- the 
earth, their influences, together with the time 
necessary for the performance of their respec- 
tive revolutions ; these, and things like these '' 
he strongly dissuaded his followers from at- 
tempting : not as being ignorant of them him- 
self ; but he judged of this science as he did 
of the former, that to examine deeply into the 
nature of such things, would rob us of all our 
time, divert our thoughts from useful studies, 
and, after all, produce nothing that could turn 
to our advantage. In short, he would not that 
men should too curiously search into that mar- 
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L 1 AM of opinion, tiiat as well tlie sayings as 
the actions of great men deserve to he recorded, 
whether they treat of serious subjects with the 
greatest application of mind, or, giving them- 
selves some respite, unbend their thoughts to 
diversions worthy of them. You will know 
by the relation I am going to make, what it 
was inspired me with this thought, being my- 
self present. 

During the festival of Minerva, there was a 
solemn tournament, whither Callias, * who ten- 
derly loved Autolicus, carried him, which Avas 
soon after the victory which that youth had 
obtdned at the Olympic games. When the 
show was over, Callias taking Autolicus and 
his father with him, went down from the city 
to his house at the Piraeum, ^ udth Nicerates 
the son of Nicias, 

But upon the way meeting Socrates, Her- 
mogenes, Critobulus, Antisthenes, and Char- 
mides, discoursing together, he gave orders to 
one of his people to conduct Autolicus and 
those of his company to his house ; and ad- 
dressing himself to Socrates, and those who 
were with him, “ I could not,” said he, “ have 
met with you more opportunely; I treat to- 
day Autolicus and his father; and, if I am 
not deceived, persons who like you have their 
souls purified^ by refined contemplations, 
would do much more honour to our assembly, 
than your colonels of horse, captains of foot, 
and other gentlemen of business, who are full 


1 Callias u-ns of tlie noblest families in Athens, and 
was surnnmed the rich. 

2 Tlie sea-port town of Athens. 

3 Socrates was called the purifying philosopher, hc- 
raiL»c he purified the minds of those ho com ersed with 
fi i.m vice and errors of education. 


of nothing but their offices and employments.” 
— “ You are always upon the banter,” said 
Socrates ; “ for, since you gave so much money 
to Protagoras, Gorgias, and Prodicas, ^ to be 
instructed in wisdom, you make but little ac- 
count of us, who have no other assistance but 
from ourselves to acquire knowledge.”— “ ’Tis 
true,” said Callias, “ hitherto I have concealed 
from you a thousand fine things I learned in 
the conversation of those gentlemen; but if 
you will sup with me this evening, I will 
teach you all I know, and after that I do 
not doubt you will say I am a man of conse- 
quence.” 

. Socrates and the rest thanked him with the 
civility that was due to a person of so high a 
I rank, that had invited them in so obliging a 
j manner : and Callias, shoudng an unwillingness 
to be refused, they at last accepted the invita- 
tion, and went along with him. After they 
bad done bathing and anointing, as was the 
custom before meals, they all went into the 
eating-room, where Autolicus was seated by 
bis father’s side ; and each of the rest took his 
place according to his age or qualitj'. 

The whole company became immediately 
sensible of the power of beauty, and every one 
at the same time silently confessed, that by 
natural right the sovereignty belonged to it, 
especially when attended wth modesty and a 
virtuous bashfulness. Now Autolicus was 
one of that kind of beauties ; and the efi'ecl 
which the sight of so lovely a person produced 
was to attract the eyes of the whole conrinany 
to him, as one would - .... of 1’ 

4 Three famous 
( wisdom, alias c 
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in a dark right. All hearts surrendered to bis 
power, and paid homage to the sw eet and noble 
mien and features of his countenance, and the 
manly gracefulness of bis shape 

It IS sery certain, that in those ssho arel 
divinely inspired by some good demon, there I 
appears something which makes them behold | 
with the strictest attenCion, end a pleasin^j 
astonishment iihereas, those who are pos- 
sessed by some evil genius or poii er, besides 
the terror that appears in their looks, they talk 
in a tone that strikes horror, and have a sort 
of unbounded vehemence in all they say and 
do, that comes but little short of madness. 
Thence it is, as it nas in this case, that those 
who are touched with ajust and well regulated 
love, discover in their ejes a charming sweet- 
ness, in the tone of the voice a musical soft- 
ness, and in their whole deportment something 
that expresses in dumb show the innate virtue 
f/ their soul 

At length they sat down to supper, and a 
profouid silence was observed, os though it 
bad been ergotned when a certain buCoon, 
gamed Phibpi knocked at the door, and bade ' 
the sentint that opened it tel! the gentlemen 

• was there, end that he came to sup with 
^ . adding, there was no occasion to deb- 
■[ie whither be should let him in, for that 
^'■as perfectly well furnished with every 
ing that could be necessary towards supping 
ell on free cost, his boy being weary with 
rrjirg nothing in his belly, and himself «- 
emely fatigued with running about to see 
here he could fill his own " Collias uii- 
irstond ng the amral of this new guest, er- 
red him to be let in, saying ‘ Wc must not 
fuse him his dish," ond at the some lime 
med his eyes towards Autolicus, to discover, 
obably, the judgment he made of what bad 
issed in the company with relation to himj 
it Philip coming into the room, " Gentle- 
en," said he, “ you all know 1 tm a buObon 

• profession, and therefore am come of rny 
in necori I eboo«c rather to come nniis- 
ted than put you to the trouble of a formal 
ntation, having an aversion to ceremony 

•* \'’ery well," said Cnllia*, •• take a place then 
Philip , the gentlemen here are full of senous 
thoughts and 1 fancy they will have occasion 
for somebody to make them laugh." 

hile supper luted, PI dip failed not to 
sene them up, now and then, a dish of bi* 
ircfession, he said a thousand ridiculous 
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things, but not having provoked one sroik 
he discovered sufficient dissatisfaction. Some 
time after he fell tc jt again, and the company 
heard him again without being moved There 
npon he got up, und throwing his cloak over 
his hMd, • laid himself down at his full length 
on his couch, without eating one hit more. 
" IPhat is the matter," said (Mhos, “has any 
sudden illness token you?”— Alas I * cried 
he, fetcliing a deep sigh from bis heart, “ the 
quickest and most sensible pain that ever I 
felt in my whole life, for, since there is no 
more laughing in the world, it u plain my 
business is at an end, and I have nothing now 
to do hut to make a decent exit Heretofore 
I have been called to every jolly entertain 
ment, to divert the company with my buf- 
fooneries, hut to what purpose should they 
now invate me^ I can os soon become a god 
as say one senous word, and to Imagine any 
one will give me a meal sn hopes of a return 
in kind, is a mere jest, for my spit was never 
yet laid down for supper , such a custom never 
entered my doors " 

AVhile Philip ttdked in this manner, ha held 
his handkerchief to hts eye*, and prrsonated to 
admiration a man grievously afEictod. Upon 
which every one comforted him, ond j remised, 
if be would eat, they would laugh as much is 
be pleased The jnty which the company 
showed Philip having made Cntobuliis* al- 
most burst his sides, Philip uncovered lus face 
and fell to hi» anpper again, saying, " nejoice, 
my soul, and take courage, this w ill not be thy 
last good meal , I see thou wilt yet be good 
for sometbing " 

II They had now taken away, and made 
effusion of wine In honour of the god«, when 
a certain Syracu«an entered, leading in a hand 
some girl, who played on the flute, another, 
that danced and ihowcil vrry nimble feats of 
activity, and a beautiful little boy, who danced 
and pUyed perfectly well on itc puiUr /kfter 
these had snffinenffy diirrfed the mwpaoy. 
Socrates, addressing himself to C»lhi*. “ I'* 
ttuth,** says be, “you have treated us vrfy 
handsomely, and have ad fed to the drl eacy of 
rating other things delightful to our ircirir 
and hearing ■ 


ITOe t)r»*x« or-l.eaer lUfrsi^. iVe*^ l‘.rle»*p 
mrrr Ar\T )>.nuL 

* tt U iKai tf CHi.*«»t a Ue »^*"l 
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“ But \vc want perfumes ® to make up the 
treat,” answered Callias : “ Wliat say you to 
tliat?" — “ Not at all,” replied Socrates ; " jiir- 
fumes, like habits, are to be used according to 
decency; some become men, and others wo- 
men ; but I would not that one man should 
perfume himself for the sake of another : and 
for the women, especially such ns the wife of 
Critobulus or Nicerntes, they have no occa- 
sion for perfumes, their natural sweetness sup- 
plying the want of them. But it is otherwise 
if we talk of the smell of that oil that is used 
in the Olympic games, or other places of pub- 
lic exercise/ This, indeed, is sweeter to the 
men than perfumes to the women ; and when 
they have been for some time disused to it. 
they only think on it with a greater desire. Jf 
you perfume a slave and a freeman, the differ- 
ence of their birth produces none in the smell ; 
and the scent is perceived ns soon in the one 
ns the other : but the odour of honourable 
toil, as it is acquired with great pains and ap- 
plication, so it is ever sweet, and worthy of a 
brave man.” — “ This is agrccnhlc to young 
men,” said Lycon ; “but as for you and me, 
who are past the age of these public exercises, 
what perfumes ought we to have “ That of 
virtue and honour,” said Socrates, 

Lycon. “ And where is this sort of perfume 
to be had ?” 

Soc. “ Not in the shops, I assure you." 
Lycon. “ Where then ?” 

Soc. “ Theognis sufficiently discovers where, 
when he tells us in his poem : 

“ When virtuous tliouglits ivarm tlic celcstinl inind 
With generous heat, ench sentiment’s rcfiii’il : 

Th’ immortal perfumes breathing from tlie heart, 
Witli grateful odours sweeten every part. 

“ But when our vicious passions fire the sou], 

Tlio clearest fountains grow corrupt and foul ; 

■The virgin springs, which should untainted flow. 

Run thick, and blacken all the stream below.” 

“ Do you understand this, my son ?’’ said 
Lycon to Autolicus. “ He not only under- 
stands it, but will practise it too,” said Socrates, 
“ and I am satisfied, when he comes to contend 
for that noble prize, he will choose a master to 
instruct him, such as you shall approve of, who 


3 It was the custom of the Greeks at great entertain- 
ments to perfume their guests, at which they some- 
times expended great sums. 

4 At the Olympic and other games of Greece they 
robbed their joints with hot oils, to make them more 
supple and active. 
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will be capable of giving him rules to attain 
it." 

Then they began all to rcassumc what So- 
crate.s had said. One nflirmcd there was no 
master to be found that was qualified to in- 
struct others in virtue; another said it could 
not be taught : and a third maintaiiicd that if 
virtue could not be taught nothing else could. 
“ Very well," said Socrates; “but since we 
cannot agree at present in our opinions about 
this matter, let us defer the question to another 
opportunity, and apply ourselves to what is be- 
fore us ; I sec the dancing girl entering at the 
other end of the hall, and she has brought her 
cymbals along with her." At the same time 
the other girl took her flute •, the one played 
and the other danced to admiration ; the danc- 
ing girl throwing uji and catching again her 
cymbals, so ns to answer exactly the cadency of 
the music, and that with a surprising dexterity. 
Socrates, who observed her with pleasure, 
thought it deserved some reflection : and there- 
fore, said he, “ This young girl has confirmed 
me in the opinion I have had of a long time, 
that the female sex arc nothing inferior to 
ours, excepting only in strength of body, or 
perhaps steadiness of judgment. Now you, 
gentlemen, that have wives amongst us, may 
take my word for it they arc capable of learning 
any thing you arc willing they should know to 
make them more useful to you.” “ If so, sir,” 
said Antisthenes ; “ if this be the real senti- 
ment of your heart, how comes it you do not 
instruct Xantippe, who is, bejond dispute, the 
most insupportable woman that is, has been, or 
ever will be ?” — “ I do with her," said Socrates, 
“ like those who would learn horsemanship : 
they do not choose easy tame horses, or such 
as arc manageable at pleasure, but the highest 
metalled and hardest mouthed ; believing, if 
they can tame the natural heat and impetuosity 
of these, there can be none too hard for them 
to manage. I propose to myself very near the 
same thing; for badng designed to converse 
with all sorts of people, I believed I should 
find nothing to disturb me in ‘ ion 

or manners, being once a u- the 

unhappy temper of Xantipp 

The company relished ■ 
and the thought ap ■ _ 

Then a hoop being L.. - 
fixed all around it, their 
placed in the middle of ■ 
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gjr] immediately leaped head foremost into it, 
thtoi^h the midst of the points, and then out 
again, with a wonderful agility This sight 
gave the company more suipnse and fear than 
pleasure, every one believing she would wound 
herself, but she received no harm, and per- 
formed her feats with all the courage and as- 
surance imaginable 

“ The company may say what they please,' 
said Socrates “ but, if I am not mistaCen, no- 
body wiU deny but courage may be learned, and 
that there are masten for this virtue in parti- 
cular, though they will not allow itm the other 
virtues we were just now speaking of, since a 
gul, you see, has (he courage to throw herself 
through the midst of naked swords, which I 
believe none of us dare venture upon 
*'■ Truly, said Antisthenes, to whom Socrates 
spoke, the SjTacusan may soon make hts 
fortune, if he w ould but show this girl m a full 
theatre, and promise the Athenians that, foe a 
considerable sum of money, he would instruct 
them to be as little afraid of the l.accdxmonian 
lanccs as this girl of her swords ‘—“Ah'" 
cnes the bulToon, ** what pleasure should I 
take to see Pisandcr, that grave counsellor of 
state, taking lessons from tins gitl , he that is 
like to swoon away at the sight of a lance, end 
says It If a barbarous cruel custom to goto war 
and kill men." 

After this the little boy danced, which gave 
occasion to Socrates to say, You see this 
child, who appeared beautiful enough licfore, 
IS yet much more so now, by his gesture and 
motion, than when he stood still. *■—" You 
talk," said Carmidcs, *• as if you were indin- 
ahle to esteem the trade of a danong master 
— “ IVithout douht,” said Socrates, “when I 
bhserve the usefulness of (hat exercise, and i 
how the feet, the leg«, the neck, and indeed ' 
the whole body, are all In action, 1 believe who- 
ever would have his body supple, easy, and 
healthful, should learn to dance And, in 
good earnest, I am resolved to take a lesson of 
the SjTacusan whenever he pleases " But It 
was replied, “ BTien you have learned (o do 
s]| this htile boy does, what advantage can U 
he to you?"— “ 1 shall then dance," said So- 
crates At which all the company burst out* 
laughing but Socrates, with a composed and 
lenous countenance, “ Methinks you are pler- 
sanl," sail he * ^\^lat isit tickles jrou? Is it 
because danang is not a wholesome exemse’ 
or that after it we do not eat andsleepwith 


imore pleasure? You know those who ac- 
custom themselves to the long foot-race • have 
generally tbek legs and narrow shoulders } and, 
on the contrary, onr gladiators 'and wrestlers 
have broad shoulders and small legs, l>ow, 
instead of prodocuig such effects, the exerass 
of dancing occasions in us so many various 
motions, and agitating all the members of the 
body with so eqsal a poise, renders the irhole 
ofajust proportion, both with regard to strength 
and beauty IVbat reason then can you find 
to laugh, when I tell you I design to dsoce ? 
■ hope you would net think it decent for a 
man of my age to go into a public school, and 
unrobe myselfbcforealithecompanytodano;? 
I need not do that | a parlour, like this we are 
in, will serve my turn You may see, by this 
httfe hoy, that one may sweat as well in a 
little room as an academy, or a public place , 
and in winter you may dance in a wurm apart- 
ment, in summer, if the beat be cseessfve, 

the shade B'hen 1 have told you all (his, 
laugh on, if you please, at my saying I design 
to dance Besides, you know I Baie* beify 
somewhat larger than I could wish , and are 
you surprised if I endeavour to Inng it down 
by cxerciie? Have you not beard that Otf. 
nudes, the other morning, when t e cone to 
visit me, found me dancing? — “ Very true," 
said Carmidcs , " and I was extremely sur- 
prised, and afraid you had lost j-out senses 
but when you had given roe the same reasons 
you base now, I went back to my bouse , antt 
(hough I Cannot danre, 1 began to move toy 
bands and legs, and practise over some lessons, 
which I remerohered lomethfng of when f was 
young" 

•• Faith’" said Philip to Socrates, ** I he- 
here your thighs and shouHers are exsetfy of 
the same weight , so that if yo*i put one Into one 
scale, and ihe other Into the other, at the eiriJ 
m^istrate weighs brea t in (be market plwe, 
you will not he in danger of heing forfeited, 
for there is not an ounce, no not a grain d f- 
firence between them"—" Beil then," saJJ 
Callias, « vvhen you have an inclination fo^ • 
lesson of dannng, Socrates, pray call upon tne, 
that n e may Icun loge thcr " B ith all my 
heart," answered Socrates — “ Ard I eouW 
« ish," said Philip, “ that some one would I Ae 


I Boimlnv «rs« • pan A' Oly»f4^aod»l^n?* 
faan j and wUt 1» 

wWn t»»r ran. ^ 
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the flvite, and let Socrates and me dance before 
this good company; for methinks I have n 
mighty mind that way." With that he jumped 
up, and took two or three frisks round the hall, 
in imitation of the dancing boy and girl. 
Upon which every liody took notice, tliat all 
those gestures or motions, that were so beau- 
tiful and easy in the little boy, aj)pearcd nwk- 
wsird and ridiculous in Philip : and when the 
little girl, bending backwards, touched her 
heels with her head, and flung herself swiftly 
round three or four times like a wheel, Pliilip 
would needs do the same, but in a manner veiy' 
different; for, bending liimself fonvard, and 
endeavouring to turn round, you may imagine 
with what success he came off. Afterwards, 
when every one praised the child i’or keeping 
her whole body in the exactest and most re. 
gular motion in the dance, Philip bade the mu- 
sic strike up a brisker tune, and began to move 
his head, his arms, and his heels, all at once, 
till he could hold out no longer : then throwing 
himself on the couch, he cried out, I have 
exercised myself so thoroughly, that I have 
akeady one good effect of it, I am plaguy 
thirsty ; boy, bring the great glass that stands 
on the sideboard, and fill it up to me, for I 
must drink." — “Very well,” said Callias; 

“ the whole company shall drink, if you please, 
master Philip, for we are thirsty too with 
laughing at you.” — “ It is my opinion too,” said 
Socrates, “ that we drink ; wine moistens and 
tempers the spirits, and lulls the cares of the 
mind to rest, as opium does the body : on the 
other hand, it re\dves oui- joys, and is oil to the 
dying flame of life. It is with our bodies as 
with seeds sown in the earth ; when they arc 
over-watered they cannot shoot forth, and are j 
unable to penetrate the surface of the ground : 
but when they have just so much moisture as 
is requisite, we may behold them break through 
the clod with vigour ; and pushing boldly up- 
wards, produce their flowers, and then their 
fruits. It is much the same thing with us ; if 
we drink too much, the whole man is deluged, 
his spirits are overwhelmed, and is so far from 
being able to talk reasonably, or indeed to talk 
at all, that it is with the utmost pain he draws 
his breath ; but if we drink temperately, and 
small draughts at a time, the tvine distils upon 
our lungs like sweetest morning dew (to use 
the words of that noble orator Gorgias). It is 
then the wine commits no rape upon our rea- 
son, but pleasantly invites us to agreeable 
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mirth." Every one was of his opinion; and 
Pliilip said he had something to offer, which 
was this : “ Your servants,” said he, “ that 
wait at the sideboard should imitate good 
coachmen, who arc never esteemed such till 
they can turn dexterously and quick.” The 
adnee was immediately put in practice, and the 
servants went round and filled every man his 
glass. 

III. Then the little boy, tuning his guitar to 
the flute, sung and played at the same time; 
which gave mighty satisfaction to all the com- 
pany. Upon this Carmides spoke : “ iniat 
Socrates," said lie, “just now offered about 
the effects of wine, may, in my opinion, with 
little difference, be applied to music and beauty, 
cspccinlly when they arc found together : for 
I begin in good earnest to be sensible that this 
fine mixture buries sorrow, and is at the same 
time the parent of love.” Whereupon So- 
crates took occasion to say, “ If these people 
arc thus capable of diverting us, I am well 
assured we arc now capable ourselves, and I 
believe nobody here, doubts it. In my judg- 
ment, it would bo shameful for us, now wo 
are met together, not to endeavour to benefit 
one another by some agreeable or serious en- 
tertainment. What say you, gentlemen?” 
They generally replied, “ Begin then the dis- 
course from which we are to hope so good an 
effect.” — “ I hope," said Socrates, " to obtain 
that favour of Callias, if he would but give us 
a taste of those fine things he learnt of Prodi- 
cus : you know he promised us this when we 
came to sup with him." — “ With all my 
heart,” said Callias, “ I am willing, but on 
condition that you will all please to contribute 
to the conversation, and every one tell, in his 
tm-n, what_it is he values himself most upon." 
— “ Be it so," said Socrates. — “ I will tell you 
then,” added Callias, “ what I esteem most, 
and value myself chiefly upon : it is this, that 
I have it in my power to make men better." — 
“ How so,” said Antisthenes ; “ will you teach 
them to become rich or honest?” — “ Justice 
is honesty," rephed Callias. “ You are in 
the right," said Antisthenes, “ I do not dis- 
pute it ; for though there are some occasions 
when even courage or wisdom may be hurt- 
ful to one’s friends or the government, yet 
justice is ever the same, and can never mix 
with dishonesty.” — “ When, thereforcs-^every 
one of us," says C" told r‘'* ’ he 

chiefly values ’ ■ ■ .. , -‘■o 
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others, J shall then likewise moke no scrapie 
to tell you by what arts I am able to perform i 
what I told jou that is, to wake wen better ’ 
Soe “ But, Ncerates, what is the thing i 
that you value yourself most upon 
* iVic “ It IS that my father, designing to 
make a virtuous roan of me, ordered me to get 
by heart eie/y leraeof Homer, and I believe 
I can repeat you at this minute the whole Biad 
and Odyssey But you know very well,** 
said Ahtjstbenes, “every public rehearser,* 
or ballad singer, does the same at all the cor 
ners of the streets “ “I acknowledge it," 
said Nlcerates , " nor does a day pass hut I go 
to hear them ’ 

Ant “ I think them a pack of scandalous 
wretches B hat say you?’ 

JVic. “ I am of your opinion ” 


I Car “ Poverty * 

^oc “ Very well , you hara made an escfei 
, lent choice it is indeed in itself of an admii- 
aWe nature , nobody will be your nvsl , you 
may preserve it without care, and even negli. 
gence 19 Its security These are not imall 
reasons, you see * 

CaBtas “But, since you have asked tie 
whole company, may we not inquire of you, 
Socrates, what it is you value yourself upon »" 
IPhen Socrates, putting on s very grare end 
solemn air, answered coldly, and without he«u 
tation, “lvalue roysclf upon procunng"* The 
gravity of the speaker, and the manner of 
speaking a word so little cipected from So- 
crates, set the whole company a laughing 
“ Very well, gentlemen,*' said he, “ I am glad 
you are pleased , but I am very certain this 


Sec “ It is certain they do rot knotr the profession of mine, if I epply myself closely 
sense of one verse they recite but you,* who toit, will bnng in money enough if I pleased. 


have given so much money to Hesirohrotus, 
Anaximander, and other wise men, to instruct 
you in wisdom, you cannot be ignorant of any 
thing" 

‘•Now It 18 youf turn, Cntohulus," con- 
tinued Socrates “ tell ua then, if you please, 
what itisyou value yourself most upony'^ 
“ On beauty • replied he — “ But will you say, 
Socrates, that yours is such u will help to 
make us better^ 

See “ 1 understand you but if I do not 
make chat out onoii, then blame me irhac 
says Antistfaencs’’ upon what does he value 
himself*' 

ArL “ I think I can value myself upon no- 
thing in this world equal to that of being nch “ 

He had scarce done speaking, when ffermo- 
genes took bun op, and asked him how mucli 
he was worth ? “ Paith, not one halfpenny,** 
said AnOsthenes 

Htr. “But you have a good estate in land? 

Ant " I may perhaps have just as much as 
may afford dust for Autohowr, Ihe nrst lune 
he has a mind to wrestle " * 

Soe “ Carratdes, inll you, in few words, 
acquaint us with what u is you value yourself 
most upon?" 


1 Nlfi*r«m a<T* rryivfpnt* a tra« jv«d*»t 
• TIwm «Tr« who got Ihflr UstUhoul hf 

»U*lt>5 llORirr*i vrrwv shout the (trrets of Athens. 

3 Thit l« iroVfD la rtilUrt V 
« The wwitJm »i the puhlic gva**, *<Vt tb*r 
mht'd ihrotMlTte with oQ«, diut thrown epu** 
then to drr It np. 


W'ietj Lywn, pointing to Philip , “ M ell, 
what My you ?*•— “ You, I suppose, value 
yourself upon making men laugh? — “ Yes, 
certainly," said Philip , “ and bat c I rot more 
reason to ho proud of myself for this, that 
that fine spark, Calhpides, who is so fond, you 
know, of making his audience weep, when he 
reotes his verses m the theatre?*— >“ But, 
Lycon, said Amuthenes, “ let us know what 
K is you value yourself most upon? Mhal 
gives you greatest content ? —You knon very 
wclJ,* ansivcred be, “what I esteem tiemott, 
and which gitcs me the greatest pleasure, it it 
to be the father of such a son as Autolicut ’ 
And for yotfrson," mu) some of lie com 
pany, “be, no question, valors himtelf most 
upon currying the pnae tie other day at tha 
Olympic games? — “ Not so, 3 asture you," 
sud Autolicus.Uuihlng And then the whole 
compny taming tlieir ejrs with pleamre fo- 
vrards him, one of them asked bun, * M bat i« 
It, then, Atttoheusrt you value yourself most 
upon ?*•— ” It Is, * rrphfd he, “ that 1 am tl « 
aon of such a father,' and at the same lime 
turned himself lonngly Jowardt Mm far a kit*- 
^Callias, who observed ft, said to 2 ymo, 
Don't you know youneU to be the rkieti 
man fn the world^— " I ^a«^o» Irll list/ « 
pbed I.yeon. “ And yet il is true.' «i'd 
Uav, «* for you would not chinge liis mo o' 
yours for the wealth of I’enia.'* 


3 I eanaftt a »*<»*» ^ ” 
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Lycoii. “ Be it so ; I nni tlien tlic richest 
men in tlic world ; nor will I contradict your 
opinion.” 

Then Niccrates addressing himself to Her- 
mogenes ; “ What is it," said he, “ that you 
value yourself most upon?”— “ On virtue,” 
answered he, “ and the power of my friends : 
and that, u-ith these two advantages, I have 
yet the good fortune to be beloved by these 
friends.” 

Then every one looking upon him, began to 
inquire who were his friends?" — " I will sa- 
tisfy you,” said ho, “ as you shall sec, when 
it comes to my turn.’’ 

IV. Then Socrates resumed the discourse; 
“ Now you have all," said he, “ declared your 
opinions, as to what you value yourselves most 
upon, it remains that you prove it. Let us 
now then hear eveiy man’s reasons, if you 
please, for his opinion.” 

“ Hear me first then," said Callins : ” for 
though you have all been inquiring what 
justice is, I alone have found the secret to 
make men just and honest.” 
iSoc. ” How so?” 

Call. ” By giring them money.” 

At these words, Antisthencs rising up, 
asked him hastily, “ Is justice to be found in 
the heart or the pocket ?” 

Call. In the heart.’’ 

Ant. ” And would you then make us be- 
lieve, that by filling a bag with money, you can 
make the heart honest or just ?" 

Call. “ Most assuredly.” 

Ant. “ How ?’’ 

Call. “ Because when they have all things 
necessary for life, they will not, for the world, 
run any hazard by committing evil actions.” 

A7it. “ But do they repay you again what 
they receive of you ?” 

Call. “ Not at all.” 

Ant. “ Nothing but gratitude, I hope ; good 
thanks for good money.” 

Call. “ Not that neither : for I can tell you 
something you will hardly believe; I have 
found some people of so evil a nature, that 
they love me less for receiving benefits from 
me.” Then Antisthencs replied briskly. 

Ant. “ That is wonderful : you make men 
just and honest to others, and they prove un- 
just and dishonest only to you?’’ 

Call. “ Not so wonderful neither !’’ — “ Have 
we not architects and masons, who build 
houses for other men, and live in hired lodgings 


themselves ?”—“ Have patience, my master,” 
said he, (turning to Socrates) “ and I will 
prove this beyond dispute.” — “ You need not,” 
said Socrates ; " for, beside wliat yon jillege 
for a proof, there is nnotber that occurs to me : 
Do you not see there arc certain diviners wlio 
pretend to foretell every thing to other j>cople, 
and arc entirely ignorant of what is to happen 
to themselves." Socrates said no more. 

“ It is now my turn to speak,” said Niccr- 
ates : ' “ hear then to what I am going to say, 
attend to a conversation which will necessarily 
make yon better, and more polite. You all 
know, or I am much mistaken, there is nothing 
that relates to human life hut Homer lin.s 
spoken of it. Whoever then would learn 
economy, eloquence, arms ; whoever would be 
master of every qualification that is to be 
found in Achille.s, Aja.v, Ulyssc.s, or Nestor; 
let him but apply himself to me, and he shall 
become perfect in them, for I am entirely 
master of all that.’’ — “ Very well,” said An- 
tisthencs, “ you have learned likewise the art 
of being a king ; for you may remember Ho- 
mer praises Agamemnon for that he was 
" A noWo warrior and a mlglity prince." 

A7ccr. ” I learnt too, from Homer, liow n 
coachman ought to turn at the end of his career. 
He ought to incline his body to the left, and 
give the word to the horse that is on the right, 
and make use at the same time of a very loose 
rein. I have learnt all this from him, and an- 
other secret too, which, if you please, \vc will 
make trial of immediately : the same Homer 
says somewhere, that an onion relishes well 
with a bottle. Now let some of your servants 
bring an onion, and you will see w’ith what 
pleasure you wall drink.” — “ I know very well,” 
said Carmides, “ what he means ; Niccrates, 
gentlemen, thinks deeper than you imagine. 
He would willingly go liome with the scent of 
an onion in his mouth, that his wife may not 
he jealous, or suspect he has been kissing 
abroad.” — “A’ very good thought,” said So- 
crates ; “ but perhaps I have one full as whim- 
sical, and worthy of him : it is, that an onion 
does not only relish wine, but victuals too, and 
gives a higher seasoning : but if we should eat 
them now after supper, they would say we had 

committed a debauch at Callias’s.” “ No, no,’ 

said Callias, “ you can never think so : but on- 


1 Here Nicemtes plays the pedant indeed, as if to re- 
peat Homer was to be truly leanicd, 

4- H 
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ions, (hey say, are very good to prepare people i 
for the day of battle and inspire courage , you 
know they feed cocks so against they fight 
but our business, at present, I presume, is love, 
not war , and so much for onions " 

Then Cntohulus began “I am now," 
said he, “to giie my reasons why I ralue my- 
self so much upon my beauty IF I am not 
handsome (and I know very w ell what 1 think 
of the matter), you ought all of you to be ac- 
counted imposters, for without being obliged 
to It upon oath, when you n ere asked what was 
your opinion of me, you all swore 1 ivas band 
some, and 3 thought myself obliged to believe 
you, beingmenof honour that fccomednlie If, 
then, 1 am reidly handsome and you feel the 
same pleasure that 1 do when I behold another 
beautiful person, 1 am ready to call all the gods 
to witness, that were jt in my choice either to 
reign king of Persia, or be that beauty I would 
quit the empire to preserve my form 3n 
truth, nothing in this world touche* me so 
BgreeaWy as the sight of Amaiidra, and Icould , 
willingly be blind to ail other objects, if I 
might but always enjoy the sight of her I so | 
tenderly lo^e 

“ l euneny itumbers, donSty enne the nlfht, 

TtathUei the (ovelrresld fromnydeilrlngtliht. 

Tat, <)h 1 1 blesf the eheerful (ed'i return, 

AaJ wrieome triiii to/ pni<e |) e redd/ man , 
n Ith the soon returns, rrtnre my ftlr. 

She U the 1 ght, the Utoni reelore* my deer ' 

“ There ts something more inthe matter, be- 
sides this, to be considered A person that 
IS vigorous and strong, cannot attain his designs 
but by hia strength and vigour , a brave roan 
by hw courage , a scholar by bis learning and 
conicrsauon hut the beautiful person does all 
this, without any pams, by being only looked 
at I know very well how sweet the posses- 
aion of wealth w, but I would aaatfico all to 
Amandra and 1 should with more pleasure 
give tU my estate to her, than to receive a thou- 
sand limes more from any other I would lay 
my liberty at I cr feet if she would accept roe 
for her slave t fatigue would be roueli more 
agreeable to me than repose, and dangers than 
ease, if endured in the service of Amandra. 

If, tlen, you boast yourself to much, Callias, 
that you can make men honcster byyourwealtb, 

I have much more reason to bel eve I am ahtc 
to produce in them all sorts of virtue by the 
mere force of beauty, for when bcanty Intpur* 

U make* it* Totsnrs generous and industnoos , 
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they thereby acquire a noble thint after glory, 
and a contempt of dangers, and all this attend- 
ed with an humble and respectful modesty, 
I which makes them blush to ask what they wish 
I most to possess I think the government is 
stark mad, that they do not choose for generals 
the most beautiful persons in the state , for my 
part, I would go through fire to follow such a 
commander, and I behcrc you would all do the 
same for me. Doubt not then, Socrates, hut 
beauty may do much good to mankind j nor dees 
It avail to cay beauty docs soon fade , for there 
IS one beauty of a child, wiothet ofa boy, another 
oft man There is likewise abesuty of oldagc. 

aa in those who carry the consecrated branches' 
at the feast of 'irmerva , for you know for that 
ceremony they make choice always of the hand 
aomest old men h« qw, t f it is desirable to obtain 
without trouble what one wishes, lam satisfied 
that, without speaking one word, I should 
sooner persuade that little girl to kiss me than 
[ any of you, with all the arguments you can use, 
no, not you yourself, Socrates, with all the 
slrengtb of your extolled eloquence 3\Tijf, 
Cntohulus, do you give yourself this air of 
vanity,' said Socrates, "as if jou were land- 
aomer that me Doubtless,- replied Cnto- 
Vulus, " if I have not the advantage of you in 
beauty, I must be uglier than the Sileni * as they 
•re painted by the poets " ^ow bocratei hal 
some resemblance to those figures. 

6oc " Take notice, If you please, il at this 
article of beauty will be soon deeffed anon 
after every one has taken his turn to speak 
nor ahall we call Tans to make a judgment for 
Uf, as ho did iti the case of the three godJerw* 
•bout the •pple i and tl i* v try young girl, who 
you would make us behtve had much rather 
kiss you than ony of n*. she shall determine ft 
Cut “And why may not Amandra t« at 
good as n judge of this matter 1" 

StK “ Amandra must need* hare • Ixrr* 
possession of your heart, seeing, by your fowl 
wfit, you would nevet name any other MS'* 
but hers.' 

Cni True , and yet when IdoMt rprah 
of her, do you think she lire* twt fn mj to* 
rooty? I Msare you, If 1 were * p»lMrr « • 


ITUeseVrrrvotlUenretrw •>•»«•* 

M mt AlftvB, 1 »»4 W>ra *14 mJ *« W/ 
tMtKem lore*. . 

t It,* ttUiU lU r»«Urf»(Sm *4 *Wi"***, s** 
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statuary, I could draw her picture or statue by 
the idea of her in my mind, as well as if she 
were to sit to it." 

Soc. “ Since then you have her image in 
your heart, and that image resembles her so 
strongly, why is it that you importune me con- 
tinually to carry you to places where you are 
sure to meet her ?” 

Crit. “ It is because the sight of Amandra 
only gives me real joy. 

“ The idea does no solid pleasure give ; 

She must within my sight, as well ns fancy, live.” 

Hermogenes interrupted the discourse ; and 
addressing himself to Socrates, said, “ You 
ought not to abandon Critobulus in the condi- 
tion he is in, for the violent transport and fury 
of his passion makes me uneasy for him, and I 
know not where it may end.” 

Soc. “ What! do you think he is become 
thus only since he was acquainted with me? 
You are mightily deceived; for I can assure 
you this fire has been kindled ever since they 
were children. Critobulus’s father having ob- 
served it, begged of me that I would take care 
of his son, and endeavour, if I could, by all 
means to cure him of it. He is better now; 
things were worse formerly ; for I have seen, 
when Amandra appeared in company, Crito- 
bulus, poor creature, would stand as one struck 
dead, without motion, and his eyes so fixed 
upon her, as if he had beheld Medusa’s head ; 
insomuch, that it was impossible almost for me 
to bring him to himself. 

“ I remember one day, after certain amorous 
glances, (this is between ourselves only,) he 
ran up to her and kissed her; and. Heaven 
knows, nothing gives more fuel to the fire of 
love than kisses. P’or this pleasure is not like 
others, which either lessen or vanish in the 
enjoyment : on the contrary, it gathers strength 
the more it is repeated; and flattering our 
souls with sweet and favourable hopes, be- 
witches our minds wdth a thousand beautiful 
images. Thence it may be, that to love and 
to kiss are frequently e.xpressed by the same 
word in the Greek : and it is for that reason, I 
think, he that would preserve the liberty of his 
soul, should abstain from kissing handsome 
people.” “ What, then,” said Carmides, “must 
I be afraid of coming near a handsome W'oman ? 
Nevertheless, I remember very well, and I be- 
lieve you do no too, Socrates, that being one 
day in company with Critobulus’s beautiful 
sister, who resembles him so much, as we were 


searching together for a passage in some au- 
thor, you held your head very close to that 
beautifid virgin ; and I thought you seemed to 
take pleasure in touching her naked shoulder 
with yours.”— “ Good God 1” replied Socrates, 

“ I will tell you truly how I was punished for 
it for five days after : I thought I felt in my 
shoulder a certain tickling pain, as if I had been 
bit by gnats, or pricked with nettles : and I 
must confess too, that during aU that time I 
felt a certain hitherto unknown pain at my 
heart. But, Critobulus, take notice what I 
am going to tell you before this good company : 
it is, that I would not have you come too near 
me, till you have as many hairs upon your chin 
as your head, for fear you put me in mind of 
your handsome sister.” 

Thus the conversation between these gentle- 
men was sometimes serious, sometimes in rail- 
lery. After this Callias took up the discourse. 

“ It is your turn now,” said he, “ Carmides, 
to tell us what reasons you have for valuing 
yourself so much upon poverty.” — “ I will,” 
replied Carmides, “and without delay. Is 
any thing more certain, than that it is better to 
be brave than a coward ; a freeman, than a 
slave ; to be credited, than distrusted ; to be 
inquhed after for your conversation, than to 
court others for theirs ? These things, I be- 
lieve, may be granted me without much diffi- 
culty. Now, when I was rich, I was in con- 
tinual fear of having my house broken open by 
thieves, and my money stolen, or my throat cut 
upon the account of it. Besides all this, I was 
forced to keep in fee with some of these petty- 
fogging rascals that retain to the law, who 
swarm all over the town like so many locusts. 
This I was forced to do, because they were 
always in a condition to hurt me ; and I had no 
way to retaliate upon them. Then I was ob- 
liged to bear public offices at my own charges, 
and to pay taxes : nor was it permitted me to 
go abroad for travel, to avoid that expense. But 
now that my estate, which I had without the - 
frontiers of our republic, is all gone, and my 
land in Attica brings me in no rent, and all my 
household goods are exposed to sale, I sleep 
wonderfully sound, and stretched upon my 
bed as one altogether fearless of officers. 
The government is now no more jealous of me, 
nor I of it ; thieves fright me not, and I my- 
self affright others. I travel abroad when I 
please ; and when I please I stay at A-'-'^ns. 
AVhat is to be free, if ? 
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rich men pay respecttome , (heynmfromine, 
to leave me the chair, or to give me the iwll 
In a Mord, I am noiv perfectly a king , I was' 
thenperfectlya slave I have yet another advan ' 
tage from my poverty , I then paid tnbute to 
the republic , non the republic paya tribute to 
me, for it maintains me Then every one 
snarled at me, because I was often with So- 
crates Now that 1 am poor, I may converse 
with him, or any other I please, without any 
bodys being uneasy at it J have jet another 
satisfaction in the days of my estate, either 
the government or my ill fortune were contio- 
ually clipping it now that is all gone, it is 
impossible to get any thing of me , he that has 
nothing, can lose nothing And I have the 
continual pleasure of hoping to he worth some- 
thing again, one time or other ‘ 

“Dont you pray heartily agamst riches?" 
says Callias •' And if you should happen to 
dream jou were rich, would you not sacn- 
fice to the goSa to overt the lU omen 
" No, no,” replied Camiides “ but when any 
flattering hope presents, I wait patiently for the 
aueceas” Then Socrates turning to Antis- 
thenes, “And what reason have you,’ sud 
he, "who have very little or no money, to value 
yourself upon wealth’" 

^nt " Because I am of opinion, gentlemen, 
that poverty and wealth are not in the coffers 
of those we call nch or poor, but in the heart 
only, for 1 see numbers of very rich men, who 
believe themselves poor, nor is there any 
pen} or labour they would not cjpose them- 
selves to, to acquire more wealth I knew | 
two brothers, the other day, who shared equally j 
their fathers estate. The first had enough, 
and something to spare, the other wanted every 
thing I have hcarf likewise of some pnnecs 
80 greedy of wealth, that they were more noto. 
nously criminal in the search of it than primte 
men for tboogh the latter may sometimes 
steal, break houses, and sell free persons to 
slavery, to support the necessities of life , yet 
those do much worse j they mrage whole 
countne9,put rations to thesworrf.enslarefree 
states and all this for the take of money, and 
to fill the coffers of their treasury The truth 
IS, I hare a great deal of eoropastion for these 
men, when I consider the distemper that alDirt s 
them Is It not an unhappy condition to hare 
a great deal to cat, to cat a great deal, and yet 
never be latnfied 7 ] or my part, though 1 
coafess I hare no money at home, yet J want 
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I none , because I never cat but just as much as 
will satisfy my hunger, nor dnnk but to quench 
tny thirst 1 clothe myself in such inannet 
that I am as warm abroad aa Callias, with all 
his great abundance Andwhen lam at home, 
the floor and the wall, without mats or tapestry, 
make my chamber warm enough for me And 
as for my bed such os it is, I find it more dif- 
ficult to awake than to fall asleep m it If at 
any tune a natural necessity requires me to con- 
verse with women, I part with them as well 
satisfied as another For tho^c to whom I 
make ray addresses, having not much practice 
elsewhere, are as fond of me as if I were a 
pnnee But don’t mistake me, gentlemen, for 
governing my passion m this as in other things t 
I am so far from desiring to have more plea- 
6ure in the enjoyment, that I wish it less , be- 
cause, upon due consideration, 1 find {bo«e 
pleasures that touch us in the most sensible 
manner deserve not to be esteemed (he most 
worthy of us But observe the chief adninlagt 
I reap from roy poverty i it i«, that in case the 
htUe I have ibeutd be t dceti entirely from me, 
there IS no occupation so poor, no employment 
in life to barren, but would maintain me with- 
out (he least uneasiness, and afford me a dinner 
without any trouble For if I hav e an inelmt- 
tion at any time to regale myself and indulge 
my appetite, 1 can do it easily , ft U but going 
(0 market, not to buy dainties (they are too 
dear,) but roy tcmpcruice gives that quality to 
the most common food , and,by that mran«, tie 
contentedness of roy mind supplies me with de- 
bcaaea, that are wonting in the meet ittetf 
biovr, It IS not the escessivc pri« of what we 
eat that gives it a reluh, but ft is neivsiity 
[ and appetite Of iWa I lave eiperienre just 
now, whSe I am tpeakingi foe this generous 
vnne of Tbv»os,* that I am now drmkiftg, 
the exquisite flavour of tt is the ocenston ths* 

I dnnk U now without tbmt.and consequently 
without pleasure Besides ail this, I find it 
is neecssaryto lire thus, in order to bre 
honestly For he (hat iv content mi h 
what he has, inU never rorct what Is I" 
neighbours Further, it is cvrtim (he wrtJ h 
I am speaking of makes men hbersh luc, 
Soerates, from whom I tare a’l mine, ee»rr 
gare it me by number er wr/tj bi*. 
wbenever I am withrgfo tecritr, he low** ire 


) 7»* setlMl sts«, IhsI rr»« la •*• •( •»* ( 
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always with as much as I can carry. I do the 
same by my friends ; I never conceal my 
plenty. On the eontrary, I show them all I 
have, and at the same time I let them share 
with me. It is from this, likewise, I am be- 
come master of one of the most delightful 
things in the world; I mean, that soft and 
charming leisure, that permits me to see every 
thing that is worthy to be seen, and to hear 
every thing that is worthy to be heard. It is, 
in one word, that which affords me the happi- 
ness of hearing Socrates from morning to 
night ; for he having no great veneration for 
those that can only count vast sums of gold 
and silver, converses only with them who he 
finds are agreeable to him, and deserve his 
company.”. — “ Truly,” said Callias, “ I admire 
you, and these your excellent riches, for two 
reasons : first, that thereby you are no slave to 
the government; and, secondly, that nobody 
can take it ill you do not lend them money.” — 
“ Pray do not admire him for the last,” said 
Nicerates ; * " for I am about to borrow of him 
what he most values, that is, to need nothing ; 
for by reading Homer, and especially that pas- 
sage where he says, 

“ Ten golden talents, seven three-lcgg’d stools. 

Just twenty cisterns, and twelve charging steeds 

I have so accustomed myself, from this passage, 
to be always upon numbering and weighing, 
that I begin to fear I shall be taken for a 
miser.” Upon this they all laughed heartily; 
for there was nobody there but believed Nice- 
rates spoke what he really thought, and what 
were his real inclinations. 

After this, one spoke to Hermogenes : “It 
is yours now,” said he, “ to tell us who are 
your friends ; and make it appear, that if they 
have much power, they have equal will to serve 
you with it, and, consequently, that you have 
reason to value yourself upon them.” 

'Hermog. “ ^ There is one thing, gentlemen, 
universally received among barbarians as well 
as Greeks; and that is, that the gods know 
both the present and what is to come : and for 
that reason they are consulted and applied to 
by all mankind, with sacrifices, to know of 
them what they ought to do. This supposes 


2 Nicerates was both very rich and very covetous, 
being tlie son of Nicias, whose life is uTitten by Plu- 
tarch. 

3 This is one of the noblest periods in all antiquity. 


that they have the power to do us good or evil ; 
otherwise, why should we pray to them to be 
delivered from evils that threaten us, or to grant 
us the good we stand in need of? Now these 
very gods, who are both all-seeing and all- 
powerful, they are so mueh my friends, and 
have so peculiar a care of me, that be it night, 
be it day, whether I go any where, or take any 
thing in hand, they have me ever in their view 
and under their protection, and never lose me 
out of their sight They foreknow all the 
events and all the thoughts and actions of us 
poor mortals : they forewarn us by some se- 
cret prescience impressed on our minds, or by 
some good angel or dream, what we ought to 
avoid, and what we ought to do. For my 
part, I have never had occasion yet to repent 
these secret impulses given me by the gods, 
but have been often punished for neglecting 
them.” — “ There is nothing in what you have 
said,” added Socrates, “ that should look in- 
credible : but I would willingly hear by what 
services you oblige the gods to be so much 
your friends, and to love and lake all this care 
of you?” — “ That is done verj’ cheap, and at 
little or no expense,” replied Hermogenes, 
“ for the praises I give them cost me nothing. 
If I sacrifice to them after I have received a 
blessing from them, that very sacrifice is at 
their own charge. I retuni them thanks on all 
occasions ; and if at any time I call them to 
witness, it is never to a lie, or against my con- 
science.” — “ Truly,” said Socrates, “ if such 
men as you have the gods for their friends, and 
I am sure they have, it is certain those gods 
take pleasure in good actions and the practice 
of virtue.” 

Here ended their serious entertainment. 
What followed was of another kind; for all 
of them turning to Philip, asked him, “ What 
it was he found so very valuable in his profes- 
sion ?” — “ Have I not reason to be proud of 
my trade,” said he, “ all the world knowing me 
to be a buffoon? If any good fortune happens 
to them, they cheerfully invite me ; but when 
any misfortune comes, they avoid me like the 
plague, lest I should make them laugh in spite 
of themselves.” Nicerates, interrupting him, 
“ You have reason indeed,” said he, “ to boast 
of your profession, for it is quite otherwise 
with me : when my friends have no occasion 
for me, they avoid me like the plague ; but in 
misfortunes they are ever about me, and, by a 
forged genealogy, will needs claim kindred 
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with me, and at the same time carry my family i 
up as high as the gods « Very well " said I 
Carmides, “ now to the rest of the company.” 

“ Well, Mr Syracusan, "What is it which girea 
you the greatest satisfaction, or that you lalue 
yourself most upon? I suppose it is that 
pretty little gul of yours Quite con- 
trary, ” says he , “I have much more pain than i 
pleasure upon her account I am in constant I 
apprehension and fear when 1 see certain peo-| 
pie so busy about her, and trying all insinuat- 
ing ways to rum* her.’*— “ Good God*’ said 
Socrates, “ ^Vhat wrong could they pretend to 
have received from that poor young creature, 
to do her a miscbief ? Would ihey kill her ? 

Syr 1 do not speak of hilling her , you 
do not take me, they would u ilUngly get to bed 
to her ” 

Soe. “ Suppose it were sp, wby must the 
girl he ruined therefore?" 

Syr “ Ay, doubtless.” 

Soe “ Do not you he in bed with her your-' 
self?’ 

Syr. " Most certainly, all night long ' 

Sec. “ Dy Jun^ thou art a happy fellow to 
be the only man m the norld that do not niin 
those you he with- WcU, then, accordmg to 
your account, what you ore proudest of roust 
be, that you are to uholesome and to harmlcst 
a bedfcUow?" 

Syr, ''Dut you arc nlstahen, it is not her 
1 value myself for neither ” 

See "What then?” 

Syr. “ That there are to many fools in the 
uorid , for it is these kind of gentlemen, who 
corue to see my children dance and ting, that 
supply roe with the necessaries of life, which 
otherwise I might irant." 

“ I suppose then," said riulip, '* that was 
the meaning of your prayer you made (he other 
day before the hltar, when you asLcd the gods 
that there might be plenty of every thing m 
this world wherever you came, but of judgment 
and good sense 

“ Immorul brtogv, grant my bumMe prsjrr ; 

CiTe Atbrn* ftU the blrulogv yeu on 'Pa" t 
thfm khonnd Jn plrWy, ixsw, »iwt {wwr, 

Ilut DpTFr Ut Ihrm want a druvb of tca'c ** 

*• All IS well hitherto,*’ said Calbas " But, 
Socrates, what reavon have you to make w« 
belitvc you arc fond of the profession you a(- 

1 I'Ve word lo tV« ci,rlgln»l |ft iUI, to rslB. 

«f to corrupt 
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tnbuted to j ourself just now, for really 1 take 
It for a scandalous one ?” 

Soc ‘•first, Jet us mdenisnd one an. 
other, and know m few words what this arust 
15 properly to do, whose very name has made 
you so merry but, to be bnef, let iw, in short, 
fix upon some one thing that we may all agree 
10 . Shall it be so ? " Doubtlcw,” answered 
all the company and during the thread of his 
discourse they made him no other answer but 
" doubtless ” Having began so, " Js it not 
certainly true," • said Socrates, “ that the busi- 
ness of an artist of that kind is to manage so 
as that the person they introduce bo perfectly 
agreeable to onethat employs him^— “Doubt, 
less," they repbed •' Is jt not certain, too, 
that a good face and fine dotbes do mightily 
contribute towards the making such a person 
agreeable ? “ Doubtless."— “ Do jt)U not ob. 
serve that the eyes of the same person Jock at 
some limes full of pleasure and kindness, and 
[at other times wub an air of aversion and 
; scorn ***— “ Doubtless " MTsf, docs not the 

same voice lomcliities express itielf with mo- 
desty end sweetness, and sonelimes with anger 
and fierceness ’*— •« Doubtless.”—" Are there 
not tome discourses that naturally beget hatred 
and aversion, and others tlist t^nciiisie lore 
and alTeclion*" — '* Doubtless.'’— '» If, tien, 
this arust be exrrllent In Ms profession, ought 
be not to instruct those that are under Lis 
direction which way to make themseUci sgree- 
able to others m all these things I hare men- 
tioned?"— “ Doubtless. "—** Bui who U most 
to be ralued , be who rerden them tgreeaVe 
to one pef«on only, or he tliat renders them 
agreeable to many? Are you not for ihc U»t 
Some of them answered him av before, with 
"doubtless,” and the rest imd, It was very 
plant that it w as roach better to pirate a fmt 
many than a few. “ That Is very well," si d 
Somtes, “we agree upon ercrybcul litlcr. 
to but what If the person we are spciVing of 
can Instruct hts pupil to gam the heirti of a 
whole state, will not you »*y he Js eirelh* t In 
hu art ?" Thiv, they all •grtcl, was c'rar 
"And jf he can m*e bit scholars to lor-'i 
perfection, has I e not rrasen to U* p»p«J vf 
his profession? And dcservrs fe not tf tt- 


t ll was k yrnl aassot v" «•«» »-<c,»rs M fa 

thtt fcl* sriroBi.wt» trrr* ) »ji »»* 

nt leSCTr».f»tk«, fcy w tl/V S« f*-*"* 

wrrmiUs Uai, wW U ^ r*** 
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ceive a handsome reward ?’’ Every one an- 
swered, it was their opinion he did. “ Now,” 
said Socrates, “ if there is such a man to he 
found in the world, it is Antisthenes, or I am 
mistaken.” 

Ant. “ How, Socrates ! Will you make me 
one of your scurvy profession ?” 

■Soc. “ Certainly, for I know you are per- 
fectly skilled in what may properly be called 
an appendix to it.” 

Ant. “ What is that?” 

Soc. “ Bringing people together.” 

To this Antisthenes, with some concern, 
replied, “ Did you ever know me guilty of a 
thing of this kind.” 

Soc. “ Yes, hut keep your temper. You 
procured Callias for Prodicus, finding the one 
was in love with philosophy, and the other in 
want of money : you did the same before, in 
procuring Callias for Hippias, who taught him 
the art of memory ; and he is become such a 
proficient, that he is more amorous now than 
ever ; for every woman he sees, that is tolerably 
handsome, he can never forget her, so perfectly 
has he learnt of Hippias the art of memory. 
You have done yet more than this, Antisthe- 
nes ; for lately praising a friend of yours, of 
Heraclea, to me, it gave me a great desire to 
he acquainted with him : at the same time you 
praised me to him, which occasioned his desire 
to he acquainted with me ; for which I am migh- 
tily obliged to you, for I find him a very worthy 
man. Praising likewise in the same manner 
Bsquilius to me, and me to him, did not your 
discourse inflame us both with such mutual 
affection, that we searched every day for one 
another with the utmost impatience till we 
came acquainted ? Now, hawng observed you 
capable of bringing about such desirable things, 
had not I reason to say you are an excellent 
bringer of people together ? I know very well, 
that one who is capable of being useful to his 
friend, in fomenting mutual friendslup and love 
between that friend and another he knows to 
be worthy of him, is likewise capable of be- 
getting the same disposition between towns 
and states : he is able to make state-marriages ; 
nor has our republic or our allies a subject that 
may he more useful to them : and yet you were 
angry with me, as if I had affronted you, when 
I said you were master of this art.” 

Ant. “ That is true, Socrates ; but my anger 
is now over ; and were I really what you say 1 
am, I must have a soul incomparably rich.” 
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Now you have heard in what manner every 
one spoke, when Callias began again, and said 
to Critobulus, “ Will you not then venture 
into the lists with Socrates, and dispute beauty 
with him ?’’ 

Soc. “ I believe not ; for he knows my art 
gives me some interest with the judges.” 

Crit. “ Come, I will not refuse to enter the 
lists for once with you ; pray then use all your 
eloquence, and let us know how you prove 
yourself to be handsomer than I.” 

Soc. “ That shall he done presently ; bring 
but a light, and the thing is done.” 

Crit. “ But, in order to state the question 
well, you will give me leave to ask a few ques- 
tions ?” 

Soc. » I will.” 

Crit. “ But, on second thoughts, I will give 
j'ou leave to ask what questions you please 
first.” 

Soc. “ Agreed. Do you believe beauty is 
no where to he found hut in man ?” 

Crit. “ Yes certainly, in other creatures too, 
whether animate, as a horse or bull, or inani- 
mate things, as we say that is a handsome 
sword, or a fine shield, S:c.” 

Soc. “ But how comes it then, that things 
so very different ns these should yet all of them 
be handsome ?” 

Crit. “ Because they are well made, either 
by art or nature, for the purposes they are em- 
ployed in.” 

Soc. " Do you know the use of eyes ?” 

Crit. “ To see.” 

Soc. “ Well ! it is for that very reason mine 
are handsomer than yours.” 

Crit. “ Your reason?" 

Soc. " Yours see only in a direct line ; hut, 
as for mine, I can look not only directly for- 
ward, as you, hut sideways too, they being 
seated on a kind of ridge on my face, and 
staring out.” 

Crit. “ At that rate, a crab has the advan- 
tage of all other animals in matter of eyes ?” 

Soc. “ Certainly; fortheirs are incomparably 
more solid, and better situated than any other 
creature’s.” 

Crit. “ Be it so' as to eyes ; but as to your 
nose, would you make me believe that yours is 
better shaped than mine ?” 

Soc. « There is no room for doubt, if it be 
granted that God made the nose for the sense 
of smelling ; for your nostrils are turned down- 
ward, hut mine are wide and i' to. 
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wards 'beaven, to receive Bmclls that come from ask him, « If he knew the meamns of the 
every part, whether from above or below* wordporomKi?'* 

Cnt “ What ' is a short flat nose, then, Jter ** If jou ask me whst it is prccKelr 1 
more beautiful than another? do not knoii , but if you ask mj opinion of 'it. 

Soc. “ Certainly, because being such. It perhaps I can tell you what it may be ” 
never hinders the sight of both ej’es at once, Soe, *' That is enough ' 
whercasahigbnosepartstheeyesso mnchby Her « I believe, then, that porpiAjasiimififs 
Its rising, that It hinders their seeing both of tbe pam and uneasiness we undergo in the 
them m a direct line ” company of people that ne are not pl<a*cd 

Cnt “ As to your mouth, I grant it you . with JJe assured then,* said Socrates, 
for if God has gnen us a mouth to eat nitb, " Ihi* u u fiat bu occasfoned that prudent »f. 
It is certain yours will receive and chew os Icncc of yours all this time ” 
much at once as mine at thnee " Jkr “ How my siJcncc * when you were atl 

Soc “ Don t you helie> e loo that my kisses speaking ?" 
are more luscious and sweet than yours, hav. Soc " No, but your silence when «c bale 
mg my lips so thick and large?’ done speaking and make a full stop.* 

Cnt “ According to your reckoning, then, /ftr “ W ell said, indeed * Ao sooner one 
an asss Jips are more beautiful than mine.* has done but another begins to speak , and 1 
5oc. “ And lastly, I must excel you m am so far from being able to get in a sentence, 
beautv, for this reason tbe Naiades, notwith- that I cannot find room to edge in a sytlable “ 
standing they are sea goddesses, are said to — Ah, then,” said Socrates to Callias, “ carw 
have brought forth the Silent) and sure I am not you assist a man that ts thus out of hu» 
much more like them than you can pretend to mour? Yes,* said Calluis t for J will 
be ^Vbat say you to that? ’ be bold to say, when the music begins agiin, 

Cnt “ 1 say it u impossible to hold a dis« every body will bo silent u well u Hermo. 
puto with you, Socrates i and therefore let us genes.” 

determine this point by ballotting , and so we Jler You would have rne do then as the 
ahall know presently who bu the best of it, poet Nleosirates, who used to rente hi* grand 
you or I but pray let it be done in the dark, iambics to the sound of his flute and it would 
lest Antmhenes’e riches and j our eloquence be certainly very prc«) «f I should talk to ymi 
should corrupt the judges " all the time the music played**—" hot tiod* 

11 hereupon the little dancing boy and girl «ke do so,*" said 6ycrafe« , « for gs the taf» 
brought in the ballotting box, and Socrates rnony is the more agreeable that the voice an I 
called at the same time for a flambeau to be the instrument go together, so your discourse 
held before Cntobulus, that the judges might will be more entertaining for tbe munc thst 
not be surprised in their judgment He de aceompanies (t 5 and the more drlightful stiff, 
sired likewise that the conqueror, instead ct if you give l'f«. to your wordi ly your pr«ture 
garters and ribands, as were usual In such wc- and motion, as tbe httle girl iSoct with her 
)onc», .oou'iS rem™ t'na, to,.-—" Bw. ,kV. «»l OJ- 

Ihowrapan, ^ficrtW.lkc;»ratwWlot. lu,. “i. '» U “ET" «>'■< 

fins, .nd It tm. rattirf nnnnimoinlr for Cnto- S"tr ”>0 l« 'nnoM' «o«e'> >» 

Wo>. TOtirnpor. Eoct.tr. Bid to to, ,dnl “ I Jo not know »lat t«»*n tto 
"ItwJrrd, OtnkutnvjPurmonr/liM not th. wtjl bo for flute, tunrd to niy .nimi lot I 
(•moeirortnitliUni..'., totnakrtncnjuitctt knon-. tlut trfcen I .nt bot I' 

for yours, I sec, liable to corrupt » judge upon dispute, I am loud enough, aft I row my 
the bench" own weak side.- 

VI After thti. eome of tbe company loM As they were talking thus the byrsnura 
Cntobulus he ought to demand the kisses doe observing they took no pr^if ro{,« of asy 
tohisricfory, and the rest said, U wm pro. thing Iw* eouU show them. Imt tk»t eefrf 
per to begin with him who made the proposi- tamed one another on sul^eets cut of fc • 
twn. In short, every one was pleasant In Ws wasoutofaH femperwith $otrr*t«. w-okeM« 
way except llermogenes. wlo spoke not one gave oeeaiion at every turn (et 
word aft the time , which oWiged Soerates to cw»c ** Are you," sa I te to h w 
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Socptes who is sirnamed the Contmpla- 

iive ?" _ 

Soc. “ Yes,” said Socrates : “ and is it not 
much more preferable to be called so, than by 
another name, for some opposite quality? ’ 

Spr. “ Let that pass. But they do not 
only say in general that Socrates is contem- 
plative, but that he contemplates things that 
are sublime.” 

‘ Soc. “ Know you any thing in the world so 
sublime and elevated as the gods ?” 

Spr. “ No. But I am told your contempla- 
tions run not that way. They say they are but 
trifling; and that, in searching after things 
above your reach, your inquiries arc good for 
nothing.” 

Soc. “ It is by this, if I deceive not myself, 
that I attain to the knowledge of the gods : for 
it is from above that the gods make us sensible 
of their assistance ; it is from above they in- 
spire us with knowledge. But if what I have 
said appears dry and insipid, you are the cause, 
for forcing me to answer you.” 

Syr, “ Let us then talk of something else. 
Tell me then the just measm’e of the skip of a 
flea ; for I hear you are a subtle geometrician, 
and understand the mathematics perfectly well-” 
But Antisthenes, who was fcpleased with 
his discourse, addressing himself to Philip, told 
him : “ You are wonderfully happy, I know, 
in making comparisons.^ Pray who is this 
Syracusan like, Philip ? Does he not resem- 
ble a man that is apt to give affronts, and say 
shocking things in company ?” — « Faith,” said 
Philip, “ he appears so to me, and I believe to 
every body else.” — “ Have a care,” said So- 
crates ; “ do not affront him, lest you fall under 
the character yourself that you would give him.” 

PAil. “ Suppose I compare him to a w'ell- 
bred person -. I hope nobody will say I affront 
him then ?” 

Soc, “ So much the .more,” said Socrates ; 
“ such a comparison must needs affront him to 
some purpose.” 

PAH. “ Would you then that I compare 
him to some one that is neither honest nor 
good r 

Soc, “ By no means.” 

1 Here .Socrates banters the Syracusan; and in the 
Greek it is a play of words which cannot be in 7 itated in 
EngUsb. 

2 To make biting- comparisons was a part of the buf. 
foons of that ngo. 
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Phil. “ WIio must I compare him to then ? 
To “ nobody ?” 

Soc. Nobody." 

Phil. “ But it is not proper we should be 
silent at a feast.” 

Soc. “ That is true ; but it is as true we 
ought rather be silent than say any tiling wc 
ought not to say." 

Thus ended the dispute between Socrates 
and Philip. 

VII. However, some of the company were for 
having Philip make his comparisons ; others were 
against it, as not liking that sort of diversion ; 
so that there was a great noise about it in the 
room: which Socrates nbserving, “ Vciywell,” 
said he, “since you arc for speaking all together, 
it were ns well, in my opinion, that we sbonld 
I sing all together ;* and with that he began to 
sing himself. When be bad done, they brought 
the dancing girl one of those wheels the potters 
use, with which she tvas to divert the company 
in turning herself round it. Upon which So- 
crates, turning to the Syrncusast •• “ I believe I 
shall pass for a contemplative person indeed,” 
said be, “ ns you called me just now, for I am 
now considering how it comes to pass that 
those two little actors of yours give us pleasure 
in seeing them perform their triclcs, without 
any pain to themselves, which is what I know 
you design. I am sensible that for the little 
girl to jump head foremost into the hoop of 
swords, with their points upwards, as she has 
done just now, must be a very dangerous leap ; 
but I am not convinced that such a spectacle is 
proper for a feast. I confess likewise, it is a 
surprising sight to see a person writing and 
reading at the same time that she is carried 
round with the motion of the wheel, as the 
girl has done ; but yet I must own it gives me 
no great pleasure. For would it not be much 
more agreeable to see her in a natural easy pos- 
ture,- than putting her handsome body into an 
unnatural agitation, merely to imitate the mo- 
tion of a wheel ? Neither is it so rare to meet 
with surprising and wonderful sights ; for here 
^ is one before our eyes, if you please to take 
notice of it. Why does that lamp, whose 
flame is pure and bright, give all the light to the 
room, when that looking-glass gives none at 
all, and yet represents distinctly all objects in 
its surface' ? Why does that oil, which is in its 
own nature wet, augment the flame ; and that 
water, which is wet likewise, extinguish it ? 
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But tLrse questions are not proper at tbis tune 
And, indeed, vf tbe two children were to 
dance to the sound of the flute, dressed !n the 
habits of nymphs, the graces, or the foar sea* | 
sons of the year, bs they are commonly painted, 
they might undergo less pain, and we receive 
more ideasure.** — “ You are in the right, Bir," 
Bald the the Syracusan to Socrates , *• and I 
am going to represent something of that kind, 
that certainly must divert you " and at the 
same time Trent out to ma^ it ready, when 
Socrates began a new discourse 
VIII “ IViat then," said be, ‘•must we 
part without sajdng a word of the altnhntea of 
that great demon, or power, who is present 
here, and equals in age the immortal gods, 
though, to look at, he resembles but a cMd? 
That demon, who by his mighty power is mas* 
ter of all things, and yet vs engrafted into the 
very essence and constitution of the soul of 
man, J mean Love We may indeed with 
reason extol bis empire, as baring more ex 
penenee of it than the rulgar, who are not ini 
tiated into the mystenes of that great god as 
we are Truly, to apeak for one, 1 never re- 
nembet I was without being in love I knon, 
too, (hat Carmidet has hadagreat many form, 
and being much beloved, has loved again As 
for Cntobulus, be is still of an age to love, and 
to be beloved } and ^lccrat(^a too, who loves 
80 passionatelyhis wife, at lenjt ns report goc^, 
is eqoidly beloved by her And who of us 
does not know that the object of that noble 
passion and love of Hemiogcncs, is virtue and 
honesty? Consider, pray, the sci-cnty of hiv 
broivs, his piercing and fixed eyes hts dis 
course so composed and strong the sweetness 
of bis voire, the gaiety of his manners And 
what IS yet more wonderful in him, that, so 
beloved as be is by bis fnends the gods, be 
does not disdain us mortids. But for you, 
Antisthcnes, arc you the only person in the 
company that docs not loi e ’* 

Ant ' bio ' forinfaiib Hove you, Somtes, 
with all ray heart.* 

Then Socrates rallying him, and counterfeit- 
ing an angry air, said, “ Do not trouble me with 
It now } you see I have other loslnws upon 
my hands at present ** 

Aat •« I confess ytni must be an expert 
master of the trade you valued yourself so much 
open a while ago , for sometimes you will art 
be at the paint to speak to me, and at OlVef 
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I times you pretend your demon will not permit 
you, or that you have other bttsineca." 

See. “ Spare me a Uille, Antisthenes i I 
can bear w eU enough any other troubles that 
you give me, and I will always bear them as a 
fnend( but I blush to speak of the passion 
you have for me, since I fear you are not en- 
amoured with the beauty of ray soul, but with 
that of my body ' 

” As for you, Callias, • you love, as well «* 
the rest of us for who is n that is ignorant of 
your lore for Autolieus ? It is the town-talk , 
and foreigners, ns well as our cuirens #« tc- 
quaintedwith It The reasons for your Joiing 
him, 1 believe to be, that you arc both of you 
bom of illustrious families , Bnd, at the same 
time, aro both possessed of personal qualities 
tliat render you yet moro liluttnous^ For me, 

I always admired the sweetness and eienness 
of your temper , but much more, when I con- 
aider that your passion for Autolieus is pbeed 
on a person who has nothing tuxunous ornf- 
feeted in him , but in all things shoivv a vigour 
and Umperanet worthy of a virtuous «oul ; 
which Is a proof, at (be same tunc, that if be 
u inCialcly beloved bo deserve* to be to 
“ I confess, indeed, I am not fmnly per- 
•uadod whether there bo but one ^Vntt» or 
two, the celestial and the vulgar: and it nay 
be with this goddess, as vnth Jupitef, nho hai 
many different names, though there is still Iwt 
ono JwpUcr Put I know very n ell that loth 
the Venuses bare oUogethcr different altars, 
temples, and samficfs. The vulgar Venus Is 
worshipped after a common, negligent msnnerj 
whereas the crlestial one iv adored in purity 
andsanctityoflife Tbevufgat inspire* mat. 
kind with the love of the body only, but the 
celestial flrea the refmf wilft (he iove of (he 
Muk with friendship, and a generous thirst 
aAcr noble actions I hope that ft is ll i» 1*’* 
kind of love that ha* touched the heart of < *l 
tuis. Tbia I believe, because the person le 
loves it truly virtuous , and whenever ie i* 
tire* to converse with him, it I* Inihe yresen^ 
of W* father, wl Icb is a proof hi* love 
fectly honourable. ^ 

Upon which ifermofivnes br^n 
i ** I have always admired jou ‘ywrs’e* c® 


I Her* Rmnitrs tlwwt V »<>»>(»iV»t •i4t'»^ l* 

, «K>r« tltftUJ sM WT«ai Was*? 
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every oconsion, but mucb more now tlinii ever. 
You are complaisant to Callias, and indulge 
bis passion. And this your complaisance is 
agreeable to him ; so it is wholesome and in- 
structive, teaching him in what manner he 
ought to love.” — “ That is true,” said So- 
crates ; “and that my addee may please him 
yet the more, I will endeavour to prove that 
the love of the soul is incomparably preferable 
to that of the body. I say then, and we all 
feel the truth of it, that no company can be 
truly agreeable to us without friendship ; and 
we generally say, whoever entertains a great 
value and esteem for the manners and beha- 
viour of a man, he must necess.arily love him. 
IVe know, likewise, that among those who love 
the body only, they many times disapprove the 
humour of the person they so love, and hate 
perhaps at the same time the mind and temper, 
while they endeavour to possess the body. Yet 
further, let us suppose a mutual passion between 
two lovers of this kind; it is very certain that the 
power of beauty, which gives birth to that 
love, does soon decay and vanish : and how is 
it possible that love, built on such a weak 
foundation, should subsist, whentlic cause that 
produced it has ceased? But it is other- 
wise with the soul ; for the more she ripens, 
and the longer she endures, the more lovely 
she becomes. Besides, as the constant use of 
the finest delicacies is attended, in progress of j 
.time, noth disgust : so the constant enjoyment 
of the finest beauty palls the appetite at last. 
But that love that terminates on the bright 
qualities of the soul, becomes still more and 
more ardent; and, because it is in its nature 
altogether pure and chaste, it admits of no sa- 
tiety. Neither let us think, with some people 
that this passion, so pure and so chaste, is .less 
charming, or less strong than the other. On 
the contrary, those who love in this manner are 
possessed of all that we ask in that our com- 
mon prayer to .Venus : ‘ Grant, O goddess ! 
that we may say nothing but what is agreeable, 
and do nothing but what does please. ’ Now, 
I think it is needless to prove, that a person 
of a noble mien, generous and polite, modest 
and well-bred, and in a fair way to rise in the 
state, ought first to be touched -with a just 
esteem for the good qualities of the person he 
courts, for this will be granted by all. But J 
am going to prove, in few words, that the per- 
son thus addressed to must infallibly return 
the love of a man that is thus endued with 
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such shining accomplishments. For, is it pos- 
sible for a woman to bate a man, who she be- 
lieves has infinite merit, and who makes bis 
addresses to her tipon the motive of doing jus- 
tice to her honour and virtue, rather than from 
a principle of pleasing his appetite ? And how 
great is the contentment we feel, when we are 
persuaded that no light faults or errors shall 
ever disturb the course of n‘ friendship .so hap- 
pily begun, or that the diminution of beauty 
shall never lessen one's afiTection ? How 
can it ever happen otherwise, but that per- 
sons who love one another thus tenderly, 
and with all the liberties of a pure and sacred 
friendship, should take the utmost satisfaction 
in one anothci’s coinj)nny, in discoursing to- 
gether with an entire confidence, in mingling 
their mutual interests, and rejoicing in their 
good fortune, and bearing a share in their bad? 
Such lovers must needs partake of one an- 
other's joy or grief, be merry and rejoice with 
one another in health, and pay the closest and 
tenderest attendance on one another when 
sick, and exj)re.‘-s rather a greater concern for 
them when absent, than present. Docs not 
Venm and the Graces shower down their 
blessings on those who love thus? For my 
part, I take such to be perfectly lmpj)y ; and a 
friendship like this mtist necessarily persevere 
to the end of their lives, uninterrupted and alto- 
gether j)ure. But I confess I cannot sec any 
reason why one that loves only the c.xterior 
beauty of the person he courts, ' should be 
loved again. Is it because he endeavours to 
obtain something from her, that gives him 
pleasure, but her shame ? Or is it, because 
in the conduct of their passion they carefully 
conceal the knowledge of it from their parents 
or friends ? Somebody, perhaps, may object, 
that we ought to moke a different judgment 
of those who use violence, and of those who 
endeavour to gain their point by the force of 
persuasion ; but, I say, these last deserve more 
hatred than the first. The first appear in their 
proper colours, for wicked persons ; and so 
every one is on their guard against such open 
villany ; whereas the last, by sly insinuations, 
insensibly corrupt and defile the mind of the 
person they pretend to love. Besides, why 
should they, who barter their beauty for money, 
be supposed to have a greater affection for the 
purchasers, than the trader, who sells his goods 
in the market-place, has for his c^''^men that 
pays him down l' 3 ^ -prised, 
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tlicD, jf such Jorers as these meet oftra mtb 
the contempt they deserve There w one 
thing more ui this case worthy of your coasi* 
deration , we shall never find that the love 
which terminates m the noble qualities of the 
mind has ever produced any dismid effects. 
But there are innumerable examples of tragi 
cal consequerces, which have attended tlat 
love which is fixed only on the beauty of the 
body Chiron and Phenir loved Achilles, 
but after a virtuous manner, vnthout any other 
design than to render him a more accomplish 
ed person AchiUes likewise loved and ho- 
noured them in return, and held them both in 
the bluest veneration And indeed I should 
wonder, if one that is perfectly accomplished 
should not entertain the last contempt foa 
those who admire only their personal beau^ 
Nor IS It bard to prove, Galhas, that gods and 
heroes have always had more pas*ian and es 
teem for the charms of the soul, than those of 
the body at least this seems to haic been the 
opinion of our ancient authors For wc may 
oliserve in the fables of antiquity, that Jupiter, 
irho loved scrml mortals upon the account of 
tfaeie personal beauty only, never conferred up. 
on them immortality l^crcas it was other 
nise with Hercules, Castor, Pollux, and se 
s eral others , for ha\ ing admired and applauded 
the greatness of their courage, and the beauty 
of their minds, he enrolled them in the nutn. 
bet of thcgpds And, whateicr some affirm 
to the contrary of Gsnymede, I take it he iras 
earned up to heaien from mount Olympn*, 
rmt for the beauty of his body, but that of 1 is 
mind At least bis name seems to confirm 
my opinion, which in the Greek seems to cx i 
press as much as, ' to take pleasure in gowl j 
counsel', nnrfm fdepvactiwcnfwiVvAntr ' N3w 
Jfomer represents AchjJlr* so glonomJy re 
\ cnging the death of Petroclus, it was not pro. 
pcrly the passion of lo^e that produced tlat 
noble resenlmcnf, but that pure fnendsliip and 
esteem he had for bis partner in arms Why 
I* it, that the memory of Pylades and Orestes, 
Theseus and Penthous, and other demigods 
are to this day so highly celebrated 7 IV'as it 
for the love of the body, think you’ >o* by 
no means it was the particular esteem and 
fnetidshtp they had for one another, and tie 
mutual assisianco every one gave to Lis fnend, 
in those renowned and immortal enterpnses 
svWch are to this day the suljeet of our h‘*- 
icrles and hymns And, pray, sxho are they 


I that performed those glorious actions? Iioi 
, they that abandoned themselves to pleasure, 
but they that thirsted after glory , and who, to 
acquire that glojy, underwent the severest toEs 
and almost instiperable diiScultics. 

" You are then infinitely obliged to the gods, 
Callias. who have inspired you with love and 
friendship for Autolicus, as they have inspired 
Cntobulus with the same for Amandra, foe 
real and pure friendship knows no difference w 
sexes It 18 certain Autolicus has the most 
ardent passion for glory, since, in order to 
cany tie prize at the Olympic games, and be 
proclaimed victor by the heralds, with sound 
of trumpet, as be lately was, he must needs 
have undergone numberless hardships and the 
greatest fatigues for no less iras required to. 
wards gaming the victory tn so many different 
exercises.* But if be proposes to himself, as 
I am sure be docs, to acquire further glory, to 
become an ornament to his family, Lenefernt 
to I IS fnends to extend the Jimitt of hi* rwin. 
try by his valour, ond by all honest endeavours 
to gain the esteem of Barlorisns as well as 
Greeks do not you bcllei e he will always have 
the greatest value for one who he hcticrci may 
be useful and assistant to him into nolle a 
design? If you would then prove areeptahte, 
Callias, to ony one you love, you ought to eon. 
aider and imitate lbo»c mcthoils by which The- 
mistocles rose to the first d gnities of the stale 
and aequirtd the glorious title of The IVlirer* 
crof Greece, the methodt b} wl ich Peric’rs 
acquired that consummate wisdom, which 
proved ao beneficial, and brought imtnOft*! 
honour to hu native country 1 ou ought to 
ponder wcH bow it was, that Sofon became lie 
lawgiver to this republic of Athens and fy 
mtn.* .nwaw Ah'* lavrrfjimmifsns 

harcamred toauch 'vonderful sk 11 in the art 
of war I and this Iwt you may ««ily •rquire 
by eotcrtAining *< pu d<s at your home a«re 
of the most aecompluhed Spartans. IVTwa 
you have sufficiently pondered *U these lU-ys 
and impruiied those noble images cp«i your 
mind, doubt not but p'lr couBfry wi 1 *owe 
timcoeotier eoiirt youloserept the rr*e**' 
gOTcromen’, you harms mfreidy the a/J*vt»p 


gOTcmcneu’, - 

of a noble Hrth, an I that impof 1 i-l effiee ei 
lish pnest. whieh gives you a gr^fr^ 
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ON THE 

CONDITION OF ROYALTY. 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN HIERO AND SIMONIDE.S. 


1. The .poet Simonides being come to reside 
at the court of Hiero king of Syracuse, one day 
as they were conversing at their leisure, “ Will 
you, Hiero,” said Simonides, “inform me of 
some particulars, which, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, you must know much better than I can 
do ?" 

“ What particulars then do you imagine,” 
said Hiero, “ I can possibly know better than 
so learned and wise a man as you are generally ; 
acknowledged to be 

“ Why,” replied Simonides, “ I have knorvn 
you, when you were yet a private man, and 
now see you advanced to royalty. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that you, who have experi- 
enced both these states, should know better 
than I can do, wherein the life of a king differs 
from that of a private man, in regard to the 
pleasures or inconveniences attendant on each 
state.” 

“ Well then,” said Hiero, “ but as you are 
now in a private station, ought not you first to 
i-ecall to my remembrance the pleasures and 
inconveniences of a private life? By which 
means, I shall be better enabled to show you 
the difference of the two states in question.” 

To this Simonides thus replied : “ I think 
then, Hiero, 1 have observed, that men in pri- 
vate life possess all the genuine feelings of na- 
ture. They receive pleasure and pain from 
the proper objects of their several senses ; from 
visible objects by their eyes ; of sounds by their 


ears j of scents by their nostrils ; of food by the 
palate; and other sensual enjoyments, the 
source of which every one knows. 

“ Jt appears to me likewise,” added he, 
“that we receive agreeable or painful sensa- 
tions from heat and cold, from things hard and 
soft, heavy and light, in the whole and in every 
part of the body. But to perceive pleasure or 
j pain from what is good or evil (in a moral 
sense), belongs, I think, to the mind alone : 
yet in some sense, to the mind and body in 
conjunction. ' 

“ I find by experience also, that we receive 
pleasure from sleep ; but, from what source, 
and from what kind of sleep, and when this 
pleasure arises, I own myself at a loss to ex- 
plain. Neither is this at all surprising, as we 
certainly have less distinct perceptions when 
asleep, than when we are awake.” 

To this Hiero answered : “ I confess Si- 
monides, I know not any sensations of pleasure 
or pain that a king can receive, besides those 
which you have mentioned. And consequent- 
ly I do not see, hitherto, in what the life of a 
king differs from that of a private person.” 

“ Yet even in these particulars,” answered 
Simonides, “there is a very material differ- 
ence. And, in each of these, kings experience 
infinitely more pleasure and less pain than pri- 
vate persons.” 


1 Tlie meaning here is not very obvious. 
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“ Ah ' ’ cried Hiero, “ this is hy no means 
the nsc but be assured, that in all these re- 
spects, kings taste much leas pleasure, and feel 
tnuchlnore tbagnn, than those iiid vidiials who 
ere placed m the middle ranks of hfe *’ 

“What jou saj,” replied S momdes, "is 
altogether incredible. For, if it were so» why 
should such numbers, and those who are es- 
feeincd for their sense and wisdom, be so am* 
buious of royalty? And why do all mankind 
envy kings ’ ’ 

Because," said Hiero, “they form their 
opinions Without having experienced both these , 
conditions of life But I will endeavour to 
coniince you of the truth of what I assert, and 
will proceed in the same order which you ha\e 
suggested, and begin with the pleasures of 
sight for It was thence, 1 think, that you 
commenced this discourse 
II “ In the first place, then, if we reason 
from the objects of sight, I am convinced that 
kings have the feast share of pleasure in that 
respect 

“Every country has its curiosities, which 
deserve to be visited and viewed by strangers 
flow men In private stations can come or go to 
any part of the w orld without ceremony . and 
into whatever cities they pleese, for the sake 
of the public spectacles , and into those general 
assemblies ‘ of all Greece, where are collected 
together, whatever is thought worthy of the j 
attention and cunosit) of Riankinil j 

" As for kings,* they can rarely amuse them- 1 
selves with spectacles of any kind Fon 
neither w oold it be safe for them to go, where j 
they would not be superior to any farce which 
could be exerted against them , nor arc their 
affairs usually so firmly established at home, 
v».hivt .nsvcJd jwnwcflj/’ jxs.vt the juIkvwvlV.w- 
tion of them to others, and go out of their king 
doms They could not do it without the dan 
gerof being depnied of their sovereignfj , and, 
at the same Ume, of being unable W avenge 
themselves on those who had injured them 
“ Yet )ou will tell me, perhaps, that specta- 
cles of this kind may he presented to kings, 
though they remain at home But J assure 
you, Simonides, tbisn the case only with re- 
gard to a very few and even for those, such 
as they are, kings must generally pay extremely 
dear As they who hive obliged a king with 


I The Olyinplr f*me» See the Appenii*. 
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any trifling exhibition of this kind, expect to be 
dismissed at once with a greater reward than 
they could hope for from any other man after a 
whole life a attenOance ’ * 

III “ Well then,” said Simonides, “grant- 
ing that you are in a worse condition, wuh re- 
gari to the objects of sight, yet you bav e greatly 
the advantage from the sense of bearing , as 
you are incessantfy entertained with the most 
delightful of all music, that of your own prai«e« 
For all those who approach you, applaud every 
ibiRg you say and every thing you do And, 
on the coutraiy , j ou are never exposed to what 
I IS most painful, the bearing yourself censured 
I or reproached For no one will venture to 
I rebuke a king to bis face " 

“Alas’" answered Hiero, “ what pleasure 
do you imagine a king can receive from those 
who do not speak ili of him, when be is con. 
viiiced that, although they arc silent, they think 
every thing that is had of him ? Or what de- 
light can they afford, who appZaud him when 
I be bas so nueb reason to suspect their pmisea 
' of adulation 

“ Why, really,” replied Simomdcs, I must 
' so far entirely agree v\ ith you, that those praises 
must be most agreeable, which are bestowed 
on us by men who are entirely free and inde- 
pendent * 

1 IV “However,’ added Simonides, “with 
regard to the sense of taste, you surely cannot 
convince any one but that you enjoy the plea- 
sures of the table more than the rest of msn- 
i kind " 

“ I know,” raid Hiero, • that most men 
imagine we must necessarily receive more plea- 


sure in eating and dniikitig, becau'e they would 
I do the some, from the variety with which our 
l.•3hbt?Jl<a•JU‘.r^ed.^hauitDm what the/ iwtiall? 
meet with at their ovv n For whjttv er U rare, 
and excels what we are aecn'tomtd to, affords 
a greater pleasure For which reason all men 
expect with joy the approvch of a feast, except 
kings, for their tables ^fngconsfifltlyporiw’ed 
to the full, can have no ?ort of tddition on any 
iestival occasions In this respect tl en, ifi tba 
first place, by being dcpriv ed of hope, kings are 
less happy than private men 

3 tt 1* probsWy ncommoB remstW, wlilfh I 
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“ To plunder and take by force from an 
enemy, ve consider as a real cause of exulta> 
tion but no favours from a belo\ cd oligect can 
gne us any joy, except those which ate volun- 
tarily bestowed From such an object, who 
returns our passion, every thing is agreeable 
her slightest regards, her tnflmg goestionsj 
her childish answers, and the most t^reeabte 
of flllj, perhaps, and the most alluring, ore her 
struggles and counterfeited resentments But, 
to possess by force a woman w Lom w erlove, is, 
in my opinion, to act more like a robber than a 
lover A robber indeed receives some grati 
fication from the idea of gam, and perhaps from 
having done an injury to an edtersary, but to 
take a pleasure in giving pain to a person whom 
ne love, and to treat one for whom we profess 
H regard, as if ne really hated them, and to 
torment a woman, to whom our caresses are 
odious and disgusting, is surely most detestable 
and inhuman 

“ In abort, if a private person receives favours 
fivin a woman whom he loves, it is an un 
equivocal pledge of her aOeetton , as he knows 
she IS under no necessity to comply with bis 
solicitations 

Cut a king has no right to imagine that be 
18 ever sincerely beloved. ‘ For we know, 
that those who submit to our pleasure through 
fear, counterfeit as much as is in their power 
the air and manner of those whose compliance 
18 the effect of a sincere affection Yet never 
are conspiracies against kings so frequentlyron- 
ducted as by those who affect to love them with 
tlie greatest sincerity.” 

VII To all this Simonides replied " Well, 
my good Hicro, in regard to what jou bare 
hitherto allied, I confess they are but infles , 
for I see many men of respecta 6 rc cfiaracteis, 
who voluntarily refrain from the pleasures of 
the table, and are indifferent to what they eat 
or drink, and also entirely abstain from all in- 
tercourse wnth the fair sex. 

“ But in another respect there is certainly a 
striking superiority of kings over private men , 
that you conceive and readily execute great pro- 
jects , that you have a greater abundance of 
whatever is excellent in its kind, jou possess 
the finest and most spirited horses , the most 
beautiful arms , the richest ornaments for jour 


1 Uo roj, Qul />«ut » assurM de MM mills t>r«», ne 
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women, the most magmhcentpalares, and those 
adorned with the most sumptuous fiimitiire, 
you are attended vnth a greater number of 
domestics, and those of the most expert and 
dexterous that can be found Add to tfui, 
yhat you have the most ample means of aveng- 
ingyourselve* on your enemies, and of reward- 
ing your friends ” 

“ Alas ' my Simonides,” said Hiero, “ that 
the multitude are dazzled with the splendour 
of myslfy I am not at adl surprised , for the 
vulgar in general eeem to me to judge of bap- 
ptness and misery merely by appearances 
Now, as royalty displays to the eyes of the 
world those possessions which are commonly 
esteemed the most valuable, so it conceals the 
evils to winch kings are exposed m the inmost 
recesses of their soul, where alone real happi 
ness or misery resides 

That these things, therefore, should escape 
the notice of the multitude, X am not at all 
surprised, as 1 said, but, that you should bo 
under the same mistake, who form your judg- 
ment from reflection more than external appear 
antes, I own, excites my astonishment For 
my part, Simonides, 1 assure you, from ny 
own experience, that kings have the feast share 
of the greatest goods, and much the largest 
portion of the greatest evils, Incident to Lumnii 
life. 

« For instance, if peace is esteemed m (he 
opinion of mankind the greatest good, it is cer- 
tain, the smallest portion of that good is allotted 
to kings and hke'vi«e, if war is the greatest 
evil, tlie greatest port of that ci il w the portion 
of kings. 

“ In the first place, Uicn unless the whole 
country be engaged in a cjvil war, pnwtc 
inulvudiaikmay sveurny pJ wdinr rtfey Pd'iea^, 
without danger to their persons Bhercas 
kings* find U always necessary to march as 
through an enemy s country , armed themscli e», 
and attended by guards completely armed 
“ Moreover, private persons, if they go to 
make war in an enemy’s country, bs toon as 
they return home find themitlrcs again in per- 
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feet security.; but kings, (I menu arbitrary des- 
])ots) when they return to tbeir owi capitals, 
find tbemselves in the midst of the greatest 
number of enemies. And if a more powerful 
enemy make war upon any city, those who are 
attacked may be in danger so long as they are 
without the walls ; but as soon ns they have 
retreated within their intrencliments, they find 
themselves in perfect security ; whereas a ty- 
rant, far from finding himself safe, even within 
his own palace, has then the greatest cause to 
be upon his guard. 

“ Again, when by negotiation pence is re- 
stored, priTOte persons find themselves freed 
from the inconveniences of war : but tyrants 
never really are at peace with those whom they 
hold in subjection; nor dares a tyrant rely ujron 
the faith of any treaty which he makes with the 
rest of mankind. 

“ In short, there are wars indeed which free 
states are obliged to carry on with each other, 
as there are those which kings arc forced to 
■wage with those whom they have deprived of 
their liberty; but whatever inconveniences 
these states may e.vperience from such wars, 
the same occur in those which kings are obliged 
to maintain. 

“ Both the one and the other are under a ne- 
cessity of being always armed, and continually 
upon their guard, and of exposing themselves 
to great dangers ; and if they chance to lose a 
battle, or meet with any disaster, they are both 
thrown into equal consternation. 

“ And thus far wars are nearly upon the 
same footing, both with kings and free states. 
But then the agreeable circumstances which 
those experience from A'ictory who serve under 
a free state, to these tyrants are entirely stran- 
gers. For when the individuals of a free city 
gain the advantage over their adversaries in a 
battle, it is not easy to express the pleasure 
which they feel to see their enemies put to 
flight; their alacrity in the pursuit, and their de- 
light even in the havoc which they make of their 
foes : how much they glory in such an exploit ; 
how splendid their triumiih; and how much 
they exult in the idea of having augmented the 
; strength of the commonwealth;® every indivi- 
dual gives himself the credit of having had a 
part in planning the expedition, and of contri- 
buting to its success. Nay, yon will hardly find a i 


3 Xenophon seems to speak with t!ie feelings of a sol- 
filer and a patriotic statesman. 


man who docs not magnify his own prowcs.s, and 
pretend to have slain more with his own baud, 
than perlmps were left dead on the field of battle. 
So glorious to every individual does the vic- 
tory appear which was obtained by a free stntc.^ 
“As for a king, or tyrant, when be suspects 
and is actually convinced that bis subjects arc 
forming dangerous designs nguinst him, if be 
puts some of them to death, he is certain tliat 
be slinll not by that means bring over the whole 
city to bis interest j and is sensible nt the same 
time, that he is diminishing the number of bis 
subjects : of course be can neither rejoice 
(mncli less can be pride himself) on such an 
nebievement. Nay, be cxtemiatc.s, as far as is iu 
liis power, ntid makes an apology for ■what be 
has done, as having been void of any ill inten- 
tion. 

“ And even after the death of those who were 
the chief objects of bis fear, lie is so far from 
being freed from bis apprehensions, that be 
finds it iicccs.sary to bo still more tipon bis 
guard tlian be was before. And thus doc.s a 
tyrant live in n continual state of war ; as, from 
c.vpcrience, I can testify. 

VIII. “ Observe, in tbcnc.xt place, wbalkiiid 
of friendships kings arc capable of enjoying : 
but let us first consider bow great a blessing 
friendship is to mankind. For wlicn a man is 
sincerely beloved, bis friends arc always happy 
iu bis presence, and delight in serring and do- 
ing him good. 'When be is absent, they anx- 
iously wish for bis return ; and when he docs 
return, receive him with transjiorts of joy ; 
they rejoice with him in his good fortune, and 
are eager to assist him in his adversity. 

“ Neither has it escaped the attention of se- 
veral states, that friendsliip is the greatest and 
most valuable good that mortal.*; can enjoy. 
For, under many governments, the Jiws permit 
adulterers alone to be slain with impunity. 
And for this rea.son ; that they sujiposc them 
to alienate that n/Tcction and frieiulsliij) whicli 
a woman ought to Imvc far her Imsbaiid. For 
if a woman, by any extraordinary concurrence 
of circumstances, .should be guilty of an act of 
infidelity, the husband may not pcrliaps esteem 
herthc Jess, if he is convinced that her friendship 
for him contiiuics inviolate and undiminished.' 

4 Womig-Iit add here wlintIliju>si.(moIJScrres, “-the"' 
mnny Boycrcigns Imvo been innde miliiippy by ‘he h*-'* 
of countries wlaVIi tlieyliad never Been (q 
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“ For my part, I esteem it 60 great a happi. 
ress to be beloved by our Iriends, that we can 
bardly have any thing further to wish for from 
gods or men. But of this happiness, I am con- 
Miiced, no ons enjoys less than tyrants or 
kings Tl at what I assert is true, Simonides, 
attLiid to the follow tng particular 

“ The firinc't friendships then seem to be 
those which reiiprocally subsist between pa- 
rents and their children , between brothers and 
brothers, between hu^ballds and their wives, 
and lastly, those which a daily intercoiirae pro i 
duces betn een companions and acquaintance 

“ Now, if you consider the affair atteiitnely, 
Sanomdes, you will find that private persons 
enj ly the greatest share of this afieetton but 
amongst kings or tyrants, how many do you 
find who have put to death their own children , 
or, on llie contrary, have perished by tbeir own 
offspring ' How many biothers who base slain 
each other to arrive at the soveret^i power* 
Bow many tyrants, possessed of that power, 
have been murdered by their wives, and by 
their associates who have professed the great- 
est fneudship for them? If, therefore, those 
who were prompted by natural aOeciion, or 
obliged by the laws, to show a regard to kings, 
have iievertheless expressed their detestation of 
them, how is it probable, do you think, tbat 
any others should entertain any fnendship lor 
them’ 

IX “Again, as mutual confidence among' 
mankind is a very great blessing, is not he who 
has the least share of this confidence depnved 
ofa very great blessing’ For, with what plea- 
sure can men converse familiarly togethei with- 
out mutual confidence ? What happiness can 
exist between the sexes in maniage, if this 
confidence is banished’ or, how can we bear 
even a domestic m our family, if we haie not 
ao opinion of his fidelity? 

“ Of this happiness then, I mean, of relying 
with confidence on loose about us, no one par- 
takes less than a tyrant » since be lives in a con- 
tinual state of suspicion, even when the roost 
delicious food, or the most exquisite liquors, 
arc set before him Insomuch that, before be 
makes any offering or libation to the gods, be | 
obliges some domestic first to taste u, lest I 
even in those sacred viands something poison- ! 
ous should be concealed ' 

X- “ Sloreov er, to c> ery other mortal, theit 
country is held dear, and the chief object of 
tbcir affection and the cituens of the same 


state protect each other, wuthout stipend, 
against their slaves, and against other has** 
assassins, that no one may he exposed to any 
violent death And this piecautioti his been 
earned so far, that many laws have been en 
acred, deeWing ihose polluted who should as- 
soLiate or converse with a homicide Ihus 
every piivate citizen lives in security under the 
pioteUion jroiurtd him by lis country, but 
ei eii III tins respect the \ ery rev erse is the case 
with tyrants For, so far from puni'hiiig those 
who put a tyrant to death, they usually reward 
them with distinguished lonours. And, in- 
stead of excluding them from tiie religious 
ntes, as they do those who have murdered a 
private citizen, they generally erect statues to 
them 1 1 the temple* of the gods 

“But should yuu imegme, that a king is 
more happy, from possessing more wealth, 
than a private individual, m this, my Simum- 
dfs, you are extremely mistaken For as an 
athlete never prides himself on vanqui'hmg 
one who IS ignorant of the gy nmastic exercises, 
but is sensibly mortified if be is overcome by 
hisenusomst, thus a king takes no pleasure rrt 
havi g larger possessions than a pnv ate subject , 
but he IS greatly chagrined to see other kings 
more opulent than himself, for these only he 
considers as bis antagonists, or rivals, with re- 
gard to riches 

XI “ Neilhet can a king, in general, gratify 
his wishes more readily than a privaie man 
For the object of a private man’s utmost am 
bition IS, perhaps, no more than a house, a 
field, or n slave, but a king usually aims at the 
acquisition of cities, of extensive provinces, 
harbours, or fortified citadels, which are ob- 
tained with mucb more difficulty and danger 
than those objects which excite the wishes of 
private individuals 

“ fvay. you will find but few that arc really 
poor amongst private persons, in comparison 
with those who maybe called so amongst lo 
vcreigns for an abundance, or* lufllHency,* 
j is not to be estimated by the number of our 
I possessions, but by the exigcpcict of our sta- 
I tion and, according to this idea, wbalerer 
exceeds a Sufficiency, may be calietf too mtifh, 
and what falls short of it, too little 
roudi more ample revenues may not be aulC- 
i oent for the necessary expense* of a king. 


1 this luyert «ler*ntlT ' 

Ills beflonlnf ef lil* tronwlr*, Infrs. 


mthnf.il 
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than what would suffice a private person. As 
for private persons, they are at liberty to con- 
tract their daily expenses, as they find it con- 
venient ; but kitigs have not the same privilege : 
for, as their greatest and most necessary ex- 
penses are employed for the maintenance of 
those who guard their persons, to retrench 
these expenses, seems to threaten their imme- 
diate destruction. 

“ Then, how can we consider those as poor, 
and the objects of compassion, who can obtain, 
by lawful means, whatever they stand in need 
of? But those who are under a necessity of 
being guilty of unjust and dishonourable ac- 
tions, how can we but esteem them really poor 
and miserable beings ? But tyrants are often 
forced to pillage the temples of the gods, and 
plunder men, through mere want of their ne- 
cessary supplies: for when engaged in war, 
they must either keep on foot a sufficient force, 
or inevitably perish by their adversaries.” 

XII. “ But give me leave, my Simonides, 
to mention another difficulty to which kings 
are exposed. They are equally capable, with 
private persons, of distinguishing the merit of 
accomplished, of wise, and of virtuous men. 
But, instead of viewing them with pleasure 
and admiration, they behold them with fear. 
They dread men of courage, lest they should 
make some bold attempt in favour of liberty. | 
They dread men of great parts, lest they shonld 
engiige in some dangerous plotj and virtuous 
men, lest the multitude should wish to raise 
them to the sovereign power. 

“ Now when, from suspicion, they have se- 
cretly freed themselves from men of this re- 
spectable character, whom have they left to 
employ in their service, but dishonest, or de- 
bauched, or slavish wretches? They trust 
these dishonest miscreants, because men of 
that character must fear, as much as the tyrant 
himsclt, that if a city heccme free, they will 
meet with their deserts ; the debauched, be- 
ctuise from their luxury and sloth they will be 
attached to the present power; slaves, because, 
being accustomed to the yoke, they will not 
wish to be free. This then, in my' opinion, is 
a most mortifying reflection, to behold wiili 
approbation men of virtue, and to be under a 
necessity of employing men of a character en- 
tirely the reverse. 

XIII. “ It is likewise necessary for a tyrant 
to show a love and regard for the 'city under 
bis dominion : for he cannot be happy, nor 
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even safe, independently of the affection of the 
citizens. And yet the necessity he is under 
to .support his authority, obliges him, in some 
measure, to treat them w’ith severity. For 
tyrants do not wish to render their subjects 
brave, or to see them well armed; but they 
love to raise the potver of a foreign force over 
their countrymen, and to use them as the 
guards of their person. 

“ Neither do they rejoice with their fellow- 
citizens, w’hen a fruitful year of corn pro- 
duces every thing in abundance. For the 
more indigent the people are, the more hum- 
ble and more submissive they expect to find 
them. 

XIV. “ But I will now lay before you, my 
Simonides,” added Hiero, “a true account of 
those pleasures which I enjoyed, when I was 
a private man, and which I find myself de- 
prived of since I became a king. I then con- 
versed familiarly with my equals ; delighted 
with their company, as they were with mine : 
and I conversed also with myself, whenever I 
chose to indulge in the calm of solitude. 

“ I frequently spent my time in convivial 
entertainments, and drinking with my friends, 
so as to forget the chagrins to which human 
life is obnoxious; nay, often to a degree of 
extravagance; to singing, dancing, and every 
degree of festivity, unrestrained but by our 
own inclinations. But 1 am now debarred 
from the society of those who could afford me 
any delight, as I have slaves alone for my com- 
panions, instead of friends : nor can I converse 
agreeably with men in whom I cannot discover 
the least benevolence or attachment to me; 
and I am forced to guard against intoxication 
or sleep, as a most dangerous snare. 

“ But now, to be continually alarmed, either 
in a crowd, or in solitude; to be in fear when 
without guards, and to be afraid of the guards 
themselves ; to be unwilling to have them 
about me without their arms, and to be under 
apprehensions to see them armed; what a 
wretched state of existence is this ! 

“ Moreover, to place a greater confidence in 
strangers than in one’s own countrymen ; in 
Barbarians, than in Greeks ; to be under a 
necessity of treating freemen like slaves, and 
to give slaves thiir freedom ; are not all these 
things evident symptoms of a mind di.-tuibed 
and quite deranged by fear? Now this passion 
of fear not only creates uneasiness, and diffuses 
a constant gloom over the mind, but, being 
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n?ixed with all our pleasures, deprives us of all 
kind of enjoyment. 

“ Blit, if you have had any experience of 
military affairs, Simonides, and have ever been 
posted near a body of the enemy, only recol- 
lect bow little you were disposed either to cat 
or to sleep in that situation Such as were 
your uneasy sensations on that occasion, such, 
or rather more dreadful, are those to which 
tyrants are continually exposed , for their ima- 
gination not only represents their enenites as 
encamped in their sight, hut as surrounding 
them on eiery side ” 

To this Simonides answered, “ Your obser- 
vation is extremely just. War is undoubtedly 
subject to continual alarms Nevertheless, 
even during a campaign, when we have pro 
nously disposed our sentinels, we eat and 
sleep in the utmost security 
"Tbit is very true, said Hiero, “for the 
laws watch over the guards themselves, so 
that they are as much in feat on their own ac 
count as on yours But kings have only mer- 
eensriea for their guards, whom they pay as 
they do their ivbaurers lu the harv*est. And 
though the principal duty of guards is to be 
faithful to their trust, yet it is more difiScult to 
iind one of that description faithful, than the 
generality of workmen in any branch of bust, 
ness , especially when these guards enlist 
themselves for the sake of the stipend, and 
have It in their power, in a short sime, to gam 
a much larger sum, by assasbinatmg a tyrant, 
than they would receive from the tyrant by 
many years faithful attendance 

XV “As for what you observed con 
tinued Hiero, “that kings were to be envied 
for the power which they enjoy, of serving 
their fnendi, and of subduing their enemies , 
neither is this by any means true As for our j 
fnends, bow can you suppose that we should ' 
"b* very desjrous to serve them, when we are 
that be who is under the greatest 
‘’■‘n ‘0 ns, will be the first to withdraw 
WIT sight, and to avoid any fur- 
'>vTiius, for no ono considers 
fjom a tyrant as bis pro- 
" •''^olus power 

— how can you 
*-Vlue them, 

- -**• « their 

-- T»ir, 


that case, exercise tleir dominion ’ But al 
though he knows them all to be his enemie*, 
be Is under a necessity, at the same tune, both 
to guard himself against them, and yet to mate 
use of their service 

“Be assured of this then, my Simonides, 
that wuth regard to their fellow citizens, whom 
they thus fear, it is equally painful to tyrants 
to see them alive, und to put them to death 
It IS w ith them as with a spirited hor«e, which 
we are afraid to mount, yet are unwilling to 
put him to death on account of lus good qua 
ljtie% though we dare not make use of him fur 
fear of some fatal accident 
“ The same is applicable to other posses- 
sions, which are useful, and yet attended with 
some inconvenience , though we possess them 
with anxiety, we cannot lose them without 
pain and vexation 

XVI Simomdcs, having listened to Iliero, 
replied “ irell then, fliero , but honour and 
respect appear to me to be objects of so much 
importance, that men submit to every kind of 
toil and danger to obtain them And you 
yourself^ it should seem, notwithstanding Che 
many inconveniences which you say attend on 
royalty, yet are thus strongly attached to it, 
that you may be honoured and respected , that 
all your orders may be impi citly obeyed , that 
all men may have their eyes upon you, may 
rise from tl eu scats, or give you the way on 
your approach in short, that oil « bo are about 
you, may testify their reipect by their words 
and their actions , for it is by these, and every 
other instance of deference, that suljccts con- 
tinually show their respect to their kings 
“For my part, llicro, I confess that I 
think this desire of cslcem and I onour is the 
distinguicbuig charoctenstic of man from other 
animals, for it appears probable, ibat the 
pleasure arising from eating, dniikmg, sleep- 
ing, and oil er natural functions, are common 
to all animals But the love of honour is not 
discoverable in brutes, nor in all men j inso- 
much, that tbo<e in whom the lovi, of honour 
I or glory is most eon«picuou*, arc iisuaWy the 
I furthest removed from mere brutes , and sre 
I cotnmonly named men ' in its most noble sense 
I ly way of eminence So that if is not with 
, out reason, in my opinion, that )oii submit to 
I all these inconveniences which attend on roy* 


\TV*Of«Vha»two wnrJi to exprers fWe 
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iv when you are so much more honoured niul every day and night ns if all mankind had nl- 
respccted than other men. For, of nU the ready condemned him to death for ins injiis- 


plcasures wliich mankind can enjoy, no one 
seems to approach nearer to divine than that 
which they receive from being honoured and 
respected." 

To this Hicro replied : “ But, I assure you, 
my Simonides, that the honours which arc 


I tice.’ 

XVII. Having licard all these partirulnrs, 
“ Whence comes it to pass then," cries Simp- 
nidcs, “ if the condition of royalty is so wretch- 
ed, and you arc convinced that it is so, that 
you, Hiero, do not free yourself from so great 


paid to kings’ are extremely similar to- the an evil ? Yet neither you, nor any one else, 
pleasures which, I have already shomi you, who was in possession of royalty, ever volun- 
they receive from love.' For neither arc those tarily resigned it.” 
compliances which are shown us by them who “ It is for that very reason, my Simonides," 
are void of a reciprocal affection, to he esteemed replied he, “ that tlic condition of a king is the 
as favours ; nor can those which arc extorted most wretched state imaginable ; for there is 
by force, give us any pleasure. In like man- really no possibility of resigning it with safety, 
ner, we ought not to consider as marks of re- Indeed, how can a tyrant find suflicient re- 
spect, those honours wliich arc paid us by such sources, either to restore that wealth which he 
as fear us.' For how can we suppose, that 1ms extorted from his subjects; or to rccom- 
they who rise from their seats to those who pense those whom he has suffered to languish 
have injured them, or that give the way to in prison? or how can he restore life to those 
those who tyrannise over them, can possibly’ whom he has jnit to death ? 


entertain any real honour or regard for them ? 
We, every day, make presents to those whom 
we hate -. and this at the very time when we 
are most apprehensive of suffering from their 
power : but those things ought certainly to be 
considered as acts of servility ; whereas real rc' 
spect must proceed from quite contrary causes. 
For when we think a man is capable to do us 
service, and we really enjoy the effects of his 
good-will, we then celebrate his praises with 
pleasure ; every one considers him as his bene, 
factor 1 pays him the utmost deference ; rises 
from his seat on his approach, not from fear, 
but love ; they present him with crowns ■* and 
other donations, as a tribute to his virtue and 
public spirit. In this case, in my opinion, 

. both those who bestow these marks of respect 
on such a man confer substantial honour, and 
he who is thought worthy of them is truly’ and 
effectually honoured; and I cannot but pro- 
nounce him a happy man who is thus honoured 
and respected. For, instead of forming conspi- 
racies against such a man, I observe, that eveiy 
one is solicitous to prevent his suffering any in- 
jury: so that he spends his life happily, free from 
fears, from envy, and from danger ; a tyrant, on 
the contrary, assure yourself, Simonides, passes 

2 See chap. vi. 3 gee the Appendix. 

4 This is to be taken in its literal sense, as it was a cus 
tom amons: the Athenians to present a crown to any 
citizen who had signalised himself on any particular oc- 
casion. This gave rise to Demosthenes’s well-known 
Oration, " de Corona." 


“ In short, my Simonidc.s, if ever any man 
could be a gainer by banging’ biinsclf, a tyrant 
would be so, for he alone is in a situation to 
which he can hardly submit, nor yet gain any 
thing by quitting it.’ 

XVIII. Simonides, resuming the discoui-sc, 
thus replied •. “ Now then, O Hicro ! I am 
no longer suqirised, that you speak so disnd- 
vnntageou.sly of the condition of royalty: since, 
ambitious ns you arc to gain the friendsliip 
of mankind, you find it an invincible obstacle 
to your wishes. I think, however, I can con- 
vince yon, that sovereign power is so ihr 
from preventing one who is possessed of it 
from being beloved, that it gives him a great 
advantage in that respect over a private indi- 
vidual. 

“ In considering this subject, however, I will 
not insist, that, because a king has more power, 
he therefore can bestow greater favoiu-s ujion his 
friends: but, suppose a private person and a 
king do the same thing, let us inquire wliich 
confers the greatest obligation. — To begin with 
matters of the least importance. 

“ Suppose a king and a private person to 
address any one whom they chance to see in an 
obliging and affectionate manner ; to which of 
the two will such a one listen with the greatest 
satisfaction ? Or, let them proceed to praise 
or compliment him; whose praises, do you 


5 Ap-cj-JairS^re, ; Hipi-nlly so. 
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imagine, would affect him the moit sensibly’ 
Or, let each of them invite him to an enter- 
tainment after the saenheej* toiihichof the 
two do you thinh he would esteem himself the 
most obliged for that honour’ Let both of 
them pay him the sameattention when heusick, 
IS It not evident likenise, that the kind offices 
of those uho have the most poucr, give him 
the most sensible pleasure ? Lastly, let each 
of them make him equal presents, is it not 
susible also, that favours of half the value from 
a great man have more weight, and impress I 
him with a deeper sense of gratitude, than ' 
those of double the value from aprivsteperson? 

“ ISay, there appears to me a certain digni^ 
and grace which the gods have attached to the 
very person of a king, which not only adds a 
lustre to his appearance, but makes us really 
behold the same man with more pleasure, when 
vested with authority, than when m a private 
station, and, in general, we certainly take a 
pride and are more delighted to convene mtb 
our superiors than with our equals * 

« Af for the favours of the fiur Sex, which 
supplied you with the principal complaint 
ngamst the condition of royalty, they are the 
least disgusted with the old age of a pnnee, 
and the reputation ot those with wIiqiq be has 
an amour do not suffer any diminution For 
the honour which he does them, adds a lustre 
to their character so that what is ignominious 
in such a connexion seems to disappear, and 
what is honourable appears with more splen 
dour 

“ Then, as by equal services you confer 
greater obligations, why ought not you to be 
more beloved than pru-ate persons, since you 
have It in your power to he much more useful 
to nsohnd, and to bestoir moTe bbemi dona 
tions than any private individual can pos 
sibly do?" 

* It is,"repbed Hiero, with some nvaaty, 
“because, my Simonides, we are under ibe 
necessity of doing more invidious and unpopular 
acts than pni ate persons usually do We must 
raise money by imposing taxes, if we would. 


t Among the GreeVi, ihey tuually invited tbfir 
frlenda, after the tacrififv, to pftrl!iJ.e of wbM rrmslned 
of the vlctime , tliat u, the bttt end frestni part, says 
Mon*. Coete 

8 Thl» MDtiment will not be relli-hed In thU enlighten, 
rd age, but, perhapv, thi, philosopher inlended it •• a 
ilebnte comptuneot to Itiero, «hoh»dbeen»rriv»te 
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have sufficient for our ordinary expenses we 
must have persons to guard what is necessary 
to be guarded we must punish enmes, and 
restrain the injurious and petulant, and when 
any occasion requires cxpeition, and an attack 
la to be made, either by sea or land, we are 
responsible for the success, and must take care 
not to give the cha^e either to negligent or 
cowardly commanders 

“ Bforeover, a king is obliged to have merce- 
nary troops, and nothing is more odious or in- 
I supportable to a free «ty, than the burthen ot 
such an expense for they naturally suppose, 
that these troops are kept in pay, not merely 
for state, but to enable him to tyrannise over 
his subjects ' 

XIX To this Simonides again replied* 
“ I do not deny, 0 Hiero • that all these affairs 
must be carefully managed Cut, amidst this 
vanety of concerns, as there are some which 
render those who have the charge of them ex- 
tremely odious, there are others which have a 
contrary effect 

“ Thus, to instruct mankind in things the 
most excellent, and to honour and applaud 
those learned men who perfottn this service 
with industry and care, is a duty, the perform- 
ance of which must procure the Jove of all good 
men On the contrary, to be forced to rebuke 
and treat with seventy, to fine and chastise 
those who do ill, these things must certainly 
render a king odious and unpopular 
** 1 should think It advisable, therefore, fora 
prince, when the occasion requires it, to employ 
others to inflict punishments, and to reserve to 
himself the distribution of rewards. And that 
this conduct is attended with good effect*, ex- 
perience testifies 

“ Thus, for instance, at our public sofem- 
nities, w hen the different choirs eontewd fo: 
victory, be that presides over the contest, dis- 
tnbutes the prizes, but leaves to the magwtrsti 
the care of collecting the band*, and to others, 
that of instructing them, and of correcting 
(hose who arc defective in the pcrforiruni^ 

By this means the agreeable part is executed 
by the president, and whatever Js of a con* 
tmry land is committed to others. Wh»t 
forbids, therefore, to manage other pohticil 
affairs m the same manner? hor all citle* 
are visually divided, some into tribes, others 
into classes, and others into centuries and the 
like, and esth of ihew damons hss its proper 
chief, who presides over them 
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“ If, therefore, we were to propose rewards 
to these different bodies, as we do in the 
musical contests to the different choirs, to 
those who were the hest armed, or who kept 
their ranks hest, or showed most skill in horse- 
manship, or most courage in an engagement, 
or most justice in their civil transactions, it is 
reasonable to suppose, that, through emulation, 
all these several duties would be more strenu- 
ously performed ; and, animated by the love of 
glory, they would he more ready to march 
whenever the service required, and would more 
cheerfully contribute to the necessities of the 
public. 

“ Again : one of the most useful employ- 
ments in any state, hut which it never has been 
usual to encourage by motives of emulation, is 
agriculture. Now this would flourish much 
more, if rewards were publicly established in 
different parts of the country and the villages, 
for those who showed the greatest skill in the 
cultivation of their land ; and from thence great 
advantages would accrue to those individuals 
who diligently applied themselves to their oc- 
cupation : the public revenues would be greatly 
augmented; temperance and sobriety would 
attend this laborious occupation, as vice and 
immorality seldom spring up amongst those who 
are constantly employed. 

“ If, likewise, trade or commerce is advan- 
tageous to the commonwealth ; if he were to 
be the most honoured, who applied himself 
with the greatest diligence to trade, the number 
of merchants would he increased in proportion. 
And if it were publicly made known, that he 
who should discover any new method of increas- 
ing the public revenue, without detriment to 
individuals, should be well rewarded ; neither 
would this kind of speculation be so much 
neglected. 

“ In short, if, in every branch of science, it 
were made manifest, that no one who discovered 
or introduced any thing useful to the state 
would be unrewarded, this consideration would 
excite numbers to apply themselves strenuously 
to make such discoveries. And when many 
rival competitors for this honour were thus 
constantly employed in the sersdee of the public, 
a greater number of useful discoveries must 
necessarily be made. 

“ But if you are apprehensive that all these 
prizes and rewards should be attended with too 
great expense, consider, O Hiero ! that there 
are no commodities that cost less than those 
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which are purchased by this means. Do you 
not see, every day, to what vast expense, to 
what cares and toils, men submit, for a very 
trifling reward, in the chariot-races, the gym- 
nastic exercises, and in the musical contests be- 
tween the several choirs ?”^ 

XX. “ What you observe, my Simonides, is 
extremely reasonable,” said jHiero ; “ but in 
regard to the troops which I have in pay, can 
you give me any advice how to render myself 
less odious to my subjects on that account ? or, 
would you say, perhaps, that if a prince could 
make himself beloved, he would have no longei 
need of guards ?” 

“ By no means,” replied Simonides, “ be cer- 
tainly would still want guards. For, I am sen- 
sible, it is with some men, as with some horses, 
the more plenty they have," and the better they 
are fed, the more fierce and unmanageable they 
are. Now nothing can keep in awe these tur- 
bulent spirits, but a strong military force, such 
as you now employ. 

“ As for the virtuous and peaceable citizens, 
you cannot, in my opinion, do them a greater 
sendee, than by maintaining these troops in 
your pay. You maintain these mercenaries, 
’tis true, as guards of your own person : but it 
frequently happens, that the masters have been 
massacred by their slaves, Y ou ought, there- 
fore, particularly to give it in charge to your 
guards, to consider themselves as the protectors 
of the citizens in general: and to give them 
immediate assistance if ever they perceive them 
forming any such dangerous designs against 
them. For there are, as every one knows, in 
all cities those desperate villains, over whom, 
if your guards are ordered to keen a watchful 
eye, the citizens, in this respect, would acknow- 
ledge their utility. 

“ Further yet, your troops may probably give 
protection and security to the labourers and to 
the cattle in the country : not only to your own 
private possessions, but to the proprietors in 
general. And, likewise, by guarding certain 
advantageous posts, leave the citizens at leisure 
to attend their private affairs in the utmost 
tranquillity. 

“ Add to this, that to discover and prevent 
any secret and sudden irruption of enemies to 
the state, who can be more alert or more ready 
at hand, than such a standing force, always un- 


3 At the public fcEtivaU and solemnities. 
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der arms and united in one bod/? And, m 
time of \nt, wbat can be more useful to the 
Citizens, than these mercenary troops? For it 
18 natural to suppose, that they be more 
iviHinj to Undergo fatigue, and to expose them- 
selves to danger, and more vigilant for the pub- 
lic good 

“ In fine, the neighbouring states must ne- 
cessarily be more desirous to live in peace with 
those who have constantly an armed force on 
foot , for these regular troops have it most in 
their power *to protect their friends, and lo 
annoy their enemies. 

Now, if your subjects are convinced that | 
these forces never injure those who do no in- ] 
jury to others , but, on the contrary, keep m 
awe the turbulent, end assist those who are un- 
justly oppressed, watch o> er and expose them- 
telves to danger for the public good how can 
they avoid contnbutwg sviih pleasure to tbeir 
support ? At least they often maintaJn guards 
at their oivu private expense for thing* of in- 
finitely less moment 

XXI “It IS necessary likewise, Hlero' 
that you should contribute cheerfully part of 
your own revenues for the service of the public 
For It appears to me, that what a king lays out 
for the public, is more usefully bestowed than 
what he spends on his own private account 
l^et us consider the sSair more minutely 
Which of the two, do you imagioe, would ^ 
most to your credit ,-~a palace, built in on ele- 
gant style, at an enormous expense, for your 
oivn use , or to adorn the whole city with pub- 
lic edifices, waifs, temples, porticoes, squares, 
and harbours'* Or which would make you 
more formidable to jour enemies,— to be 
adorned yourself with (he most splendid ar- 
mour, or to have the whole city completely 
armed? 

“ Or, which do you think the most probable 
method of augmenting your revenues, — by 
managing to advantage your omi pnvafe pro- 
perty alone, or by contriving by what means 
the mdu'^try of the whole city muy turn to the 
best account ? 

“ As the breeding horses for the chanot race 
Is esteemed one of the most noble and most 
magnificent amusementa for n prince, wluch do 
you suppose w most honoaraWe that yon* 


4 llifro.it is irfU koovti from th« Oiles of rio4sf, 
w»i psrUfatsrty mltached to th« Oljmpif irnme^ ^ 
nt's and Il»nL«ter*« translations of I^dar 


ON the 

aloBc should provide and send to the pubhc 
games more chariots than all iherestof Greece, 
or, that the greatest part of your subjects should 
bleed horses and contend for the prize at tho'e 
games? Which do you deem the mostnoble 
—the supenonty which you gam oiet others 
in the managing your chanot; or that which 
you acquire by making bappy the city over 
which you preside ’ 

“ For my part, Hiero ' I think it by no 
means consistent with propriety, or even de- 
cent, for B pnnee to enter the list with pnvate 
I persons , for, if you are s'lctonous, you would 
be so far from bcuig applauded, that you would 
I incur the odium of the public, os having sup- 
pbed the expenses of your victory from the 
substance of many wretched families. And 
if you were vanquished, you would be e^osed 
to more ndicule than any private indmdua) 

if you would listen tome, Hiero, 
permit me to advise you to enter the lists 
against the governors of other states and if 
you can render the city over which you preside, 
more happy than those, you may be assured, 
that you obtain the victory m the most noble 
contest In which a mortal can engage 
“ And, in the first place, you will succeed 
immediately In the grand object of your amhi 
uon, the gaming the love of your fellow citu 
zensi and, m the nett place, this uctory of 
yours Will not merely be proclaimed by a single 
bendd, os at the Olympic games, but all man- 
kind will concur in celebrating your virtue 
“ And you will not only attract the rc«pcct 
of a few individuals, but the loie of whole 
cities , and not only be edimred privately mth* 
in the walls of your own palace, but publicly, 
and by the whole world 
“ You may also, if you desire it, either go 
abroad to see any thing rare of conous, or 
satisfy your curiosity though you remain st 
home. For there will always be a mwd of 
those about you, who wuU be proud to eshib** 
whatever they have discovered, cither ingeW' 
tma, beautiful, or useful, and of those who 
will be ambitious to serve you. 

“ Every one who is admitted to jour 
ecoce will be devoted to your pcnon j md 
those who live at a distance will p«iloMtr J 
desue to see you So that you will not twf 
be respected, but sincerely and cordially helor 
byallinen. You mil l-e under no nc«»*ity 
of solicuin^ the favours of the fiur i<r, 
must even su/Tir younrelf to be solicited 
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them. You will not be afraid of any one, but 
every one will be anxious for your perserva- 
tion. 

“ Your subjects will pay you a voluntary 
obedience, and carefully watch for the safety of 
your person. And should you be exposed to 
any danger, you will find them alert, not only 
to assist you, but to protect you,® and avert the 
danger, at the hazard of their own lives. You 
will be loaded with presents ; nor will you want 
friends to whom you may have the pleasure of 
imparting them. All men will rejoice in your 
prosperity, and ^vill contend for your rights as 
earnestly as for their own. And you may con- 
sider the wealth of your friends ® as treasure 
laid up for your use. 

“ Take courage then, Hiero, enrich your 


2 3 See Appendix. 


friends with a liberal hand ; for by that means 
you will enrich yourself. Augment the power 
of the state, for thus you udll render yourself 
more powerful, and secure alliances in time of 
war. 

“ In a word, regard your country as your own 
family ; your fellow-citizens, as your friends j 
your friends, as your own children ; and your 
children as your own life : but endeavour to 
surpass them all in acts of kindness and bene- 
ficence. For if you thus secure the attachment 
of your friends by acts of beneficence, your 
enemies will not be able to resist you. 

To conclude ; if you regulate your conduct 
according to these maxims, be assured, Hiero, 
you will obtain the most honourable and most 
valuable possession which mortals can posribly 
enjoy ; you will be completely happy, yet un- 
envied by any one.” 




APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


No. III. 


Respublica, res est populi, cum bene ct juste 
geritur ; sive ab uno rege, sive a paucis opti- 
matibus, sive ab universo populo. Cum vcro 
injuEtus est rex, quern tyrannum voco ; nut in- 
justi optimates, quorum consensus factio est ; 
aut injustus est populus, cui nomen usitatum 
nullum reperio ; nisi ut etiam ipsum tyrannum, 
adpellem ; non jam vitiosa sed omnino nulla 
respublica est : Quoniam non est res populi, 
cum tyrannus earn factiove capcssat ; ncc ipse 
populus jam populus est, si sit injustus ; quo- 
niam non est multitude juris consensu et utili- 
tatis communione sociata. I 

Frag. 1. 3. de RepvUica. 

“ A legitimate commonwealth is where the 
commonweal or good of the whole is consulted; 
whether under a king, an aristocracy, or a de- 
mocracy. But if either of these act unjustly, 
or in defiance of the law, there is no longer a 
commonwealth ; nor are the people properly a 
people, but a mob ; because not united under 
common laws, or a community of rights and 
advantages.” This is partly the sense, but it 
cannot well be literally translated. 


Diodorus Siculus calls him 
pleuot, covetous niul cruel, &c. But Pindar, 
who resided much at the court of Hicro, and 
has celebrated his victories nt the Olympic 
games, speaks of him ns a truly virtuous cha- 
racter. And indeed a man that was notorious 
for any crime or depraved morals, could not 
be a candidate nt those games. And the glory 
acquired by a victory in the chariot-races, or in 
the gj’mnnstic e.verciscs, or the more liberal arts, 
historj', poetry, &c. seemed to supersede all 
other %*irtues. 

The mere English reader, who has taken bis 
ideas of the Olympic and other games of ancient 
Greece, from what he has seen or heard of our 
Newmarket sjiorts, or our boxing-matches, 
which are usually an assembly of gamblers and 
pickpockets, attended with every species of 
profligacy and blackguardism, will be astonished 
at the veneration in which those games were 
held by all ranks of people, and the almost 
divine honours which were paid to them who 
gained the prize on those occasions, who were 
almost literally exalted to the rank of demigods, 
as Horace has observed : 


No. II. 

Tully, in his pleadings against Verres, not 
only calls Syracuse, “ maximam Grfficice urbem 
pulcherrimamque,” — the largest and most beau- 
tiful city of Greece, — but is so minute in his 
description of its harbours, temples, and thea- 
tres, and of the statues and pictures of which 
Verres plundered them, that it seems to have 
exceeded almost any other city in the world ; 
which is partly confirmed by the ruins yet re- 
maining, as described by Mr Brydone, Wat- 
kins, &c. 


“ Palmaquo nobilis 
" Terranim dominos eveliit ad decs.” 

On. 1 b. I. . 

But these solemn games were originally in- 
stituted by the command of the Delphic oracle, 
to put a stop to a great pestilence, which, with 
the continual wars between the petty states of 
Greece, had almost depopulated the country : 
so that they had partly a religious and partly a 
political view: as, during these solemnities, 
even states that were at war with each other 
were obliged to suspend their hostilities, and 
join the general assembly of all Greece. 

The utility of the gymnastic e.xercises, to 
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render the body more hardy and active, and 
of the cbanot races, to encourage the breed- 
ing and management of horses,' mts indeed in 
time defeated, by their sacrificing the end to 
the-means, and making them mere pnzeNbght- 
erg, instead of good soldiers, * 

Plutarch has recorded a few wise sayings 
and anecdotes of Hiero, trhich seem to indu 
cate this mixed and motley character 

He said, “ That no man was impertinent, 
mHo told him freely ubat ought not to he con- 1 
cealed, but that he who told what ought to be 
concealed, did an injury to the person to whom 
he told the secret for we not only bate the 
man nho discovers, hut him who has heard 
what ive wish to conceal “ 

It 1 $ a common anecdote of Hier<^ that a 
stranger baring hinted to him that bis breath 
was oflensive, he expostulated nitb his wife for 
having never mentioned that circumstonec to 
him " I thought, said she, (with great aim 
pbcity) “all men’s breaths smelled the same • 
An amiahla and artless proof of her fidebty to 
K suspicious husband ’ 

I am soti 7 to add, “ that Hiero fined the ' 
celebrated comic poet, Epiehannes, for bantig 
uttered something indecent when his wife was 
present** A fromi from a king irould liave 
been sufficient, and have shoivn a love of vir- 
tue, a fine savoured father of the love of 
money 


No IV 

“ KnnenimpoctasolDtniuavu, vertua etum cetrro. 
<3Ui doctna sapieas^oc.’' 

Dtcrum Ib t i 

Simonides seems to have been a very cle ^ 
gant writer, from the fragments which reniain 
of his poetry 

The coarseness of his satue on women 
must be imputed to the simphcity of the age 
in which he lived , (about four hundred and 
lifty years after the Trojan war) and to the 
low runk of the ladies who were the subject of 
bis satire 

Mr Addison has given the substance of* this 
satire m the third volume of the Spectator, 


) The CreeLa were (o tgaonnt In the rsrllrr tgn 
of the manaaemei i of Iwrsee, that the fahle ot the Cm 
liti ra probal ly to It Ha rise from leeloy some Thrsaa- 
U^na on their barVa at a dUtanee 
S hrb West on the Olympic C nmvr, p 141 


ON THE 

No 209 But, in the character of a slut 
whom Simonides compares to a sow, Air A 
has, out of delicacy, lost the idea of the onji 
nal, ^ix’inrai, " she grow s fat amidst the filth of 
her sty , ’ which be translates, “ her family is 
no better than a dunghill ” He concludes Lis 
satire with a description of a good woman, 
whom he compares to a bee Solomon con- 
cludes his book of Proverbs m the like man- 
ner, but as tbat of Simonides is a mere sketch, 
it cannot be compared with Solomon's beauti 
I ful picture ' 

Horace has almost literally translated some 
of his moral sentences, L ii. Od 13 , and L. 
lu Od 2 

“Jfar* «t fugvceni per*«iaftttr rfreia.’* 

TuHy has recorded hi$ answer to Hiero, n ho 
asked him “ what God was ’ ’ Simonides de- 
sired a day to consider of it Being asked the 
same question the next day, he desired tiro 
days for that purpose, and thus oAen doubled 
the number. 

Hiero, being grestlj sutpnsed at this, in- 
quired the reason of his conduct “ Because,' 
said Simonides, “tbe longer I consider the 
subject, the more obscure it seems to be 
De iVafura Z>eor bb t 
The following reflections of human life, 

I though now trite, were not so, probably, three 
thousand years ago It eppears to have been 
the received opinion at that time, that Kotnet 
was a native of Chios , that, at least, was tus 
chief residence, where the present inhabitants 
pretend to point out the very place in which 
be established a school m the latter port of his 
life 

OV THE SnrVITi OF HUMAN LlFl 
raov tivoxiDts. 

How swlfilr (fUde 1 fe i trshsl^nt Irene* a»#y ' 

•• tUce rereaJ Jrarrs men flourUh »nd dre*y " 

TIiQsSUivr, lodsysof ynre tt e ClUti h»edl 

TliutnanUn all hove heard but none lerarJ 
^ot»e keep la mind this eaJuUey tro'h, 

Hope atlU lurrirM, that JUiiert us In yonth 
What frnlllree sebemei atouso ooe bloomlny yetfi 
Thomantnhestfh norafonoriWDreefrarej 
>■•7. yno'hN eonleaefed «p«re ftfreul. 

Eearre thlnV* that deilh wlH f*rt h* hli 
Pot tboo ihy mlnJ » fair H»» »*U' ot^y. 

Sorfrao ihepMhi of virtue ereeitrey 


3 lY trelj,fbap. *»»t 


AW.-} CONDITION 

The original seems to inculcate the J^picu- 
rean maxim of “ indulge genio,” as Buchanan 
translates it ; which would incline one to be- 
lieve that these lines were of an age subsequent 
to Simonides. 


No. V. 

Nothing can give us a more lively idea of 
the perpetual alarms and anxiety of a tyrant, 
than Tully’s sketch of the elder Dionysius; 
wliich, though familiar to every scholar, may 
not be disagreeable to the English reader. 

After describing him as possessed of many 
natural advantages, and as a man of great abili- 
ties, and (as an ingredient of happiness) very 
temperate in his way of life, he proceeds : — 

“ Though Dionysius,” says he, “ had a num- 
ber of friends and relations, with whom he 
lived on the most intimate and familiar terms, 
yet he placed no confidence in any of them ; 
but committed to those slaves whom he had 
selected from wealthy families, and given them 
their freedom, and to some foreign mercenaries, 
the guard of his person. Thus, from an un- j 
justifiable ambition of domineering over other 
people, he delivered himself up to a kind of 
voluntary imprisonment. 

“ Nay, he grew at length so astonishingly 
suspicious, that he would not trust his throat 
to a barber, but taught his own daughters to 
shave ; so that these young princesses, like 
little female barbers, ^ performed the mean and 
servile offices of shavdng and cutting the hair of 
their own father. And even from them, when 
they, grew up, he took away his razors and 
every thing of steel, and instructed them to 
burn ofi" his beard with the inner rinds ® and 
shells of the walnut. 

“ Neither did he ever go to the apartments 
of his two -wives, ® by night, till it had been 
first searched and scrutinized with the utmost 
care. And having his bed-chamber surrounded 
with a broad ditch, the passage was secured by 
a narrow wooden bridge, which, after fastening 
his door, he himself drew up. In short, to 
such an extreme did bis apprehensions carry 


4 Ut Tonstriculre. 5 Pntaminibus. 

G 11 may be worth wliile to read the account of the 
magnificence with which he brought home his two 
wives,— one drawn by fonr white horses, &c. — Univer. 
Hist, from Tiiod. Sic. 
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him, that he never ventured to harangue the 
people hut from the toj) of a lofty tower. 

“But this tyrant himself has sufficiently 
shown us what degree of happiness he en- 
joyed. For when Damocles, one of his flat- 
terers, tras enumerating the abundance of his 
wealth, his grandeur, his power, and the mag- 
nificence of his royal palaces ; and, in a strain 
of adulation, insisted upon it, that there never 
was a more happy man existed. ‘Will you 
then, Damocles,’ says the tyrant, ‘since you 
are so delighted with my way of life, have 
yourself a taste of it, and make the e.xperi- 
ment?’ As Damocles, of course, answered 
in the affirmative, he ordered him to he seated 
on a golden sofa, covered with a fine mattress, 
and sumptuous carpets, highly wrought in the 
most elegjint taste ; the table set out with the 
! most exquisite dainties j the room adorned 
} with cabinets, with gold and silver vases highly 
I embossed ; perfumes, garlands of flowers, and 
I incense burning : to crown all, he was served 
by the most beautiful slaves, who were ordered 
carefully to watch his eye, and attend his nod. 
In short, Damocles felt himself the happiest of 
mortals. 

“ But, alas ! in the midst of these splendid 
preparations, Dionysius had ordered a glitter- 
ing naked sword to be suspended from the 
ceiling, hy a single horse hair, immediately 
over the head of this happy man. 

“ Now, therefore, the whole visionary scene 
instantly vanished: he no longer beheld the 
beautiful attendants, nor the plate, so artifi- 
cially carved ; nor could he touch any of the 
delicacies on the table; the garlands dropped 
from his head. . In short, he begged of the 
tyrant to let him depart, for he did not wish to 
be happy upon such terms.” Does not Diony- 
sius himself, then, sufficiently demonstrate, 
that no one can possibly be happy in a state 
of continual terror and anxiety, like that of 
the tyrant? — Tusc. Quest, lib. v. c. xx. 

“ I cannot forbear mentioning a peculiar 
source of misery to Dionysius ; he unfortu- 
nately took it into his head, that he excelled all 
others in poetry as well as in power ; and was 
so offended with his friend Philoxenus for at- 
tempting to undeceive him in that particular, 
that he in his wrath sent him instantly to 
that horrible dungeon, called the Latumise, or 
Stone- Quarries. He was set at liberty, how- 
ever. the very next day, and restored to favour: 
and the tyrant made a noble ent.* n' 

4. M 
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the occasion But in tbe midst of their jolhtf, 
the pnnce ^^ls determined to gain the appfause 
of Philoienus, whose approbation he preferred 
to that of a thousand flatterers. He^esired 
him, therefore, to divest bSniself of envy, (for , 
Philosenus was a poet as well as a oitic) and 
declare his real sentiments Fbiloxenus could 
not dissemble, and therefore, without making 
nny answer to Dionysius, turned to the guards, 
who always attended, and with a humorous 
air, desired them to carry him back to the stone 
rjuames. 

Dionysius (though probably piquedj said, (he 
wit of (he poet had atoned far his freedom ~ 
Plu( dloral. 

N B It was Dionysius the younger, who, 
after enduring the miseries of royalty, was con« 
demned to be a schoolmaster 


No. Vf 

Montaigne, who has pillaged every ancient 
classic author, quotes and enlarges upon some 
of Hieroa sentiments, but gives them (he 
vulgar turn, to prove that kings and beggars, if 
stripped of their external appendages, are upon 
a level, which few people now a^ay will dis- 
pute. The following, however, are put in a 
striking light. 

« The honour we receive from those that 
feat US does not deserve the name , that respect 
is paid to ray royalty, not to me Do I not 
see that the wicked and the good king, he that 
IS hated, and be that is bclov ed, bns the one as 


much reverence paid him as the other? Aly 
predecessur was, and my successor wdf be 
served with the same ceremony and parade as 
myself If my subjects do not injure roc, it is 
no proof of their good will towards roe It w 
not in their power, if they were indmed to do 
It. No one follows me from any friendship 
I which subsists between us there can be no 
fnendship contracted, where there u so httle 
connection or correspondence All that they 
say or do is pretence and show I see nothing 
around roe but disguise and dissimulation 
Lib I e 12. 


>0 va 

1 shall conclude these extracts with a short 
one from Lord BoIingbroLea “ Letter on 
Patriotism •* Speaking of superior spirits, 
whether invested with royalty, or placed iii 

(other elevated situations, “ They cither np 
pear," says he, “ like ministers of divmc ven 
I gcance, and their course through the world u 
marked by desolation and oppression, b> poverty 
and sernrude , or they arc the guardian an^eU 
of the country they Inhabit , busy to avert even 
the most distant evil, and to maintain or to 
procure piace, plenty, and the greatest of bu 
man blessings, ubemv " 

P S I have availed myself of Peter Coste I 
French translation, but have new edopred an 
expression without having first examined the 
original with the most scrupulous attention 
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THE 


SCIENCE OF GOOD HUSBANDKY; 

OR 

THE ECONOMICS OF XENOPHON. 


J. I remember once to have heard the learned 
Socrates reasoning with Critobulus, concerning 
the management of a house, in the following 
manner ; 

Soc. “ Tell me, Critobulus, whether the or- 
dering of a house is a science, such ns that of 
physic, or the brasiers, and of the masons ?” 

Crit. “ Aly opinion is, that the good manage- 
ment of a house is as great a science as either 
masonry, or physic, or any other ; from whence 
we may infer there is a distinct business or duty 
belonging to an economist or housekeeper, as 
well ns to any science whatever : a farmer or a 
master of a family ought to he a good judge of 
every particular which relates to the good or- 
dering of his fimm or house.” 

■ Soc. “ But may we not find a trusty stew- 
ard well skilled in this science, who may take 
the management of the household upon liim, 
and save the master the trouble ? for a master 
mason employs a deputy under him, who will 
do his work ns well ns himself ; and for the 
s:une reason we may expect that a steward well 
sV.iUcd in the management of a house, may be 
as serviceable to his master ns the mason’s de- 
puty." 

Crit. " I am of the same opinon, good So- 
rrates." 

See. " Then the maj\ who is well skilled in 
this science, though he has no property of his 
own, may pun a comfortable living by dircct- 
itie aiHUher man's house. For the man would 
be wonhy of the master's favour, and a good 


steward, if in the discharging of his stewardship 
he could improve his master’s house. But what 
do we mean by the word house, or the economy 
of it ? Is it only the good distribution of the 
tilings that are in the house ? or is it the good 
management and improvement of every thing 
belonging to a house, and the master of it.” 

Crtf. “ It is my opinion, that a man’s estate, 
whether it lie in or about the house, or remote 
from it, yet every branch of that estate may be 
said to belong to the house ; nay every thing 
that a man has, except his enemies, which some 
men have in great numbers, but these are not 
to be reckoned among his goods or substance. 
It would be ridiculous if we were to say that 
the man who had been the occasion of making 
us more enemies than we had before, should be 
rewarded ndth favour or money ; but a man’s 
enemies, or any thing which he possesses to 
his hurt or prejudice, must not I suppose, be 
reckoned among his goods : therefore I con- 
clude, that those things only which contribute 
to the welfare of a man may be reckoned 
among bis riches, or be properly called his 
goods.” 

Soc. ” I am of the same mind, that whatever 
is injurious to a man must not be esteemed a 
part of his goods ; for if a man buy a horse, and 
for want of skill to manage him, he falls from 
him and hurts liimself, can that horse be rec- 
koned amongst bis goods ? Ko, certainly; be- 
cause those things should be called goods that 
arc beneficial to the master. Keither can those 
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lands lie called goods, \\lucli by a man s unskiL. 
ful management put him to more expense than 
be receives profit by them , nor may those 
lands be called goods, which donotbntigagood 
farmer such a profit as may gtve him a good 
living BO likemse if a man has a flock of 
sheep, and they come to daim^e by his nnskil- 
ful management, he cannot reckon them among 
his goods ’ 

Crtl “ So these may only be called goods 
which are profitable, and those which are huru 
ful be deemed the contraiy 

Soc “ You distinguish right, that nothing 
ought to be esteemed goods to any man which 
he does not receive advantage by, and that 
those things which bring him disprofit roust be 
esteemed the contrary A flute, when it la in 
the bands of a person who can play well upon ! 
jt, >s an advantage, and may be reckoned among I 
his goods, but the same instrument in the pos I 
session ot one whd does not know the use off 
It, IS no better to him than a stone, unless be 
seZls It, and then the price of it may be ac 
counted among his goods , hut if be keeps u, 
when he has no knowledge of us use, it can. 
not be ranked among them 

On/ '* I agree with you in this point, that 
those things <^y which are profitable may be 
called goods the flute, while we keep it un. 
employed, is no part of our goods, for ive bare , 
no advantage from tt, but <f ne scllit, n is 
then profitable to us " | 

Soo “Yousaynght, if a man has wit enough j 
to sell it well but when it is sold, and the 
man has not wisdom enough to use the raJue . 
of It to his advantage, yet whatever price he I 
gets for It cannot be esteemed to be good * | 

Cril “ By this you seem to intimate that 
money itself is not good, if it is m the hands of I 
one who does not know bow to use it* 

Soc. “ Yes, certainly , for we haie already 
agreed that nothing may be esteemed good but 
what we can get profit by If a man bestow 
the money he gets upon harlots, and by con 
tinual conversing with them he impairs bis 
health, and abandons the care of bis estate, 
then his money is no profit to him, but, on 
the contrary, is an errant poison, which vriD ' 
shortly bnng him to destruction! therefore, 
inend Cntobulus, money is good only to those 
who know how to use it, but to those who 
know not nghtly the value of it, it were better 
for them to cast it away, to avoid the damage 
it would do them " 


Cnt “But what say you of friends’ If a 
man knows how to use them and make them 
profitable to him, what shall ne esteem them 
to be? 

! Soe “ These may truly be called goods , 
they ought to be preferred before our houses, 
our land, our cattle, or our flocks , the profit 
which may arise by them may be superior to 
all others 

Cnt “ Then by the same rule our enemies 
may be esteemed goods, if we know how to 
I profit ourselves by them ’ 

Soe •' Undoubtedly they are so, therefore 
It behoves a master of a house to use his ene 
es with that discretion that be may make 
them advantageous to him by any means for 
how many instances have we, good Critobn- 
los, of ordinary men, as well as of nohlemen 
and kings, who have increased and amplified 
their fortunes bylaw, and wamng with their 
enemies 

Cni • You reason well, good Socrofci, of 
f these cnatters But what think you of those 

1 who have good learning, and many other good 
properticH, whereby they have every opportir 
mty of improving tbeir estates, and yet never 
put their minds to it ? \re have many instan. 
ces of men with these qualifications, who never 
regard the advancement of tbeir fortunes , shall 
we then reckon their learning, or their other 
properties, among their goods, teeing they 
make no advantage of them, or ought we to cs 
teem them the contrary ? ’ 

Soc “ I imagine you mean bondmen, or 
aucb other vile persons " , f 

Chr " good Socrates , but the persons 

2 speak of are young gentlemen, who are cx 
pert in ufiain of war, as vv ell as peace , and yet 
they abandon tbeir knowledge fur tnfies, and 
suebos them I esteem in n worse condition than 
bondmen j for I suppose they do not employ 

I themselves in the sciences they have been tred 
to, because they have not roasters to direct 
them or set tbm to w ork, 

5hc “ How can that be, fnend Cntohuluv. 
that they arc withoot directors ’ they have 
[ many masters, which, vvhen they would study 
their felicity and tbeir adranlage, lead thfo 
away ffoia their virtuous inclination* " 

CWt « These master* then are inrwfbfe f 
Soc ** Hot SO invisible, good Cntobjfj‘ 
tniC tlail « e may easily discover ihem to be the 
most mischerco* of any that rtign upon tart 
■What ihmk you of sloth, Idlene**, neghgetce, 
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want of public spirit? Where these govern, 
what can we expect hut mischief? But, be- 
sides these, there are others which govern un- 
der the name of pleasures; as gaming, lewd 
company, rioting, and such others, whfch in 
process of time teach their adherents that plea- 
sures are not without their inconveniences. 
These rulers keep them so much in serntude, 
that they do not allow them the least liberty to 
do any thing for their advantage.” 

CriL “ But there are others, friend Socrates, 
who have none of these directors to prevent 
their welfare, but apply themselves assiduously 
to business, and give their minds entirely to 
the advancement of their fortunes, and yet 
waste their estates, ruin their families, and de- 
stroy themselves, without hope of redemption.” 

Soc. “ These also are bondmen, and are ra- 
ther worse slaves than the others, for these 
have the most severe masters of the two : 
some are under the tyranny of drunkenness, 
others slaves to gluttony, and some to vanity 
and vain-glory ; all which keep their subjects 
in that severity of servitude, that as long as 
they find them young, lusty, and able to work, 
they make them bring all that they can get by 
any means to bestow upon these lusts and plea- 1 
sures ; but as soon as they perceive them to grow 
so old, that they can labour no longer for them, 
they are then turned off to lead the remainder 
of their days in want and misery, while their 
quondam masters are contriving to ensnare 
others in their room. Wherefore, good Crito- 
bulus, we ought by all means to resist such in- 
vaders of our liberties, even with as much 
force and resolution as we would oppose an 
enemy who with sword in hand attempts to 
bring us into slavery. There are some ene- 
mies who have wisdom and goodness enough, 
when they have brought men into their subjec- 
tion, to learn them government and modera- 
tion, which before were proud and arrogant. 
But as for the tyrants I have mentioned before, 
they never cease harassing and tormenting both 
the bodies and estates of those which fall into 
their hands, till they have utterly destroyed 
. them.’’ 

II. Crit. You have sufficiently spoken to 
this point; and, now I examine myself, I 
verily believe I have conduct and courage 
enough to resist such deceitful invaders ; and I 
now desire your advice concerning the manage- 
ment of my house, that both myself and for- 
tune may be improved ; for I am persuaded I 


shall not be overcome by those enemies to rea- 
son which you have so largely exposed. And 
therefore, good Socrates, give me your deli- 
berate opinion how I shall act for the good of 
myself and estate ; although perhaps you may 
think that we are already rich enough.” 

Soc. “ For my own part, if I am one of 
those you speak of, I want nothing, I liavc 
riches enough ; but for yourself, Critobulus, I 
esteem you a very poor man ; and, by the faith 
I owe to the gods, I often pity you.” 

Crit. “ Your discourse makes me laugh ! If 
you are so very rich ns you esteem yourself, 
pray inform me what may be the value of all 
your estate if it were sold, and what do you 
imagine is the worth of all my possessions ?" 

Soc. “ Perhaps, if I sell all my possessions 
at a good market, I may gain five or six pounds 
for them : but I know very well, that were 
your whole estate to be sold, the price would 
be more than a thousand times ns much ; and 
yet though you know this, you are still desir- 
ous to increase your estate, and upbraid me 
with my poverty. What I possess is enough 
to supply me with necessaries ; but to support 
your grandeur, and draw the respect due to 
your quality and the post you possess, I am of 
opinion, that were you master of four times as 
much as you have already, you would still be 
in want.” 

Crit. " I do not conceive how that can be.” 
Soc. " In the first place, your rank requires 
you to feast and make entertainments for the 
people, to gain their good-will, and command 
their respect. In the next place, you must 
live hospitably, and receive and entertain all 
strangers, and gain their esteem. And in the 
third place, you must continually be doing good 
offices to your fellow citizens, that upon an 
emergency you may find friends. Besides, I 
already observe that the city of Athens begins 
to put you upon expensive works ; viz, to fur- 
nish them with horses, to raise public build- 
ings, to muster men, to erect theatres, and to 
treat the citizens with plays. But if this na- 
tion should be once involved in war, I am sure 
their demand upon you in taxes, and other du-' 
ties, will be as much as your purse -will be able 
to bear. And when that happens, if you are 
discovered to conceal any of your riches, or do 
not answer their demands to your full power, 
you must undergo the same punishment as if 
you had robbed the common treasury. And 
besides, I find you possessed with the opinion 
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that you have nches enough, and therefore gire I m the saenee of ordenng a house , for I nss 
yourself up to Tam and tnfling pleasures, which never yet master of the implements belongti^ 
IS the effect of your nches It is for these to iouseteeping, neither goods nor money, 
reasons, good Cntohulus, that 1 gnevcforyou nor was there ever any who intrusted me wjtJi 
lest you fall under misfortunes that may end the management of their house, or esute,al. 
in the greatest poverty without remedy and though you now desire my directions Bot 
for myself, if I should he necessitous, you know you are sensible, that learners of music in the 
very well that many would relieve me, and if beginning spoil their mstniments sothatwere 
I received but a little of every one, I should I now to begin my practice upon your estate, I 
haie more money than wouldsatisfy my wants should destroy it ■” 

but, as for your friends, though they have more Oif Thus you endeavour to evade the 
riches in their stations than you possess m buuness I desire you to undertake, and would 
yours, they have yet expectations of preferment shun taking share with me in the management 
from you, of roy affairs. " 

CnL “ I confess I find nothing atoiss in your Soe ‘ That is not the case I am willing to 
discourse I so much approve of it, that my serve you in any thing within the bounds of 
greatest desire is, that you will mstnict me mycapaaty But suppose you was in wantof 
with such good precepts as may preserve me fire, and came to me for it, and 1 bad none, but 
from the misery you speak of, and that I may directed you to a place where you might have 
revet be an object of jour compassion, unless it would not that be of the same account^ 
it be in a good ciuse * Or if you leant irater, and I hai e it not but 

Soe “ I suppose then, friend Cntobulus you direct you where to have it, will not that be as 
are not now in the same laughing mind you agreeable to you ? ^nd U you would be in. 
nas iR when 1 told you I had nches enough , structed m music, and 2 directed you to a het> 
do you now believe I know wherein consists ter judge m music than myself, would not that 
the value of nches ? Vou ndiculcd me when answer your design Tberefore, since I hare 
you made me confess that 1 had not by a thou no know ledge of myself in the affair you apeak 
saadth part ao much as you have, and now you of, the best pleasure I can do you, is to reoom 
desue my most fnendly instructions to Veep mcod you to such persons who are most expert 
joa from extreme poierty in the business you reijiure, and iba^ Ijudge, 

Cki/ “ I perceive, good Socrates, that you I am able to do j for I have made it my busl 
have sufficient wisdom to instruct a man how ness to seorch out the most ingenious of oil 
to gain true nches, even in the greatest plenty sorts in every quarter of the aty, having ob- 
and 1 am persuaded, that the man who knows served that among the practisers of the same 
how to make the most of a little, is no less service, and the same trade, some of the practi 
capable of managing the greatest fortune tioners were hardly capable of subsisting, or 

Soc *‘Yo« may remember, that towards the getting their bread, while others got estates 
beginning of our discourse I told you that This, I confess, made me admire , till at length 
dorses ougdf noC tlr Su rwioircif mTiintg’ Cihr dhnreuimf.HWfj'av J'^'-adhwB'Jinnn 

goods of those who know rot hoiv to use them, their business mthost any consi lerslion, and 
nor land, nor sheep, nor money, or any other arc so rash m their undertakings, that they 
thing whatever , and yet every one of these are always come off losers i vsbile, on the other 

profitable, when they are used discreetly A* hand, /observed that all those who wentabout 

for my own part, I have never had any of these , their work deliberately, and advised well upon 
and how then should I be able to inform you of their business before they set about It these 
the use of them? But though a man ba* men accomplished tbeir affdrs with more 
reitbcr money nor goods, yet I am persuaded facility, more despatch, and to more adrantSRr 
there is such a science as the good ordering of Bluch observation may sene, as * 

abou-e then, good Cntobulus tbould instruct you how your fortune may be adrincM 

you rot bo master of this science? For the upon * sure foundation “ 
reason why every man cannot play well upon II/ Cn( “ Then 2 am resolvci^ot o p 
the flute IS either because be has not a flute from you till you have anjuainfcd m» * 
of his own, or cannot borrow a fluteof another those irivcmcn you speak of, who are rap* 
to practise upon The same impcdimci t bate of inforniing me of Ihr niattifs 1 wstit 
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Soc. " Will it be amiss if I sliow you some 
men who have been at vast expenses in building, 
and set about their work with so little judg- 
ment or consideration, that after an immense 
treasure has been spent by them, they have 
only raised an unprofitable pile to their dis- 
credit ? And, on the contrary, there are other 
men, who with much less charge have erected 
useful and profitable buildings. Will not this 
be one step towards the good ordering of a 
house ?” 

Crlt. “ You are surely right.” 

Soc. “ Will it then be improper, -if I show 
you, in the next place, that some men have 
plenty of rich and useful furniture for their 
houses, and for all uses ; and when any part of 
it should he used, it is out of the way, and to 
seek, and it is not known whether it be lost, 
or laid in safety? This, wherever it happens, 
discomposes the master of the house, and oc- 
casions him to be angry with his servants. 
But there are others, who have no more goods 
or furniture, or, perhaps, have not half so much, 
and yet have every thing ready at hand to 
answer their occasions.” 

Crit. “ The reason is plain, good Socrates j 
the first have no order in the distribution of 
their goods, but let them lie in confusion ; the 
others have a regard that every thing should be 
laid up in its proper place.” 

Soc. “ You are in the right, good Crito- 
bulus ; but it is not only necessary that every 
thing should be set in its place, but also, that 
there should be a proper and convenient place 
to set it in.” 

Crit. “ This also is necessary towards the 
good ordering of a house.” 

Soc. “ Suppose I likewise show you, that in 
some places the slaves and seiwants are chained 
and strictly watched, and yet often run away 
from their masters ; while in other places, 
where they are in freedom, and have their 
liberty, they work heartily for their masters, 
and are perpetually striving who shall act most 
for their advantage. Is not this a point worthy 
the regard of a housekeeper?” 

Crit. “ Certainly, it is very worthy the re- 
gard of a master.” 

Soc. “ Nor will it be of less use, if I show 
you tliat some husbandmen continually com- 
plain of want, and are in a starving condition ; 
while others, who practise the same science of 
husbandry, have every thing necessary about 
them, atid live upon the fat of the land.” 
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Crit. “ This will surely be of good use. 
But perhaps the first you .speak of bestow 
their money niid goods improperly *, or dispose 
of what they get to the disadvantage of them- 
selves and their families." 

Soc. “ There arc surely some such hiishaud- 
men ; but J only speak of those who call them- 
selves husbandmen, and yet c.an hardly find 
themselves with a sufficiency of meat n>id 
drink.” 

Crit. “ What should be the cause of this ?” 

Soc. “ I will bring you among them, that 
)'OU may learn by their example.” 

Crit. “ That is my dc.sire, good Socrates." 

Soc. “ But first you must learn how to dis- 
tinguish between the good and the bad, when 
you see them. I have known you rise early in 
the moniing, and travel long journeys to sec a 
comedy, and yon have pressed my company 
with you ; but you never invited me to such it 
sight ns this we speak of.” 

Crit. “ Dear Socnitc.s, forbear your banter, 
nnd proceed in your good instructions." 

Soc. “ Sn])pose I .show you some men, who 
by keeping great stables of horses arc reduced 
to extreme jtoverty ; while others, by the same 
means, have got great estates, nnd live sjjlcti- 
didly?" 

Crit. “ I have seen them, nnd ktiow them 
both t but I cannot discern what advnnUige 
that will be to me.” 

Soc. “ The reason is, that you sec them as 
you do plays, not with n design of becoming a 
poet, but purely for amusement and recreation ; 
nnd perhaps you do not amiss in that, if your 
genius does not lead you to be a poet; but as 
you are obliged to keep horses, is it not neces- 
sary that you should understand what belongs 
to them, that by your skill you may reap an 
advantage by them ?" 

Crit. “ You mean that I should breed horses." 

Soc, “ By no means ; for you may have a 
good servant without the trouble of bringing 
him up from a child. There are ages both of 
horses and men wherein they are immediately 
profitable, and will improve every day upon 
your hands. Moreover, I can show you some 
men, who have been so discreet in the manage- 
ment of their wivc.s, that their estates! have 
been greatly advantaged by them ; but there 
are others, and not a few, who by means of 
their wives have been utterly ruined.” 

Cril » But wl)o i.s to be blamed for thi.s ; the 
husband, or the wife ? 

4 N 
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Soc “ If a sheep Is out of order, wo com. 
nionly blame the shepherd , and if a horse have 
not bis goings as be sboold, but is skittish and 
tniscbievoiis, m e blame the breaker , and as for 
a Wife, if her husband instruct her well in his 
affairs, audshe neglect them, she isnotwise but 
it her husband does not his part, in giving bee 
proper instructions for her government, and 
she behaves berself disorderly, and unbecoming 
det sex, or herself as a mistress of a house, is 
not then the man to blame 7 ' 

Crit “ Yes, without doubt , and it is a sub- 
ject that 1 should be glad to discourse with you 
about , and, by tbe friendship we owe one an 
other, tell me sincerely and freely. Is there 
any one among all your friends whom you in. 
trust wuth so great a share of your household 
affairs as your wife ? ' 

Soc “ It IS true, I do not but tell me bke- 
svise. Is there one you converse with seldom, 
er upon that subject than you do with your 
uife? 

Cht *' You judge right , for If there are any, 
tifrt ere very few, who Xjto» Jess of my af- 
fairs than my wife ” 

Soc. " You raamed her very young, before 
she had seen or beard much of the world, there- 
fore it would be mote to be admired if she 
acted aa she ought to do, tbaii if sbo did 
amiss** 

Ont “ Then, good Soautes, do you imagine 
that those, who bear the character of good 
housewives, have been taught to be so T' 

See “ I will not dispute that mth you at 
present, but refer you to my wife Aspasia, 
who wiU inform you better than I can myself 
But, to proceed , I esteem a wife to be a good 
and necessary companion for the master of a 

of government under the master of the bouse , 
there is only alittle more power lu the husband 
than in tbe wife tbe substance of the estate 
is generally Increased by the industry and labour 
of the man , but the wife, for the most part, 
has the core upon her to distribute and order 
those things that are brought into the house j 
and if, therefore, the husband and wife agree 
In their management, the bouses and estates im- 
proveibut where there isnottbu harmony, they 
must necessarily decay I could likewise In- 
form you in many other sciences, if the in- 
struction were needful " 

Oni. “ There is uooccasion, good Socrates, 
for the richest man has not occasion to employ 
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men of all faculties, i or i^ there any man wU 
has occasion to practise them all But sum 
sciences as are honourable and becoming mj 
province to understand, those I desire to leam, 
as well from the persons you may judge most 
capable of teaching me ns from yourself, whom 
principally I shall depend upon to give the fin- 
isbing stroke " 

Soc. “ You reason well, fnend Cntobulus, 
for there are many crafts which ate not ncces- 
saiy for you to know those are called handi 
craft, and arc the least regarded in our city and 
commonwealth , for they destroy the health of 
those who practise them, by keeping thcit 
bodies m the shade, and confining them to a 
sedentary habit, or else by employing them all 
day over the fire, which is yet as unheallhful , 
and when once the body u tender and feeble, 
the stomach and spirits must certainly be weak 
And besides, men of such occupations can have 
no time to bend their minds cither to do their 
friends any good, or can hare leisure to assist 
tbe commonwealth therefore such people can- 
not readilyserve theirfnends, if they should hap- 
pen to be in distress , nor are persons fit to serve 
their country in tune of adversity For which 
reason, m some cities and commonwealths, 
especially such as are deeply engaged in trar, 
a Miitn is not suffered to practise any handi 
crafu** 

Cnt. “ \Vbat faculties then, good Socrtte*, 
would you advise roe to use 
Soc “ The Ung of Persia, I think, may set 
us a good example, forue arc told that the 
sciences which are most esteemed by him we 
war and husbandry , these, of all oil er», be 
reckons the most honourable as well as the 
most necessary, and accordinglygiics them en- 
mwn^vjnr.nt ’ 

Crit “ And can you Imagine, good Socralr*. 
that tbe king of Persia has miy regard for bus 
bandry?” 

Soe “ I shall endeavour to satisfy yo“ 
therhe has or not You uill allow with* I 
the world that he delights fn war, 
obbgations on the pnnees under him to famus 
him with certain numbers of troop* by 
of tribute , cither to keep hit eubjerw f' 
awe and prevent rebellron, or to 
country against forelgo etiemies t|>«t 
come to invade it Beside* these 
large garrisons In several castle*. •” *' 
points a treasurer to pay their 
that they may be kept in good order 
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tributary troops are all mustered once in 
twelve months, that they may he disciplined 
and ready for an engagement, if any commo- 
tion or invasion should happen j but the garri- 
soned forces and his own guards he reviews 
himself, and intrusts the inspection of his re- 
moter troops to such a lieutenant as he can 
best confide in, upon whose report ho either I 
rewards or punishes the leaders of the several j 
legions, according as they have acted for his 
honour in their several stations. Those espe- 
cially who have their troops in the best order 
and discipline, he confers on tiiem the greatest 
honours, and rewards them with such pre- 
sents as may put them above the world ever 
after ; and for those who have neglected their 
duty and abused the soldiers under them, he 
dismisses them from their governments, and 
loads them with shame. It cannot be doubted 
but a prince that acts with this conduct must 
understand war, and is well skilled in the 
military science. r 

“ On the other hand, he employs great part 
of his time in riding about his neighbouring 
part of the country, and obser\-ing the state of 
husbandry, whether the lands arc tilled as they 
ought to be ; and for the remote parts, he 
sends such deputies to examine them as arc 
esteemed to be the propercst judges j and 
when he finds that his governors and deputies 
have kept their several countries well inha- 
bited, and the ground well cultivated, with 
such produce as it will best bear, he raises 
them in honours, loads them with presents, 
and enlarges their governments ; but if he 
finds the country thin of people, or the ground 
uncultivated, or that extortions or cruelties 
have been committed by his governors, he in- 
flicts severe punishments on them, and dis- 
charges them from their employments. From 
these examples, do you believe that the king 
of Persia has not as great regard to the peo- 
pling his country, and the science .of husbandry, 
as he has to keeping an army in such an order 
as may defend it? But it is to he observed 
among his high officers, that no one of them 
has the charge of two commissions at one time ; 
for some are appointed to be overseers of his 
lands and husbandmen, and to receive his tri- 
butes that arise by them, while others are em- 
ployed to overlook the soldiery and garrisons j 
so that if the governor of the garrison neglects 
his duty in keeping good order or defending 
his country, the lieutenant over the affairs of 


husbandry accuses him, that his hind is not 
cultivated for want of n sufficient defence 
against the encroaching parties, which arc 
common enough in those parts. But if the 
governor of the garrison performs his duty, and 
keeps the country under his juri.sdiclion in 
I peace ; and the director of affairs of husbandry 
neglects his business, so that the country is in 
want of people, nnd the lands arc rot ordered 
as they ought to be, tben be is accused by the 
governor of the garrison ; for if the linshnudry 
is neglected, the soldiers must .starve, nnd the 
king himself must lose his tribute. But in 
some part of Persia there is a great prince 
called Satrapn, who takes upon him the office 
both of soldiery nnd hnshaiulry.” 

Crk. “ If the king acts ns you inform me, 
he seems to take ns much delight in husban- 
dry ns lie does in war.” 

Soc. “ I have not yet done conceminghim ; 
for in every country where he rcsidc.s, or passes 
a little time, he takes care to have excellent 
gardens, filled with cverj’ kind of flower or 
plant that can by any means be collected, and 
in these places arc his chief delight." 

CnV. “By your discourse it appears also, 
that he has a great delight in gardening; for, 
ns you intimate, his gardens arc furnished with 
every tree nnd plant that the ground is capable 
of bringing forth. " 

Soc. “ Vc arc told likewise, that when the 
king distributes nny rewards, he first appoints 
the principal officers of his soldiery, who have 
the greatest right to his favour, to appear be- 
fore him, and then bestows on them presents 
according to their deserts : for the tilling of 
ground would he of no effect, unless there 
were forces well managed to defend it And 
after the soldiers he next distributes his ho- 
nours and preferments among those who have 
taken good care that his lands were well culti- 
vated and the people kept from idleness ; ob- 
serving at the same time that vigilant soldiers 
could not subsist without the care of the in- 
dustrious husbandmen. We are told likewise, 
that Cyrus, a king famed for his wisdom and 
warlike disposition, was of the same mind 
with regard to husbandry ; and used to distri- 
bute rewards to his most deserving soldiers 
and husbandmen, telling them at the same 
time, that he himself had deserved the presents 
he gave away, because he had taken care of 
the tillage of his country, and had also taken 
care to defend it.” 
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Cn( “ If tUs is true of Cyrus^ it is evident anus, or employed myself in torae point of 
enough that he had as much love for husban husbandry, till I sweat ' To which Ljwmler 
dry aa he had for war ” replied ' You are truly fortunate, great king 

Soc ‘‘ If Cyrus had lived, he would have in being a wise and good man ' 

proied a very wise prince, for we have many V. « This, good Ctitobulus, I thought pro- 
evtrjordiuary proofs of his msdom and con per to acquaint you of, that you may know 

duct one passage in particular I may take how much the richest and most fortunate 

notice of, which is, when he met his‘broiher among men delight themselves m husbandry 
in battle to decide the dispute who should be for it is a business of that nature, that at the 
king, from Cyrus no man deserted, but many same time it is delightful and profitable, both 
thousands deserted from the king to Cyras to the body end estate, effocdiag such exerase 
which surely must he the effect of his virtue, as willincrease a man a health and strength, and 
for there IS no greater argument of a pnnees such advantagesas may greatlyimproie hisfor- 
goodness, than the love of the people, and tune By husbandry the ground gives us every 
especially when they pay him a voluntary obe thing necessary for our food and nourishment 
djence, and stand by him in time of distress and such things likewise as adbrd the greatest 
III this great contest, the friends of Cyrus pleasures. Moreover, it furnishes us with 
stood fighting about him while he was yet beautiful flowers, and other excellent materials 
alive, and even after his fall, maintained their for the ornament and decoration of the tern 
post till they n ere all slain by his side, except pies and aUjr«, affording the richest gajety, 
AniEUS, who ivas posted in the left wing of the and most fragrant odours So likencse st pea- 
army IVhen Lysander brought presents to duces meats for the use of men , some wul out 
Cyrus from the cities of Greece that were bis much trouble, others with more labour, for 
confederates, he received him with the greatest the keeping of sheep is a branch of husbandry 
humanity, and among other things showed him But though it (,ives us plenty of all kinds of 
hts garden, which was called ** the Paradise of things, yet ic does not allow us to reap them in 
Sardis, * which tshen Lysander beheld, be was sloth and idleness, but excites us to health end 
struck With admiration of the beauty of the strength by the labour it appoints us. In tbs 
trees, the regularity of their planting, the even* winter, by reason of the cold t and m summer, 
tiese of their rows, and thsir making regular by reason of heat, and for them who labour 
angles one to another, or, in a word, the with their bond*, tt makes them robust and 
beauty of the quincunx order m which they mighty, and those who only oversee their 
were planted, and the dehghtful odours which worlds, arc quickened and prompted to act 
issued from them Lysander could no longer like men , foe they roust nse early in the 
refrain from extolling the beauty of theif order, momiog, and must exercise themsclTci with 
but more particularly admired the exceUent tvalfang from one place to another For, both 
skill of the band that bad so curiously flisposed m the fields and in cities, whaterer Is iw* 
them, which Cyrus perceiving, answered him dertoken to the purpose, must be done m s 
‘ All the trees that you here behold are of my proper tune and season Again if * man is 
own appointment, I it was that eentrned, iDtlmed to practise horsemanship, and grow ex 

measured, and laid out the ground for planting in that science for the defence of his roun 
these trees, and I can even show you some try, a horse ran he nowhere better kept, * 
of them that I planted with my own hands ’ m the country , or tf a man choose to 
IVhen Lysander heard this, and saw the rich himself on foot, or in running busbindiy giv^ 
ness of his robes, and the splendour of bts him atrcnglh of body, and he may ^**^''* 
dress, his chains of gold, and the number and himself in banting here is also mwt ^ ’ 
curiosity of the jewels about him, he cried out d<^ aa well as entertauunent for wild 
with astonishment, * Is it possible, great king, and beasts of the game and the horse* ^ 
that you could condescend to plant any of dogs, thus a«s1sted by husbandry, return » 
these trees with your own hands ‘Do yo« good service to the ground j for the 
iroiider at that, Lysander^ answered Cyrus cany bis master early Jn the morning tf 
‘3 assure jou, that whenever I have leisure «ce that the workmen and Isboumrs ® 
irora war, or am the most at case, I weser doty in the fields, and returns with the 
dine till 1 have either done some exerci«e m again at nifehf at the latest boar, U 
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Fence should be required till that time j and 
the dogs are a defence against wild beasts, 
that they spoil not-the fruits of the earth, nor 
destroy the sheep, and even keep a man safe 
in a wilderness. Again ; the practice of hus- 
bandry makes men strong and bold enabling 
them to defend their country; for in open 
countries the husbandmen are not without rob- 
bers, who would invade their lands, and carry 
off their crops, if they had not strength and 
courage enough to resist them. What faculty 
will sooner encourage a man to leap, to run, or 
draw a bow, than husbandry ? and what science 
is there that brings a man more advantage for 
his labour ? What science is more agreeable to 
a studious man ? for he finds in it every thing 
he can have occasion for. Where shall a 
stranger be better received and entertained? 
or where shall a man live more commodiously 
in winter, than in the place where he may be 
accommodated with firing enough and hot 
baths ? Where can we abide with greater 
pleasure in summer, than near rivers, springs, 
woods, groves, and fields, where gentle breezes 
fan the air ? Where may a man treat his guests 
more agreeably or make more triumphant ban- 
quets? What place do servants delight in 
more ? Or what other place is more agreeable 
to the wife ? Where do children covet more 
to be ? Or where are friends better received, 
or better satisfied? There is no science, in 
my mind, more delightful than this, if a man j 
has a convenient substance to put him to work; 
nor any business more profitable to a man, if 
he has skill and industry. Again : the ground 
may teach men justice, if they have discretion 
enough to observe it ; for it rewards those very 
liberally, who take care of it and assist it. But 
if it should happen that a country, by means of 
W'ars, should be obligeil to lie uncultivated; 
yet those who have been bred up to husbandry 
are hardy and fit for soldiers, and may by that 
means get their living ; and oftentimes it is 
more certain seeking a livelihood with weapons 
of war, in time of war, than w-ith instruments 
of husbandr}'. 

“ The science of husbandry also brings men 
to good discipline, and prepares them to go to 
war when there is occasion. For the ground 
cannot be tilled without men ; and a good hus- 
bandman will always provide the strongest, 
lustiest workmen he can get for that purpose, 
and such esi)ecially ns will readily obey his 
commands, and are tractable in their business ; 


and this is much the same with the business of 
a general when he is ordering his army : in 
either case those are rewarded that behave 
themselves well, or those are punished who are 
obstinate and neglect their duty. A good 
husbandman must as often call upon his work- 
men and encourage them, as a general or leader 
of an army ought to encourage his soldiers ; 
for bondmen should be no less encouraged and 
fed W'ith hopes by their masters than freemen ; 
nay, rather more, that their inclinations may 
bind them to their masters, and keep them 
from running away. He was surely a wise man 
who said, that husbandry was the mother and 
nurse of all other sciences ; for if husbandry 
flourish, all other sciences and faculties fare 
the better ; but whenever the ground lies un 
cultivated, and brings no crop, all other scien- 
ces are at a loss both by sea and land.” 

Cnt. “ Good Socrates, you reason well of 
this matter; but you are sensible there are 
many unforeseen accidents that happen in hus- 
bandry, which sometimes will destroy all our 
hopes of profit, though a husbandman has 
acted with the greatest skill and diligence ; 
sometimes hail, droughts, mildews, or continual 
rains, spoil our crops, or vermin wdll even eat 
up the seed in the ground; and also sheep, 
though they never have so good pasture, are 
sometimes infected with distempers, which 
destroy them.” 

Soc. “ I thought, good Critobulus, that you 
allow'ed the gods to have the direction of hus- 
bandry, as well as the battle. We all know 
that before our generals lead forth their armies, 
they make vows, prayers, and offer sacrifices to 
the gods, to bribe them in favour of their en- 
terprise, and consult the oracles what is best to 
do. And think you that, in the business of 
husbandry, we ought not to implore the favour 
of the gods as much as we do in the affair of 
war? Be assured, friend Critobulus, that all 
virtuous men attend the temples with sacrifices, 
prayers, and oblations for the welfare of all 
their fruits, their oxen, their sheep, their horses, 
and of every thing else that they possess.” 

VI. Crit. “ I agree with you, good Socrates, 

thatin all our undertakings we ought, before we 
set about them, to consult and implore the plea- 
sure of the gods, as their power is superior to 
all others, as well in war as in peace : but our 
purpose is to consult about the well-ordering 
of a house ; therefore I desire you will resume 
your discourse, and proceed to the purport of 
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ourdesign for Iconfessyouhavealreadyniade 
sucb an impression on me wth regard to the 
ordering of a house, and how a man ought to 
live, that; I long for your farther instnieuons ** 

i 5 oc “ IVill It not (hen be proper to have a 
respect to our foregoing arguments, and m^e 
a recapitulation of those things that we have 
agreed in, that tn the progress of our discourse 
we may know what has been settled between 
us’' 

CriL “ It will be a great pleasure , for when 
two men bai e lent money to one another, there 
IS nothing more agreeable to them both, than 
to agree in their reckoning so now in our dis> 
course it will be no less agreeable to know 
wbal particulars we have settled betwixt us '* 

Soc “ We first agreed, that the ordering of 
a house is the name of a science , and that ' 
to act for the increase and welfare of a house, 
IS that science 

"Secondly, we agreed, that by the word 
house, ne mean all a man's possessions, and 
such goods as are oseful to a man’s life , and 
we found that every thing was profitable to a 
man that he knew how to use with judgment 
wherefore ne concluded it was impossible for 
a man to learn all manner of sciences and as 
for the handicrafts, we thought proper to ex 
dude them, os many cities and commonwealths 
do, beuinse they seem to destroy bodily health , 
and tbis particularly where there is ^ger of 
enemies invading the country, or nhere there, 
are nars , for ticre we on that occasion to set' 
the handicraftmen on one side, and the bus I 
bandmen on the other, and ask thein whether I 
they w ould rather go out against their enemies, 
or give up then fields and defend the aties , 
those who bad been used to the labour of the ! 
jfipld WDuJdjtaiher jro out to tyiht and deliver 
their country, and the artificers would choose 
rather to sit still in the way they had been 
brought up, than put themselves into the least 
dinger we, moreover, recommended husband' 
ry as a good exerase, and a calling of that 
profit thatwiU bring its master every thing that 
IS necessary besides, it Is a business soon 
learned, and extremely pleasant to thtm who 
practise it, it also makes the body robust and 
strong pves a bloom to the face, and qualifies 
a man with a generosity of spirit to assist his 
friends and h« country besides this, we have 
also joined lu opinion, that the prucuee of 
husbandry makes men hardy and courageous, 

111 d able to difeud their country ; because, by 


the fields lying open and exposed to in>-aJers, 
they have frequent bkinni«hes, and therefore 
know the better how to fight It is for these 
reasons that husbandry is esteemed the mother 
of sciences and the most honourable in all 
governments • it is healthful, and breeds good 
men, and occasions generosity of spirit and 
good will towards one s friends and country ’ 
Cnl " You have fully persuaded me that 
husbandry is a most pleasant and profitable oc 
cupation ."hiit I remember in your discourse you 
told me of some husbandmen who get plentiful 
fortunes by their practice, and that there were 
others who through mismanagement became 
be^m by It I desire you would clear up 
these two things to me, that when I come to 
practise this science, I may follow that way 
which will be the most advantageous, and avoid 
the contrary " 

Soc « But suppose I should first tell you, 
good Cntobulirt, of a dwcouwe I once bad 
with a man who miglit truly be called good 
and honest, for it will assist ui what you de- 
sire" 

Cnt ** I shall be glad tobearthat discourse 
which may inform me how to gam the worthy 
fiamo of a truly good and honest man • 

Soe " That which first led me to consider 
the value of one man more than of another, nai 
by finding among the artificers, such as build- 
ers, painters, and statnanes, those were alivsys 
esteemed the bc*t and most nortby «bo*e 
works were the most perfect , so that it was 
their works that gained them the applause of 
the people I had likewise beard that there 
were those among the people, who had so he 
baved themselves, that they were estcemrd 
good and honest men these men, above af/ 
others. I coveted to converse with, that J mlgt t 
learn bow they gained that character , and he* 
cause I observed that good and honest viere 
companions in their character, I saluted tic 
first man I met that bad a goodly presence, <*• 
peeling to find the character of good and bon 
est in the most comely personage, rather than 
any other but I soon found I was f*r 
my aim, and began to recollect myself 
there are many fair faces, and personsgre t> 
graceful appearance, that pos«ess fbe 
sordid dispositions, and ungenerous souls > r® 
that now I wus sensible the good and bonr»j 
roan was not to be known by the 
appearance, but that (I c surest way to r 
vilal I sought for, to sesfch for cm oi 
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those that bore the character. In the course 
of my inquiries I was recommended to 
one whose name is Ischomachus, a man 
esteemed by both the sc-ices, citizens’ and 
strangers, as truly worthy the character I sought 
for; and I soon made it my business to find 
him out. 

"V^II. “ ’When I first saw him, I found him 
sitting in a portico of one of the temples alone ; 
and as I concluded he was then at leisure, I 
placed myself by him, and addressed myself 
to him in the following manner : — 

“ Good Ischomachus, I much wonder to see 
you thus unemployed, whose industry leads 
you ever to be stirring for the good of some 
one or other.” — « Nor should you now have 
found me here, good Socrates,” said Ischo- 
machus, “if I had not appointed some strangers 
to meet me at this place.” — “ And if you had 
not been here,” said Socrates, “ where would 
you have been ? or, I pray you, how would 
you have employed yourself? for I wish to 
learn what it is that you do to gain the charac- 
ter from all people of a good and honest man : 
the good comple.\ion of your features seems to 
denote, that you do not always confine your- 
self to home." At this, Ischomachus, smiling, 
seemed to express a satisfaction in what I had 
said, and replied ; “ I know not that people 
give me the character of a good and honest 
man, for when I am obliged to pay money 
either for taxes, subsidies, or on other occa- 
sions, the people call me plainly Ischomachus : 
and for what you say concerning my not being 
much at home, you conjecture right, for my 
wife is capable of ordering such things as be- 
long to the house.”— “ But pray tell me,” said 
Socrates, “ did you instruct your wife how to 


manage your house, or was it her father ai 
mother that gave her sufficient instructions i 
order a house before she came to you?”- 
“ My ^Yife,” answered Ischomachus, “ was hi 
fifteen years old when I married her ; and ti 
then she had been so negligently brought u 
that she hardly knew any thing of world 
affairs.”— “I suppose,” said Socrates, “si 
could spin, and card, or set her servants i 
work.”--“ As for such things, good Socrates 
replied Ischomachus, “ she' had her share ( 
knowledge. ”-« And did you teach her aU tl 
rest,” said Socrates, “which relates to tl 
management of a house ?”— “ I did ” replii 
Ischomachus, “but not before I had implore 
the assistance of the gods, to show me wh; 


instructions were ncccssnrj’ for her j nnd that 
she might have n heart to learn nnd practise 
those instructions to the ndvnntngc nnd profit 
of us both.” — “ But, good Ischomachus, tell 
me,” said Socrates, “ did your wife join with 

you in your petition to the gods ?” “ Yes,” 

replied ischomnehus, “ and J looked upon that 
to be no bad omen of her disposition to receive 
such instructions ns I should give her."— “ I 
pray you, good Ischomnehus, tell me,” said 
Socrates, “ what was the first thing you began 
to show her? for to hear that, will be n greater 
pleasure to me, than if you were to describe 
the most triumphant feast that had ever been 
celebrated.” — “ To begin then, good Socratc.s, 
when wc were well enough ncquainted, and 
were so fnmiliar that wc began to coineisc 
freely with one nnothcr, I asked her for whnt 
remson she thought I had taken her to be my 
wife, that it mus not purely to make her a 
partner of my bed, for that she knew I had 


the reason why her father and motlier laid con- 
sented she should be mine, was because wc 
concluded her a proper person to be n part- 
ner in my house and children : for this end 
I informed her it was, that I chose her before 
other women ; and with the same regard 
her father and mother chose me for her hus 
band; and if wc should be so much favoured' 
by the gods that she should bring me children 
It would be our business jointly to consult 
about their education, nnd howto bring them 
up m the virtues becoming mankind ; for then 
we may expect them to be profitable to us to 
defend us, nnd comfort us in our old age.' I 
further added, that our house was now common 

?i”^ T J tlJUt 

n a-/, . “"'I same 

she did likewise on her part to me ; and like- 
wise that all these goods were to be employed 
to the advantage of us both, without upbraiding 
one or the other, which of the two had brought ’ 
the greatest fortune j but let our study be, ^^d.o 
Jail contribute most to the improvement of 
the fortunes we have brought together; and 
jcordmgly wear the honour they may gain by 
their good management. ^ 

^ good Socrates, my wife replied 

How can I help you in this ? or wherein cari 
the little power I have do you any good ^for 
my mother told me, both my fortunf, as wel 

that It must be my chief care to five virtuously 
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Btid Boberly’— ‘ This U true, good wife,’ an 


snered Iscbotnachus, ‘but H 13 the part of a 
sober husband and Tittuous wife to join in their 
care, not only to preserve the fortune they are 
possessed of, but to contribute equally to loi- 
proie It '—‘And what do you see in me,* 
said the wife of Ischomacbus, ‘ that you be 
lieve me capable of assisting in the improve 
ment of your fortune ’ — * Use your endeavour, 
good wife,’ said Ischomacbus, ‘ to do those 
things which are acceptable to the gods, and 
are appointed by the law for you to do ’ — 
* And what things are those, dear husband? 
said the wife of Ischoraaehus ‘ They are 
things,* replied he, ‘ which are of no small 
concern, unless you think that the bee which 
remains always In the hiie, is unemployed! it 
IS her part to oversee the heea that work in the 
hive, while the others are abroad to gather wax 
and honey, and it is, in my opinion, a great 
favour of the gods to give us such liiely ex- 
amples, by such little creatures, of our duty to 
assist one another in the good ordering ofj 
things, for, by the example of the bees, a 
husband and ivife may see the necessity of be- 
ing Concerned together towards the promoting 
and advancing of their stock and this union 
between the man and woman is no less neces- 
sary to prevent the decay and loss of mankind, 
by producing children which may help to com- 
fort and nourish theu parents in their old age 
It IS ordained also for some creatures to bve in 
houses, while it is as necessary for others to 
be abroad in the fields wherefore it is con. 
vement for those who have houses and would 
furnish them with necessary provisions to pro- 
Vide men to work in their fields, either for 
tilling the ground, sowing of grain, planting of 
trees, or graring of cattle , nor is it Jess neces. 
sary, when the harvest is brought in, to take ' 
care m the laying our com and fruits up pro 
perly, and disposing of them discreetly 14t(te ' 
children must be brought up in the house, I 
bread must be made in the house, and all kinds 
of meats must be dressed in the bouse , bke- 
STise spinning carding, and weaving, are all 
works to be done within doors , so that both 
the things abroad, and those within the house 
require the utmost care and diligence , and it 
appears plainly, by many natural instances, that 
the woman « as bom to look after such things ' 
rs are to be done w ithin the house i for a man I 
naturally is strong of body, and capable of en I 
I’unng the fatigue of heat end cold, of travel j 


ling and undergoirg the harsher exercise , *o 
that it seems as if nature had appointed him to 
look after the afi’airs without doors the woman 
being also to nurse and bring up children, she 
B naturally of a more soft and tender nature 
than the man , and it seems likewise that na 
tore has given the woman a greater share of 
jealousy and fear than to the man, that she 
may be more careful and watchful o\er those 
tiling which are intrusted to her care , and 
It seems likely, that the man is naturally made 
more hardy and hold than the woman, because 
his business is abroad in all seasons, and that 
be may defend himself against all assaults and 
accidents But beenuse both the man and the 
I woman are to be together for both their adwin 
I tages, the man to gather his substance from 
I abroad, and the women to manage and improic 
It at home, they are indifierenlly endowed with 
memory and diligence It is natural also to 
both to refrain from such things as may do 
them harm and likewise they ore naturally 
given to improve in every thing they study, by 
piacUce and expenenee , but as tl ey are not 
equally perfect m all things, they have the mote 
occasion of one another i assistance x for when 
the man and woman are thus united, whnt the 
one has occasion for is supplied by the other 
therefore, good wife, seeing this is what the 
gods have ordained for us, let us endeavour, to 
the utmost of our powers, to behave ourselrri 
ID OUT several stations to the improvement of 
our fortune and the law, which brought u» 
together, cxliorts us to the same purpose. And 
also, os it IS natural, when we are thus settlrd 
to expect children, the law exhorts us to live 
(tether in unity, and to be partakers of one 
another a benefits so nature, and the law 
which IS directed by it, ordains that each icir- 
rally should regard the busuiess that is sp 
pointed for them From whence it appears, 
that It is more convenient for & woman to 
at home and mind her domestic aflairs than tu 
gad abroad , and it is as shameful fur a man lo 
be at home idling when his business rrqo 
him to be abroad i if any roan acts mad 
ferent capacity from that he is bom (o, h* 
breoks through the decrees of nature, and *i 
certainly meet his punishment, eliber 
he neglects the bu«tnes8 which fs appo'i ted i 
him, or bewK«a fe ini-alrs lie props rtf 
anotl er 1 think that tl e mntrws We i‘ 
exceUent example for the vsifc — ‘ A» ** * 
is the business of the mUtresi bee su' l 
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wife of Ischomaclius, ‘ that I may follow the 
example of that which you so much recommend 
to me, for it seems you have not yet fully ex- 
plained it ?’ — ‘ The mistress bee,’ replied Ischo- 
machus, ' keeps always in the hive, taking care 
that all the bees, which are in the hive with her, 
are duly employed in their several occupations ; 
and those whose business lies abroad, she sends 
out to their several works. These bees, when 
they bring home their burthen, she receives, 
and appoints them to lay up their harvest, till 
there is occasion to use it, and in a proper sea- 
son dispenses it among those of her colony, ac- 
cording to their several offices. The bees who 
stay at home, she employs in disposing and or- 
dering the combs, with a neatness and regular- 
ity becoming the nicest observation and great- 
est prudence. She takes care likewise of the I 
young bees, that they are well nourished, and 
educated to the business that belongs to them ; 
and when they are come to such perfection 
that they are able to go abroad and work for 
their living, she sends them forth under the 
direction of a proper leader.’ — ‘ And is this my 
business, dear Ischomachus ?’ said his wife. 
— < This example, good wife,’ replied Ischo- 
machus, ‘is what I give you as a lesson worthy 
your practice ; your case requires your presence 
at home, to send abroad the servants whose 
business lies abroad, and to direct those whose 
business is in the house. You must receive 
the goods that are brought into the house, and 
distribute such a part of them as you think ne- 
cessary for the use of the family, and see that 
the rest be laid up till there be occasion for it •, 
and e.'pecially avoid the extravagance of using 
that in a month which is appointed for twelve 
months’ service. 'When the wool is brought 
home, observe that it be carded and spun for 
weaving into cloth ; and particularly take care 
that the corn, which is brought in, be not laid 
up in such a manner that it grow musty and un- 
fit for use. But, above all, that which will 
gain you the greatest love and affection from 
your servants, is to help them when they are 
visited with sickness, and that to the utmost of 
your power.’ Upon which his \vifc readily 
nnswered, ‘ That is surely an act of charity, I 
and becoming evciy- mistress of good nature ; 
for, 1 suppose, we cannot oblige people more 
than to help them when they are sick: this 
will surely engiige the love of our servants to 
iis. and make them doubly diligent upon everj' 
orc.i>-ion.’ — This answer, Socrates,” said Is- 


chomachus, “ was to me an argument of a good 
and honest tvife ; and I replied to her, ‘ That 
by reason of the good care and tenderness of 
the mistress bee, all the rest of the hive are so 
affectionate to her, that whenever she is dis- 
' posed to go abroad, the whole colony belonging 
to her, accompany, and attend upon her.’ — Tc 
this the wife replied : ‘ Dear Ischomachus, tell 
me sincerely. Is not the business of the mis- 
I tress bee, you tell me of, rather what you ought 
to do, than myself j or have you not a share in 
it? For my keeping at home and directing 
my servants, will be of little account, unless 
I you send home such provisions as are neces- 
sary to employ us.’ — ‘ And my providence,’ 
answered Ischomachus, * would be of little use 
unless there is one at home who is ready to re- 
ceive and take care of those goods that I send 
in. Have you not observed,’ said Ischomachus, 
‘ what pity people show to those who are pu- 
nished by pouring water into sieves till they are 
full ? The occasion of pity is, because those 
people labour in vain.’ — ‘I esteem these peo- 
ple,’ said the wife of Ischomachus, ‘ to be truly 
miserable, who have no benefit from their 
labours.’ — ‘ Suppose, dear wife,’ replied Ischo- 
machus, ‘ you take into your service one who 
I can neither card nor spin, and you teach her to 
do those works, will it not be an honour to 
you ? Or if you take a servant which is neg- 
ligent, or does not understand bow to do her 
business, or has been subject to pilfering, and 
you make her diligent, and instruct her in the 
manners of a good servant, and teach her 
honesty, will not you rejoice in your success ? 
and wdll you not be pleased with your action ? 
So again, when you see your servants sober and 
discreet, you should encourage them and show 
them favour ; but as for those who are incor- 
rigible and will not follow your directions, or 
prove larcenaries, you must punish them. Con- 
sider, how laudable it will be for you to excel 
others in the well-ordering your house j be 
therefore diligent, virtuous, and modest, and 
give your necessaiy attendance on me, your 
children, and 3-our house, and your name shall 
e honourably esteemed^ even after your death ; 
or it is not the beauty of your face and shape, 
ut jour virtue and goodness, which will bring 
you honour and esteem, which will last for 
ever. After this manner, good Socrates,” 
cried Ischomachus, “ I first discoursed withnij 
wife concerning her duty and care of 103 
house.” 

4 O 
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VIII “ And did you perceive, ’ said So bjr tbeir enemy u) good order, wbat can they 
mtes, “ that she improved bj what you taught expect but destruction? But an army drawn 
^ Yes,” replied Ischomachus, “ she was op in good order, how glorious a sight is it to 
as eitremely diligent to Jeam and practise what their friends, and how terrible to their enemies ’ 
was under her care, as one of her lender years How delightful it is to see the infantry drawn 
could be, who knew nothing of her duty before upend exercising in good order, or marchmg 
Once 1 saw her under a great concern, because with so much exactness and regulanty, that the 
she cotdd not readily find a parcel which I had whole body moves like one man * Hosvagreea- 
brought home, but when J perceived her bleu this to their friends' And to observe 
grieved, I bid her take no further thought about an army drawm up in a line of battle, \\ ell di* 
It, for It was time enough to gneve when we ciptmed, and advanccogin good order, hare not 
wanted a thing which we could not purchase, j tbeit enemies reason to fear them/ Or vi hat 
but this was not our case, and even though makes a gslley, well furnished with men, so 
what I asked for was then out of the way, it temble to the enemy, and so pleasant a sight 
was not her fault, because I had not yet ep to their friends but because of its swift passage 
pointed proper places or repositories for the upon the waters? And what is the reason 
several things that belonged to the house , but that the men w ithin it do not hinder one an- 
thst I n ould take rare to 6o it, that she might other, but that they sit in order, make tbeir 
put every thing in proper order, allotting to signs in order be down in order, rue up in 
every particular thing its place, where it might order, and handle their oars in order 
be found when there was occasion for it. *•* As for confusion and disorder, Icancom* 

‘ There is nothing, dear wife,' said Iscberoa. pare it to nothing better, than if a countrjtnan 
ch«8, • w bieh is more commendable or profits should put togeibet in one heap, oatg, n beat, 
ble to mankind, than to preserve good order in barley, and pease, and w hen be had occasion to 
every thing use any one of them, he must be obliged to 

« * In comedies and other plays, where many pick out that sort gram by gram. herefore, 
people ere required to act their parts, if the good wife, by alt means avoid confusion ts 
Rctors should nshly do or say whatever their much as possib}e,end studygoodorderinerery 
fancy lei them to, there must of necessity be thing, for it w ill be bolb plessant end profltsbfe 
such confusion as would disgust tie audience to you Every thing then, es you haie occa 
but, when every person has Lis part perfect, sion for it, will be reedy at hand to use as you 
and the scenes are regularly performed, it is please, and whet 1 may happen to a«k for will 
that order which makes the play agreeable and not be to seek , let us therefore fix upon some 
pleasing to the beholders proper place where our stores may be laid up, 

“ ‘ So likew ise, good wife, an army, when it not only in sccuncy, but where they may be so 
IS once in disorder, is under the greatest con disposed, that we may pre«cntty know wbe« 
fusion and consternation, if the enemy is at to look for every particular thing And wben 
band, for the enemy has little to do to over- once we bave donb this ni (be best order wf 
come tfiem, tfieir own durry ana' comusion ' con, <don acquraim.' fihr iJiVWTmd ithaf 
irill cootribate more to their overthrow than any thing is wanted be may Lnowwhere to fin 
the attacks of the adversary. Here you may iti or when any thing is brought into (be 
imagine waggons, footmen, horsemen, chariots, house, he may at once judge of the propej 
elephants, and baggage, all intermixed anil place to lay it in By this means «e » * 
crowded together obstnieling and hvndenng know what we gam and w hat « e 2oo«c , sn^ 
one another. If one runs, he is stopped by in suircying our storehouses, we sbnH be • ' 
him that would stand the battle, and he that to judge what is necessary to he hrought i" 
stands js jostled by every messenger that passes and what may want repairing or «hat wd 
him, the chariots overrun the men of arms, impaired by keeping BTicn wclMire twi' 
and the elephants and horsemen, which in their these a fciv times, we stall grow ” 

proper places would he useful, are lutennixcd knowledge of all oor goods, tnj rcsuily t 
among the foot, trampling on them, and tn a what we seek for » 1 1 i to. 

great measure doing them as much mischief as "I retnemher, good Socrates, ss 
tbeir enemies would do. And suppose, while fnachus, “I once went aboard a Tco^ 
an army is in this confusion, they arc attacked shu>, where 2 olisencd the hc»t essmy e 
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good order Uiat I ever met with : mul, especi- 
ally, it was sunirising to observe the vast num- 
ber ( f implements, which were ncccssarj’ for 
the management of snob a small vessel. 

“ What numbers of oars, stretchers, ship, 
hooks, and sj)ikcs, were there for bringing the 
ship in and out of the harbour ! M hat num- 
bers of shrowds, cables, halscrs, ropes, and 
other tackling, for the guiding of the ship ! 
With how many engines of war was it armed 
for its defence ! Wliat variety and what num- 
bers of arm?, for the men to use in time of 
battle ! What a \-ast quantily of provisions 
were there for the sustenance and sujiport of 
the sailors ! And, besides all these, the load- 
ing of the ship was of great bulk, and so rich, 
that the very freight of it would gain enough 
to satisfy the captain and his pcoidc for their ' 
voyage : and all these were stowed so neatly 
together, that a far larger place would not have 
contained tlicm, if tliey had been removed. 
Here, I took notice, the good order and dis-po- 
sition of every thing was so strictly observed, 
that, notwithstanding the great \-nricty of mate- 
rials the ship contained, there was not any thing 
on board which the sailors could not find in an 
instant ; nor was the captain himself less ac- 
quainted with these partlcvdars than his sailors : 
he was as ready in them, as a man of learning 
would be to know the letters that composed 
the name Socrates, and how they stand in that 
name. Nor did he only know the projicr 
places for every thing on board his ship ; but, 
while he stood upon the deck, he rvas consider- 
ing with himself what things might be wanting 
in his voj’age, what things wanted repair, and 
what length of time his provisions and necessa- 
ries would last : for, as he observed to me, it 
is no proper time, when a storm comes upon 
us, to have the necessary implements to seek, 
or to be out of repair, or to want them on 
hoard ; for the gods are never favourable to 
those who are negligent or lazy ; and it is their 
goodness that they do not destroy us when we 
are diligent. IVhen I had observed the good 
order which was here practised, I informed my 
wife of it ; at the same time admonishing her 
to observe the great ditBculty there must needs 
be to keep up such a regular decorum on board 
a ship, where there were such numerous varie- 
ties of materials, and such little space to lay 
them in : ‘ But how much easier, good wife,’ 
said Ischomachus, ‘ will it he for us, who have 
large and convenient storehouses for every thing 


to its degree, to keep n good decorum and 
order, than for tho^c pco])lc on board n sliip, 
wlio yet arc boniid to remember wbere, and 
how, every thing is distrilmtcd in the nriuKl of 
n storm at sea? But we have none of thr‘.e 
dangers to di-tnrb and distmrt our tliniighti 
from the c.ire of our business ; tbereforc wo 
sboubl deserve tbc greatest shame, and he in- 
excusable, if wc were not diligent enough to 
preserve as good order in our family as they do 
on board their vessel. But wc have already 
said enough,' contimied Ischomaelnts, ‘ con- 
eerning tlic necessity and ndvnnt.igo of good 
order; nor is it less ngrceahle to .sec every 
thing belonging to tlic dress, or wearing apparel, 
laid rarefnlly up in the wardrobe ; the things 
belonging to the kitelieii, let them he there; 
and .so those helongiiig to the dairy, likewise in 
the dairy ; and, in a word, every tiling whieli 
regards any kind of ofliee belonging to the 
house, let it he neatly kept and laid tip in its 
proper ofil re. And this is rcfuitahlc both to 
the master and mistress of tlie house; and no 
one will ridicule .such good nmiiagement, but 
those who arc laugheil at for their own ill uum- 
ngemenU This, good wife,’ said Jseliomachns, 
‘you may he .sciisilile of at an easy nite. with 
little ironhle. Kor will it he difilcull to find 
out a steward, wlio will soon learn from you the 
projicr jilaccs or repositories for every thing 
which belongs to the hotisc ; for in the eily 
there is a thousand times more variety of things 
than ever wc shall have oeension for ; and yet 
if wc want any thing, and send n servant to 
bay it for ns, be will readily go to the jilnco 
where it is to be bad, from the good disposi- 
tion of tilings in the scvenil shops wliicli arc 
proper for tliem, and from tlic remembrance he 
will have of observing them in such and such 
places. There can be no otlier icason for this, 
than the disposing every thing in the market or 
city in its proper place, as all kinds of fowls at 
the poulterers’, all sorts of fish at the fi.sh- 
mongers’, and the like of other things which 
have places determined for them ; but if wc go 
about to seek a man who nt the same time is 
seeking us, bow shall we find one another, 
unless we have beforehand appointed a meet- 
ing place ? Then, as for setting our houscJiold 
goods in order, I spoke to her in the followixi"- 
manner.” — 

IX. “ But teU me, good Ischomachus,” said 
Socrates, “ did your wife understand and prac- 
tise what you taught her ?”— » She promised 
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me,* answered Iscliomacbus, both by words and 
by her countenance, that she agreed to wliat I 
said, and was delighted that method and good 
order would take oS so great a share of her 
trouble , she rejoiced to think she should be 
delivered from the perplexed slate sbe was in 
before, and desired that I would not delay putting 
my promise in practice as soon as possible, 
that she might reap the fruits of it’ — 
how did you proceed, good Ischomachus’” 
said Socrates ♦' I answ ered her,** said Ischo* 
machus, « in such a manner, that she might 
learn first what a house was properly designed 
for; that It %vas not ordained to be Alied with 
cunous paintings or carvings, or such unneces 
sary decorations , but that the house should be 
built with due consideration, and for the con 
veniency of the inhabitants, and as a proper, 
repository for those necessaries which properly 
belong to a family, and, m some measure, di 
rects us to the proper places wherein every 
particular ought to be placed the most private 
and strongest room in the house seems to de- 
mand the money jewels, and those other things 
that are neb and valuable , the dry places ex- 
pect the com , the cooler parts are the most 
convenient for the wine , end the more light- 
aome and airy part of the house for such things 
as require such a situation I showed her like- 
wise,” continued Isehomacbus, which were 
the most convenient places for parlours and 
dining rooms, that the) might be cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter , and also, that as the 
front of the bouse stood to the south, it bad 
the advantage of the winter a sun , and in the 
summer it rejoiced more in the shade, than it 
could do in any other situation Then, said 
Ischomachus, “ I appointed the bed chambers, 
and the nursery, and apartments for the women, 
divided from the men a lodging, that no incon- 
veniency might happen by their meeting with- 
out our consent or approbation , for those who 
behave themselves well, and we allow to come 
together to have children, they will love us the 
better for it , but those, who through suboUy 
will endeavour to gain their ends with any of 
the women without our consent, will be always 
contriving and practisingways to our disadvan- 
tage, to compass or carry on their lewd designs 
^ hen we were come thus far, "proceeded Jvrbo- 
machus, •• wc began to set our goods m order 
In the first place, we assorted all the materails 
belonging to sacrifices i after that, ray wife a 
apparel was assigned to their proper places. 


[her richest habits by themselves and those 
t which were m more common use bjr thein- 
I selves Next to tbe«e, we appointed a ward 
robe for the master s clothes , one part for his 
armour and such accoutrements as he used m 
war, and another for hi» w earing apparel, to he 
used upon common occasions after these, ns 
directed places for the instruments which lie- 
long to spinning, and for the bakehouse, the 
kitchen, and the baths , and took care, in the 
appointment of all these things, to make i 
division between those things which are most 
commonly required to he in use, and such as 
ate onljr in use now and then we likewise 
separated those things w hich were for a month s 
service from those which were to serve twelve 
months , for by this means we might know (he 
better how our stock is employed ^\benwe 
had done this, wc instructed e'ery servant re 
spectively where every thing belonging to his 
oiSce might he found, and directed them care 
fully to obserse, that every implement unler 
iheir care should be put into the same place 
where they took it from, when they had done 
using It, and as for such things as ore but 
seldom required to be used, either upon festi- 
vals, or upon the reception of strangers j thoie 
we delivered into the care of a ducrect womsn, 

I wborn we instructed in her province, and when 
! we had made an account w ith her of the goods 
, delivered into her care, oud taken it mwntmg, 

I we directed her to deliver them out to those 
I under her, as she saw proper occasions, and he 
i careftd to remember who wire the persons to 
I which she delivered every particular , and that 
upon receiving again the things which she tad 
delivered out, they should be every one laid up 
in Ibeir proper place In tl'B next place, wo 
chose a discreet, sober, and judicious woman 
to be our storekeeper or housekeeper, one who 
bad a good memory, and was diligent enough 
to avoid faults, studjmg our pleasure end satis- 
faction in all her business, and endeav ounng to 
gam our esteem, which we always signified by 
presents, by which means wc gamed her love 
and friendship for us, so that, wbenererne tad 
occasion to rejoice, wc made her partaket ot 
our mirth , or if any aecident happened wbirt 
brought sorrow wnih it, we made her acquainted 
with that likewise, and eonwiltcd her In^ 
this made her bend her mmd to the 
ment of our fortunes- M e mstructed ter « 
show more esteem for (hose seT««W 
house whom the found were deserving 
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J'nvour, tlinn' the others who neglected their 
duty; for we took care to observe to her, tlmt 
those who did well were worthy reward in the 
world; while those who were deceitful and 
evil-minded, were rejected of the people. And 
then, good Socrates,” said Isehomachus, *' I 
let my wife know tlmt all this would he of 
little effect, unless she was careful to observe 
that cverj' thing mis preserved in the good or- 
der we had placed it : for in cities, and in other 
governments that arc well ordered, it is not 
enough to make good laws for their conduct, 
unless there arc proper oflicers appointed to sec 
them put in execution, either to reward tho'-c 
who deserve well, or punish the malefactors. 

‘ Tills, dear wife, I chiefly recommend to you,* 
continued Isehomachus, ‘ that you may look 
upon yourself ns the principal overseer of the 
laws within our house.’ And I informed her 
also, that it was within her jurisdiction to over- 
look, at her own pleasure, every thing belong- 
ing to the house, as a governor of a garrison 
inspects into the condition of his soldiers, or 
as the senate of Athens review the men of 
arms, and the condition of their horses ; tlmt 
she had as great power as a queen in her own 
house, to distribute rewards to the virtuous and 
diligent, and punish those servants who deserved 
it. But I further desired her, not to he dis- 
pleased, if I intrusted her with more things, 
and more business, than I had done any of our 
servants ; telling her at the same time, that 
such as were covenant-servants have no more 
goods under their care and trust, than arc de- 
livered to them for the use of the family ;• and 
none of those goods may he employed to their 
own use, mthout the master’s or mistress’s 
consent ; for whoever is master or mistress of 
the house, has the rule of all that is within it, 
and has the power of .using any thing at their 
pleasure ; so that those who have the most 
profit by goods, have the most loss by them, if 
they perish or are destroyed. So it is there- 
fore the interest of them that have possessions, 

to be diligent in the preservation of them.” 

“ Then,” said Socrates, “ tell me, good Ischo- 
machus, how did your wife receive this lesson?” 
— “ My ivife,” replied Isehomachus, « received 
it like a woman ready to learn and practise 
what might be for the honour and welfare of 
us both, and seemed to rejoice at the instruc- 
tions I gave her.” ‘ It would have been a 
great grief to me,’ said she, ‘ if, instead of those 
good rules. you instruct me iii, for the welfare 
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of our house, you had directed me to have tio 
regard to the possessions I am endowed with ; 
for ns it is jmtnml for n good woman to ho 
careful and diligent nhoul her own children, 
nitlicr than have a disivgard for them ; so it is 
no less ngrernhle and pleasant to n woman, 
who has nny share of sense, to look nfior the 
nffairs of her family, rather than nrglert them.’ 

X. “ When I heard,” continued Somites, 
“ the nnswer which the wife of Isehomaeluis 
gave him, 1 roulil not Itelp admiring her wis- 
dom.”—" But I shall tell you yet much more 
of her good imderstnnding," said Isehomachus; 

I •' there was not one thing I reeomrnendcd to her, 
i hilt she was as ready to practise it, as I was 
willing she should go ahoiit it.”—” (to on, I 
pray yon, good Ischomarlms," said Foerate". 
" for it is far more delight ful to hear the vir- 
tues of ti good woman desciihed, llinn if the 
famous painter Zeuxis was to show me the 
portrait of the fairest woinnit in the world.” — 
“ Then,” continued Isrhomnclms, “ I remem- 
her, on n particular day. she had jiainted her 
face with n certain eosmetir, attempting to 
make her shin look fairer than it was ; and 
with another mixture had endejivoiired to in- 
crease the natunil bloom of her cheeks; mid 
also had jmt on higher shops than ordinary, to 
make her look taller than she natiinilly wigs. 
When I jicrceivcd this,” said Isehomnclms, " I 
saluted her in the tollowiiig maimer : ' Tell 
me, good wife, which would make me the most 
acccptuhlc in your cyc.s, to deal sincerely by 
you, in delivering into your possession those 
things which are really my own, without making 
more of my estate than it is ; or for me to de- 
ceive you, by producing a thousand falsities 
which have nothing in them : giving you chains 
of brass instead of gold, false jewels, false 
money, and false purple, instead of that which 
is tnie imd genuine ?’ To which she presently 
replied ; ‘ May the gods forbid tlmt you should 
be such n man ! for, should you harbour such 
deceit in your heart, I should never love 3-011.’ 
— ‘ I tell you then, dear wife,’ replied Ischo- 
machus, ‘ wc arc come together, to love one 
another, and to delight in each other’s per- 
fections : do you think I should he the more 
agreeable to you in my person, or should you 
love me tlie better, if I was to put a false lustre 
upon myself, that I might appear better com- 
plexioned, more fair in body, or more manly 
than what nature has made me ; or that I 
should paint and anoint my face, when you 
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receue me to your nrmsj Biid give you this 
deceit instead of my natural person?*--. • Surc- 
]y. dear Iscliomachus,' replied fus wife, » yonr 
own person, in its natural peyfections, is 
preferable to all the paints and ointments 
yon can use to set it off, nor ean all the 
art you nn),lvt use be compaiable to joui na- 
tural appearance Believe then, good wife,’ 
said Ischomaclms, ‘ that 1 haie the same ab- 
horrfwe t>f fahe Justre that }ou baw can 
there be any tluitg more complete In nature 
than yourself’ or iiouW there be any thing less 
engaging to me than that you should use any 
means to hide or destroy those perfections in 
you which I so much admire? The God of 
nature has appointed beauties in nil creatures, 
as V ell m the field as among the human race , 
the magnificence of the male to be admired by 
the female, and the tender and ctinous texture 
of the female to be admired bj the male It 
IS natural for the creatures in the field to dis- 
tinguish one another by the purity of their 
beauties , there is no deceit, there is no cor 
ruption so the men always admire that body 
which IS most pure, or the least deformed by 
art S«ch wiles and deceits may, perhaps, 
deceive strangers, because they wiU not have 
opportunities of discovering and laughing at 
■jbem , hut xf such things should be practised 
K^een those who are daily conversant with 
n^^another, bow soon uiU tbe imposition be 
fescoi ered' how soon wilf they be ridiculed' 
'For these deceits appear at the rising out of 
bed, and fiom that time till the persons have 
bad opportunity of renewing them , as well as j 
nbert they Sliest, when they shed tears, whenj 
they wash, and when they bathe tbemseiies ’ 

“ Tfbat answer, good fsefiomaebus" said 
Socrates, “ did your wife gi\e you to this lec- 
ture ” The best that could be,*" replied 
Ischotnachtts, “for she has neier since at 
tempted any of these false glosses, but has 
constantly appeared m her natural beaubes, 
ind repeated her soucitations to me to instruct 
her, ’f there was any natural means of osvuU 
tog them I then diirctcd her that she should 
not Bit too much, but exercise herself about 
ihe bouse ns a mistress, to examine bow her 
Several works went fonvatd, sometimes fo go 
imong the spinners or wearers, to sec that 
they did theif dutj, and to instruct those who 
IV ere ignorant, and encourage the most deserr- 
,ng among them , tomeumes to look into the 
lwke-hou«e, to tec the ntatness and order of 


the woman that loots after jt , and sometimes 
visit her housekeeper, to account with her for 
the j-arn, or other commodities, that are 
brought into her charge and now and then 
to take a turn about her house, to see that 
every thing is disposed in its proper place 
This method, I suppose,’ said Ischomachus, 
“ would be a means of gmng her a healthful 
exercise, and at the same time of leading her 
to that business whici nwoW be for bcf ad- 
vantage, m benefiting our fortune i bNo 
told ber, the exercise of bolting, baking and 
loohing after the furniture of her house, to 
brush It and keep it ilean, when she wanted 
something to do, would be commendable, and 
betp fo employ ber, for / recommended cr- 
ercise to her as a great benefit ‘ for exercise,' 
said Jsrhomachus, • w ill create you on appetite 
to your meat, and by that means j-ou will be 
more healthful, and add, if possible, to the 
Woom of j-our beauty and also the clean ap- 
pearance of the mistress among the seriuiits, 
and her readiness to srt her band to work, will 
encourage them to follow her example , for ft 
good example docs more than all the comput- 
aion that can be u<ed Those who itii fy no- 
thing but their dre«s, may indeed be c«teWitd 
by those who understand nothing eUc, but 
the outside appearance is deceitful And now, 
good Socrates, 1 have n wife who lives upW 
the ntlcs giien her " 

Xl •* Then "said Socrates, “gond Isihoma- 
chus,you have fully satisfied me concerning tAe 
duly of ft wife, as well as of your wifes good 
behaviour, and your own management I beg 
non you n ill acijuaint me, good I«choninchu‘,* 
continued Socrates, "what method ic i* that 
you fiave fa&cn on your pnrV fcnrttrnV’ 
managemeut of your fortune, and c^pix-iil/y 
j what It IS that has gained you the charoefer of 
I a good and honest man, that wlen I have 
[beard what you have done, I may gne w/ 
thanks Bcconfing to your ik*en* I ehsW 
I he gHd,” replied rvchomachus, "to svti'O' yf’ 

TO awy thing within my power, proudrd yo^ 
wiU correct my errors, if I am guilty of wy 

•• But," answered Socrates, *' how ctn I eee 

net you, when J-ca ere already 
the character of ■ good and 1 onest man s 
e^wnally wlicn. I am the man who Is 
for the greatest tnflrr, nna who employ fW 
self In nothing but me«onf.g the m; cf. 

ff a fjr none cfcsrartef. that J 
poor man, which fs a tolcrn of t e gw*' 
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receive me to your arms, and give you tins 
deceit instead of my natural person ’’ • Sure- 

ly, dear Iscbomachus,* replied bis wife, * jour 
cwm person, in its natural perfections, is 
preferable to all the paints and ointments 
you can use to set it off, nor can all the 
art you might use be comparable to your na- 
tural appearance ‘ Believe then, good wife, 
said Iscbomachus, ‘ that I have the same ab 
horrence of false lustre that you ba\e can 
there be any thing more comjilcte in nature 
than yourself? or would there be any thing less 
engaging to me than that you should use any 
means to hide or destroy those perfections in 
you which I £0 much admire? The God of 
nature lias appointed beauties in oil creatures, I 
as well m the 6eW as among the human race , 
the magnificence of the male to he admired by 
the female, and the tender and cunous texture 
of the female to he admued by the male It 
IS natural for the creatures m the field to dis. 
tingiush one another by the purity of their 
beauties, there is no deceit, there is 
Tuption 80 the men always admire that body 
which IS most pure, or the Icnst deformed by 
art Such wiles and deceits may, perhaps, 
deceive stiangers, because they will not hate 
opportunities of discovering and laughing at 
them , but if such things should be practised 
between those who are daily coiwersant with 
one another, how soon wtU the imposition be 
ducoiered' how soon will they be ndiculed 
For these deceits appear nt the rising out of 
bed, and from tlmt time till the persons base 
had opportunity of renewing them , as well 
when they sweat, when they shed tears, when 
they wash, and when they bathe tbemselies 
“What answer, good Ischoniacbus," said 
Socrates, “ did your wife pve you to this lec- 
ture ’ — “ The best that could be,” repbed 
Iscbomachus, “ for she has never since at- 
tempted any of these false glosses, but has 
constantly appeared in her natural beauties, 
and repeated bet solicitations to me to instruct 
her, if there was any natural means of assist- 
ing them I then directed her that she should 
not sit too much, but exercise herself about 
the bouse os a mistress, to examine how her 
seieral works went fonrard, sometimes to go 
among the spinners or weaiers, to see tbat 
they did their duly, and to instruct those srho 
were ignorant, and encoiiTage the most dcsetv- ' 
mg among them , sometimes to look into the 
l>ake-hou«c, to sec the neatness and order ofi 


the Woman that looks after It, and sometimes 
Visit her housekeeper, to account with her for 
the yam, or other commodities, ilat are 
brought into her charge and now and then 
to take a turn about her house, to see flat 
every thing is disposed in its proper place 
This method, I suppose,’ said Iscbomachus, 
“would be a means of gmng her a hcaUhftil 
exercise, and at the same time of leading her 
to that business which would be for her od 
vantage, in benefiting our fortune I also 
told her, the exercise of bolting biking, and 
looking after the furniture of her house, to 
brush It and keep it dean, when she wanted 
sometbing to do, would he commendable, and 
help to employ her , for I recommended ex- 
ercise to her as a great benefit * for exercise,’ 
said Iscbomachus, *wjll create you on appetite 
to your meat, and by that means you will be 
more healthful end add, if possible, to the 
bloom of your beauty and aNo the clean ap- 
pearance of the mistress among the seriants, 
and her readiness to set her hand to work. Will 
encourage them to follow her example , for n 
good eximple docs more than all the compul- 
eion that can be used Those who stuly no- 
thing but their dress, may indeed be esteemed 
by those who understand nothitig else, but 
the outside appearance is deceitful And now, 
good Socrates, I haia a wnfe who lues up to 
the rules gweii her ‘ 

XI “Then’ said Socrates, “good I«i.homB- 
chus, you ha\ c fully satisfied me conceniing the 
duty of a wife, as well as of your ivifes good 
behaviour, and year own management I beg 
now you will ocijuamt me, good Iirhomnchiis,” 
continued Socrates, “what metPiod it is that 
you have taken on your part towrirds the 
managemeut of your fortune, and csprcldly 
what It IS that has ginned you the cliarnctrr of 
agood and honest man, that when I Jaie 
heard whit you ha\e done, 1 may (die my 
thanks according to your deserts I shell 
be glad,’ rephed Iscbomachus, “ to eiti'fy you 
HI any thing within my power, provided yo^ 
will correct my errors, if I am giiiby of 'oy. 

— “ But," answered Socrates, “ bo»f I «"■ 
tm you, when you ore already possessrd ‘'J 
the character of a good and honest man’ sM 
espcaallywhcn I am the man who i» taken 
for the greatest tnficr, ana who empic^ h'm 
self (n nothing but mesJunng the • f’* 

which is a far wor«e ebarirter. that I • 
poor wan. wbicb is • tohrn of lie 
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folly? This, indeed, might have been a 
trouble to me, if I had not met the other 
day a horse belonging to Nidas, with a crowd 
of people about him, admiring his good quali. 
ties, and talking abundance in praise of his 
strength and spirit: this made me ask the 
question of the master of the horse, Whether 
his 'horse was very rich ? but he stared upon 
me, and laughed at me, as if I had been a mad- 
man ; and only gave me this short answer ; 

‘ How should a horse have any money ?’ When 
I heard this, I went my way contented, that it 
was lawful for a poor horse to be good, on the 
account only of his free heart' and generous 
spirit; and therefore, I conclude, it is likewise 
possible for a poor man to be good : for which ] 
reason, I beseech you, good Ischomachus, tell j 
me your manner of living, that I may endea- 
vour to learn it, and model my life after your 
example ; for that may well be called a good 
day, when a man begins to grow good and 
virtuous.” — “ Good Socrates, you seem to ban- 
ter me,” said Ischomachus : “ however, I will 
tell you, as well as I can, the whole method of 
my living, which I design constantly to follow 
till the day of my death, I perceived, that 
except a man knew well what was necessary to 
be done, and diligently applied himself to put 
his knowledge in practice, the gods would not 
suifer him to prosper. And I also observed, 
that those who act with wisdom and diligence, 
the gods reward them with riches. There- 
fore, first of all, I paid my adoration to the 
gods, and implored their assistance in all that 
I had to do, that they would be pleased to give 
me health, strength of body, honour in my 
city, good will of my friends, safety in the day 
of battle, and that I might return home with 
an increase of riches and honour.” — “ When I 
. heard that,” said Socrates, “ I asked him, are 
riches then so much worthy your esteem, good 
Ischomachus ; seeing that the more riches you 
have, the more care and trouble you have to 
order and preserve them?” — Then Ischoma- 
chus replied : “ I have no small care to pro- 
vide me with riches, for I have great pleasure 
in serving the gods honourably with rich sacri- 
fices ; and also to serve my friends, if they 
happen to want; and likewise to help the city 
in' time of danger or distress .” — “ Truly, what 
you say, good Ischomachus,” said Socrates, “is 
honourable, and becoming a man of power and 
substance.” — To which Ischomachus answered: 
“ These are my reasons, good Socrates, why I 


think riches worth my labour ; for there are 
some degrees of men who cannot subsist with- 
out the help of others ; and there are also 
some who think themselves rich enough, if 
they can get what is bai'ely necessary for their 
support. But those who order their houses 
and estates with such discretion and good 
judgment, that they advance their fortunes and 
increase their riches; and by that means be- 
come serviceable and honourable to the city, 
and are capable of serving their friends ; why 
should not such men be esteemed- wise and 
generous, and deserve power ?” — “ You are in 
the right,” replied Socrates ; “ there are many 
of us that may well respect such men : but I 
[ pray you, good Ischomachus, go on to relate 
I what method you take to support your health 
and strength of body, and what means you use 
to return home honourably from the war : and 
as for the ordering and increasing of the estate, 
we may hear that by and by.” — “ I think,” said 
Ischomachus, “ these things are so chained to- 
gether, that they cannot well be separated ; 
for when a man has a sufficient store of meat 
and drink, and uses a convenient share of ex- 
ercise, his body must of necessity be healthful 
and strong ; and such a body, when it is well 
exercised in the affairs of war, is most likely 
to return home from battle with honour. And 
he who is diligent and industrious in his busi- 
ness, must as surely improve his estate.” 

“ Good Ischomachus,” said Socrates, “ all that 
you have yet said, I grant to be good, that he 
who uses diligence and exercise will increase 
his fortune. But tell me, I beseech you, what 
exercise do you take to maintain your good 
complexion, and to get strength, and how do 
you exercise yourself to be expert in war, and 
what methods do you follow to increase your 
estate, that enables you to help your friends, 
and assist the city in honour and strength? 
These things I desire to learn.” — “ To tell 
you freely, good Socrates,” said Ischomachus, 
“ I rise so early in the morning, that if I 
have any one to speak with in the city, I 
am sure to find him at home ; or if I have 
any other business to do in the city, I do it in 
my morning’s walk : but when I have no mat- 
ter of importance in the city, my page leads 
my horse into the fields, and I walk thither, 
for I esteem the walk into the free air of the 
country to be more healthful than to walk in 
the galleries or piazzas of the city; and when 
I arrive at my ground where my workmen are 
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planting {rees, tilling tlie ground, or sowing^ my servants complain of anolter, or justify 
or carrying m of the fniits, I observe how his own cause, I always endeavour to settle the 
every thing is performed, and study whether truth betw ecn them , or if I discover any dis. 
any of these works may he mended or im- pute among my friends or acquaintance, I 
proved and when I have diverted mjself endeavour to make it up, and recover their 
enough at my villa, Imountmyhorse,andinake friendship for one another, by showing them 
him perform the exercise of the academy, such the happiness and profit of friendship, snd the 
as IS serviceable in war , and then ride him distraction and inquietude which attend those 
through all the difficult paths, waters, through who are at variance with one another. I pruse 
trenches, and over hedges, to make him ac- and defend those who are accused vvrrongfully, 
quainted with those difficulties as much as or are iqipressed without a cause, and before 
possible, without hurting him and when the lords of our government 1 accuse them 
I have done this, my page takes my horse, who ate promoted unworthily , I praise them 
and leads him trotting home, and takes along who set about their business wi^ care and 
with him to my house, such things out of deliberation, and blame such who go rishly 
the country as are wanted, and wi^ home about their work But I am now brought to 
myself then I wash my hands, and go to this dilemma, whether I am to bear vnth 
such a dinner as is prepared for me, eat- faults, or punish them."— IVTiat w your 
lug moderately, and never to excess, or too meaning in that," said Socrates, “and who • 
sparingly.” the person you mean ?*->-" It is my wife,' 

“ Good Isehomachus,” said Socrates, “ you said Jschomachus — In what manner then 
do your business very pleasantly, and your are jour disputes ?’ said Socrates Wc have 
contrivance is excellent, in performing so many very little occasion for that," replied Iteboma* 
good things at one time, as Increase your chus,“asyet, nor have we more words In out 
heaUh, your strength, your exercise in war, disputes than, such a thing is not done so care» 
your study for the increase of your estate fully as n might hove been , nnd that we may 
all these to be done under one exercise ts a learn by a false step how to guide oursehes 
great token of your wisdom, and the good for the future but if she should bo unfortu- 
effect of this exercise is apparent enough nate enough to give her mind to lying and 
to all that know that you are healthful and deceit there is no reforming her " To this 
strong, and every one allows you to be the Socrates answered “If she should at any 
best horseman in this country, and one of the time tell jou a lie, you will hardly insist upon 
richest ireii m the city " — “ Alas f good So- the truth of the matter 
crates,” answered Isehomachus, “and jet, XII “ But, perhaps, good Ischotrachus, I 
though I believe this to be true, I cannot ts- detain you from jour business, and I would by 
cape detraction. You thought, perhaps, I nos no means binder a roan of your capacity and 
going to say, that it was these things which understanding from proceeding in jouraniiirt." 
gave me the name of an honest and good roan " — “ You are no hindrance to roe, answered 
It was my thought,* said Socrates, “but Isehomachus, “for I am detrrmined to slay 
I have a mind to ask jou, how you guard here till the court is up"— "This gives me 
against detractors, and whether you speak in another token of jour justice," said Soern. 
your own cause, or in such causes as relate to tes , •* it is an instance of your circum«pee- 
your friends?’ — “ Do jou believe," answered tion, and regard to niaintatn the noble efca- 
jseboroaebus, “ that J do not fufficientJy do ratter the world has givtn you, of l>elrg a 
my part against roj detractors, if I defend ropelf good and honest man, for, rotwnhsfandmg 
by my good deeds, in doing no wrong, and art- the msny employments jou u»uaily engige 
mg as much as I can for many men a good? or yourself in, and the delightful method you take 
do JOU not think I am in the right if I accuse in the cxcrcwc of them, jet became of yoof 
men who are mischievous, and do injustice in promise to these iiningers, to wait for t em 
private cases, and to the citj I pray JOU in this place, you choose to pepWt your 
explain yourself," said Socrates “ I roust tell own business and jleasure, rather tfan f 
you," laid Isehomachus, “ 1 am nlwojs tier- ttor«e than j-our word."— “ Ai for tl'C 
ciwng myself In rhetoric and eloquence, and ness you ipeak of," muI Iwlomselo’r ** 

In the praeuce of justiec , forif I hearoneof have taken care that roififn< ^ 
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glccted ; nntl my greatest pleasure is in being 
punctual with those that I appoint j for in 
my farm I have my baililT or steward of hns- 
Imndr}’, nud deputies who take care of my 
husinescs." — “ Since we arc fallen into this dis- 
course, pray tell me, pood Ischomnehus, * said 
Socrates, “ when you liavc occasion for n pood 
bailiff or steward for your connlr)’ affairs, do 
vou use the same method ns if you wanted n 
good builder, to inquire after one who is best 
skilled in the science? or do yon teach nnd in- 
struct those you hire into your seruce, in the 
business you want to employ them in?” — 

“ Good Socrates,” answered Ischomnehns, " I 
endeavour to teach them mj’sclf ; for be whom 
I instruct in the manapement of my affairs, 
when I am absent, will know the better how 
to carry on my works agreeable to my liking; 
rather than if I was to employ one who already 
bad a pretence to knowledge of the business I 
wanted him for : ns I guess I have exjtcrience 
enough to set men to work, nnd to direct them 
how they shall go about their busines', I there- 
fore suppose I am aide to teach a man what I 
can do myself,” — " Tlicu, surely, your liaitiff 
in husbandry,” replied Socnitc*-', "nuist be 
always ready and willing to sen'c you ; for, 
without lie has a love for you, he will never 
use the utmost of his diligence for the advance- 
ment of 3 ’our nffnin!, tliongh he bo never so ex- 
pert in bis business.” — “ You say riglit,” an- 
swered Ischomaebus : “ but tbc fust of my 
endeavours is to gain his love nnd affection to 
me and my family, by wliich means be lias n 
regard to my welfare." — “ And wliat method 
do you take, good Iscbomaebus," said Socnitcs, 
“ to bring the man to, love and respect you nnd 
your family ? Is it by the benefit you do him, 
by learning him a profitable business ?” — “ I 
do not suppose that,” said Ischomachus ; “ but, 
whenever the gods are favourable to me in the 
advancement of my fortune, I always reward 
my steward.” — “ So I suppose,” said Socrates, 
“that you mean by this, that such peojilc ns 
you assist uith money or goods will bear you 
the best service andrespect." — “ Yes, certainly,” 
said Ischomachus, “for there are no instru- 
ments in the world so engaging, or that will 
prevail so much over mankind, as money or 
profit.” — “ But is it sufficient for him to love 
you ?” replied Socrates ; “ for we have instan- 
ces enough that men love themselves before all 
others ; and we have also some examples of 
those who are lovers of themselves, and yet 
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are so iiogligcnt to their own profit, that they 
never reap tliose things the}' wish for." — I.sclio- 
mnclnis nnssvcrcd : “ But, good Socrates, be- 
fore I choose them among my servants that I 
have brought to love me, to dignify with the 
places of stewards or dejnities, I teacli them 
the good consequence of diligence nud indii'-try.” 
— “ Is it possible you can do that ?’■ said So • 
cnitc.s; “for, in my opinion, we can banily 
bring men to do niiotber man's business ns punc- 
tually us be might do it bimself.” — *' That I 
allow, ” .said Iscliomarlius : “ I mean, that we 
C.UI never iiistnirt n iiinti to use the .‘nme dili- 
gence foruiiotber that be would do for bimself.” 
— “ But," rcjtlied Socrates, “who are tliosc, 
tlieii, whom you tliink worthy of cuiploymcnt, 
or of receiving your iiistnictioiis?" — To this 
Iscliomnclms answered : “ Those, in the first 
place, who cnniiol avoid drunkenness, are ex- 
eluded from this c.nre ; for clnitikcuuess drowns 
the memory, and is the orcnsioii of forgetful- 
ness.” — “ And is this the only vice," .said .So- 
emtes. “ whirh is the occasion of negligence ?'' 
— “ No," rejilied Iscliomnclms, “ for tliose wlio 
indulge ilienisclves in slceji, are iiimpalile of 
such employments.’* — “ And are there any 
more," said .Socrates, “ whose vires make them 
unfit for your service ?"-r*' Y’es,” answered 
Ischomachus ; “for 1 am pcr.sunded those who 
arc addicted to the flesh, head their minds so 
much to that thought, that they neglect all 
other husiiicss ; for their whole hope and study 
is upon those they love : nnd if one was to 
order them to business, it would be the great- 
est punislimciit that could be inflicted on them ; 
for there can be no greater pain laid upon 
any creatures in nature, th.in to iircvcnt them 
from the object of tlieir desires. For tliese 
reasons, wben I find people engaged in such 
aflains, I set them aside, and never take tlie 
pains to instruct them in the matters tliiit 
relate to my estate.”— “ But what say you," 
said Socrates, “ of those who have a provident 
thought, nud arc saving on their own account ; 
do you believe these would not be diligent in 
the mnnngement of your estate?’' — “ These,” 
replied Ischomachus, “ I choose to employ 
before all others ; for they are sooner brought 
to be diligent than those who have con- 
trary sentiments ; and, besides, it is easy to 
show them the profit of diligence ; and if such a 
man happens to come in my way, I commend 
him mid reward him."— « But how do you treat 
those servants,’ said Socrates, “ who are ready 
4 P 
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to obey you in aU your commands, and 
diligent at your word, and have a moderate 
share of good order in the management of i 
themselves’’— These," said Ischomachus^ 
" I have a great regard for , for I carefully re- 
gard those who are diligent, and lay as many 
hardships as I can upon those who are idle and 
careless — « But tell me, dear Ischomadius, 
said Socrates, “ is it possible to reform a man 
who is naturally negligent ? — No more an. 
sivered I<cbomacbus, “ than it uould be Jor a 
man who is ignorant in music, to teach and tq. 
struct another man in that seience. Tor « is 
impossible to mahe a good scholar, if the mas- 
ter does rot know his business , and, by the 
same rule, no servant will be diligent « ben his 
master sets him the example of neglect 1 have 
heard often enough, that bad* masters made had 
servants, and I have often seen a small 
reproof to a servant put him or her upon 
their duty Hou e> er, the best ivay to make a 

good servant, is for the roaster to set him a ! 
good example of industry, and be careful and 
uatchful to ovenee and regard, that ever) one 
about him is diligent tn their respectire oifice. 
and reward those who are deserving, and pu 
msh the negligent The king of Perua once 
spoke much to the purpose in u case of this 
nature When be vias riding upon a fine 
horse, one of the company asked him tilut 
made his horse so fat his reply was, *Tbe 
eye of his master, and we haie many beside, 
good Socrates, who think that every thing w hat 
ever i» improved by the same regard of the 
master ’ 

XlIJ •• But, good jsebomnehus," said So. 
crates, “ when you have trained up your steiv- 
nrd to be diligent, and to observe jour direc 
tions, do you esteem him thoroughly qoahCed to 
be yout steivard or bailiff, or has he then any 
thing else to be instructed in’ — Then,’ an- 
sw ered Iscl omachus, “ there is j et more which 
18 necessary for him to understand, for he 
must learn the particulars of his business, to 
know when and bow be must disj ose of ctery 
thing, for, irithout the knowledge of these 
particulars, a Btewnrd is on insignificant person , 

1 1 is Uke a physician who has the care of a 
patient, and is up early and late to attend htin 
and at last knows nothing of his distemper 
“ But when he has teamed all this, good I*cho 
inachus said Socrates, “ Is he then pcrficUy 
qualified to be y-wur steward, or director of yow , 
farm “ There is siill more required of j 


him,’ replied Ischomachus, “ for he must lenm 
to rule, as well as direct the workmen ’— •« And 
IS It possible, said Socrates, “ that you cun 
teach a man to govern, or know the great sci- 
ence of command?”— .« I think, said Jscho- 
machus, “there is no difficulty m it, though, 
perhaps, the reasons I may give for it are ridi- 
culous “ An affair of this consequence," 
said Socrates, “is no laughing matter , for the 
man who can instruct others how tojovem.must 
himself be a person of great wisdom, and de- 
serve the highest character , for he, who can 
leach men how to rule, may teach them how to 
become masters and he who can raise them 
to that dignity, may teach them those princely 
virtue*, which will make them worthy the 
command of kingdoms — “ Good Socrates,” 
answered Ischomachu*, “let us look into 
the fields among the beasts fur an example 
of the facility of learning to govern Those 
creatures who are rcstilf and stubborn arc beat 
en into obedience , while, on tbe other band 
those tt ho obey otrr directions are freafed hand- 
eomcly, and rewarded Colts, wlien they are 
under the roansgerocnl of the breaker or jockey 
arc caressed when thej take their lessons kind* 
ly, but when they arc tcstiff or disobedient, 
they receive the correction of the lash ? and by 
these means they are brought to make good 
horses If we breed spaniels, »e treat them 
m the same manner, to leam them to hunt, to 
take the water, to fetch and carry, and be 
watchful , but, as for men, ire may pffstfsdc 
them, andbnng them to obc(ltcncc,by8ittiiig be- 
fore them reward* and punishments, and teaefi 
mg them that it wiU be for their adrantage to 
olicy , but, as for bondmen, or those of tbe low 
est rank, they may be brought to obedience an- 
other way, provide well for their bcfffr* ond 
they will do any thing, while those, who have 
noble tpinw, arc best encouraged bypnu«c, for 
prusc IS no less welcotne to them, than meat 
tm<J <trwk U to lliOfo of the n nner tort Awl 
when I hate fnatnictctl my steward to govrro 
by my example, I add this a.s an Instruction to 
lam, that in the teslow ing of clothes or •pt'tffl 
among my workinon, he shotihl always piie the 
|)cst to those among them who •re mc-t d U 
gent in their business . for Indiutnou* nw" 
ight aJirajv to have better drrss, ind b«c «1 e 
pre eminence in all thing*, before the hrtf 
negligent , for J am of opinion there i* notfilrg 
nwe ulsomc to laJottriov* senanis. than to 
thote *rbo are neghgent fn ihrfr bwine** 
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promoted or encouraged, while they themselves 
are neglected and overlooked It discourages 
them from minding their business for the fu- 
ture ; therefore I always take care to keep that 
difference among my servants. And when I 
observe that my bailiff shows" the same regard 
for those servants under his care, I praise him 
for it ; but when I perceive he has preferred 
any one unworthily, by means of flattery or 
some such deceit, I never sufier his award to 
pass, hut blame him and reprimand him.” 

Xn^. “ Then,” said Socrates, ‘‘ tell me, good 
Ischomachus, svhen you have thus taught your 
steward to rule, and 'discipline the workmen 
and servants under his care, is he then com- 
pletely qualified for your service ? or is there 
any thing else that you are to instruct him in ?” 
To this Ischomachus replied: “ There is yet 
a very material point, which concerns the busi- 
ness and character of a good steward ; and that 
is, honesty ; for if after he has received all my 
former instructions, he gives his mind to pilfer, 
and clandestinely to make away with my goods, 
his diligence in overseeing the management of 
my lands will be but of little profit to me, or 
it may be I may happen to be out of pocket 
by his service, so that I had much better be 
without the industry of such a man.” — “ But, 
good Ischomachus, I pray you tell me,” said 
Socrates, “ Are you capable of teaching men 
justice and honesty?” — .“yes," replied Ischo- 
machus ; “ but I find that it is not every one I 
teach or instruct in these ways of truth and 
equity, who follow my instnictions : hut, that 
I may yet make my servants follow the rules 
of justice which I teach them, I use those laws 
of Draco and Solon, which say, that little pil- 
ferers must be punished, but the great robbers 
must be imprisoned and put to death. AVhereby 
it appears, that those, who enrich themselves 
by indirect methods, and amass to themselves 
fortunes hy thievish practices, those goods shall 
not be profitable to them. And to these laws 
I likewise add some of the Persian laws : for 
those of Draco and -Solon only inflict punish- 
ments on those who do amiss ; but those of the 
king of Persia do not only punish those who 
do wrong, hut reward those who do right. 
There are some men, who out of covetousness 
care not what they do, nor what indiscreet 
means they take, so that they gather riches to- 
gether ; seeing that others can amass great for-, 
tunes in an honest way •, believing that, so long 
as riches may be got hy honest men, every one 


who is rich shall be accounted an honest man : 
but these have never any pleasure or good ad- 
vantage in their ill-got goods ; or it is very 
rarely that they preserve them : but those -who 
get their riches by industry and honesty, are 
always prosperous, and have pleasure in what 
they have got, especially because they have' 
wronged no man. If among my people I dis- 
cover any such who have that covetous and de 
ceitful temper, and do not receive benefit by, 
my instructions, I discharge them out of my 
service. And, on the other hand, those who 
make honesty their rule and study, behave 
themselves as true and faithful servants, with- 
out having so much regard to profit, as honour 
and praise from me ; if they are bondmen, I 
give them their liberty ; and do not only pro- 
mote them and advance their fortunes, but 
take every opportunity of recommending them 
to the world as good and honest men j for I 
judge, that the man may be esteemed good and 
honest, who upon the prineiple of virtue will 
employ himself for his master’s interest, and 
will not scruple going through a little difiiculty 
for his masterls service, when there is occasion, 
without a design of making his advantage of 
him by deceitful or indiscreet means. 

XV. Such a man, when I have once gained 
Ms esteem and affection, by instructing him in 
the science of making a good advantage of the 
work he is employed in, and have sufficiently 
instructed him to rule ; I am persuaded he 
will transact every thing for his master’s ad- 
vantage, as well as if the master was continu- 
ally to be present : and, with these qualifica- 
tions, I think a man sufficiently capable of the 
business of a steward, and worthy of being em- 
ployed in that office.” — “ But, methinks,” said 
Socrates, “ the principal part of a steward’s 
business you have not yet explained.” — “ What 
is that, good Socrates ?” said Ischomachus.-— 

“ I remember,’’ said Socrates, “ in your dis- 
course, you said, that before all things a stew- 
ard ought to know every particular of his 
business, and how to order every thing for his 
master’s profit ; for, without that, you observed 
that diligence would be of little use.” — “ Then, 

I suppose, good Socrates,” answered Ischo- 
machus, “ you would harm me instruct you in 
the science of husbandry ?” — “ That is my 
desire,’’ said Socrates ; “ for the science of 
husbandry is extremely profitable to those who 
understand it ; but it brings the greatest trouble 
and misery upon those farmers who undertake 
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It without knowledge " — « I shall first of all, 
good Socrates," said Ischomachus, ‘acquaint 
you, that husbandry is an honourable auence, 
and the most pleasant and profitable of any 
other it is faroured by the gods, and beloved 
by mankind, and may be learned with ease 
Husbandry, therefore, is becoming a gentle 
man , for if w e \i ere to take a view of all 
creatures upon earth, those only are esteemed, 
and M orthy our regard, which are doule enough 
to become profitable to ua , while the others, 
which are wild and fierce in their nature, and 
are not capable of becoming useful to us, ate 
rejected — “Jf 1 remember right, said Soc* 
rates, “you have already instructed me, that a 
steward or deputy «hould first love you, then 
be diligent , in the next place, he should be 
able to rule, and then he honest , but I am 
impatient to hear how he must behai e bimseU 
in the practice of husbandry, with regard to 
the works, when and how they are to be done, 
but hitherto you have not explained those 
particulars, but passed them over as if you 
imagined I knew as much of the affair as your 
self, or understood the business For my part, 

I am in tbe same state, with regard to bus* 
bandry, that a man would be who docs not un 
derstand letters, and you were to show him a 
writing, he will be never t^e better for seeing 
that writing, unless he know the use of the 
letters that composed it So 1 imagine, that 
It is not enough to be diligent in the scicijce of 
husbandry, but a man must understand eiery 
paiticular of it This I suppose you arc a 
mister of, but you have not yet acquainted me 
with tbe matter Therefore, if I was now to 
set about the business of busbondiy, I abould 
be like a quack m physic, who went about 
visiting of sick people, and neither knew their 
distempers, nor what medicines were proper 
for them Therefore, good Iscbomachus, I 
drsire you will learn me every particular point 
of the husbandry you pnicti*e “ Good Soc 
rates,' replied Iscbomachus, “the science of I 
husbandry u not like other sciences, which I 
require length of time to study them, or a 
great deal of labour to compass them before a 
man can get his living by them , for husbandry 
js easily learned, by obsemng the workmen 
now and then, and by consulting those who 
understand it By these means you may in- 
struct your fnet)^ m it Again, we may 
ol»servc, that men of other srienecs, winch are 
artificers, will always keep some secret of their 


business to themselves, but the husbandmen 
Me open and free in their di'covenes, that 
every one may learn from them The bus- 
bandmon, who has the greatest knowledge in 
planting of trees, is proud of being observed, 
or that any man takes notice of his excellence 
IQ that art And the sower is no less pleased 
to have any one stop to look upon him And 
if you ask him about any thing w hicb has been 
well done m his way, he will be free enough 
to inform you how it was done And so, good 
Socrates, we may see by this, that husbandry 
teaches men good manners and good nature * — 

, “ This," said Socrates, “ is a good beginning 
and now you have come thus fur, I cannot 
leave you till you hate given me cv ery particular 
relating to husbandry, and especially I insist 
upon It, because you say it is a science so easy 
to learn You will therefore ba\-e the le«s 
trouble (o instruct me, and it will he tbe 
greater shame to me, if J do not learn it by 
your instructions, particularly since it is so 
, profitable a science, 

XVI “I am very ivilluig to answer your 
desire," said Itchomachus, “and instruct you 
in every point of husbandry Tbe principal 
part, which men dispute about, ii the soif 
On this account all the philosophers, who 
base busied themselves about it, bare given us 
more words than truth, for they throw some 
I occult quality in the way, which leases uyas 
we were before and at the best tell US, that 
he, who designs to be a husbandman, must 
first know the nature of the soil “ h Is not 
contrary to my opinion ” said Socrates, *' thsf 
one ought to know the quality of the soil ; fur 
those who do not know what the ground will 
bring forth, bos' can they appoint either frrrv, 

I lusts, or seeds for it, which are natural to tbi 
intent, or are proper for it’ Dear Socrates,'* 
said Iscbomachus, “this is easily discovered, 
by observing the grounds of other pcoj le, wl ctsJ 
you may ace the diversities of plants posTinf 
on them, and, by a little observance that ssav, 
you will learn svbat they svlH produce, ard 
wbut are contrary to their nature t and wben • 
man has once made Ills dueob*rrrati®f ®f*f '*• 
he will ice that It will be unpfoGtible lore- 
sitc nature or tbe tsiJJ of rroriJmer hoe 
when a man plants or wsvs those th'n-s 
which he accounts necessary for bf» uu", 
uid the soil doe* fof delight in the iwur* 
Ishmcftt or {foductien of them, or 1-ai 
a will to bnng them forth, hi* experse arl 
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trouble is to no purpose. But if he can- 
not discover the nature of the grounds next 
ahopt him, which either through idleness, or 
any other cause, have been mismanaged or 
neglected, let him consult other lands remoter 
from him ; and if even they happen not to be 
cultivated, he may learn by the weeds that 
.grow upon them, what they will produce : for 
those plants, which grow wild, show best the 
inclination and disposition of the soil ; so that 
husbandmen may even learn their business by 
observing what the ground will produce of it- 
self.’’ — “ Then,” replied Socrates, “ I perceive 
that a man need not abstain from husbandry 
purely because he does not know how to de- 
scribe the nature of a soil ; for, I remember, I 
have seen fishermen who have employed them- 
selves continually upon the sea, without inquir- 
ing what the water is, or its principles, but pass 
over it, and when they find any thing to their 
advantage they take it, and leave the rest The 
same, I suppose, is the design of the husband- 
men ; when they look upon soils, it is to ob- 
serve what they bring forth, that is valuable, 
and what they will not.” — “ In what point of 
husbandry would you have me begin,’ said 
Ischomachus, “ dear Socrates, for you talk like 
an adept in that science? Your reasoning is 
good, and must proceed from understanding.” 
— “ All that I mean by my reasoning with 
you,” replied Socrates, “ is to know how I shall 
till the ground, so as to reap the most profita- 
ble crops of corn, or other fruits, from it ; for 
it is becoming a philosopher to inquire into 
those things which are pleasant and profitable.” 
— “ I suppose,” said Ischomachus, “ you already 
understand that the stimng or breaking of the 
ground, u'hich one may call fallowing, is of 
great advantage.”— “ This,” answered Socrates, 
“ I believe.” — “ And suppose we were to fal- 
low or plough the ground in winter?” said 
Ischomachus . — “ That I don’t approve of,’’ 
said Socrates ; “ for the earth is then too wet, 
in my opinion.” — “ And what do you think if 
we were to turn it up in the summer?” said 
Ischomachus — “ Then, I doubt,” said Socrates, 
“ it would be too dry and hard for the plough. ” 
— “ Then let us plough,” said Ischomachus, 
“ in the spring.”—" I think you are much in 
the right,” said Socrates, " for then the ground 
is most free and ready to open itself to the 
plough, and also is most ready to distribute its 
virtue.” “ It is not only so,” answered Ischo- 
machus, "but then whatever weeds are upon 


the ground, being turned into the earth, enrich 
the soil as much as dung. And again, these 
plants are not grown to such a point of maturity 
or perfection that their seeds are ripe, and there- 
fore cannot fill the ground with weeds; and 
besides, I suppose you know that both the 
fallowing and tilling of ground is always the 
better as the ground has the fewer weeds in it ; 
for, besides the hindrance the tveeds may give 
to corn, or other profitable herbs, they prevent 
the ground from receiving the benefit of the 
sun and free air .” — “ This I agree to,” said 
Socrates. — " Then,” replied Ischomachus, " do 
not you think that often stirring the ground in 
summer will be the best way for it to enrich 
itself by. the air and sun, as well ns to destroy 
the weeds ?” — “ I am very sensible,” said So- 
crates, “ that weeds will wither and dry quickly 
in the summer ; and the ground can never re- 
ceive more benefit from the sun, than if it is 
stirred with the plough, or fallowed in the heat 
of summer: and if a man dig his ground in 
summer, he will have the same advantage in 
destroying of weeds, which will then soon die ; 
or else, by turning them in before they seed, 
they will enrich the ground : and by the turning 
up of the earth at that season, the sourness and 
rawness of that, which is turned up, will be 
corrected by the sun.” 

XVII. " So I find,” said Ischomachus, 
" that we are both of one opinion concerning 
the stirring and fallowing of the ground.” — " It 
is true,” said Socrates ; " but, to proceed to 
sowing, do you allow that the old opinion, 
which is agreed to and followed by the present 
operators in husbandry, concerning the season 
of putting the seed into the ground, is agreea- 
ble to reason, or are you of another opinion.” 
— To this Ischomachus replied ; “ When sum- 
mer is once past, and September is upon us, all 
men then wait the pleasure of the gods to send 
rain to moisten the ground and prepare it for 
the seed ; and, as soon as the rains fall, then 
every one employs himself in sowing, as 
the gods seem to direct.”—" Then,” said So- 
crates, it seems that all men in the world 
have determined, by one assent, that it is not 
convenient to sow when the ground is dry ; and 
those who act against this rule of nature are 
sufferers by it, as if they had oflended the gods, 
by practising against their laws.” ’ 

" We agree likewise in this,” said Ischoma- 
chus.”—" Then,” Socrates replied, I perceive 
that mankind consent to the order of nature, 
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omplc, c^e^y one thinks it convenient to wear' 
furred go\>na and warm rlollica m the winter, 
and then also to make a good fire, if he con 
get wood “ But there nrc many," said J»-i 
chomacbiis, “ who vary in their opinions con- ' 
cermng the time of sowing, some will sow I 
sooner, others later,”—" There ia good reason ' 
for that," repiicd Socrates, “ for the gods do 
notoliroys give ua the same kind of weather 
one year as another Therefore it is some- 
times best to sow early, and at other timea it 
la better to sow late " I allow what you 
say,' said Ischomachus “but whether is it 
best to sow much seed, or little ?' — “ I am of 
opinion," answered Socrates, “that it la beat 
to allow seed enough, and distribute it truly 
and equally upon the ground but one may 
sow the seed too thick, as well as employ too 
small a qumtity of it,”—” I agree with you," 
said I'thcmachus, "in this point’— "I ima-i 
gine,” said Socrates, "there is a great art ml 
sowing It IS surely so,’ replied Ischoma- 
chus, “for there are many sorts of gram, and 
«]] of them must be east upon the ground h/a 
man 8 hand “ 1 bav e seen that, ' said Socra- 

tea.—" But ®ome men," replied Ischomachus, 
“can cast it even, and distribute it equally upon 
the ground, and others cannot ’ — “ Then, I 
suppose," said Socrates, “that the skill in 
sowing the seeds depends upon the frequent 
practice and exercise of the hand, as those 
who play upon the haip, or other instruments 
of music, must keep their hands continually in 
practice, that their fingen may readily follow 
their mind ’ — “You reason well,' said Ischo- 
maebus " but suppose the ground is light and 
open, or suppose it is stiff and heavy’" — 

" irifrif ijuvoW yiiw isie ww mwitwirOswiid 
that ? said Socrates “ do you not take the i 
lighter ground to be the weakest, and the I 
heavy ground to be the strongest? “ I wn 
of that opinion,” said Ischomachus —“I would 
then fain know of you," said Socrates, “ whe- 
ther you would allow the same quantity of 
seed to one kind of ground as jou would to 
another, or whether you make any difference? 

— “ You know, good Socrates,’ said Isclioina 
chus, “ that It IS as natural to put the most 
water to the strongest wines, and the stionger 
a man is, the greater burden he may carry, so 
some men are nourished with a very spare 
diet, while others require a greater share of 
nourishment the same ought to he considered 


m our present case “ IViII not the ground, " 
said Socrates, “grow more strong by the more 
use, ns horses nnd mules are thought to do?’ 
— “ This I take as a gest,’ said Ischomachus 
“but what I think necessary to acquaint you 
of, IS, that you sow your gram when the 
ground IS moist, and has the best advantage of 
the nir, and when the corn is come up, and is 
high in the Wade, if jou then turn it into the 
ground with a plough, it will greatly ennch the 
land, nnd give it as much strength as a good 
dunging would do and we must also remark, 
that if we continue to sow for a long space 
the fiaiue sort of gram upon any ground, tut 
upon that especially wrhich is weak or over- 
charged wath seed, it will impoverish the 
ground, and wear it out of heart may 

compare this to a sow which suckles many pig<, 
and sustains them till they grow large, the 
more pigs she suckles, the more will she be 
[ weakened."— " You intimate by tH»,” said 
I Socrates, “ that one ought to sow the smaller 
quantity of gram upon the weakest soil It 
IS true," replied Ischomachus, “and is whet 
me have parlly agreed on before, that to over- 
burden ground with seeds or com, is the 
ready way to weaken it*— “But for what 
reason, good Ischomachus, do you make ditches 
or tborows in the com fields ? — “ You know 
very well,’’ replied Ischomachus, “the mn(er 
IS subject to wet weather ’ — “ ^lhlat mean you 
by that’" said Socrates llTien the rams 
fall in great quantity," replied Iscliomachus 
“the wet is apt to do great damage to com, 
for sometimes our com fields are incommoded 
with waters, and the corn, in some of its parts, 
smothered with mud , and besides, the roots of 
the com in other places will be washed bare , 
Abe r.’vtfjs! raujf the seeds of weeds to the 
lower parts of the ground, and by that means 
fill the corn mtb weeds “ I presume," said 
Socrates, “what you cay is agreeshle to rc^^. 
son’— “And do you think,’ said Iscboma- 
chus, “that com which is subject to these 
inconveniences ought not to be assisted ? — 

“ Undoubtedly,’ answered Socrates Then 
what shall we do/ said Ischomachus, “to pre- 
vent the waters from covenng the corn ivitb 
mud ? — “ J find then," said Socrates, " it is 
' proper to ease the ground from wet to secure 
the com ’ — “ But," «iJd Jschoimchus, “ if the 
roots of the corn should be laid bare, wd the 
earth about them ivom away? — “Then I 
suppose,** continued he, “the host way to 
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remedy that, is to find some means of cover- 
ing the roots with earth, that they may be well 
nourished.”—" But if the weeds, which may 
come up by this management,” replied Socra- 
tes, "should suck up, or destroy the nouiish- 
meut which the corn ought to receive, like the 
'drone-bees in a hive, who are of no value in 
themselves, and yet live upon the industry of 
the working bees, and destroy the provisions 
which they have laid up to be manufactured 
into wax and honey.’’ — " The weeds,” replied 
Socrates, “ should then be plucked up, as the 
drones in a hive are killed and discharged 
from it.” — " Do you think then,” said Ischo- 
raachus, "that water- thorows, or ti-enches in 
the ground to draw off the water, are not good 
to save corn 7” — " I see now the use of simi- 
les,” said Socrates ; " for there is nothing can ! 
instruct me so much as similes ; for by them 
you have learned me to know the disadvantage 
of weeds among corn, as well as instructed me 
that drones are not always advantageous to 
bees. 

XVIII. " But now I desire of you, dear 
Tschomachus, to tell me what is the business 
of harvest ?” — " This,” replied Ischomachus> 

" I shall be ready to do, if you are not already 
as wise as myself. I suppose,” continued he, 

“ you have heard that corn must be reaped?” — 
" Certainly,” said Socrates ; “ but I am im- 
patient till you proceed to inform me what are 
your sentiments in the affair of reaping, or 
getting in the harvest.” — “ Which do you 
think, good Socrates, we ought to do; — to 
stand to reap with the wind, or to reap against 
it?” — “I suppose,” said Socrates, "it would 
be improper to reap against the wind, for it 
would increase the labour ; it would hurt the 
eyes, and be likewise more difficult to the 
hands ; for we sometimes meet with corn that 
is laid or beat down by the wind .” — “ And 
' then,” replied Ischomachus, “how will you 
cut it? will you cut the tops only? or cut it 
close to the ground ?” — “ If the straw is short,” 
replied Socrates, “ I would cut it near the 
ground, for the advantage of the straw ; but if 
the straw is very long, then I would rather 
cut it about the middle, for two reasons. In 
the first place, because the corn will be sepa- 
rated more easily from the straw : and in the 
next place, the remaining straw, if it is burned, 
will enrich the ground veiy much; or if it is 
afterwards cut and mixed with dung, it will 
increase it.” — "Good Socrates, your discourse,” 


said Ischomachus, “ shows me plainly, that you 
understand reaping as well as I do.” — “As 
you agree with me,” said Socrates, “ in what 
I say concerning reaping, I suppose I am right 
in my argument ; but let me now see if I un- 
derstand how to separate the corn from the 
straw.” — “ You know, undoubtedly,” said Is- 
chomachus, “that horses do that work.” — “I 
am sensible,” said Socrates, “that it is not 
only horses that separate com from the straw, 
by treading upon it, but asses and oxen also 
are used on the same occasion.” — “ But how 
do you think, good Socrates,” said Iscboma- 
chus, “ that horses, or the other creatures you 
speak of, can so equally tread the corn as to 
get it all clear of the straw?”’ — “ The men 
who have the care of this work,” said Socrates, 
" take care to stir the com as they see occa- 
sion, that it may be all equally separated from 
the straw, fiinging into the way of the cattle’s 
feet such com as they observe to lie still in 
the straw.” — “ I perceive,” said Ischomachus, 
"that you understand this part of husbandry 
as well as myself.” — "In the next place,” said 
Socrates, “let us examine how we ought to 
clean com from the husk or chaff.” — “ I sup- 
pose,” said Ischomachus, "you know that if 
you begin to winnow your com on that side of 
the winnowing place which is next the wind, 
the chaff will be scattered all over the winnow- 
ing floor ?” — " It must certainly be so,” said 
Socrates. — “ And it must also fall upon the 
com,” said Ischomachus. — “ This,” said So- 
crates, " is certain ; but it is the skill of a 
good husbandman to winnow his corn in such 
a manner that the chaff may fly from it, and be 
carried to its proper place.” — "But when you 
have cleaned the com,” said Ischomachus, “ as 
far as the middle of the winnowing place, will 
you rather let it remain there, or carry the 
clean com to another place where you design 
to lodge it?” — “When I have a sufficient quan- 
tity of com clean,” said Socrates, “ I would set 
that by ; lest, in cleaning the rest, the com I 
have already cleaned, and lies scattered abroad 
upon the floor, should partake of the chaff 
from the com that is cleaning, and then I shall 

be obliged to do my work twice over.” “I 

find, good Socrates,” said Ischomachus, “ that 
you are sufficiently skilled in the manage- 


2 It was the method among the ancients, to have the 
com trodden out by cattle, for the flail is a modern in- 
vention. 
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mcnt of com, crcn to the cJeanmg of it, 
for Oic markets j and I am of opinion, tkat 
>DU are Melt able to instruct, rattier ttan to 
be instructed. In my discourse with you on 
this branch of husbandry, I find that I have 
yet some remembrance of the management of 
com. If there is no more in it than what we 
have mentioned, 1 knew na much of it many 
years ago And now I recollect that ortee I 
could play upon the harp, and the flute, could 
paint, and carve, and knew many other scien* 
CCS, and yet I ncier bad a master to teach me 
any of these sciences, no more than 1 had one 
to instruct me in this branch of husbandly 
but I have seen men work as well m the scien 
CCS J speak of as in husbandry You are 
satisfled, ' sidd Ischomachns, that husbandry 
is a pleasant science, and that it is easy to 
learn.” 

XIX. ’* I am persuaded,” said Socrates, 
<* that I now understand, and have long since 
known, the business of sowing and reaping of 
com But I was not certain in my judgment, { 
till I had the opportunity of con versing with you 
about It but Idesire you to tell me, whether 
setting of trees is any part of husbandry?' 
— “ Yes,” replied Ischocnachus — Then, said 
Socrates, “ though I know something relating 
to sowing and cleaning of corp, yet I doubt I 
am Ignorant m tbe business of planting of trees ” 
— “ J guess,” said J'lcbomacbus, “ you have t 
much knowledge in tbe one as in tbe other 

‘‘Imustcertoinly be ignorant,” ^^d Socrates, 

'' in the art of planting trees, because [ do not 
know wbat sort of earth a tree should be 
planted in, nor what depth, nor of wbat size 
the tree should be nor yet, when it is planted, 
what IS tbe best means to make It grow'- 


am ready to instruct you,” said Iscbomathus, 
“in any thing you are ignorant of Have you 
observed, good Socrates, what holes or pits are 
wmojonJy made to plant trees ui? “ J have 
observed tbatiery often,” said Socrates “Have 
you ever observed these deeper,’ said Hcho. 
maebus, “than three feet’"— “ No,’ replied 
Socrates, “ nor yet more than two feet and a 

half * “ And tbe breadth of the trench which 

is made for planting a tree, did you ever ob- 
serve that’’ said Ischomachus, “for by such 
inquiries you may guess at the size of the trees 
which are fit to be transplanted.'—*' I never," 
said Socrateo, “ saw any wider than two feet 
and a half “ And have you ever seen any 
shallower than two feet’” said Ischomachus i 


" I have not observed," said Socrates, “any of 
those trenches which are dug for planting trees 
less than Uvo feet and a half deep , for if the 
trees were to be set shallow, the summer beats 
would soon make them wither, and scorch the 
toots.”— “ Then I suppose,' said Ischomachus, 
“that your opinion is, that the trenches or 
iioles, which are to be dug for planting of trees, 
ought to be no deeper than two feet and a 
half, and just as much over ?” — “ I guess,” 

said Socrates, “ they should be so ” “ But do 

you consider the nature of the ground," said 
Ischomachus, “ and make tbe proper difleren- 
CCS— which is dry, and which is wet’ — “ The 
ground," said Socrates, “which lies about Li- 
cabectus, I call dry ground , and the ground 
about Phaleneus I call wet ground, for that is 
a marsh “ I then desire to know, ’ said 
Ischomachus, “ whether you would plant trees 
deeper, or shallow er, in wet than in dry soil ? ' 
— RIy opinion is,’ said Socrates “ that m the 
dry ground we ought to dig the trenches the 
deeper, for in wet ground we shall soon come 
to the water, end I do not think it convenient 
to plant trees deep m such wet places ’—“You 
argue very rightly,” said Ischomachus , “ but 
do you know, good Socrates,” continued he, 

“ when you have tbe choice of these grounds, 
which are those trees which are most proper to 
plant in them?"—'* Itbink Ido,* said bocrates 
— ‘ And do you think," repbed Ischoinacbus, 

“ that when you set a tree to the best advantage, 

It will be best to plant it in such earth as has 
been made very fine by working, or in such es 
bas not been made loose and open by culture f 
— “It IS my opinion,’ said Socrates, "that a 
tree planted in well loosened earth will prosper 
much better than in that which bas been un- 
cultivated " — “ Do you olioiv, then,' said 
Ischomachus, "that the earth ought to he fine 
and prepared on this occasion’"—" J guess it 
should be so,’ said Socrates.— " But conwrn- 
iDg tbe branch or cutting of a vine, when you 
plant It," continued Ischomachus, " n ili it 
grow better if you set n upright m tbe ground, 
or lay it along in the earth? ’ ' — “ Certainly," 
said Socrates, “ U w ill grow the stronger if we 
plant It, or lay it lengthwise m the ground , for 
the more roots it gams, tbe greater strength it 


I Tbebjing (he 

gronnU, b the rrench way Bow prattlMd i 1"^ 
strike rt>ot at Grcry joint , and the roora jofnls ttwy 
hav- me more roots they get, and the stronffer shooU 
tbey make 
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will Imve in its shoots.” — “ \Vc 
of one opinion,'' said Ischomachus. 
when you plant one of these cuttings or 
branches of vines, would you leave it with 
the earth loose about it, or tread it hard over 
the part of the cutting which you bury?" — “ I 
am of the opinion,” said Socratc.s, " that it is 
best to tread down the earth very close about 
it, for else the ground would lie so hollow all 
round, that the air and moisture would come 
unequally to it, and rot and spoil the roots ; or 
else the sun’s heat would too soon reach it, and 
prove of ns bad consequence.” — “ So far we 
are of one opinion,” said Jschoinnclius. — “ And 
must I plant or inise a fig-tree,” answered So- 
crates, “ as I do the Annes " I suppose so,” 
said Ischomachus ; for ho who is master of 
the art of raising vines, may as well raise figs, 
or most sorts of trees.” — •* But is there 
not,” replied Socrates, “something particular 
in the propagating of olive-trees ?•’ •< You may 
obsen-e that,” said Ischomachus, “on every 
highway side, when we set a large trunclicon 
of an olive-tree, avc dig deep boles, and plant 
them very deep in the ground, covering the fop 
of the truncheon with clay, and yet wc do not 
find that any other trees or plants arc covered 
in this manner.” — “ I know thi.s,” replied So- 
crates, “ for I have often seen it.” — “ Surely 
then,” answered Ischomachus, “ when you 
haA'e seen an c.xperimcnt, you must remem- 
ber it ; and especially in this common case you 
know that it is not sufTicient to put clay over 
the hirge top of the olive tnmeheon, but also to 
cover the clay close Avith a shell.'”, 

“ All that you have said relating to this, I 
likeAvise know perfectly,” said Socrates : “ but 
AA’hen Ave' began to discourse whether I under- 
stood the planting of trees, I Avas not satisfied 
Avhether I aa’hs sure of the right’method ; and 
Avhen you came to the particulars, I gaA-e you 
my opinion freely; and it happened to agree 
AA'ith you, AA'ho of all men upon the face of the 
earth are esteemed the most perfect husband- 
man. I am h.appy, good Ischomachus,” con- 
tinued Socrates, “ in AA'hat you have taught me, 
which by degrees I brought you to do : you 
have taught me every particular of good hus- 


1 In the modem practice ive find it necessary to keep 
out the air and rain from tliose large incisions, or places 
which liave suffered amputation, hy soft wax, or such 
vegetable mummies as I liave tauglit Mr AVhitmill to 
make and sell. Tiie shell over the clay i.s, 1 suppose, 
put there to keep out tlie wet and ill Aveathec. 


bamlrj’; and have led me. hy your instmclions 
in those things I did not nnder.slnnd. to those 
that I Jind I linve some knowledge in ; and, by 
yotir easy way of reasoning, I slmll be taipable 
of remembering every tiling you liave laid be- 
fore me.” — “Do you believe, ” said Dehoma- 
ehus, “ tlint if I were to discourse Avitb you 
concerning the goodness and lincncss of silver 
and gold, that yon could answer as pcrtinenily 
ti.s yon have done to the nflair of Iinshandry or 
if I were to ask you concerning music and 
painting, do yon think that you could reason 
about ibcm so well ns you liaA-c done in hns- 
b.andry?" — “I think .vo," said Socrates; “for 
yon have .satisfied me that I nm not ignorant in 
liiisliandry, and yet 1 never had any master loin- 
stnict me in it.” — “ Von may remember,” said 
Ischomnclms, “ tlint in this diseonrsc 1 told 
you that husbandry was easily learned by n 
little obsenntion and conversation ; for tbe 
practice of it teaches us many particulars, which 
no master can ever teach ii.s, or Avonld caxt 
liave thought on. In the fir.st place, the vino 
Avill, of its own accord, run np trees, if there 
are any near it. This natural disposition in 
the vine shows ns, that wc ought to sustain the 
A'inc Avith projis. Again : wc oh.sorA'c that it 
sjircnds it.s leaves abroad tbe most at tlint time 
of the year wben its fruit is in its growth ; 
AA'liieh shows ns, that the fruit, during its 
growth, slionld be shaded from the too scorch- 
ing rays of the sun. And again, avc may oh- 
serA’c, tlint about tbe time wben grapes rijicn, 
tlic IcnA’cs shrink, and lay the fruit more open 
to the sun, that they may ripen the better ; so 
it appears that shade is necessary to bclji 
the growth of fruit, and a full sun is natural to 
the good ripening of fruit. And also when Ave 
sec the vine full of clusters, avc find some ripe, 
and others green ; then let the ripe clusters be 
gathered, for otherAA’ise they Avould spoil and 
rot, ns it is in the fruit of the lig-tree ; gather 
those Avhich you perceive are completely ripe, 
lest they drop and are lost.” 

XX. “ It is surprising to me,” said Socrates, 
“ that seeing husbandry is so easy to learn, Ave 
find such a vast difference among tbe liusbarid- 
men : some Ave may observe to be very rich, 

Avhile others have hardly bread to eat.” To 

this Ischomachus reiilied : “ It is not the W'ant 
of knoAvlcdge Avhich makes.the poor husband- 
man, for both the rich and the poor may 
have the same knoAvledge in sowing or planting, 
or in the virtue of the soil, and Avlin^ " 
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to plant vipon «, and In tte ord^nng of, 
«»es, or that ground Js improved by falloviiiig' 
and by manuring but that which makes 
lome farmers poor and gome rich, is because 
tbo first are negligent and laiy, *nd the 
latter are industnous and tbnfty The poor 
farmers often lose the profit of a year by ne- 
glecting to make proper provision citber by 
fallowing, manuring, or sowing, norhas beany ' 
Mine tbrougb bjsjoeglectinplantmg of vines^ or 
taking care to prune and dress those vines he 
li9S already such a man has neither oil, nor 
figs, for he neglects the care of bis tree It is 
for these causes, good Socrates, that you find 
one farmer richer than another , for the know- 
ledge of farming, or any thing else, u of 
service or adiantage, jf it is not mdiutnously 
} ractiscd. And to among generals of armies, 
it 1$ likely (hat they all understand tfaeir busi- 
ness, but yet we perceive that some of them 
gain more honour and more nebea than others 
Tbeir case is bke that of the husbandmen , 
the industrious are always gainers, while the 
negligent slivays come off losers If a general 
leads an army through an enemy's country, and 
be discreet and careful, he miU march his for. 
ces in good order, and be vigilant , so that upon 
any occasion he is prepared for battle , and yet 
there are some generals who know these things, 
and do not act with that care, which ever 
brings them either honour or profit All 
these are convinced that there is a necessity of 
keeping ivstches, and sending out scouts to 
reconnoitre the enemy, or observe their motion , 
hut yet some neglect this business, and lose 
tbemselies by it. So bkewise we all know 
that manuring the ground is necessary, but 
yet some are n^IigenC, and nerer emplo/| 
themselves about it, though if may as well be 
done by turning of cattle into it, as fey other 
means Some farmers use all then industry to 
gather together all the sorts of manures they 
can find, and others, though they might as 
well enrich their ground by the same means, 
yet never set their minds about iC The rsin 
falls in hollow places, and remains there to the 
injury of the ground, and where this happens. 

It abous the carelessness of the fanner, the 
weeds which nse on this occasion are witnesses j 
ofliis negligence, for the diligent farmer always | 
takes care to lay Ins ground in good order, and | 
to clear it of weeds, and the very weeds he | 
pulls up reward him for that work, for if be | 
cast these weeds into a pit of water, and let| 


them rot there, they will produce as good 
manure as dung it'Clf For there are no herbs 
or jilants w hich will rot by lying in ivater, (hat 
will not make good manure for land, nor is 
there any sort of earth which will not make 
ve^ nch manure, by being laid a due time in 
a standing water, till it is fully impregnated 
with the virtue of the water' We may yet 
remark further, that if the ground be loo wet 
to sow upon, or too surly or sour to plant h, 
there is atill a remedy for it if it be wet, we 
may dnun it by ditches or tborow s , and if the 
ground be stiff and sour, mixitwith such things 
as are light and dry, or of a contrary nature to 
the soil We find some husbandmen have 
regard to this, and some have no thought of it, 
and throw away those things which might 
prove to their profit * But suppose we were 
to know nothing of ground, or what it would 
bring forth, or can see neither tree nor plant 
upon It , nor have the opportunity of consult 
ing, or learning, from some experienced bus 
bandman, the worth of the ground, may we 
not satisfy ourselves at a very easy rate, by 
trying wbat it will bear or bring lotth, in making 
a few espenments upon it f Is not (bis more 
easy than to experience what a horse or a man 
IS? foe in all that we can discos et by our ex 
penuenta upon soils, w e are sure of the tmth 
of wbat we see, there is no dissimulation 
therefore ifie ground is the best master or 
director for the husbandman, in showing him 
wbat things are proper for it, and what are (he 
contrary, and it gi\es os satisfactory proofs 
who among the farmers are diligest and dis- 
cerning, and who are not For the science of 
husbandry u not bke other sciences, or trades 
or caJlings, for in them the arCificers may ex 
cuse themselves by saying they wanted skill in 
vehat they « anted to underlie , but husbandry, 
we know, is within the compass of every roan’s 
knowfei^ , so that wienever ive see that the 
ground IS tilled and sown, it will alwaj-s pro- 
duce something beneficial, and is the most 
pleasant oi all others , and therefore I suppose 
It u that husbandry, above all other sciences, 
encourages men to practise it and besides, 


X This ts a remark -verr well worthy our obwrraduii, 


espeeially where manures s 


fcarce A* for ihe I'O"’* 


luuuPioboa, that wee^ wilt hree<f 
tmicw w« suppose that weeds hare Ihelr "P? 
vrbui we usu them oo this ocrasioa , 
beli^Iaid la « atcr (or a manure it Isnmri more i»w. 
fioa) to lauds than the cleaidna of poo* Md 
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this is preferable to all' others, because every 
man, who has the least regard to himself, 
must surely know that no man can live 
without necessaries : and what does not this 
produce? We may therefore know, that those 
W’ho will not learn such sciences as they might 
get their living by, or do not fall into husban- 
dry, are either downright fools, or else propose 
to get their living by robbery or by begging. 
But we will suppose that some of the husband- 
men we speak of, are such as employ deputies 
or bailiffs to look over their workmen ; and 
the overseers of some do right, and the greater 
part do wong. Those who do right will take 
care to see their work done in season ; but the 
negligent steward will not keep his workmen 
to their business ; be will let them leave their 
business when they think convenient, M’ithout 
regard to his master’s profit. And to comi 
pare the diligent and careless steward, there 
Avill be the difierence, that he who sets bis 
people to work regularly, and keeps them em- 
ployed, gains half as much more as the man 
who is careless of his labourers : it is like two 
men who are sent out to travel fifty miles, 
who are both equally strong and in health j the 
man who is the most industrious shall perform 
his day’s journey to the utmost of his power, 
and lose no time ; while the other stops at 
every spring, at every shade, and at every 
refreshment he can get, and loses so much in 
his progress, that though they both run and 
walk alike, the lazy and negligent man makes 
two days of the same length that the industri- 
ous man makes in one day : so, in all sorts of 
works, there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween the man who sets himself heartily about 
his business, and him who is careless and does 
not regard his work • for when these last hap- 
pen to weed or clean the wnes at such an im- 
proper season that the weeds spring again, 
they rather spoil than mend their vineyards: 
their absolute neglect would have been more 
excusable. Such errors as these are the oc- 
casion why many farmers are sufierers. A 
man who has a large family, and is at great 
expenses for the maintenance of his house, if 
he cannot get enough by his rents and by bis 
husbandry to find him and his people with 
necessaries, must certainly come to poverty. 
But such as are diligent, and apply themselves 
to husbandrj’, will ns certainly increase their 
substance, and may easily grow rich, I re- 
member my father had an excellent rule, which 


he advised me to follow ; that if ever I bought 
any land, I should by no means purchase that 
which had been already well improved, but' 
should choose such as had never been tilled ; 
either through the neglect of the owner, or for 
want of capacity to do it : for he observed, 
that if I was to purchase improved grounds, I 
must pay a high price for them, and then I 
could not propose to advance their value, and 
must also lose the pleasure of improving them 
myself, or seeing them thrive better by my 
endeavours. It was my father’s opinion, that 
both land and cattle, with good management 
and industry, would doubly improve, and re- 
ward the master, and be no less pleasant than 
profitable to him. There is nothing which 
brings us a better return for our care and 
labour, than such ground as has lain a long 
time without culture j nor is there any thing 
so agreeable and pleasant, as to observe the 
good use such lands make of the industry and 
labour we bestow on them. Nothing rewards 
our labours so much as these ; and I assure 
you,” continued Ischomachus, “that I have 
often brought such land, as had never pro- 
I duced any thing of value, to bring such crops 
' as were twice as much .worth as the price I 
gave for the ground. This, I suppose, you 
will remember, and teach to those who fall 
into the way of your instructions. I may 
observe to you also, good Socrates, that my 
father neither learned this, nor any other 
branch of husbandry, from any one; his ge- 
nius led him to study the reason of it, and 
even to assist in the working part ; for he de- 
lighted extremely to see the reward of his own 
labour and industry, and well knew that he 
could never expect so great a return from cul- 
tivated and improved grounds, as from uncul- 
tivated lands, which he took in hand. I be- 
lieve, good Socrates, that you have heard of 
my father’s excellence in husbandry above all 
the Athenians, and of his natural bent of 
fancy towards it.” — Then Socrates replied ; 

“ Tell me, good Ischomachus, did your father, 
when he had improved such parcels of land, 
keep them to himself, or sell them to good 
advantage ?” — “ Now and then,” replied Ischo- 
machus, “he sold a parcel of land when he 
could receive a sufficient advantage for his 
improvements ; and immediately bought fresh 
unimproved land in the room of it, that he 
might enjoy the pleasure of bringing it to 
his own mind.”_“By what I can under- 
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ttmii," said SoCTSfcs, “your father wjw wjsc 
unil diligent in the science of hushnndry, and 
had no less desire lowanU it, than the com 
raercfuints fla^e to find out where the bc«t 
\\ heat IS to he had , not even tciopUng to pass 
the roughest seas, or run any other hazard 
to gam their intent j and when they base 
bought uj) as jDueb rom ns they can |>ur^ 
chase, thiy then immediately despatch it to 
their onn houses , and reserve it m their ware 
houses till they gee a good opportunity of 
selling it I suppose then they do not «cU it 
without consideration, or carelessly dispose of 
it at losv markets , but are first assured uhere 
they may sell it at the dearest price ** — •• You 
seem to banter,' replied Ischomachus, *«lmt 
can we say the mason is in the nron^ nbo 
builds bouses and sells them, and perhaps has 
aftenvards an advantage in repairing or impror> 
Ing them?’’ 

XXL "1 am very well persuaded," said 
Socrates, “ from what you «ay, that your opin 
ion is^ every nan ought to study that thing 
chiefly which may redound the most to his ad 
vantage, witli the greatest facility For, in 
the discourse we have had, you have insisted i 
that husbandry is the science most easily learnt 
of any other, and puticularly have given proofs 
of us being the most profitable study a man 
can pursue and what you have observed in 
your discourse relating to it, has convinced me i 
that husbandry u as pleasant and profitable as 
you represent it —“It is certain, as I haie 
told 50U,* replied Ischomachus, “that bus I 
bandry is a most delightful and beneficial | 
study , and it is as sure that it may be greatly ' 
advanced by the application, industry, andgood 
management of the professors of it we may 
compare it to a galley upon the sea, which is 
obbged to make its nay as far in a day with 
oars, as it should with sails We find that 
those roasters or overseers of the rowers who 
keep them encouraged with good words and 
proper rewards, gam so much upon the 
good-will of the labourers under their com- 
mand, that they even outdo themselves, and 
perform almost as much work as double the 
number would do of such who are under the 
discipline of careless or surly masters for, 
where such evil masters happen to role over 
any sets of people, they never have tbeir woA 
done vyith a good will, nor to the purpose but 
a generous spint m a master creates a free, 
hearty spmt in his servants, which makes them 


Wtk rocmly and heartily, sireattrig and press- 
ing upon One another who shall excel m his 
business so there are likewise some captains, 
who are of that ill disposition towards their 
soVdiers, and use them with that vile barbaniy, 
that they can never gam their Mill to perform 
any thing for their service either in peace or 
war , and in time of u af especially, rather than 
assist, will expose their captains to the utmost 
danger Nor can such leaders eier bring the 
wen under their commission to be ashamed of 
, any thing they do, even though they commit 
: the Worst actions , for the unmerciful or care- 
I less officer hardens the soldiers, that they have 
neither a regard for ngbt or wrong but there 
are other captains, who have discrelion and 
prudence enough to manage their soldiers mtb 
«o much good order, and gain so much upon 
their affections, that if these were to have (he 
command of the same which we hate been 
rpeahing of, would bring them to duty, and to 
act as one roan m tbeir officers defence and 
service, in time of necessity , and instruct them 
to be ashamed of every thing that is base or 
dishonourable , exntmg them to diligence, and 
(0 work with good tnil m vuch ehinge u are 
becoming them to do, praising their labours, 
and rewarding them on all occasions Such 
rule and mansgeroent gams the captain victory 
and honour , for it is not only the business of 
the soldier to learn to draw the how, or throw 
the jayehn, but to know how and when to obey 
(be word of command and nothing wiil bring 
them sooner to this, than to gain their love 
I and affection , for the general or captauf who 
[ has good sense enough to gum the good esteem 
of the men under his command, may lead them 
tfaroagh the greatest dangers It is, therefore, 
such generals as have good generosity and dis- 
cretion, who, in the management of their sol 
diets, commonly gam the characters of valiant 
and expert officers i for, though the number of 
the soldiers contribute to gam the battle, yet 
without tfio commanding officer giies them 
good Instructions, find gsins th«r Jove imd 
affection to him, they never act to the purpose j 
I nor can their captain gam any reputation by 
them , so that the peat name is rather earned 
by wisdom and prudence, than by labour and 
strength of body and it is no less to be ob 
! served m the science of husbandry, or 
saenois, that those stewards, wlio have 
tion and generosity enough to gain (ho 
will of the men they employ, such wdl «J'«y» 
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find their work well done, and increase their | 
riches. But if a master, or his overseer, be 
careless, and at the same time has the power 
of rewarding and punishing those under his di- 
rection, and, when he views his workmen, does 
not make them sensible, either one way or 
other, of his authority; whenever he comes, 
or goes, it is the same thing to them ; they 
work or play at their discretion. Such a one 
is very little rvorth the regard of any man : but 
the man who ought to be admired and valued, 
is he, who, when be comes among his servants, 
creates in them a pleasant countenance, and 
makes them rejoice, every one running or 
striving in their business to serve him, and 
* using all ways to get his praise and love. Such 
a man as this is worthy the rank of a king. A 
master of any science, as well as husbandly. 


who has good sense enough to bring his family 
to such affection toward him, and good order, 
he does not possess this by learning only, but 
he must receive his good nature and wisdom 
from the gods ; he must be born with a gen- 
erous nature, which must proceed from the 
gods ; for I have never yet found the true gift 
of government, but it was attended with g^i- 
erosity. Where these excellent qualities ap- 
pear, all under that direction are willing to 
obey, and especially if the power of rule be in 
the hands of those who are endowed with vir- 
tue and temperance : but where a master exer- 
cises himself, in cruelty, or acts in a tyrannical 
way, against the good-will and reason of man- 
kind, he can never hope for the least ease or 
comfort.” 
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I ALWAYS held it for a certain maxim, that go- 
vernments resembled their governors, and that 
the prosperity or declension, the vigour or de- 
cay of all states, was derived from the virtues 
and vices, the abilities or wealcness of their 
rulers : but since it is generally alleged in vin- 
dication of the Athenian ministry, that they un- 
derstand the common principles of justice as well 
as the rest of mankind, but that they are com- 
pelled by the necessities' of the common people 
to oppress their confederate® cities with unrea- 
sonable tributes and taxes : I have attempted 
to examine whether this apology is well ground- 
ed, and whether they are not capable by native 
riches, and revenue of the state of Athens, to 


1 Ala SI T^v 70U mviat, Tlie state of Athens 

was at a great charge in maintmning the common 
people. Tliey were allowed three oboU a man for ercry 
cause they judged ; and this pension was called the 
t;iiuSoXo» SixKirr/Jsov : Lucian in bis accusato. And some 
days many thousands received this pension. 

The S-EiljiKov was an allowance of two oholi a-piece, to 
pay for the sight of public shows. Liban in argu. 
Olyn. primm. 

The \y.x\rfiiiiTTixi>ii was an obolus a-piece, paid them 
every time they assembled, Jull. Poll. 1. G. c. 9 ; and this 
pension w.as .afterwards incre.ased to three oboli. Besides, 
all maimed and disabled citizens had a pension of hvo i 
oboli a day. Harpocrat, in verbo aivtaTci. j 

2 Xenophon says only irtpi vaf iroXi/r, but the word I 
irjau.axiS«: is plainly understood, as appc.irs from the ' 
sequel of this discourse, and Xenophon’s treatise of il-e 
government of Athens. This tax upon the coafeaerrtes 
was ntfir.stlmt 100 talents, but it was afterwn-is i'S- 
ranced to 1300. I’lntarc. in vita .dristiiiis. rhisr-~’irrr 
was so burdensome, that it provoiei er 
to frequent revolts. 

/ 


maintain the whole body of our people, which 
is the justest and most honourable provision 
can be thought of : for I imagine if such a de- 
sign could be compassed, that the wants of 
the people would be more effectually relieved, 
and the jealousies and suspicions of our neigh- 
bours would be quieted. 

Upon a general view of the whole matter, it 
appeared to me that the Athenian territory 
is capable of affording a mighty income and 
revenue, the truth of which assertion may be 
easily evinced by a brief survey of the state and 
nature of the country. 

The fruits of the earth, and native products 
of our soil, are a proof of the temperature of 
our climate and the mildness of our seasons ; 
for we have plants which bear in great abund- 
ance in our country’, which will never grow in 
others ; and our sea, as well as land, abounds 
in all things necessary for life, or luxury ; add 
to this, that all the blessings which the gods 
have made peculiar to the different seasons of 
the year, begin earlier, and end later \vith us, 
than in any part of the world. 

Tesrdes the vast plenty we enjoy of perish- 
able goods, our soil affords us some stsr-V ar.-d 
permanent commodities, such as evr 
quarffes of marble, out of which am cn"'" 
best materials for the buildin>randoma®enm=? 

[f tA-pIes, and for the altars a-cd 
reds snd which both the Gfoeks 
tas rations set a hisrh \-aIue lu'en- 
-■ira where the soil is too j. 

:e common improveraer^ o* -- 
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contains hidden treasures, Mhjch will feed _ 
much greater number of mouths than any arable 
lands can do for the Divine Bounty has be- 
stowcif upon us inexhaustible mines of silver, 
an advantage which we enjoy above all our 
noiijhboimng cities by sea and land, who never 
jot could discover one vein of silver ore in all 
tfieir dominions 

IVo have reason likewise to believe that 
Athens is seated in the centre of Greece, and 
the habitable world , for all nations arc incom 
moded with more intense degrees of heat ot 
cold in proportion to thcit (northern or sooth 
eni) distance from us, and that we lie m the 
heart of Greece is evident, for all travellers, 
that pa«8 by sea or land, from one extremity 
of Greece to the other, must take Athena in 
their way 

And though Attica js no idand, jet ne have 
the s unc benefit of trading with all winds, for 
we are bounded on two sides by the sea, and 
by being joined to the continent we have the 
convenience of driving on an inland traffic 

Other ciUes lie exposed to the fury of bar. ' 
batous nations, but V.C are so far from basing' 
BO ill a neighbourhood, that the states which 
border immediately upon us, lie at a remote 
distance from them 

To all those advantages which conspire to 
the felicity and greatness of our state, and which 
we one to the happy situation, and the native 
wealth of out country, a mighty improvement 
might be made by the institution of public laws, 
in favour of strangers who establish themselves 
among us , for besides tbe general benefits de 
nved to all cities from numbers of people, our 
strangers would be so far from living on the 
public, and receiving pensions from tbe state as 
cwrowTt ecOiVett riy, t^st tkcf wwoW 
themselves, and be the foundation of the noblest 
branch of our revenue by tbe payment of the 
aliens duties * 


An effechial indoccinent to tbe settlement 
of foreigners among us might be established, by 
taking off all those public marks of dishonour 
from them which arc of no service, nor advan- 
tage to the state, and by excusing them from 
serving among our heavy armed troops , for an 
exemption from the dangers of war, and from 
the necessity of being absent from their families, 
and trades,* would be a very powerful encour 
agement 

It u likewise the interest of the common- 
wenlth, rather to fight our battles with our own 
troops, than to keep up m our armies, a mixture 
of LydianSjPbrj'gians, and Syrians, and all kinds 
of barbarous nations, out of whom the greatest 
, number of out idiens arc composed. 

Besides the advantage of avoiding the con 
fusion such a mixture of troops produces, it 
Would be more for our reputation abroad, to 
trust the fortune of our state to the courage 
and valour of our own citizens, than intbehands 
of foreigners 

Besides all other proper encouragement to 
strangers, the privilege of being enrolled* 
among tnit horse, would more wsnnly unite 
them in our interests, and prove a aohd foun 
dation of strength and greatness to the state 

It would be likewise a strong inducement to 
greater numbers of considerable strangers to 
plant among us, if we gave the waste ground 
nitbin OUT walls to be built on by such of them 
as deserved and desired it of tbe public 

The institution of a new magistracy,* hte 
the public guardians* of our orphans for pro- 
tection and security of strangers, with rewards 
of honours and dignities to those, who, by tbeir 


some eitxaoTdiBarf Bervice to toe elate DeniMt 


1 Mit« *«* aliens duties This was an snnnnl tnlmte 
I>%ld hy the aliens, of tweWe drachmas for every man 
and 6bc for every woman. Ilarpocrat. in verbo fn»» « ♦» 
The number of the aliens amounted generally to 10 OOd 
Onfinally at Athens there was no distinction between 
stringers and names forallfore gnersivcreBstarsbsed 
prom seoonslf, nincyd. 1. 1 c.2. Th isall the riatieaiis 
were natnraliied at once, Thucyd L 3. e SS > ftos 
enstom was the foundation of their future greatness. 
But as the city grew more popnlous, they grew more 
epanevgof ihufavour SchoXu Thucyd 1. 1 e 2,andtiua 
privilege was given to b ich only as had deserred It by 


oratjo contra h-ewram. 

S Tixn't not »«»»*" ThcBas ferffibnreiKdrrciiph^ 
foe most part ot the nicchaiac and handicraft trades were 
csinod on by tbe aliens at Athens Xenopb- do Pollt 


aTr. TvasS Xenophon espliUns this passage in b S 

HippawUro-S where heodTisea the state to enrol aliens 
aniOTig their hor'e Besides the dgnity of the horse 
sornce, there was a considerable pay in peace and w« 
allowed them. Ulpianos in Timecntem Xenoph. w 
Hlppnr 

4 Sm Thucydides history of the Pelepwme* “ 

bnoteZ chap H . . _ ..r 

5 auir Every al eo by the Jaws oj 
Athens w«i bilged to choose a prirate P**'®®*^®,* 

tbecitxene Harpocratio!jlnTrtfKi*'{*w*vw Bt,j» 
Xeno^ion proposes pnbJie patrons fur the who e i 
ofthe atxna. 

« Vide Dofflosthen. contra Barar 

taimn 
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care and industry, procured tlic most numerous 
settlements of foreigners among us, would gain 


the affections of the aliens, and have a very 
happy effect, in drawing a vast concourae^ of 
exiles ■ and strangers to live under the protcetioii 
of our government, and augment our public 
revenue. 

III. That of all cities, Athens lies the fairest 
for inviting an extended commerce, is evident 
from the eonvenience of our stations and har- 
bours, where ships can ride secure in all 
weather. And whereas in other trading cities 
merchants are forced to barter one commodity 
for another, in regard their coin is not current 
abroad, \ve abound not only in manufactures, 
and products of our own growth, sufficient to 
answer the demands of all foreign traders, but 
in case they refused to export our goods, in re- j 
turn for their own, they may trade with us to 
advantage, by receiving silver in exchange for 
them, which transported to any other market, 
would pass for more than they took it for at 
Athens. ® 

It would be a great encouragement to com- 
merce, if prizes and rewards were allotted to 
such judges of the court-merchant, “ as made 
the quickest and justest determination of all 
causes relating to trade, that the merchant 
might not lose the benefit of his market by an 
attendance upon the courts of justice. 

It would be likewise for the honour and ad- 
vantage of the public, to give the first rank 


7 ’A-roXiSif. Men wliobe cities have liccn destroyed. 

8 XletvTc&^ov 'tXvcv tov The mean- 

ing of Xenophon is that the Athenian money was more 
valuable abroad than the coin of any other nation, be- 
cause it was of finer silver. For it is impossible that an 
ounce of Athenian silver should be worth more in specie ' 
than an ounce of other silver of the same fineness, 

* Sensus moresque repugnant atque ipsa utiliias.* 

A table of the Attic coins reduced to the value of 
English money. 

£ rf. 

The obolus was equal to 0 0 li 

The triobolufi was three oboli, and made 0 0 

The drachma was six oboli, and made 0 0 7^ 

The mina was an hundred drachmas, and made 3 2 C 

The enmraon Attic talent consisted of CO rain®, 7 IS7 10 0 

wliich amounts in our money to J 

These are the common Attic coins, ^vhicli arc most 
frequently mentioned by their writers, and which 1 
have reduced to our English money, to maho way for 
the easier understanding of this discourse. 

9 Tw This court of judicature was 

probably the same with the v«uTeS/;i«/, mentioned by 
Suidas and Heaychius, in verbo ixvrohtxat. 

10 This was a rigl.t of prece- 
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nnd precedence in nil public plnccs to foreign 
seamen, nnd mcrcbnnts, nnd to invite to the 
public feasts of the city, such of tbcm ns by 
tbeir ships or commodities do service to the 
stntcj fortius distinction of bononr, ns well ns 
the consideration of tbeir own jirofit, would 
invite tbcm to mnkc quick returns from tbeir 
voyages to so friendly ti government. 

And it is manifest beyond nil contradiction, 
tlmt our trade nnd commerce would be extend- 
ed, our exportations nnd importations incrensed, 
nnd the standing income nnd revenue of the 
state improved, in proportion to the number of 
foreign seamen, nnd morclinnts of all kinds 
tbnt establish themselves nmong ns. 

To the improvement of these articles of our 
revenue, uotbing more is required than a gen- 
erous lenity nnd indulgence in our jmblic laws, 
nnd a universal encouragement ami protection 
to strangers. But the improvements tbnt may 
be added by other metbods to advance our 
standing ineoinc, will of necessity require a 
settlement of some public fund. “ 

And I have good grounds to believe tbnt 
the people will mnkc large contributions in 
favour of such a public undertaking, when I 
consider what sums they advanced when wc sent 
succours to the Arcadians under the command 
of Lysistratns, nnd likewise of llcgcsilnus.” 

How often have we set out squadrons of galleys 
by extraordinary subsidies, without any certain 
prospect of advantage to tlic state? but this 
we were all sure of, that no particular contri- 
butor would ever be repaid the whole, or any 
part of his money. 

But in the present case no man can possess 
a more honourable or advantageous revenue, 
tlian what he will receive in recompense for 
Iiis contribution to this public fund : for a 
contributor of ten minai, will receive a trio- 
bolon a day from the state, which in a year’s 


dence in the theatres, senate, assemblies of the people, 
and in all public places whatsoever. Schol. Aristoph. in 
cqu. This custom was practised by tlio Spartans, w)io 
gave tliis privilege to the Deceleans. Herodotus, lib. 9. 
c. 72. 

11 Apsffi);, a fund. Harpoc. Hesychius in verbo 

12 Hegesilaus commanded the Athenian troops sent 
to the assistance of the Mantineans at the battle of 
Mantinma; which is a proof tliat this discourse was 
written after that battle. Diog. Laer. in Xenoph. Di- 
odorus Siculus by mistake calls liim Hcgelocluis. 

13 Salmasius de modo usurantm tliinks 
that tins was the vjji/ldXsv iixarrixey whirl) tlie people 
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time, amounts to near 20 percent. This isa run* 
lung income ns bigli as the produce of Nautus* 
interest i and a contributor of five miiKc, will 
at the year’s end receive more than a third *part 
of the Capital sum he advanced as for the 
body of the people, if they pay in one min.e 
a piece, they will m a year s bmo very near 
double * their principal money, and be paid m 
the city, without any hazard, or contingency, 
upon the public faith, ivhicb is the most certain, 
and roost lasting profit. 

I am of opinion likewise, that private straiu 


rccelrcd for eniu«9 Oat Xenophon^ rompnta- 

llon plaioly coafute* tbU opinion he lajs iltat a con- 
trlhutoroT lOaiiDur or 1000 itraebo)a9|, at U>e rate of * 
triobolus or halt adrarhtna a day, will laayear'a tiiM 
receive almost the fifth part of the prindpal sioney he 
adTsDced, whlchlsrerytroe, forreckaBiDg(4a X«m ' 
phOD always does in this discourse] 3GQ days to the year, 
the payment of a triobotns n day wlU amount to ISO 
drachma?, A\hich b near tlie fifth pert of lOOOdrachmae 
But the payment oftherj ifitUt i could nerer 

amount to thb sum, beraose the bolydayt, by the eon. 
festloa of ^almaslos, took op two months to tlm year, 
and on these days the people never beard causes, to that ' 
SO dmchmutnasl be deducted flotu ISO, which eedueei 
the sum to ISO, which b little more than the seventh 
part of 1000, so that Salmuius b mbtaken, or Xenophon 
was B very loose calenUtor The true netolng of the 
passage 1 take to be thus Xenephoa In the following 
part of thU dUeoune, In order to make provision for 
the otuens, makes a proposal to the state, to buy ss 
many sbves as woutd treble the number of their own 
ciUtest, which slaves were to bo let out atth« rale of 
Bit nbulus a day to the adfeotorers la the mines, which 
brought ia a revenue of three oboli a day to every ' 
elt zen, becnose the slaves were thrice as niauy as the 
eihzeas smong whom this revenne wss to be divided. 
And this 1 take to be the triobolus meotiooed by Xen 
ophou, which every citizen was to receive In rerompease 
for Ins contribution 

1 It was tho higiiest Interest, and is here oppneed to 
lend interest, which was considerably less , for in the 
former the creditor run a greater hazard, for if the 
merchant who borrowed the money, employed it la 
trade, lost his ship, the creditor lost bb money, and 
had no right to demand it of the merchant , a trade 
somewhat like out bottomry This Interest generally 
amouDled to SO per cent, or the fifth part of the pnon 
pal per aouutn It la trueitofteu varied, andwas higher 
or lower according to the plenty end seweily of money, 
or the danger and distance of the voyage , but the 
general med urn may be safely established at SO per 
cent There are several contracts of money lent upon 
Kautic interest, extant in the orations of Bemostb 
contra Xaent pro Phormi. contra pant contm Pbormi 

2 fUuM % iv rfirtf. More than a third part of the 
pnne pal money for s triobolus > day in » year 
makes ISO drachms, which b above the third part 
five minm or fiOO drachms The v«xw t« vpvw wastbe 
higheit Kaut c interest, and came to above S3 percent 
There b an iostaoce which comes very near this com 
put ation, in the Oratioo of Demosthenes contra FhormI 

3 ISO drachmse b almost double one mlna, or 100 
dracbmm. 


gers, and foreign cities, kings, and governors, 
If tiey had the honour of being registered to 
posterity m our public monuments and records, 
as benefactors to the state, would mutually vie 
ID emulation who should contribute most largely 
to the carrying on so generous a design. 

The necessary funds being advanced, it 
would be for the honour and interest of the 
state, to build a greater number of public inns, 
and houses of entertswment la our ports, for 
the use of seamen, in the trading parts of the 
city for merchants, and in general for the 
j reception of all strangers whatsoever. 

I And if we build shops, warehouses, and ex. 

I changes for common retailers, the rents of the 
houses would be a great addition to our public 
revenues, and the magnificence of the bmldings 
nould be an ornament to the city. 

As the public builds galleys for uar, so it 
might likewise be for the advantage of the state 
to make a new evperjment, and build merchant 
ships tor trade, which might be fanned out, 
like the other branches of our revenue, upon 
good security , for if this design was found 
practicable, it would prove a considerable artide 
in the increase of our public income 
IV Oursilverminesalone, if rightly managed, 
besides all the other branches of our revenue, 
would he an inestimable treasure to the pubbe 
Cut for the benefit of those who are unskilled 
in inquiries of this nature, I design to premise 
vome genera) considerations upon the true state 
and value of out silver mines, that the public, 
upon a Tight information, may proceed to the 
taking such meaoures and counsels, as may im* 
prove to the best advantage. 

No one ei er pretended from tradition, or the 
earbvst accounts of time, to determine when 
these mines first began to be wrought, which 
IS a proof of their antiquity, and,yetasanaent 
as they are, the heaps of rubbish which have 
been dug out of them, and lie above ground, 
bear no proportion with the vast quantities 
which atUl remain below, nor does there appear 
any sensible decay, or diminution in out mines, 
but as w e dig on, we still discover fresh TCins 
of silvet.ore m all parts, and when we had most 


i Forelpiei«M,&e. FordjoiUtevofWnvontnfcaleJ 
to Uio pabUc bnildlogs of Die Orevkt Th« RfindlM* 
I when thvlr Colossus was ovfrtonivd by »n 
I received eonlnbuUons froto all the nelghbourtm tUtf 
I In order to restore It. Polybius, Ub 5. Aod liitfe *f* 
many iascrlptCooe of inch fiuM c beaffstun extant In 
^ Gruter, and elsewhere 
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lii'botiTors nt work in the mines, we foinul that 
we had still business for more hands than were 
employed, 

Nov do I find that the adventurers in the 
mines retrench the number of their worhmen, 
but purchase as many new slaves ns they can 
get ; for their gains arc gi'catcr, or less, in pro- 
portion to the number of hands they employ. 
And this is the only profession I know of 
where the undertakers arc never envied, be 
their stock or profits ever so c.vtrnordinnry, 
because their gains never interfere with those 
of their fellow traders. 

Every husbandman knows bow many yoke 
of oxen and servants arc necessary to cultivate 
his farm, and if he emplo)-s more than he has 
occasion for, reckons himself so much a loser ; 
but no dealer in the silver mines ever tliought 
he had hands enow to set to work. 

For there is this diflerence between this, 

■ and all other professions ; that whereas in 
other callings, for instance, braziers and black- 
smiths, when their trades are overstocked, arc 
undone, because the price of their commodities 
is lowered of course, by the multitude of sellers ; 
and likewise a good year of corn, and a plenti- 
ful vintage, for the same reason docs hurt to 
the farmers, and forces them to quit their em- 
ployment, and set up public houses, or turn 
merchants and bankers. 

But here the case is quite otherwise, for the 
more ore is found, and the more silver is 
wrought, and made, the more adventurers come 
in, and the more hands are employed in our 
mines. 

A master of a family indeed, when he is 
well provided with furniture, and household- 
goods, buys no more, but no man was ever so 
overstocked with silver, as not to desire a 
farther increase : if there are any who have 
more than their occasions require, they hoard 
up the rest with as much pleasure as if they 
actually made use of it. 

And when a nation is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, no one is at a loss how to employ his 
money : the men lay it out in fine armour, in 
horses, and in magnificent houses and buildings •, 
women lay it out in great equipage, costly 

habits, and rich clothes. 

> , 

And in accidents of war, when our lands lie 
fallow and uncultivated, or in a public dearth 
and scarcity, what reserve have we left to 
apply to but silver, to purchase necessaries for 
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our .subsistence, or lure muxilinrics for our de- 
fence ? 

If it bo objected that gold is ns useful ns 
silver, I will not dispute it; but this I am sure 
of, tbnt plenty of gold always lowered its value, 
and advanced the price of .silver. 

I have insisted the longer niion these gcncr.il 
reflections, to encourage adventurers of all 
kinds, to employ ns many hands ns po.ssiblc in 
so tuhnnt.agcous a trade, from these plain con- 
siderations, that the mines can never be ex- 
hausted,^ nor can silver ever lose its value. 

That tlic public has known this long before, 
is evident from our laws, which allow foreigners 
to work onr mines njmn the same terms" and 
conditions our own citizens enjoy. 

But to draw this discourse more immediately 
to the subject of my present consideration, 
which is the maintenance of onr citizen.s, I will 
begin to projiose those u-nys and means, by 
whicb the silver mines maybe improved to the 
highest benefit and advantage to the public. 
Nor do I set up for the vanity of being admired 
for an nutbor of new discoveries : for that part 
of my following discourse, which relates to 
the cxamides of the iircscnt ago, lies obvious 
to all tlie world ; as for what is past it is matter 
of fact, and ever}’ man might inform himself 
that would be at the pains of inquiring. 

It is very strange, that after so many pre- 
cedents of private citizens of Athens, who have 
made their fortunes by the mines, the public 
should never think of following their c.xnmple : 
for we who have heard, that Nicins, the son of 
Niceratus, had a thousand slaves employed in 
the mines, whom he let out to Sosias the 
Thracian, upon condition to receive an obolus 
a day, clear of all charges, for every head, and 

5 'That the mines can never be uxlmusted.’ Itisplain 
from Paus.anias tliat tlieao mines were not worked in Ms 
time. Pans. Attic; but tiiis docs not destroy tiie assertion 
of Xenophon, for the plunderiiit' tlio terapie of Dolplii 
brouglit out two millions of our money, winch lay dead 
before ; and tlie conquest of Persia by tlie Macedonians 
brought sucli a vast quantity of silver into Greece, and 
consequently mtide labour so dear, that tlio silver found 
in the mines would in all probability scarce countervail 
the expenses of the working them ; or it miglit proceed 
from the subjection of Atliens to a foreign power, or 
from other accidents, and not from any decay of tlie 
mines. 

0 ’Eiri ifniki'ia.. ‘Upon the same terms/ &c. The 
state was tlie proprietor of tlie silver-mines, and stran- 
gers or Athenians that worked in them, were obliged to 
pay the same tribute of the 24th part of tlie silver found, 
to the public. Suidas in ay^a.(feu ftiraWw hly.n. 
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(bat (he same complement of norboien Bhoald 
be nlwajs kept on foot 
In like manner Hipponiciia bad GOO slaves 
let out at the same rate, which yielded turn a 
reienue of a mma a daj, and Philesnonides 
300, which brought him in half a mma a day, 
and many others made the same adiantaj^, in 
proportion to the number of slaves they pos. 
scssed Hut what need we to appeal to pre- 
cedents of an cider date, when at this day we 
have so many instances of the same nature 
before our eyes 7 

In the proposals which I offer, there is only 
one thing new, namely, that as private men 
baie a constant reienue coming m from the 
8la>cs whom they let out to work in the mines , 
£0 the public, In imitation of their example, 
should purchase as many slaves to be employed 
in the same manner, as will treble the number 
of their own citizens 

Let any reasonable man take this whole pro- 
posal to pieces, and examine every distinct head 
apart, and then judge whether the design is 
feasible or not It is plain the state can bear 
the charge of the pnee of the slaies better than 
private men , and nothing can bo easier tlian ' 
for the senate to make proclamation for all I 
that have slaves to sell, to bring them in, and ' 
then buy them up for the public use i 

And when they are bought, what should 
hinder any one from hiring them of the state 
upon the same terms they hire them from pn- ' 
sate men, for we see t^t our revenues are 
farmed by particular men, and the repair, and ' 
the building of our public structures and tem- 
ples' are let out to private undertakers 

And that the public may be no loser by the ' 
desertion of slaves, or other accidents, the ad 
vumWmir or iMw onwvs; ilie- rivr i^'inwr o/ our 
revenue should he obliged to give goodsecimty 
to save the state harmless though at the same 
time the commonwealth may be much more 
easily cheated by the farmers of their revenue, 
than by the hirers of their slaves 

For how IS It possible to discover the frauds 
that are committed in the management of the 


I ‘Th» repair of our temples * &C. MeSwpT»r«{» 
(t was the custom of the GreelwS to let out the build og 
and repair of their temples to pr rate undertaken, 
Athenaeus I e If rod L h c 62. w I ere he makes use of 
the came word, mr tl at Is, * they hired the 

build ngufthe temple upon such terras. And thel>atiiia 
used the word ttmdueunt In the sitme sen^e Ccrnfaeua/ 
/oncat,l e repurganifa* JarcDal Sat 1 


public money ? there being no visibte distinc- 
tion between public and private money, the 
same materials and stamp being common to 
both But when our slaves are burned w ith the 
I public mark of the state, with seveie penalties 
I to be inflicted upon all that buy, or sell them , 
1 what danger is there of their being stolen? 
I Thus much of my proposal as relates to the 
I buying and presernng our sla\ es, appears prac- 
, ticable beyond all contradiction 

If any one questions whether, after we have 
purchased a great number of workmen, there 
will be adventurers enow tobirethemof the 
public, let him consider, that the undertakers 
who have a good stock of slaves will hire more 
of the state , for the mined are so great, that 
they will require a vast number of hands to 
work them, and many of the workmen thst 
are groim old and unsernceable, end many 
others, Athenuns, and strangers whose bodies 
are not vigorous enough for labour, would yet 
be willing to get their living by easier callings, 
would turn adventurers m the mines, and hire 
our slaves , so that there is little danger of 
wanting emplojment for our workmen 
Twelve hundred slaves, when bought will 
probably m five or six years time, produtea 
revenue sufficient to purchase as many moro as 
will make the number COOO This number, st 
the rate of an obelus a day a head, clear of all 
charges, will afford a yearly revenue of sixty 
talents * 

And if but twenty of these talents are laid 
out m the purchase of more slaves, the city 
may employ the overplus as they think con- 
venient, end when the number of slaves is 

I inaeased to 10 000, it will produce a standing 
revenue to the public, of a hundred talents 
j/m*' 

To demonstrate fiat the mmes ivouJd tike 
up a greater proportion of slaves to w orfc tl ein, 

I appeal to the authority of all these Iivit g 
witnesses who remember, what numbers of 
workmen were employed in theqi before the 
takingof Decelea*hytbe Lacedemonians And 


8 ’nevenus «f eotaJenti ThisforapuUli n prorM 

thatXeuophiiareckuneit botSfi) (Jar* •<> fair t“r 
6000 oboB, niuXtfpJed tf SO? mill-* e.fSOOO /-Ml; 

nUch »om, iLtMmI tf COO (for COO «l« H '"'J 

lUkM 3 600 mm*, wfcifh dltUei tf 60 {for CO nii » 
moke « taleei) redace» fha wiolo latn to W tilroU. 
And the fuHowief cooiputalloa of JW litrnu * J*'*'’* 
prodimd bf JO OiO oboJi « Oaf, ajMwm Maeilf to Uia 
ftmwr 

3 ‘Tie UiilKS of Diinlfa,* &c. Orvtea w»» uaan 
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our silver mines tliat have been wrought for so 
many ages, with such numbers of hands, and 
continue still so far from being drained, or ex- 
hausted, that we can discover no visible difler- 
ence in their present state from the accounts 
our ancestors have delivered down to us, arc 
undeniable proofs of my assertion. 

And their present condition is a good argu- 
ment that there never can be more hands at 
work in the mines than there is employment 
for : for we dig on’ still without finding any 
bottom or end of our mines, or decay of the 
silver-ore. 

And at this day we may open new mines ns 
well as in former ages, and no one can deter- 
mine whether the new mines may not prove 
more rich than the old ones. 

If any one demands why our miners are not 
so forward in pursuit of new discoveries, as 
formerly I answer, it is not long since that 
the mines have begun to be wrought afresh, 
and the present adventurers are not rich enough 
to run the risk of such an undertaking. | 

For if they discover a rich mine, their for- 
tunes arc made ; but if they fail, they lose all 
the charges they have been at ; and this con- 
sideration chiefly has discouraged the adven- 
turers from trying so dangerous an experiment. 

■ But in order to remedy this difficulty, I have 
some proposals * to offer to the public. There 
are ten tribes at Athens, and to each of these 
I would have the government assign an equal 
proportion of their public slaves, to be employ- 
ed in search of new mines, and the gains to be 
equally divided in common among all the 
sharers in the ten tribes; for if the mines 
were once settled upon this establishment, and 
the whole undertaking carried on by a national 
stock, the adventurers would run little hazard ; 
and if but one of the ten tribes succeeded in 
the attempt, the whole community would be 
gainers ; and if two, three, four, or half the 
tribes had the same good fortune, the profits 
would be proportionably greater; for it is a 
wild supposition, and against the experience of 


and fortified fiy the Lacedemoniana in the 19th year of 
the Peloponnesian war, and lying in the heart of Attica, 
it gave opportunity to 20,000 Atlienian slaves to desert 
to the enemy. Thueyd. 1. 7. c. 27. . 

4 Xenophon in his former proposal would have 10,000 
slaves let out at a certain rate to the adventurers in the 
mines, but in this second proposal he advises the state 
itself to adventure in search of discoveries of now mines, 
which work was to be carried on by another set of slaves, 
and not by the former 10,000. 
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nil nges, to imnginc that not one in ten should 
succeed in such an undertaking. 

Companies of private adventurers may carry 
on the Finne trade in a joint-.stock, nor is there 
any danger that they and tlie national company 
will interfere one with another; hut ns con- 
fcdcnitcs arc strengthened by tbeir mutual 
.assistance to each other, so the more adven- 
turers of nil kinds are employed in tlic minc.s, 
so much larger will the gains and ndvnntngc.s 
be to all. 

Thus have I briefly proposed some considera- 
tions to tile public, for establishing the innnngc- 
ment of ibc natioiial revenue upon such an in- 
stitution, ns sliall make cffcctiual provision for 
the whole body of our people. 

Nor let any man be discoumged from the 
considerations of the vast expense, which will 
be necessary for the perfecting so great a work ; 
for there is no nccc.ssity that cither the whole 
design must be fniislied at once, or the public 
will receive no advantage from it; quite the 
contrary, every step wc advance in our way, 
the state will gain ground ; and by the gradual 
progress we make in our public buildings in 
the rigging out our trading-vessels, or in the 
purchase of our slavc.s, the commonwealth 
will be an immediate gainer. 

And it is certainly more for the advantage 
of the public to parcel out the design, and 
finish it by degrees : for when many houses 
are building at once, they cost more, and arc 
worse built ; in like manner, if we purchase 
our complement of slaves all at once, we must 
pay more for them, and buy worse into the 
b.irgain. 

But if we proceed gradually, according to our 
abilities, wc shall still Lave the same advantage 
of continuing any right methods we pitched 
upon in the beginning, and shall he at liberty 
to correct the oversights and mistakes we made 
at our first setting out. And if we perfect 
some p.arts of our undertaking, and delay the 
execution of the rest, the revenue arising from 
part of our design, which is finished, will he 
sufficient to answer the whole expense of the 
remainder; but if we resolve to execute the 
whole project at once, the whole charge of the 
enterprise must be raised at once likewise" 

And then the great difficulty which will be 
objected to this whole scheme is, that in case 
the public purchase so great a number of slaves, 
the mines may happen to be overstocked ; but 
there can be no grounds for such an apprehen- 
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sior. If tte take care esery year to employ no 
more tlian there ja actually occasion for. 

'I bus I think the easiest methods of fimald tig 
this design are the best and most effectual It 
may be objected that the immense charges of 
this war hai c exhausted our treasure in such a 
manner, that it imU be impossible for the pub- 
lic to raise any new subsides, much less to aff 
lunce the necessary funds of such an undertak- 
ing But this dilCcuIty may he easily removed, 
for let the state employ no more money m the 
administration of the government the next year 
after we have a peace, than the annual income 
of tfac public produced during the wur, and 
whatever additional improvements of our 
revenue are made by the peace, from the en- 
couragement of strangers and merchants, from ' 
the increase of out exportations and importa- 
tions, occasioned by the resort of more people, 
and from a greater sent of commodities in our 
ports and markets, let all that be appropnated 
to this particular service in order to advance 
the nstional revenue 

If any one imagines that a war will rum our 
whole undertaking, let him but consider tbaf 
the execution of this design will enable us to 
meet a foreign inrasioo, with so many adrsn- i 
tages on our aide, that a war in such a juncture ' 
will be lees formidable to us, than to our ene- 1 
mies themselies ' 

For what advantage can better enable us 
to carry on a vigorous and successful war, than 
numbers of men ? a&d bj such an addition to 
the stock of our people, as might be made by 
due care and encouragement, wbat levies 
might be raised, what mighty fleets and ar. 
mies set out to disappoint all the designs of our 
enemies i 

And I have reason to believe that it is possi- 
ble to work our mines in the conjuncture of a 
foreign war, for they are covered on the south- 
sea, by a strong citadel in Anapblj stus, and on 
till, north sea, by another in Thoncus, and these 
two fortresses be at the distance of but 60 
furlongs from one another 

But if a third fort was built upon the top of 
a mountain, in the ruddle of the two fonner, 
the three works would meet together, and other 
silver mines would be inclosed in a circle, and 
guarded on all sides, and the workmen at the 
first notice of an invasion might retire to a place 
of secunty 

But if we are invaded with more numerous 
armies, our enemies may make tbemseUes 


roastere of our com, wine, and cattle that lie 
without the works , but if they possess them 
selves of our silver mines, what can they End 
to carry off more than a heap of stones and 
rubbish ? 

But how is It possible for our enemies to 
make sn inroad upon out mines’ for the cky 
Megara, which lies nearest, is above 500 fur 
longs from them , and Thebes which is nearer 
than any but Megara, is more than 600 furlongs 
distant from them 

If they advance to our mines in a small body 
from this side, they must leave Athens behind 
' them, and run (he hazard of being cut off by 
our horse and flying parties , and it is a ivlld 
notion to imagine that they will invade uswith 
their whole force, and unguard their own 
country, and leave it exposed to our inroads, 
for in such a case, Athens would be nearer to 
their cities than their own army. 

But suppose they marched up to our mines 
with a numerous army, bow could they subsist 
for want of pronsions ? if they foraged in small 
parties, they would be in danger of having their 
convoys intercepted , if they foraged with their 
whole armies, they must act upon the defensive, 
and we should be the aggressors 

The revenue arising from our slaves wouW 
not only make a considerable article m the 
charge of maintaining out utizens, but by the 
vast concourse of people from all parts, the 
, customs of the fairs and markets at the mines, 
and the rent of our public builduigs, and melt 
ing houses, and many other heads, would pro. 
duce a mighty income to the state 
The state, upon such an establishment, would 
be peopled with a prodigious number of inhab- 
itants, and the value of lands at the mines 
would be as high as those that he near Athens 
A puestat of such jBcasurys and rounsels 
would not only ennch the city, but introduce 
a habit of obedience m the people reform 
their discipline, and renve the courage of lb® 
nation 

For if, upon this improvement of our revenue, 
a larger allowance was established for the 
maintenance of our youth, they would be trained 
j up to the art of war in our public academics ‘ 
vntfi more exactness, and perform their 


I 1 There were ot Athena, and In other part* of Oreret, 
■ m htarr acodemief or (lymnaii-i wl ere the yunof meB 
•xemeed. TbeophrMfoe ie JlUnJ t)a Afhtoph. ft 
Sehotla Rpd. Xenoph. In 1 8.8-et61ib ilere6o»rr»f 
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pxerciscs wifli n more regular discipline, tlinti 
the racers in the torch-course* arc taught to 
observe. And our troops in garrison and the 
standing guards of our coasts, would do their 
duty in their several posts with more cheerful- 
ness, if any ofTectunl provision was settled for 
their subsistence. 

V. If it be made to apj)ear that the revenue 
of Athens can never be improved, or advanced 
to the full height without a peace, it may de- 
serve the public inquiry, whether the establish- 
ment of a council of peace * would not be for 
the benefit and advantage of the state. 

For the institution of such a magistracy 
would invite more numerous settlements of 
foreigners to make Athens the place of their 
abode. 

For it is an absurd supposition to imagine, 
that pence will weaken our strength, and ruin 
our authority and reputation abroad ; for of all 
governments, those are happiest who have' con- 
tinued longest u-ithout war, and of all common- 
wealths, Athens lies fairest for flourishing and 
increasing by the arts of peace. 

For Athens in time of peace is the great 
theatre to which all mankind have occasion to 
resort : to begin with merchants and command- 
ers of ships, where can the traders in udne, oil, 
com, or cattle have a quicker vent, or a better 
market for their commodities than at Athens ? 
Where can monied men make a better improve- 
ment of their wealth ; and where is there 
greater encouragement for those who live by 
arts of invention and ingenuity? 

Where is there better employment for arti- 
ficers and mechanic trades? Where can the 
sophists, philosophers, poets, and the lovers of 
the liberal arts, resort to a more renowned 
school of learning and humanity? Where is 
there a nobler scene to gratify the curiosity of 
all strangers that are delighted with divine 
rites and institutions, and the celebrations of 
religious games and festivals ? And where 


2 ’E> toT? Xa/iTOcr;. Torch-course. There was a festi- 
val at Athens, on which a certain number of men ran 
with lighted torches in their hands. Pans. Attic. To 
this ceremony Lucretius makes that fine allusion in liis 
second book, 

Et quasi cursorcs vital lampada tradunt. 

“ Council of peace.” This now magi- 
stracy which Xenophon proposes to be instituted for the 
preservation of the public peace, was to be, in all proba- 
bility, like the EijiimS/zai orfcecinles of the Romans, who 
were instituted by Nnma for the same considerations. 
Uion. Halicarn. lib, 2. 
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can merchants of all kinds whatsoever find n 
better market to make quick returns of tbeir 
money, than Athens? 

If my oppoEcns acknowledge nil this to bo 
true, blit still imagine that wc can never re- 
cover the dominion of Greece but by n war, I 
desire them to look back to the Persian invn- 
sion, and e.xnminc wbetbor it wns by force of 
nrms, or our good offices to the Greeks, tlint 
wc were placed nt the bead of the naval 
confcdcmcy,* and the common treasury of 
Greece ? 

And when by a tyrannicnl ' c.vcrcisc of our 
power wc lost our jurisdiction, by an nltcmtion 
of our measures, and a milder administration, 
wc were restored ® to our ancient antliority by 
the joint consent of all the islands. 

Did not the Thebans, in acknowledgment of 
oiir generous assistance to their state, place ns 
nt the head of the common alliance ?® and our 
rivals the Lnccdemoninn.s, for the same con- 
sideration, quitted their old pretensions, and 
siifTercd us to give laws to the last treaty, and 
dispose of the sujiremc command of Greece nt 
our own tbscrction. 

And nt this juncture, in the general confu- 
sion of Greece, we have the most favourable 
opportunity of recovering our ancient dominion 
without difficulty, hazard, or c.vpcnso, that ever 
any nation had : for if wc set up to be the 
common mediators of Greece, and interposed 
our authority to unite all the divided interests 
abroad, and reconcile all the factions nt home ; 
and if by solemn embassies to all the neighbour- 
ing states we declared for tlie liberty of Delphi, ® 


4 'EX^>;i'eTa/i/af. After the Persinn invasion tho 
Atheninns imd llie command of the confederate fleet, and 
were made treasurers of the money contributed by the 
Greeks to the carrying on tlio war ogainst Persia. 
Thucydides, lib. i. 

6 The Athenians recovered the command of the Greek 
islands, (wliich they lost in tlic Peloponnesian war,) in 
tho fourtii year of the 100th Olymp. Died. SicuL lib. 15. 

0 This alliance between tho Thebans and Athenians 
was made in the second year of the OGth Olymp'id. 
Diod. Siculus, lib. 14. Xenophon, lib. 3. de rebus Grate. 

1 This league between the Spartans and Athenians wai 
made in tlie fourth year of the 102d Olympiad, not long 
after the battle of Leuctra. Diod. Sic. 1. 15. Xenop. 1. 7. 
de. rebus Grsec. 

8 The Greeks made it a part of their religion, to pre- 
serve the liberty of Delphi. Thus the I-aredemnnians 
entered into a war to restore tho oracle to the Delphi- 
an«, Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 112. And the first article of their 
leagues often began with a mutual engagement on both 
parts, to protect^the liberty of Delphi. Thiicyd. 1. 4 c. 
118. I. 5. c. 18. Besides their religion, they had reasons 
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u\l Greece \\ould supjiort U9 at the head of so iheif own governments, would desire the pre 
glonoiw a cause, und unite m a general confe- servation ot Athens 

deracy against common enemies, who endea- If any man can have so wnid a notion, as to 
toured to make themselves masters of Del- imagine that war will contribute more to the 
phi,* when the Phocians were reduced to increase of the riches of the state than peace, 
extremity. J Jenow no better way to decide the controver- 

And if we afterwards warmly interested ay, than by appealing to the experience of for. 
ourselves to establish a general peace by sea mer ages, and producing precedents to the 
and land ; all Greece, next to the security of wntraiy out of our own story 


of stale for this proteeditg for it Dvlphl vvers subject Ofeece tiU the breaking; out of tha Holy War, in tie 
to a foreign power, the prlestees might be forcedtoouer year of the 106th Olympiad, whiih engaged all 
whatever oraelea the ro&qaeror pleased to impose nor Greece in an intestine dirision. 
could the resolutions and sentences of the Atnphlelyons, To confinn this account of Laertius, it may be urged, 
who often sat at Delpiil, he free and unbiassed so long thst Xenophon 1 red ninety years, according to Lnc an 
ns Deiplil was under a foreign dominion In Macrob And being present at the battle of Deliiim, 

1 If we knew who the enemies were that designed lo which was fought m the first year of the 80th Olympiad, 
aeiio upon Z>e)pbi, it wetild be no diflficult matter to de about sixty seven years before the Hofy War, it is highly 
termlne exactly the time when it was written. Ja%on, Improbable that he was Vising at the tune of th» Holy 
thetyraDtnfThessaiy.hadformedadesig&iiponDelphl, War It is true, Laertius ssyv, that Socrates saved 
hut hie death prevented the execution of it Diod Sic. Xerwphon'e life at that battle but Athenaus, I 6 taj*, 
Xenop Hist. Gr»e. ^Iian. Frag But this pasuge that Socrates was not at the bottle, and it is probsMe 
cannot be understood to mean tins attempt, foe Jason that the other part of the story of Keneplion'a being 
vras assassinated in the third year of the 102d Olympiad, there, may he e<lQa11y fabulous, especially if what Allie* 
pome yean before the battle of Mantlnca, asd this dts oaett» fsceordiog to Casaubos’scorreetion) says be true, 
course, as I hare proved in a former note, was written that Xenophon was but a boy at the banquet of Callia*, 
after that battle I think that tins puiage (taking the which was three years aflerwaids Besides he is called 
word iaXuefiTaii inaneutrai sense as Iharareoderedit, ayeongman m his expedition into Atu, but at tbs 
and for which there ate a thousand authorities) ought taW he must have been fifty yean old at that tune, an 
to be nnderatuod of a d*sign the Thebans had formed age at which a nan cannot properly be called young 
upon Delphi The story In short is th t ibe Thebane but greotlng that lie w as present at the battle ot 
being engaged ID a war with the Phonsos, upon some Delianr.ifiveaibn bimtoberigiiteeBycarsoIdflbeagCi 
diipute about a frontier, fotoed a design upon the tern, if 1 mistake not, that the Athenians usaally made tl eir 
pie of Delphi Doioost de fsUa Legatione, Ulpianus. firucampatgn, he would be but eigbtymne years oM on 
And the Fhoctane nt the eaine time being condemned by the first yeer of the iObth Olympiad, and conieqaeiKiy 
tbs Araphictyans to pay a greet fine for ptoogbing op night write of the Holy V> ar, vvbicfi broke ooc foot 
enme consecrated land, tha Oreeie prepared to execute yeara afterward* Lor does Lucian precisely limit bis 
the sentence by force of arms The Phocians being anable age to ninety yean only, but says he lived above nloety 
to resist sucli an approaching storm, were reduced to years 

great extremities, and compelled, for their own pre$er Xeaopboti in this disrourso says, that the Atl enlsM 
vatiou, to seize upon the treasures of Delphi this gave had been engaged in a w ar by sea and land j that the 
begiuiiing to the Holy tVar, and all Greece engaged in war by sea was at an end, but the war by laud stili reft- 
the quirrei The Athenians assisted the Pliooao?, but tioued This exeetJy agrees wtcb file Beflitfn Saeitif, or 
Xenophon advises them to break off that alliance, sod Uie war of the Athenians against their reralted iilwidi 
declare for the liberty of Delphi, and under that plausi which was tamed on by sea, and begou in the third year 
ble pretence, to unite all Greece agaiost the Thebans, of the lOuth Olympiad, and ended in the second year ef 
who were equally entninal with ti e Phocian*, (as De the lOGth Olympiad, tno years after the brenklng mil 
iDosthenes observes,) for having formed the first design of the Holy Vi ar, which the Atheoiaus were then eii- 
upon the temple Thu counsel he recommends to the gaged in 

Athenians as the beet raetbod tormorer thedomiDiooof By tWsarcoimf Xenophon rwote this diwurse about 
Greece 1 know it will be objected that Diog Laertiiis (ho third jcm of the l<i6th Olympiad, a year after II • 
places the death of Xenophon in the first year of the conclusion of the pence with the Island* 

105th Olympiad, and the Phocian war breakingouteorae U (he arcount of Xenophon s death in Lseruos bo 
years after, it Will be impossible to explain this passage (rue, 1 cannot believe this wrk to bo gemilne, for I 
in my sense think Jl almost Impoabible to cxplaio this pessage In any 

To this i answ er, that this account of Laertius Is eer- other aense But the aothonf j of all the writers w « 
taloly false for Xenophon, in his Greek history, men. ascribe ttua discourse to Xenophon, and •*’* ' 

tions the death of Alexander the tyrant of Pherw, of (he style with the rest of hU works, and s 

which happened, ssDiodorusohserves.inUie fourth year (er of piety trblch runs tbroligh the wh 1b P' ’ 
otthe lOolh Olymp sothatXcnophonranstbeaprophef, (aaopecnKartoUiewritlngsofXeoiipion.BDO p 
or be alive at that tune, three years after fits supposed fteoftwinaJuni affhecoBcJu'ilon of lhlslreail«e. o 
death Xenophon likewise in the conclusion of W» dertaWngeiery thing under tl c favour and pro i 

Oreeh halory'alSrms, that after the battle of Mantinsea, of the gods.” which he Inrulentes lo all 1 Is ’.j 
Orccce n*' in a greater disorder and ronfusion than particularly nt the end of bU are 

ever But we rend of no considerable commotion ii* pron'a that this discourse fs genufne. 
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For upon inquirj’ lie luny i'md tlint tlic vast 
treasure we bad amassed in peace, was all con- 
sumed in our former wars ; and to quote in- 
stances of a fresher date, in the present war all 
the branches of our income have been deficient, 
and what money came in upon the public funds, 
has been all applied to the pressing occasions 
of the state; but since the seas have been 
open, and our trade free, every article of our 
income is advanced, and the government is 
at liberty to employ it ns they think conve- 
nient. 

Not that I would advise the commonwealth 
to sit down tamely by their injuries in case of 
a foreign invasion ; but tliis I am sure of, that 
we should be better enabled to revenge the 
affront, if we are not the aggressors, for our 
enemies will never he able to form a confede- 
racy to support them in an unjust war. 

VI. Upon the whole matter, if nothing in this 
proposal appears impossible, or difficult, and if 
a pursuit of these counsels and resolutions will 
gain the affections of Greece, and establish our 
securitj' at home, and increase our reputation 
abroad j if the common people will abound in 
all things necessary for life, and the rich he 
eased of their taxes to the wars ; if in this 
universal plenty our temples will he rebuilt, 
and our religious festivals and solemnities celc- 
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hi-alcd with more miigifiocnce ; if our walls, 
docks, and arsenals will he rejiaircd, and our 
priests, senate, magistnites, and cavalry, re- 
stored to their ancient rights and privileges, is 
it not fit that all engines should he set at 
work to promote so glorious an undertaking, 
that in our days we may see our country esta- 
hlished upon a solid foundatiod of security and 
happiness ? 

>Vnd if the public, upon due consideration, 
thinks fit to execute these orders and institu- 
tions, I would advise them to send ambassadors 
to Dcljihi and Uodona to consult the go<ls, 
whether such a reformation of our govcniment 
would not turn to the advantage of the present 
age, and the benefit of all jiostcrity. 

And if these resolutions arc ratified by the 
divine ajiprobation, to consult the oracle once 
more, to the jirotcction of what gods we should 
recommend the success of this enterprise, and 
then to pro]ntiatc those gods we arc directed 
to apply to, in order to engage their assistance ; 
and after this solemn invocation to enter boldly 
upon the execution of this design •. for it is 
but reason that all undertaldngs should bo 
attended with more favourable success, that 
are begun, and carried on, under the imme- 
diate care and protection of the Divine Prori- 
duncc. 
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1. The Athenians,’ in my opinion, arc en- 
titled to little commendation ibr having origi- 
nally adopted their present political institutions, 
because they are calculated to give an undue 
ascendancy to the poor and the bad over the 
rich and the good : I cannot therefore commend 
them. These institutions, however, ns they 
have been adopted, can be demonstrated by 
abundant proofs to be admirably adapted to 
support the spirit of their constitution, and to 
enable them to transact public business, though 
among the rest of the Greeks a contrary opin- 
ion is prevalent. 

First then, at Athens, the poor and the ple- 
beians are wisely rendered more influential 
than the nobles and the rich; because the lower 
orders man the ships, and extend the power of 
the republic : for pilots,* and pursers, and com- 


1 ff£;i Jb This treatise, from its abrupt introduction, 
is generally supposed to have been a fragment of a 
larger work, in which a comparison was instituted be. 
tween the different forms of government in ancient 
Greece. 

2 &C, Ku/3s{vi;Ti!! was the master or pilot, 

who had the care of the ship, and the government of the 
seamen in it, and who sat at the stern to steer. All things 
were conducted according to his direction ; and it was 
therefore necessary that he should possess an exact know- 
ledge of the art of navigation, called xv^i^yyjTixh vej;,)), 
and which chiefly consisted in the proper management 
of the rudder, sails, and of the several instruments used 
in navigation ; in the observance of the winds, and of 
the motions of the celestial bodies; in the knowledge 
of commodious harbours, of rocks, and quicksands. — 
KAiuirrii!, the purser, whom some interpret the boat, 
swain, signified the word of command to the rowers, and 
distributed to all the crew their daily portion of food. — 
lljiwjEo; or irjajK'njr, the boatswain, was next under the 
pilot, and, as the appellation imports, had his .station 
upon the prow, » voS «v/3s{vr,7-ou Siaxeyo;, S? t?c 

yii>; xKXuTai. To his care were committed the tackle 
of the ship and the rowers, whose places were assigned 
by him. He assisted the master at consultation respect- 
ing the seasons, and other matters. 


mmidcrs of fiftic.":, ntul boatswains, nnfl .shiji- 
buildcrs, ncriuirc much more real iiifluciicc to 
n republic thmi the nobility imd richer citizen.s. 
This being the state of their tiflliirs, it seems 
a matter of justice tlmt all the ciiizcn.s should 
participate in the ofliccs of state, whether they 
be filled by lot* or by open suflVnge, and that 
every citizen who chooses should be allowed to 
speak publicly at their deliberations. 

I Tlic people never require a participation in 
1 those ofliccs, whether superior or inferior, in 
which arc centred the safety or danger of 
the whole nation ; nor do they expect to ho 
eligible to the oflices of generds or masters of 
horse, as the people know tlmt it is much more 
advantageous for them not to engage in such 
oflices, hut allow them to be possessed by the 
rich; but the people lay claim to all those 
oflices to which 'salaries are attached, and 
which better the circumstances of their fa- 
milies.'* 

The Athenians invariably give greater ad 
vantages to the bad, the poor, and the plebei- 
ans, than to the good ; and this circumstance, 
though it has excited the wonder of many, 
still proves incontestably their desire to pre- 
•serve the spirit of a democratical government. 
For the poor, the plebeians, and the lower 
orders, when held in consideration, and when 
their numbers increase, extend the democracy; 
but when the rich and good are prosperous, 

3 Those who were diosen by lot were 

vyo'i, i;T!ru^x“> 'iixaiTTCt), ^cvXtVTa'i, 'uriirraTai rily !T(um- 

Vtuy, Zoyurva,', nnd several others. 

These were called x\ri‘a TMxiyns, x’Kr.^uUyyts, xXyjiaytii, 
xtixficurof. Those, on tlie contrary, who were chosen 
by the suffrages of the people, were called bi'jevo}, 

OivTiS) p^V^OTOVYidivTff, 

4 (KurOopos/af. Judges, senators, and the citizens wlio 
I frequented tlie public aBseitiblieSj received a certain 
1 allowance in money. 
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tlien the plebeians nre exerting themseUes to like madmen to eonsuitj h^Tangue, and address 
strengthen tt party opposed to them in jnterest public assemblies These advantages woulc 

In every countrj the better portion of the apeedily reduce the plebeians to a state o! 
people 18 hostile to a democratical guvemmenC slavery 

for among that class the least petulance and The licentiousness of slaves and of aliens at 
injustice exist, and the most ardent desire Athens is excessive, none are allowed tostnke 
of reputation and probity , but among the pie them , nor will the slave yield to the freeman 
beians the greatest ignorance, insubordination, I will explain the cause of this practice being 
and wickedness nre to be found for their indi^nous If it were customaiy forthe slave, 
poverty leads them to crimes, and unskilful- or alien, or freedman to be struck by the free 
ness and ignorance, through nant of money to roan, the citizen of Athens would frequently 
some men* he beaten under the supposition of his beings 

It might he remarked that they should not slave , for neither in dress nor personal appear 
have allowed every person without disiincuon ance are the people superior to slaves or aliens 
to speak publicly and attend the aenate, but It may be reckoned a subject of wonder that 
should have restricted this right to men of the slaves are there allowed to live luxunously, 
greatest genius and virtue yet in this respect *0™* even magnificently , yet even in 

they have consulted excellently, by permit- this ihev appear to have acted with judgment, 
ting ever the bad to speak For if the bigber Pot where a naval power exists, it is neccs 
orders alone bad harangued and deliberated, u *ary, for pecuniary considerations, to humour 
might be of advantage to men like themselves, Ihe slaves, and allow them a more liberal mode 
but not so to the plebeians and at present living, that their masters may receive from 
when every one may speak, a bad man Is en- them their hire for labour performed in the 
abled to rise and propose what may be advan- fl^tt > for where the slaves are rich, ;t is no 
tageous to himself and his equals. longer expedient that my slave should dread 

The question may be asked, What proposal you , but in Lacedsmon my slave dreads you , 
can such a man make, likely to be profitable ^nd where my slave is afraid of jou, tbere 11 

cither to himself or the people^ But they danger lest be should surrender his property to 

know well that his ignorance and wickedness, nd of personal fear 

coupled with good vv ill towards them, are more This consideration urges us to grant an eqtia- 
likely to be beneficial to them than tbe virtue «ghts to slaves and freemen, and also 

and wisdom of the good man conjoined with W aliens and citizens, because the republic 
malice requires the aid of aliens on account of the 

Such institutions will not produce tbe best multipbcity of her arts and the exigencies of 
system of gotcrnmei t, but they are admirably the naval service This is the reason that we 
calculated to preserve the democracy The have justly admitted the aliens to an equality 
people by no means desire a well constituted of rights 

republic, which w ould inevitably sulnect them Th® people have here abrogat^ t e gym- 
lo slavery, they prefer to be fieeandtogovero nrn essinn mumc a 

A bad constitution gives them bttle uneasi- 
ness, for what you consider a bad pobtical 
condition, enlarges then power and preserves 
their freedom 

If jou desire a well constituted republic, you 
must first procure men of the greatest talents : 
to make tbe laws , then the good vviD pumsh 
the bad and consult on what is most beneficial I 
to the commonwealth, and not allow persons | 

l Comioenutorfl have proposed many attentiom of 
thU seatenr* so as to produce a raeanlng^ (ontevrlat 
forrespoodlng with tha context, but they reqotre to 
s pply many words. Vft have, therefore, thought It 
preferable to give a traniilailon of the words a* they 
stand w ilhout attend ng to tlM pn posed emendations 
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private expense, as being unsuited to their 
means, and being deprived of leisure to attend 
to them In the public academies* and gym- 

2 *.6. X»{ry*l were at the expense of 

player*, eingers, daBren, *n4 musiciins, es oft n* Oift* 
was nceasion for Uicm at the eelebraton of pubUo festi 
s«]s add soleuaallefc— »{X« were at the charg* 
«r the oil and ether neceesariet far the wfwtlrr* end 

combatants.— T{ were obliged to prortds orrM 

aanei for the subs stenre of the or*"’ belonging W IW 
fleet! for. In general, the repnbllo only fornished the 
ngglag end ssilors. _y 

tUa oflire no rertam number of men was spHotHj 
hot their namber was Increased or diminished as the 
value of their estate*, end the exigenre* of tb* commoo- 
werith, seemed to require Conuitooly, bo»»"* 

- — .w., *« ..It—- « ho served »Jx mojitf • esrlt 
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in serving on sliiji-htwril. j tlirou^Vout t'v \f?, i ■ r-; ' 

:hc rich not U"; cliorvgi, the nt honir, r ;•> t- 'r*.- 't ? 

and supported ; wlien the 1 ndmini'trr t’^^ pmrn ot- ! < ^ ^ 

; .1 ■. 1 , » 


lastic exercises, nnd 
hey know that when the ..v.. ..-v .. ^ 
leoplenrc instructed and supported , ..1,. 

ich coraniniid at sea nnd in luilitary ncadeinie*, 
he people labour nnd me paid. The people, 
hcrefore, think it proj)er to receive inoucy for 
singing, running, dancing, nnd sen-ing on ship- 
board, that they may enjoy themselves, nnd the 
rich become poorer. 

In deciding cases in courts of justice, erpiiiy 
is less an object with them than ndvanlnge. 

Those who nre deputed from Athens by sea 
to visit the nllies, nre reported to nbnse nnd 
detest the good among them, knowing that the 
governor must be hated by the governed ; and 
that, if the rich nnd the nohles nre powerful 
in these cities, the power of the i)opulace at 
Athens will be of very short duration. Tor 
these considerations, then, they dishonour the 
good, despoil them of their property, banish, 
and kill them ; but they increase the influence 
of the bad. On the contrary, the good among 


pmrrac t! rit loiter 

< rdf jb, t' J r 

cnrmic' in tl c r. -ut' 

\ < 

•the .allir*. b.,d tlr r. !( 

rs; ;i‘f '■> 'd 

hmiu', as ibry Iv.tt 

a !?>■ ' 1 ; 

Atlli (i! in>, tl.r\ woSi: 

i n;f) {1 ( -r- r-i 

••rlvc'r who y.fir n.co. 

ffxriidi, t>) t; ~ 

people 


111 addition to tin 

'■f, t\ t ,’v*A c- 

gain thcT .ad(,.m;.s.*5 

1 . .. 

» from Vi' 


• jT 


At? 


t-. 

t,! b 

the city tecoxt s ll,^ htnelf- t?!. 5 >•« , f ; 
landed at t! e Ibr.r.i-. r‘ ! tl - ko-; 
lodging-home' pain pK-f,!. ?.•, * 5I 

scss ottle and b.r 1 5 r 

are heiiefiucd hy ihr am, ..,5 nf she mi;,,. 
^ llcMdes, if tin- r.hi, ' did t. >>. r- -• 5 
cision in law-Miits (o .\s! t j,,, thry 
paythtirrevpie!' lo sh-,.;' of tj.,- ,V.! m I-.- 
were delegated to si.it shrsn. ns'-h r, gc 


I i 

- r. 


i,.e goon among Were delegated to si-it them - • 

the Athenians prcscn-c the good in the allied and tiierarcl.s nnd <’ ^ 

republics, knowing it to bo advantageous for each individual of il if ‘ 

tb.n,selves.to„ to pteterve ,l,o bi cifeo,,, bo ^ ''S'-t 

in these states. -'^nnni.u piehu.ans knee »./ sJ „i 5 ^ 

It might be observed that the strength of *** He. mu 

the Athenians lies in their allies being able to nrj tit Inw Vl t u’'"" ’■'* " 

contnhute money. But to the plebeians it courts of justice, 'tlt^pbct: tW ’I 

even when niiiw........ ‘ I mi a. d 
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seems to he a greater advantage that each indi. 
vidual Athenian should possess the property 
of their allies, and that the allies should have 
only so much as to enable them to supply 
themselves mth food and to till the fields, with- 
out being able to conspire against their masters. 
The Athenian people, at first sight, appear 
) have enacted a bad law, in obliging their 
lies to resort to Athens for the decision of 
leir lawsmts .3 The Athenian people, on the 
thw hand, only consider what advantage is 
kely to accrue to themselves from this prac- 

ce. First of all, they receive the court dues ‘ 


cm. when cue cnteraihe court to mW Inn. 

rendered much more the Mrivcs of tin* Atlfcv 
people. ' .1., 

I^Iorcovcr, on nccoimi of their iran-rca-inc » 
possessions, nnd to avoid givin- mnbn ‘ 
the magistrates of tlic.'e iilnccc tl,,., x\ 

Thus they become good pilofs l.v fi,«: 

pcneiiceande.\ercisent6Pn^ <; ^ ‘I'Oir ex- 

in piloting small vessels ; some veleh' * n""‘^ 

den; and some arc advanced fro m 

galleys: many of tl.nm * ‘i'C 

■be cb.rET 7 f .hL. '» '•be 

- ^ » .boy EO o„ 


3 n'XeTv Ejr/ hxeeg ^AOriva^u Thp * 

Iiich attended the administration^nf mconvcnienco 
liar allies of Athens seems tr. i the in. 

wight forward as a heavy accusatior l"*'" 

' it inPanath., alludes 

TsrUTfr 

mountandapproprjationofthis'iM^A'i^'- av.! ^ TT ~ 

III. 38. adds, o ^^ett 0^ tdsxcuvt Pollnv 1 otiri a^i 
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board, from having been escrri'scd at bc^ nlJ 
tbeir lives 

II The land army,' ^^hlrh la by no means 
in good condition at Athens, is thus consti ' 
tuted They reckon themselves infenor 1^ I 
land to such of their cnemiea as ate there 
reckoned the most pONierful, but to thealliea 
who pay tribute they deem themsdm supe- 
rior, and they suppose that they util maintsin 
the sovereignty os long ea they are eupenor to 
their allies 

I will noiv enumerate a few of the adyan 
tages of their condition as decided by fortune 
Those who are governed by land can collect 
men together from small towns, and fight in 
great numbers, but those who are governed 
by a naval power, such as islandera, cannot 
collect into one place the inhabitants of other 
toivns for mutual aid, for the sea mtetvenea, 
and their governors are masters of the sea 
and if it were possible secretly to collect the 
islanders together into one island, they could 
be reduced by famine 

The cities on the continent,* which are go- 
verned by the Athenians, are retained in sub- 
jection, the larger ones through fear, the 


1 niii'TfjrtMu So nu«K U lost here that (t ltd ffi 

colt to jodye cd the author** mcaiuns His ioteation 
teems to have been to drt v t cumpuHon between the 
land and navtl forces, tod to po nt out by what meam 
the Athen ana aimed to ubtaia aod preserve the 
•overe^nty of Oreere To therefore nbi h 

elsewhere tlgolCes the heavy armed troops In a laod 
army, <eems to designate the land army as rontrads- 
tlngu shed from the naval power, and «e areii formed 
that the latter was In greatest repute Thucydide* i 
113 and Isocrates Oral, de Face, state that their »h ps 
were fonoerlyiuanned with Slaves and aliens and that 
the c tizens enraged m the land service This pracd e 
irae so much changed in the time of Isocrates tl at the 
land army was composed of fore gneis, and the fleet of 
c Uzeos The pon er of the Athenians enteeded to the 
islands end often to cities on the rontlaeat and for lb a 
reason, o ir author informs ns the AlheiUans attached 
1 tUe importanre to the land forces but enerted them 
selves f> increase and support Uietr power at eeiL 
Wherever our author speslts Indefinitely of eoenle^ he 
refers to the X«eedenoidans Plutarch, In hu 1 (« of 
'll emutnrles informs us bow that general gradually 
induced the Atheslsns to tum their atteai on In guo 
iog an ascendancy at sea »c ni» yu, euTi e« < »tt» 

e rut, to F i*i T» tiai, olLsii sal 

XU mt EXXAtts ctfxv »rr) 

fUt /M^ -TX TM,, £{ frf IJX»TVtf ,SbV0C MU dcASTT tUf 

Sva SCI. 

2 i, vq dvi.{«^ ■'Jlvi (et here seems to mean the 
shore of Asia Minor Both Isocralei and Xenophon 
fre^aentlf use (he word fn this sense lo Creece 
Proper, no riUes or tut-s were subject at ibU pen >d to 
the authority of the Athenians 


I smiller through penury For there is no cit 
tthieh does not require either to import or ex 
port This they cannot do unless they be sub 
ject to the masters of the sea Those whe 
have the ascendancy at sea can do what can 
not bo done by those who have it on land 
they can make a descent on the country of b 
more powerlul nation, and lay it waste with 
fire and sword , they can land at those places 
where cither there is no enemy ot all, or not 
so many as to dare to encounter them In 
doing this by sea the difficulty is less than 
when attempted with a land army 
Besides, it is possible for those who rule the 
sea to sail away from their own country on 
whatever voyage they please, but those who 
rule on land cannot depart a distance of many 
days journey from their own country, for their 
marches ate slow, and they cannot carry pro- 
vision for a long journey in an overland expe 
I dition He who marches by land, too, must 
go through a friendly country, or force bis 
iray by the sword , but be wbo goes by eea 
wherever he is superior, may make a descent , 
and where infenor, can sail past that country 
untJ be teaches a fnendly country ot a nation 
inferior in power 

And then the blight of the crops which 
proceeds from heaven, u boma with difficulty 
by those who rule on land, but with ease by 
the rulers of the eea For the crop is neiet 
everywhere at the same time deficient, 8c 
that from the prosperous and fertile land pro 
visions reach the lords of the sea 

And if we may enumerate small advantages 
by the commend of the sea, they associate wit: 
other nations, and discover tbeirdifferent kind 
of jrnnd rtiEET and whatever is, pleasant n 
Sicily, Gc m Italy, or m Cyprus, or in Egypt 
or in Eydia, or in Ponlus, or in Peloponnesus 
or any where else, all these may be collectci 
into one spot by having the ascendancy at sea 
And, besides, becoming acquainted with thi 
words of many langu^es, they choose frorr 
them the most elegant and useful The rcsi 
of the Greeks have adopted one peculiar lan- 
guage, mode of linng, and dress , but th 
Atheniana have adopted a compound fror 
Greeks and Barbarians 

The people knowing that e«ry poor mn 
cannot sacrifice to the gods, enjoy the festiral 
possess temples and groves, and inhabit 
beautiful and extensive city, devised means f 
obtaining these The state, then, puUicJ 
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jacrifices all the victims, and the people enjoy j 
•he banquets and divide the victims by lot. 
Some of the rich possess, piivately, places for 
exercising, and baths, and places for undress- 
ing before the baths;, but the people, for their 
own private use, build many palaestra, un- 
dressing places, and baths, and the mob enjoys 
a greater number of these than the few and the 
rich. 

The Athenians are the only nation of the 
Greeks or Barbarians who can, possess wealth ; 
for if any state is rich in timber for ship-build- 
ing, where can they dispose of it, unless they 
conciliate the favour of the lords of the sea? 
and if any state is rich in steel, brass, or flax, 
where can they dispose of it, unless they con- 
ciliate the favour of the lords of the sea ? and 
from these very materials our ships are made. 
From one nation timber is procured; from 
another, steel ; from another, brass ; from 
another, flax ; from another, wax. 

In addition to these, we will not allow them 
to be imported by our enemies, who are ex- 
cluded from the use of the sea. And, without 
labour, we enjoy all these benefits from the 
land by means of the sea; no other city has 
them : nor does the same state abound in tim- 
ber and flax ; for where there is flax, there the 
'’ountry is level and woodless : nor are brass 
nd steel procured from the same state, nor 
re two or three of the others produced by one 
tate : one state abounds in one ; another pro- 
uces another. 

And, in addition to these advantages, near 
very continent there is either a projecting 
bore or an island situated before the coast, or 
I part of the shore, to which there is only a 
larrow approach from the continent ; so that 
liose who rule the sea may there make a de- 
icent, and do much injuiy to those who live on 
be mainland. 

They are destitute of one favourable cireum- 
itance; for if the Athenians, while lords of the 
;ea, inhabited an island, they would have had it 
n their power, when they pleased, to injure 
jtbers, and suffer no injury in return, as long 
>s they commanded the sea; .and their land 
fiiould not be devastated or invaded by the 
•nemy. At present, the cultivators of the 
fields, and the rich men of Athens, are much 
i^fraid of the enemy; but the people, being 
..■oil au-nre that the enemy can commit to 
|lic flames or derastate none of their property, 
.(VC in safety and free from terror. In addition 
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to this, they would be freed from another fear 
if they inhabited an island, — that the city would 
never be betrayed by a few, nor would their 
gates be opened, nor would the enemy break 
in upon them. How could these things hap- 
pen to the inhabitants of an island ? Nor 
would there be seditions among the people it 
they inhabited an island. At present, if a 
sedition took place, it would be with the hope 
that the enemy could be introduced by land ; 
if they inhabited an island, they would not re- 
quire to dread such an event. But as it was 
not their fortune to inhabit an island from the 
beginning, they now act thus,— they deposit 
their property in islands, trusting in their 
ascendancy at sea ; and they overlook the de- 
vastation committed on the territory of At- 
tica, knowing that their commiseration may de- 
prive them of other greater advantages. 

It is necessary, in cities governed by an oligar- 
chy, that alliances and leagues should be rigidly 
observed. If engagements are not strictly per- 
formed, from whom can the injury be supposed 
to have proceeded, except those few by nhom 
they were made. Whatever the people may 
decide, any one may lay the blame on the pro- 
poser of the measure, and those who cojifirmed 
it, asserting that he was not present when the 
decree was passed, and that the proposals by no 
means pleased him. And if, upon making in- 
quiry, they ascertain that these things were 
derided in a full meeting of the people, they 
devise a thousand pretexts not to do what 
they do not wish to do. And when any harm 
happens from what the people decree, they 
complain that a few persons opposed to them 
have corrupted the whole matter, and if any 
good, they appropriate the credit to themselves. 

They do not allow the people to be traduced 
or evil spoken of on the stage, as they do not 
wish to be evil spoken of themselves. But 
they grant liberty to any one to satirise an- 
other individual if he choose, being well aware 
that one of the people or the rabble is sel- 
dom pitched upon for that purpose, but gene- 
rally either one of the rich, of the nobility, 
or the powerful. Very few of the poor or the 
plebeians are traduced on the stage; and not 
even these, exeept on account of their ollicious- 
ness, and of attempting to be more influential 
than the rest of the people. They do not, 
therefore, take it amiss that .such persons .should 
be satirised. 

I assert, then, that the r ’ at Athem 
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know \ bo are good among the citizens, and 
>\bo are bad • and as they know this, they love 
those who are necessary and advantageous to 
themselves, honeter bad they may be, and 
entertain a great hatred at the good , for they 
do not think that Mrtuc is naturally beneficial i 
to them, but rather injurious Some, however, 
on the contrary, who, by birth, really belong to 
the people, are by no means plebeians 

I can easily excuse the people for choosing 
1 democracy, as c\ery one mbst be excused for 
wishing to benefit himself Bat whoever is 
not one of the people, and prefers bring under 
a state subject to democratic rule, rather than 
one subject to oligarchical, is devising means 
to do injury, and knows that a scoundrel has 
much greater facility in escaping notice in a 
popular republic, than when the government is 
in the bands of a few 

III I do not commend the plan of (he 
Athenian lepuWio but since they have thought 
proper to subject themsebes to a democracy, 
they seem to roe to be preserving the demo- 
cracy, by adopting the plans which I bare 
enumerated 

lobsenc that some blame the Athenians, 
because the allies sometimes cannot get a re 
sponse from the senate or the people, after 
having temained a whole year This happens . 
at Athena from no other reason than that the i 
multitude of their business prevents them from I 
settling the affairs of the allies, and dismissing ' 
them 

For how could they, who must celebrate 
more festivals than any of the Grecian cities’ 
and while these last, business of the state is 
at a stand they must also settle private con- 
troversies and public accusations, and actions 
egamst public’ men, so numerous, that all 
their judges cannot settle them The senate 
have also many deliberations about ivar, and 
many about procuring money, and many about 
enacting laws, and many about the usual con- 
tingencies in a state, many also about the albes 
and receiving tribute, and they roust pay great 
attention to naval and sacred affairs Is it 
wonderful, then, that, since they have so much 
business to transact, they cannot give sentence 
in every lawsuit’ 


1 *n ocllnn t^ost nuftiBirates, tmbaffitdiir*, 

■nd Ml er officers, who hod mUemployed the public 
me Dcy, or commuted *ny other offence in the dlwharge 
of their trusts The action »gr*ln»t mnhnuadow WM 
(ometlmei peculiarly railed TcefKVftriSea 


Some say that money is very influential 
with the senate and the people, in procuring a 
decision in a court of justice I agree with 
them that much can be done with money at 
Athens, and that much more business would 
be settled if a greater number used bribes 
I This, however, I know well, that the «tate 
could not transact all their necessary business, 
even although much more gold and silver were 
given It IS necessary, also, to give sentence 
m the event of one refusing to furnish a ship, 
and when a building is erecting at the public 
expense In addition to these, they roust de- 
cide who ought to undertake the duty of chor- 
agus, for the Dionysian,* Thargelian,* Fana- 
thensean,* Promethean,* and Hephtestian* 

t AiMuCis were soleosTiUirs in I onoar of <0 ^ivrix, 
Bscehuf, sad were sotnetimes cttled by the generet 
neme of 'O'yia, which, though sometimea applied to 
the mytteric* of other Cod«, more psrticularfy belongs 
to ttmte of £a<vtm> They were also sometimes deno- 
imoBied They « ere obtetved at Athens tvith 

greater tplendnur, and with more ceremonli us super 
■tiUon, than in any other part of Greece , for the yean 
were aomhered by them, the chief erchnn bad a share 
in the neasgetoeat of them, end the pnesW who cfB 
mated, were honoured with the first (eats at public 
ebowe At first, bowever, tliey were celebrated with 
oot sptendour, being days set apart for pubito mirth, end 
observed only with the follovviog ceremoDles a vessel 
of n me, edorned with a vine brenrh, was brought forth, 
next followed a goat, then was rsmed abssket of tip, 
aod, after all, the phalli. 

$ Oagythis was SO Athenian festival in honnur of the 
son aud his ailendants, the hours , or, as some think, ot 
Deliao Apollo, and Dmnt. It was celebrated on the 
sixth end seventh of and received its name 

from «> whirh was a general word fir al! the 

fro ts of the earth , because one of (be prlncipnt cere 
mnjue» wss the carrying of first fruits lo pots called 
I dafreXsi The chief solemnity was on the litter day, 

I the former being employed in preparing for it 

a n«cdr>Bit» was an Athenian festival in honour of 
MinervB, the protectress of Athens It was first iDstU 
tuiedby Erirhthonius, who railed it A0%tiuit, and after 
wards revived by Theseus, wl en he had united into one 
city all the Athenian people, and denominated ITsisdr- 
xua At first it continued only one day, buC war 
afterwards prolonged several days, and celebrated with 
great magnificence There were tno solemnities of 
th a UBme, one of which was called hliy«l« II>i<fv>«ia, 
the Great Fanstheseea, and was celebrated once In firs 
years, beginning on the twenty second of IlecatombicoD 
(he other « as deoominated 3I«f« the Le » 

}^oathen»s, and was observed every tl Ird year, or, w 
some think, every year, begfoeing on the (tveoiletli cr 
twenty first of Thargetlon 

& 11 as an Atheolsn solemnity celebrated In 

honour of Prometheus with torches, in memory • i hi* 
tearhlDgmeatheiiseofflre j 

6 Ufa rvu* wos an Athenian fesllval in i oneuf »« j 
“llgawTst, Vulcan Al this lime there was a race i»l<* j 
torrhes called ayM Saf^vaivCxwi In the scademy Thv 1 
rontetidera were three youvg men, one of whom telrf I 
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games. Four liundred trirnrchs' are appointed 
each year; and such of these as wish, must 
every year exercise themselves in deciding in 
courts of justice. Besides these, the magistrates 
must he approved of arid decided on, pupils are 
to he elected, and keepers of prisoners’ to be 
appointed. These must be done every year. 

At intervals, also, they must decide on 
persons refusing to enter the army, ® and 
if any unexpected instance of injustice should 
happen, and if any unusual insolence should 
be offered or impiety shown. I pass over 
many things: what is of most consequence 
has been mentioned, except the settlement of 
the tribute : this happens generally every fifth 
year. Do you not think that they must pass 
judgment on all these cases? 

Some one may say that it is not necessary it 
should he done in their present courts of justice. 
But if he confesses that all these must be set- 
tled, it is necessary that it should he done in the 
course of the year. So that not even at pre- 
sent are they able, in the course of the year, to 
pass judgment, to be a check on evil doers, on 
account of the great number of cases which 
come' before them. But it maybe said, that 
no doubt it is necessary to judge, but that 
fewer judges should sit together. If they ap- 
point a greater number of courts of justice, 
there will be fewer in each of them ; and it 
will be much easier to corrupt a few judges, 
and bribe them, and cause them to decide with 
less show of justice. It must also be taken 
into consideration, that the Athenians must 
attend to festivals, on which days no decisions 
in courts of justice can he made. They have 
double the number of holidays that any other 


appointed by lot to begin tiie race, took a lighted torch | 
in his hand, and commenced his course : if the torch I 
was extinguished before be arrived at tiie goal, ho gave 
it to the second ; and tlie second, in like manner to the 
third. He who carried the torch lighted to the end of 
tlie race, was the victor, and was called or 

7 These were also called ci 

the eleven, from their number, and were elected from 
the ten tribes, one from each. To them was added 
a or registrar, to complete the number. 

Sometimes they were called vo,uo<pv\ec.}stf, beepers of the 
laws; and they superintended public prisoners, and 
conducted criminals to execution. They had power to 
seize on persons suspected of theft and robbery, and, if 
tliey confessed that tliey were guilty, to put them to 
deatli ; but, if not, tliey were obliged to prosecute them 
in a judicial manner. 

8 KCTT^arilu.;, refusing to serve in war was punished 
with (iriutcc infamy 


state has ; but wc go on ibc supposition that 
they are equal to them who have least. Since 
this is tlie state of tbeir nffiiir.a, I insist tbnt 
it is impossible that business at Alliens can 
be otlicnvise conducted than at present, c.x- 
cept that a little alteration may be made on 
tbeir present institutions by addition or sub- 
traction. A great change cannot be made, 
for fear of detracting from the dcmocralical 
influence. 

It is po.ssiblc to devise many plans to better 
tbeir political state : but it is not easy to pro- 
pose a plan which will procure a better system 
of goveniment without endangering the demo- 
cracy, except as I have already stated, by a 
little nddititfn or subtraction. 

The Athenians seem also not to have con- 
I stilted well, in always supporting the worst 
party in revolted cities. Yet, in this respect, 
they act with judgment; for if they chose the 
best, they would support a party entertaining 
notions on political points different from them- 
selves : for in no state arc the better class of 
citizens friendly to the plebeians, though the 
worst class are friendly to the plebeians ; for 
equals entertain friendly notions of their equals. 
These reasons induce the Athenians to prefer 
what is advantageous to themselves. 

As often ns they have supported the party 
of the better class, it has been injurious to 
them ; and within a short period the plebeians 
were inslaved. This happened once in the 
case of interference with the Boeotians.® Again, 
when they supported the nobility of the Mile- 
sians, who, in a short period after, rose uji and 
massacred the plebeians. Again, when they 
took the part of the Lacedemonians against 
the Messeniahs, a very short time intervened 
until the Lacedemonians overpowered the 
Messenians, and made war on the Athenians 
themselves. 


9 B«(WTo?f. The author is here supposed to allude to 
tho unsuccessful expedition of Tohnidas against the 
Bccotian exiles, mentioned by Thucydides, i. ll.S. ; Dio.^, 

doru3, xii. G, ; Plutarcii, in life of Pericles, 24. 

M/X»)v/w, reference is probably here made to tlie war 
which tiie Athenians undertook against tlie Samians, 
wheu accused by the Milesians, Tlmcyd. i. 115., Plu. 
tarch, Pericles, 21 , Diodorus, 12., and Scholia ad Aris- 
toph. Ve.sp. 283, though we are not aware that the 
issue of citlier of these wars corresponded with the allu- 

sions in the text 'Mta-irttvluv, tlie instance here given is 

referred to tiie third Messenian war, in which the Atlie- 
ninns, being invited by tiie Dacodemonians to iicsiego 
Ithoine, were immediately after dismissed by them, 
Thucyd. i. 108. 
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It might be euspected that none are an. 
justly branded as infamous at Athens there { 
arc however 6oine> though these are feir. { 
The popular authority at Athens, however,! 
cannot be shaken by the influence of a few I 
BcMdes, we ought to consider that the mind! 
of man is so constituted, that those who have 
been deservedly depriied of their pnvileges, 
iny little attention to their disgrace, those, 
however, who are unjustly condemned, are 
easily impelled to revenge, under the consider 


ation of the injury they ha\e received How 
cao it be supposed that the many can be dis- 
honoured at Athens, where the plebeians have 
authority over the law s ? 

At Athens the infamous consist of those 
who rule unjustly, and who do not speak or act 
uprightly He who takes these things into con 
cideration, can never suppose that any danger 
can spring from those w bo are branded os in 
famous at Athens 
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1. As I was once reflecting how Spartn, 
which was not a populous city, had rendered 
herself the most powerful ” and celebrated in 
Greece, I wondered how this had happened : 
^Yhen, however, I took into consideiation the 
Spartan mode of living, my wonder ceased. 

Lycurgus, the enactor of the laws, which 
rendered them happy, is a man whom I ad- 
mire, and whom I consider the wisest of man- 
kind ; for he made his country e.xcel in happi- 
ness, not by imitating other states, but by 
adopting institutions quite contrary to that of 
the majority. 

In the procreation of children — to begin at 
the beginning. — other nations nourished their 
young women w'ho were pregnant and well- 
educated, with as moderate a quantity as pos- 
sible of bread and sauces ; they caused them 
to refrain from wine, or to use it in a dilu- 
ted state. And as the greater number of those 
engaged in arts are sedentary, so the rest of 
the Greeks required their -young women to 
sit solitary and spin w'ool. How' can it he 


1 This treatise is deservedly held in great estimation, 

as being the work of a man wjio was trained by a philo. 
BOpher who is/ ffno'ruvj . . . . v/ t/ 

a’eXfT-.zej' Tt ivtigwsriuv, t/ uyB^uray' xa) 

iTEtfi tSj* « TCVJ t/Saraff xixXcus xayetOovs 

lUalt 7ovt Ss ctyvoovyrDS ayi^a.ircocyytis «v hixaiu; xlxXxffSal, 
Mem. 1. 1. IG. To this may he added Xenophon’s great 
experience in civil and military atiairs, his acquaintance 
W'ith many of the highest in rank of the lacedemonians, 
sucli a< Agesilaus, Cheirisnphus, and others of that nation 
with whom he lived on friendly terras when in exile. 

2 ivyaruTo-Tr,. 'Jl heir superiority first l)egan to appear 
in' the Peloponnesian war, but chiefiy about the ninety- 
third Olympiad, wlien they conquered the Athenians at 
.ffignspotamns : from which peiiod they held tlie sove- 
reignty in Greece till the liundred and second Olympiad, 
that is, till the battle of Leuctra, in which they were 
so comnletely defeated by the Thebans that they never 
afterwards recovered the shock. 


expected thnt persons thus trnined should pro- 
duce n heiiutU'ul nnd mnuly ofispriiig? 

Lycurgus supposed thnt fcnuilc slaves were 
perfectly competent to supply clothes ; and ns 
he reckoned the procreation of children a mat- 
ter of the greatest consequence to free women, 
he, first of all, enjoined tliat the female, ns well 
as the male part of the community, should en- 
gage in bodily c.\crcisc; nnd ns ho lind insti- 
tuted trials of running and strength with each 
other among the men, lie did the same with the 
women, imagining thnt when both parties were 
robust, more robust children would be pro- 
duced 

III the connection between man nnd wife, 
he adopted u jilaii different from others : as he 
observed that men generally at first associated 
immoderately with their wives, he made a law 
that it should be deemed di.vgraceful to be seen 
going in or coming out from them, Wlien 
they associated in this manner, their love to 
each other was necessarily stronger, and their 
offspring, if they had any, much more robust 
than if the parents Lad been cloyed with each 
other. 

He prevented them, besides, from marrying 
whenever they wished, and enjoined that mar- 
riage should be consummated when the body 
was in full strength, as he considered this con- 
ducive to the procreation of a robust and manly 
offspring. 

And as he observed that when an old man 
had a young spouse, he watched his wife with 
jealous care, he devised a law differing from 
other nations, for he decreed that the old man 
should bring to his wife whatever man was 
most deserving of admiration, either for quali- 
fications of body or mind, ' si,^ ^ 

the children produced by 5 

4. IT 
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If any person, again, should have an aversion 
to living ^Mth n wife, and should he desirous 
of a fair and robust family, he enacted a law 
that if he saw a woman of a good disposition, 
and Well fitted for procreating such a progeny, I 
and could persuade her husband to allow it, I 
be should b^get children by her He made I 
many similar concessions For the w omen wish 
to have the charge of two families, and the 
men to obtain brothers to their children, who 
have a common origin and power, hut are ex« 
eluded from participating m their property 

In thus differing from other legislators in 
his enactments regarding the procreation of 
children, I leave others to judge whether he 
was instrumental in producing men to Sparta 
eminently distinguished for size and strength 

II Having thus treated of the procreation, 

1 will now explain the mode adopted in the 
ediieation of both sexes Among the other 
Greeks, those who take credit to tbemseUes 
for hating their sons best educated, pot a ser- j 
vant over them as soon as tbcir children under* 
stand what is said to them, and immediately' 
send them to schools to be instructed in Iitera. 
ture, music, and wrestling Aloreoter, they 
render their children s feet delicate by sandals, 
and debilitate tbeir bodies by the variety and 
change of their clothes their appetite, too, is 
the measure of their food. 

But Lycurgus, instead of giving each of the 
children into the charge of slaves, set over 
them one of tho«e men, from whom the chief 
officers of state are chosen, and he was called 
Paedonomus To him he delegated the autho- 
rity of collecting the boys, and punishing them 
severely when they neglected theit duty He 
also gave him, as assistants, some of the grown 
jVn^, jiimisdeo’ vvifd wilips, tilsf ihf irngdCpoir- 
ish whenever u was necessary, and thus infuse 
into them a great dread of disgrace, and a de- 
sire of obedience 

Instead of making their feet delicate with 
sandals, be enjoined that they should be ren- 
dered hardy by going barefooted , as he be- 
lieved that if they exercised themselves in this 
state, they would be able to ascend steep 
places with greater ease, and descend dedi- 
vities with much more safety they would 
skip, leap, and run quicker unshod, if their 
feet were trained to it, than shod 

And instead of being made effeminate by 
clothes, he decreed that they should accustom 
themselves to one dress throughout the year. 


I supposing that they would be thus better en 
sbled to endure tbe extremes of cold and heat 
He likewise enjoined that the joung men 
should exert themselves never to take so much 
I food as to be burdened with satiety, and that 
they should have some experience m enduring 
i hunger, supposing that persons thus trained 
, would be more able to endure fatigue when 
necessary, without food, persevere in exertion 
amuch longer time on the same food, when they 
are commanded , stand less in need of sauces , 
be much more easily satisfied with any kind of 
food, and spend their lives much more healthily 
He diso considered that the fare which ren- 
dered the body slender, was more conducive to 
good health, and increasing the stature of the 
body, than that which expanded it 

But that they might not be too much op- 
pressed by hunger, though he did not permit 
them to receive what they stood m need of 
without difficulty, he allowed them to steal 
what was necessary to catisfy their hunger, 
and he made it honourable to steal as many 
cheeses as possible ‘ 

I suppose every person is aware that he did 
not prescribe tbe laying of sebemes for their 
livelihood, because he bad nothing to give 
them, but because it w evident that be who 
intends to steal must watch during the night, 
and cheat during the day, and lay snares, and, 
if he expects to receive any thing, be must 
even employ spies It is plain, then, that the 
children were thus instructed, because lo 
wished to make them most dextrous in pro- 
curing provisions, and well trained for warfare. 

It may be said, Why, then, since he reckon 
ed It honourable to steal, did be indict many 
strokes on the person appreliended in the fact’ 
JwawNv; j* ithf^ivravV^nvKvdvwwnKer.iP 

which men receive instructions, they are pun 
ished unless they act properly up to them 
They are punished, therefore, when detected, 
because they have stolen in a bungling manner 
These persons -ie given in chaigc toothers, 
to he flogged at the altar of Orthian* Diana 


1 Tlirt rentencF, In almwt ell eiitlon*, li to be foaoi 
fsrtber on, In a place where It tnJurM the *cR»e 

V\e hare fiUowed ih# retonnrendaUoo of 

SrUneider In iDtroduriac It here 

2 0,e« ThU /ei>tiTal Was called 

because boya wer* tri/j pert before the altar of !!“■ F~ 
deu These boya, eade-i Cottioolcaf, wer* oH|1naJy 
Ure born SporUna, but. In the luor# del cate *#'*• * / 
ame of mean birth, and feoerally of a slasl 
Tbe parents of Ihe children aiunded Ibe sotemolfr* 
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By tins lie wished to prove that, after n j 
short endurance of pain, a person may enjoy 
pleasure a long period. lie also demonstrates 
by this, that, when speed is required, the indo- 
lent man is of least advantage, and occasions 
most trouble. 

And that the children should not be in want 
of a leader when their pa;dononnis was absent, 
he decreed that whatever citizen was present 
should be master, and enjoin whatever he 
thought advantageous for the children, and 
punish them when in the wrong. By this 
means he rendered the boys much more mo- 
dest; for neither bo)-s nor men respect any 
person more than their rulers. And that the 
boys should not be deprived of a lender when 
even no man \vas present, he decreed that the 
most courageous of the monitors of each class 
should assume the command : so that the boys 
of Lacedaemon are never without a leader.^ 

III. As soon as the boys have become 
youths, then the rest of the Greeks cease to 
be attended by slaves who have them in charge 
— cease from attending teachers — no one has 
then rule over them, but they are left to the 
freedom of their own will. Lycurgus enacted 
a different law. 

Having observed that nature had infused 
into persons of their age the greatest exuberance 
of daring, the greatest excess of insolence, 
and the most vehement desire of pleasures, he 
therefore imposed upon them the heaviest toils, 
and contrived as much occupation for them as 
I possible. 

He also added, that whoever should attempt 
to evade these, should be deprived of all the 
privileges of the state ; and thus brought it 
about, that not only public characters, but also 
those who had the charge of individuals, ex- 
erted themselves that they, might not, through 
■ laziness or aversion to labour, become com- 
pletely contemptible in the state. 

Besides, as he. was extremely anxious to 


instil into them the principles of modesty, ho 
directed that, on the road, they should always 
keep their liands within their robes, walk in 
silence, look around nowhere, and shotild only 
attend to those things which were bclore their 
feet. By this, he proved that the male .sex 
can conduct themselves w ith greater modesty 
than the female. You would ecrtaiidy no more 
hear their voices than if they had been stones, 
on would have more difficulty in turning their 
eyes than if they were made of brass, and you 
would reckon them much more modest than 
virgins in the bridal-chamber; and whenever 
they eamc to the philition,^ you would hear 
nothing from them but what they were asked. 

We have now explained the education, both 
of the Lacedremonian and the other Grecian 
states, and by which of them men can be ren- 


exhorted them not to commit any thing-, cither by fear 
or groans, tliat might he unworthy of Laconian educa. 
tion. These flagellations were so severe, that the blood 
gushed in profuse torrents, and many expired under the 
lash of the whip without uttering a groan, or betraying 
any marks of fear. Such a death was reckoned very 
honourable, and the corpse was buried, with, ranch 
solemnity, with a garland of flowers on its head. The 
origin of this festival is unknown. The general sup- 
position is, that Lycurg'us first instituted it to inure the 
youtlis of Lacedmmon to bear labour and fatigue, and 
render tliem insensible to pain and wounds. 

3 The rest of this section is rS> iraiiixSh Ifaraiv 


•t or f/X/Tia, an a.sfoi’infinn of friends. In, this 

.vscmhly, kings, mngislratc.s, and private citizens, met 
to e.it together in certain halls, in which a niiinher of 
tables were spread, most frequently uilli flficen covers 
cnrii, whicli were called x.iclioi •, and hence, when any 
one was ejected from the rest, he was said xtaaiiiirDai. 
The guests at one table never interfered with those at 
another, and fortned it society of friends, in which no 
person could bo received but by the consent of nil those 
who composed it. They reclined on hard couches of 
oak, leaning with their elkous on a stone or a htnrk of 
wood. Black broth was serve.d tip to them, and after- ^ 
wards boiled pork, which was distributed to each guest j 
in equal portions, sometimes so small Hint they senrcely ' 
weighed a qunrlcr of a ininn each. Tliey had wine, 
cakes, and Iinrlej’-brcnd in plenty; and at otlier times 
fish and difrerent kinds of game were added by way of 
supplement to their ordinary portion. They, who of- 
fered sacrifices, or went out to hunt, might, on their 
return, cat at home ; but It was necessary to send tlieir 
companions at the same table a part of the game or 
tlie victim. Near each cover a Email piece of bread waa 
laid to wipo their fingers. The guests were enjoined 
that their decorum should be accompanied with gaiety, 
and, with that view, a statue of tlio god of laughter 
was placed in tlie hall. But the pleasantries that ex. 
cited mirtli were to contain notliing offensive ; and the 
too severe sally, if it escaped any one present, was 
never to be repeated in any other phace ; tlie oldest of 
the company showing the door to those who entered, 
reminded them that nothing they might hear was to go 
out tliere. Tlio different classes of youth were present 
at these repasts without partaking of them : the young- 
est carried off adroitly from the table some portion wliich 
they shared with their comrades; and the others receiv- 
ed lessons of -wisdom and pleasantry. Tlic.se repasts, 
during peace, produced union, temperance, and equality ; 
and during war, they held fortli to tlie citizens to flee to 
the succour of another, with whom lie liad participated 
in sacrifices and libations. Tlie expense was defrayed 
by jndividuaIs, who were obliged to furnish every moiitli, 

8 certain quantity of barley-meal, wine, clieese, figs, 
and even money ; and, by tiiis contribution, the poorest 
class were in danger of being excluded from thp^menl in 
common. - : ^ 
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dered more obedient, more modest, and more mode of life Lycut^s bad enjoined by law for 
temperate, we leave others to decide each period of life What mode of living be 

IV. His greatest solicitude mss ebovm to- adopted, I will now attempt to explain, 
wards the joung men, as be considered that if Lycurgus having found the Spartan®, like the 
they Mere wh<it they should be, they would other Greeks, taking their meals at home, and 
have great intiuence in promoting the happt* knowing that the majority indulged in knavery 
nB®8 and virtue ol their fellow-cuiaens, and at them, he caused their meals to he taken 
the welfare ot their country. And observing publicly, supposing that they would be thus 
that, ntnoig those who were possessed of an less apt to transgress their orders 
innate desire of emulation, their singing was He also ordered food to be given to them 
most deserving of being heard, and their gym- that they should neither be exposed to repletion 
nastic contests most deserving of being seen, nor want Many things, also, beyond theit 
he thought that if he could excite iii young apportioned quantity, are procured from the 
men a contest of virtue, that they would thus hunters, and the nch sometimes give bread in 
become possessed of the greatest manliness of exchange for this, so that the table is never 
epint How he attained this I will explain either expensive or destitute of eatables, as 
The Ephori choose three men come to the long as they enjoy this common meal 
years Of maturity, and these are called hippa- Moreover, having checked the u<e of on- 
grefa? Each of thes** chooses one hundred necessary drinks, which cause both body and 
men, explaining why he prefers some and re- inmd to totter, he allowed every man to drink 
jects others They, then, who have not ob when thirsty, for in this manner he supposed 
famed this hcn^wrehle prefcrencfi %ht »»th that the drink nouJd he Jess jiyorjou® and much 
those who have rejected them, and tbQ<e who more pleasant When they lived thus together, 
are chosen in their stead, and they stncily how was it posible for any one to rum himself 
watch each other lest they should do eny thing of family by gluttony or drunkenuess ’ 

»lily, wbirb was not considered honourable Fur m other cities, equals generally associate 

And this Contest is most agreeable to the together,— ^mong these there exwts the least 
gods, and mo«t adiantsgeous to the state, >n modesty, but Ljeurgus, in Sparte, nnxed 
which It IS shown what s brave man ought to those of different eges together, to enable tb< 
do and they each exercise them<elves apart, younger to be instructed by the experience e( 
that they may slivays be most powerful, and, the elder 

if It should be necessary, that they may defend According to the custom of the coirntry, 
the city with all their strength It is necessary at these public banqueta, each one relates wlat 
for them also to attend to good health, for they gallant feat be has performed to the state, to 
must box whenever they encounter in this con- that no ineolencc, no drunken frolic, no foul 
test Every man of aulbonty who is present deed or indecent language, can ever be there 
may stop the contest. And if any one should introduced 

disobey the peison who interrupts the contest. Public banquets are useful for this, that the 
tbc ptedonomus leads bim to the epbori, and citizens are obliged to walk home, and to lake 
they line him heavily, wishing to hinder anger cire that they do not stagger through «inr» 
from prevailing so far as to check the due exe- knowing that they do not remoin where they 
cution of the law supped, and tl ey must walk during the night 

And with regard to those who exceed the as well os day , (or no one not yet freed frofl 
years of puberty, from whom all the higher military duty is allowed to proceed with a 
olEcers of state are chosen, the other Greeks, torch. 

though they deprive them of any anxiety to bus- Lycurgus also having ohwned that, 
band their strength, still require them to serve meals, iho«e wbo contended with other* hi 
in the army w «h others , but Lycurgus enaettd bbourv, w ere w ell coloured, plump, end mho*t« 
a law that it should be reckoned honourable and those who did not exercise themaeivw were 
for such persons to engage in hunting, unless puffed up, ill coloured, and feeble, turned much 
public business prevented if, that they might of his attention to tins subject , but ctrtnidef* 
be as able as the young men to endure the fng that when each indinduaiexeitstm’ifUf'i 
hardships incident to a soldier’s bfe hU ow n opinion he appears to hare a ^ 

Y. We have now nearly explained what by exetciie for businei®, he eomminded thn 
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the oldest should always take care on each, 
day of exercising, that they should never in- 
dulge so much in meat as to weaken their body 
for exercise. 

And, in this respect, he seems to me not 
to' have been mistaken. You will rarely find 
men surpassing the Spartans in hetdth or 
strength of body ; for they are equally exer- 
cised in their legs, in their hands, and their 
neck. 

In this respect also he adopted a plan differ- 
ing from others. For in other cities each indi- 
vidual has authority over his own children, ser- 
vants, and property. But Lycurgus, wishing 
to enable the citizens to enjoy some common 
good, without injuring each other, enacted a 
law, that each individual should have equal 
authority over his own children and those of 
others. 

When any one considers that his fellow-citi- 
zens are fathers of the children over whom be 
exercises authority, he must do it in such a man- 
ner as he would wish it done to his own ; and if 
any boy, at any time, should receive blows from 
another, and inform his father of it, it is dis- 
graceful not to indict additional blows on his 
sou. Thus they have confidence in each other 
that nothing disgraceful will be imposed on 
their children.' 

He enacted also, that if any one stood in 
need of servants, he should use his neighbour’s. 
He also introduced the common use of hunt- 
ing-dogs, so that those who require them invite 
their proprietor to hunt, and if he has no lei- 
sure, he cheerfully surrenders them. They in 
like manner use their neighbour’s horses ; for 
when one is sick and in want of a chariot, or 
I desirous of reaching some place quickly, when 
I he sees a horse anywhere he takes it, and hav- 
V ing made a proper use of it, restores it. 

He did not however wish that done among 
his people, which is customary with others. 
For at times persons belated by hunting stand 
in need of provisions, unless they have been 
previously prepared. He also enacted this law, 
that those who had fed should leave the food 
dressed, and those who needed it should cdsz 
the seals and take whatever they stood is zesz 
of, and leave it sealed . When tbev tirr 
with each other, even tho^e wh:' 
property share in all the products cf is =r~- 
trj-, when they require any iH-c:. 

VII. With regard bo tiereiir::, ; 2. ■ 

proposed a law in Sps^rts ~ 
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the other Greeks. For in other cities all the 
citizens are as intent on gain as possible; 
one engages in farming, another in commerce, 
another in trade, and another is supported by 
the arts. 

But in Sparta, Lycurgus forbade freemen to 
have any connection with matters of gain ; 
whatever procures freedom to cities he enjoin- 
ed them to consider os their only occupation. 

Where he caused every man to contribute 
equally to the necessaries of life, and wl ere nil 
eat together, how could wealth be eagerly 
sought after for the sake of voluptuousness? 
But money was not even necessary for clothes, 
for they are adorned not by costliness of dress 
but by robust constitution of bodies. 

Nor was it necessary to collect money to be 
at expense in assisting tbeir companions, for 
he made it more honourable to assist their ac- 
quaintances with bodily labour than money, 
having demonstrated that the one depended on 
the mind, the other on wealth. 

He also absolutely forbade the procuring of 
money by unjust means. For first of all, he 
instituted such a kind of money, that if only 
10 mince were introduced into a house it could 
neither escape the notice of masters nor ser- 
vants, for it would occupy much space and 
would require a carriage to convey it. 

Silver and gold are carefully searched after, 
and if found anywhere the possessor is punish- 
ed. What anxious desire could there then he 
for money, when the possession occasioned 
more pain than the enjoyment plea'nre? 

VI n. We all know bow very obedient the 
Spartans were to their rulers and the laws. I 
however suppose that Lycingus would not have 
attempted to settle this scuiid political consti- 
tution, before be had converted to bis opinions 
the most powerful men in the state. 

J prove it thus, that in other states the most 
powerful men do not wish to seem to fear ma- 
gistrates, bur de-rru this unworthy of a free- 
man: bur m i-yirts the most powerful pry 
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in a family. In proportion to the extent of 
the poner of the magistracy, they supposed 
that they would inspire terror in the citizens, 
nnd enforce obedience. 

The cphori then are enabled to amcrep whom 
they choose, and are empowered to demand the 
fine instantly , they are empon ered to abrogate 
the authority of the magistrates at times, to in. 
carcenite, and even to institute a trial for life 
And having so much authority, they do not, hire 
other states, allow those chosen always to com 
mand during the year as they choose, but like 
kings and presidents m the gymnastic contests, 
if they perceive any one acting contrary to law, 
they immediately punish him 

Though there were many other excellent 
devices which Lycurgus used to inspire in the 
people a wish to obey the laws, this one seems ' 
to me to have been the best, that be did not I 
deliver his laws to the people until he camel 
with some of the nobles to Delphi, and ques. 
tioned the god whether it would be moredesir. 
able and advantageous for Sparta to obey the 
laws which be had made. When the answer 
was received that it would on eiery account be 
preferable, he then delivered them, decreeing 
that it was not only against the laws of man 
but agaiiwt those of heaven, to disobey tbe 
laws sanctioned by the oracle of Apollo 

IX This also IS deserving of admiration in 
Lycurgus, that he effected this m the state, 
that an honourable death should be reckoned 
preferable to a disgraceful life , and if any one 
examines, he w ill find fewer of them dying than 
of those who attempt to escape danger by flight 

So that It may be truly said, that a man is 
preserved a much longer period by braiery 
than by cowardice , for it is much easier, plea 
%iTit«,TO'Crte!capa\Ac ofasswtiTigm yr jh^&c8lVy, 
and stronger , and it is plain that glory is tbe 
attendant of bravery, for all men wish to assist 
the braie 

By what contniances he attained this object 
should not be overlooked His laws wisely 
entailed happiness on the brave, mise^ on 
cowards 

For in other states when any one acts cow' 
crdly, he is merely branded with the name of 
coward, be goes to the same market with the 
brave man, and sits or exercises himself if be 
chooses but at Lacedxmon every one would 
be ashamed to admit the co ward into tbe same 
tent, or exercise himselfw’ith him In wrestling 


Frequently also such a person, when the tiro \ 
i parties who play at ball are divided, has no 1 
place assigned for him, and at dances he is ex ' 
pelled into the most dishonourable places , on 
the road too he must give place to others, and 
at public meetings be must even rise to his 
juniors He must also support his female re* 
lations at home, apart from the public games, 
and they must remain without husbands, in tbe 
city the coward w’as not alloivedto takeawife, 
and yet a fine was imposed for not having one 
He is not allowed to walk about anointed, nor 
to imitate those whose character is irreproacfa. 
able, unless be wishes to receii e blows from his 
betters 

When such disgrace was inflicted upon cow- 
ards, it .cannot be reckoned wonderful that 
death Bhonld be preferred by them, to a life so 
dishonourable and infamous 

X Lycurgus also seems to me to have ivisely 
devised a plan for encouraging the practice of 
virtue throughout life till old age For to bis 
other institutions he added the making the se- 
nate consist entirely of old men distinguished 
for virtue, and brought it about that honour and 
virtue were net neglected even in old age. 

It IS also deserving of admiration, that he 
gave great authority to the old age of the brave, 
for having appointed tbe old men umpires in 
tbe contest for superiority of intellect, be ren- 
dered their old age more honourable than the 
strength of those in full bloom 

This contest is deservedly celebrated with 
highest exertion by men Gymnastic contests 
I arc honourable, but they refer to the body,— 
but the contest regarding tbe dignity of an 
old man, exhibits the deciding bn brave souls 
In proportion as the soul is better than tbe 
body, ao the contest id awpenwity of vnwid 4t- 
I serves to be more zealously aimed at than that 
of the body 

Does not this, moreover, deserve distinguish- 
ed admiration in Lycurgus ? When he per. 
ceived that those who did not wish to attend 
to virtue were not able to enlarge their coun- 
try, he obliged all men publicly in Sparta to 
practise all the virtues. For as private men 
excel each other m virtue, those who practueit 
from those who neglect it, so alsoSparta it nato- 
tally superior to all states in virtue, as being the 
only one w hich enjoins honour and nrtuc 
Is not this then also deserving of commen- 
dation, that when other states punish one who 
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had committed an injury upon anotber, they 
inflicted not loss punishment on him who 
showed himself regardless of excelling i>i 
virtue. 

He considered, it appears, that those who 
made others slaves, or took any plunder, or stoic 
any tiling, only injured the individual sufTcrers, 
but thathy cowards and efieminate men, whole 
republics had been overturned. So that in 
my opinion he deservedly imposed heaviest 
punishments on them. 

And he rendered the necessity most inviol- 
able of practising every political virtue. For 
to all those who performed what was enjoined 
by law, he gave an equal participation in the 
benefits of the state, and be took no account 
either of the weakness of their bodies, or | 
slenderness of their means. If any one through 
indolence should neglect to toil through what 
was enjoined bylaw, he pointed him out as one 
no longer deserving to be reckoned among the 
equal-honoured. 

But it is very plain that these laws are veiy 
ancient; for Lycurgus is said to have lived in 
the times of the Heraclidto, and though they 
are so old they are still reckoned the most re- 
cent with other nations, for what is most won- 
derful, all men praise such institutions, though 
no state wishes to imitate them. 

XI. The advantages of his institutions al- 
ready enumerated were common both to peace 
and war,. — but we may also explain the pecu- 
liar advantages of his plans in military afiairs. 

He first caused the ephori to announce be- 
forehand to the cavalry, the heavy-armed, and 
then to the artizans, the years in which they 
must join the army, that the Lacedtemonians 
may have in the army abundance of all those 
things which are necessary in a city ; and the 
instruments which the army require for com- 
mon use, whatever be the purpose for which 
they are intended, are commanded to be sup- 
plied partly on waggons, partly on beasts of 
burden ; and thus their deficiencies are less 
likely to escape notice. 

In war he enacted that they should wear a 
purple robe and carry a brazen shield, as he 
supposed this to have least in common with 
the female robe, and fittest for war, for it is 
soonest made splendid and is with difficulty 
soiled. He also allowed those above the age 
of youths to wear their hair long, as be sup- 
posed them thus to appear taller, genteeler, 
and sterner. 


When tlicy were thus arrayed, he divided 
them into .six regiments of cavalry and hcavy- 
nrmed. Hach of these political regiments' hn.s 
onegcncral ofiicer, four colonels, eight captains, 
and sixteen subalterns. These regiments arc 
put in battle array by word of command, some- 
times each cnomotia making only one file, 
sometimes three files, sometimes six. 

In supposing the Laccdamionian arrangement 
in arms to be most intricate, the majority of 
mankind have conceived wliat is most opposite 
to fact. For in the Lacedtemonian nri-augc- 
ment in arms there arc commanders in the 
front milks, and each line has within itself 
every thing necessary for war. 

It is so easy to understand this arrangement, 
that no one acquainted with military move- 
ments can mistake it ; for some arc enjoined to 
lead, others to follow. The marching with one 
of the wings in front is pointed out by the 
orders of the subaltern, as if by a herald, by 
which the phalanxes become both narrower and 
closer; there cannot bo the slightest difliculty 
in understanding this circumstance. 

But tliat the body thus arranged should be 
able to fight with the enemy when thrown into 
confusion, is not so easily understood ; c.xcept 
by those educated under the laws of Lycurgus, 

The Lneedeemonians make these things very 
easy which seem very difficult to men in arms. 
For when they march by the wing, the enomo- 
tia follows in the rear ; and if, in such a posi- 
tion, the enemy’s phalanx should appear in 
front, orders are given to the enomotarch to 
to arrange his men with front to the left ; and 
in like manner throughout the whole, until the 
phalanx stands opposite. But if, when in this 
position, the enemy appear in the rear, each 


1 !To>jTixm Thucydides, v. 63. mentions the 

same division of tlie Lacedaimonian army. What num- 
ber of soldiers was contained in each mora is uncertain ; 
some make them five, some seven, and otliers nine hun- 
dred ; but at tiie first formation of the commonwealth, 
they seem not to have exceeded four hundred, who were 
all foot-men. 'Evuf^tifla was the lialf of mnr^xea-ris, 
contained originally twenty-five men, and derived its 
name from the soldiers in it, being bound by a solemn 
oath upon asacrifice to be faithful and loyal to their coun- 
try. In the course of time tlie numbers of the lmf4.ar!ci.c 
were changed and increased, though tlie ancient name 
still remained, so that the ivxfiOTla consisted of upwards 
of fifty, and .TS.njzeo-ruj of upwards of one hundred men. 
From a calculation made on a passage of Thucydides, 
the iyu/zuTice. is proved to consist of thirty.two men, 
which makes up for the wliole regiment the number of 
512. 
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rank countermarches' until the bravest are op- 
posed to the enemy. 

But when the. commander is on the left, even 
then they are not reckoned to he in a worse 
condition, and they are even sometimes in a 
lietter. For if any person should attempt to 


1 EfiX/rmiu. a 

conntermarili, by which every Kildier one marehlng 
after another, rhanged the front for the rear, or one 
fiink f r eniithcr, whence tliere were tno e«rts of 
COJiiterioarrhes, •ktx and {eye, one by 

files, the other hy ranks, 

I Marti was as follotta 

fir«t, the lenders of the files havlnjf turned to the nght 
or left, the ■>< xt rank passed through by (hem on the 
same Innd, and, occupying the dl tant spice«, placed 
themselves bvlund the leaders of llielr files, and turned 
their faces the same way In like mannerihe third and ' 
fourth rank*, and all the rest till the hTinpers-iap were 
last, and hnd turned about their faces, and again oi. 
cupnd the rear By this motion the army st as removed 
Into the gr lund before t >c fr lit, and the f lees of the 
siildii rs were turned backn ard It appeared so 1 ke a 
retreat, that PluUp of Maced in, instsad of it, used the 
fulloAlllg muUon.~-V Aaaot 

was rontniey In the laNt tUu m tioo occupied (he 
ground behind tlie phiUnk, and the soldiers* fa<es 
turned the mn>rary way, It was made from front lo 
rear Tins erolution wiu, performed iii Iwowaya one 
was. when th lee In tlie rear first turned about (bcir 
fares, the next rank also turned theirs and b^an tbe 
counrerinarih, every man plaung himself direillybi 
fore his bnngir up , the third did the same, and the 
rest, till the rank of file leaders was first llie other 
igieih id was tiheo the leaders of the filet began the 
Munrermarch, every on« in their flics followed them in 
wder by this means they w < re brought nearer to (he 
Vnemy, and repre.eiited a chargers ff*t' 

c»»r, or zara sometimes tirnnd 

X’txt 1 bciaiise managed like the Oreoanction, which 
being nrdnred into files and ranks, like soldiers in battle 
array, and nioiing forward toward the brink of the 
stage, when they could pass no farther, retired, one 
through the ranks of another, the whole cborns keep, 
rog all the time the same ground of which they were 
bef re possessed 

'L^iXiyuee xara (uyi, conntemorch by rank, was 
contrary to the countermarch by file In the loiuiter 
roarth by file, the motu n was in the depth of tbe bat 
talia the fr int m wing toward-, the rear or the rear 
loiiords the front, and succeeding I to each others 
place In this, the motion w as in length of the battalia 
fiaiikwise, the w log either manhing into the Midst, or 
quite through to the oppos te wing In doing ti Is the 
soldiers who Were last in the flank of the wig, moved 
first to the contrary wing, the rest following in their 
order It was also performed three ways 

I rhe blacedonUn countermarch began Us motion at 
the corner of the « Ing nearest the enemy, and remov 
ing to the ground on the side of the contrary wing, 
reseml icdaBight — ® The Lacedinionlan rountrrmarrb, 
beginning Its motion In the wing farthest distant from 
the enemy, teiied the ground nearest to them, by whirb 
an attack was represented —3 llie Chorean coantcr. 
march maintained Its own ground, only removing one 
wing Into the place of (he other 


surround tbeai, ke would fall m, not with un* 
armed, but heavy armed men. But if at an; 
tune It may seem advantageous for some pur- 
pose, that tbe leader should stand on the right 
vting, turning tbe troop upon the wing, they 
deploy the phalanx until the general is on the 
right and the rear is on tbe left. 

But if again from the right a body of the 
enemy should appear marching, each cohort 
makes a central movement of balf-turmng like 
a galley, whose prow is wished to be presented 
to tbe enemy, and then the rear company comes 
to the right And if again the enemy should 
attempt tbe left, they do not allow this, hut 
drive them off, or turn the opposing companies 
to (6« enemy, and thus again the rear company 
IS placed on the left. 

Xlb I will also explain how Lycurgus 
enacted that their camps should be pitched. 

I Because the angles of a quadiangle were use- 
less. the camp wss pitched in a cirtle, unless 
they were protected by a mountain, or had a 
»«il orraer on ihor rear. 

He iiistiiiited daily watches which looked 
inwards to the camp these are placed, not for 
I the »ike of ihe enemy, hut their friends, and 
cavalry watch the enemy From places where 
they can see farthest in ad\atice. 

But if any one should advance during the 
night beyond the phalanx, he decreed tb it he 
should he watched by the Soyntes but now 
this IS done by strangers, proMded some of 
them be present 

It ought to he well understood, that they 
always go about with their spears, and for this 
same reason, they preient their sluxes from 
, joining the army And it is not to be won- 
I dered at. that those going out for necessary pur- 
I poses, do not retire so far from each other, or 
I the army, as to excite uneasiness in each other , 
this lb done for self preserxation. 

They frequently change their camp, tliat 
they may injure their enemy, and assist theif 
friends. And it is enjoined by law, that all 
LMcedxmoiiians should exercise tbemsehea 
wherever they are engaged in warj which “ddi 
greatly to their magnanimity and ingenuoui- 
ness Their exercises in walking and running 
take place »» front of their own regiment, and 
no one can proceed beyond it 

And after the exercises the first polemarcb 
usuea orders for them to ait down; this lerrfs 
all the purposes of a review: after tHs they 
breakfast, and immediately the advanced cen* 
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rank countermarches* until the bravest are op- 
posed to the enemy. 

But w hen the commander is on the left, even 
then they are not reckoned to be in a worse 
condition, and they are even sometimes m a 
iintter. For if any person* should attempt to 


countermarcli, by wluih every *uWier. one marrtiins , 
after anotlier, rbaog'ed the fri ut for the rear, or one 
ftinV. f r nn ither, whence there were two eortr of 
co-iuteruarrhes, xors ead ?v7«> one by ' 

the other by reiiks 

1 MaeiW wAs as follows 

flr.t, the leaders of the files harln j turned to the njht ' 
or left, the I ext rank passed through by them on the 
Eatne hand, and, ouupying the dt tant space*, placed | 
themselves behind the leaders of iheir files, and turned | 
their fyers fticfame nay In hke mahner the third and 
fourth Tanks, and all the rest till the hnnyers-np were 
last, and had turned about their faces, and again o<.. 
cupi dtherear BythumotiQnthearfny waaremoved 
inti the gr lund before t'le ft «nt, and the f ices «»f the 
Si Idurs were turned backward It appeared solkea 
retreat, that Philip »f blaeed in, Instead of it, usedi tlie 
futiuniiig motuin.— .S A«x«. »«»• *»x*v» 

Mas isnitrary tn the la-t this m tion occupied the 
ground behind the phaU ix, and the soldiers’ fa<es 
turned the oii'rary way, it wna made from front to 
riir Tlusevolution WHS performed in twowajs one 
seas, whan those in the rear first turned about tbeir 
fires tlienextrank also turned theirs and began the 
eountermarrh, every man plaiing himself directly be. 
fnre Ills bnngir np , the third did the same, and the 
rest, till the rank of file leaders was flr*t Ihe other 
^ nieth id was, when the leaders of the files began the 
niimtermarrh, every one in their files followed them »n 
■der by this means they Wi re brought nearer to th« 
and represeiiled a charge i— 3 CIiAith* TIi*. 
or K.STis.r 3 »t« eoraetWws timed 

«», bres iseimnSged like the Creeianchori, which 
n< log ord redintu files and ranks, like soldiers Inbsitle 
array, and moling forward toward Ihe brink of the 
ttasp, when they could pa«s no farther, retired, one 
through the rsnks of another , the w hole thorns keep. 
Mig all the time the same ground of w h eh they were 
behfTi piwsessed. 

t4ai}'us< «at> connlcrmiircli by rank, was 
contrary to the countermarch by file in the loimter 
marth by file, the motnoi was In the depth of Ihe bat 
talla the fr nt in .ring to» aids the rear, or the rear 
towards the front, and succeeding ii to each others 
place In this, the motion w as In length of the tmtlabi 
flaiikwise, the w ing either Riarihing into the iDid:>t, or 
gulte through to the oppos te ivlng In doing tl Is, the 
soldiers w ho w ere last In the flank of the w I g, moved 
first to the contrary wing, the rest following In their 
order It was also performed three ways 
I Phe Micedon]«n i-ountermareh began Its motion nt 
the Corner of the wing nearest the enemy, and remciv. 
log to the ground on the side of the contrary wing, 
resembled a flight -VThe Laeedsraonianrounlermiirrfa, 
beginning Its mothm In the wing firthct distant from 
the enemy seizcdtbegroundnearesttulbem.byithitli 
an attack was represented —3 The Chorean eonnter. 
rnsrch maintained Its owm ground, only removing one 
w Ing into the place of the other 


surround tbem, be would fall in, not uitb un« 
armed, but heavy armed men. But if at anj 
time It may seem advantageous for some pur- 
pose, that the leader should stand on the right 
ning, turning the troop upon the wing, they 
deploy the phalanx until the general is on the 
right and the rear is on the left. 

But if again from the right a body of the 
enemy should appear marching, each cohort 
makes a central movement of half-turning like 
a galley, whose prow is wished to be presented 
to the enemy, and then the rear company comes 
to the tight And if again the enemy should 
attempt the left, they do not allow this, hut 
dmethem off, or turn the opposing companies 
to the enemy, and thus again the rear company 
js placed on the left. 

XI!. 1 will also explain how Lycutgus 
enacted that their camps should be pitched. 
Because the angles of a quadrangle were use- 
less, the camp was piicbed in a circle, unless 
they were protected by a mountain, or had a 
wall or river on their rear. 

He instituted daily watches tihich looked 
intrards te the camp these are placed, not for 
the sate of the enemy, but ilieir fnends , and 
cavalry watch the enemy from places where 
they cat) «ee farthest in advance. 

But if any one should advance during the 
right beyond the phalanx, he decreed thst be 
should be watched by the Scyntes but now 
tbis 13 done by strangers, provided some of 
tbem be present. 

It ought to be well understood, that they 
alwaysgo about with their spears, and for this 
same reason, they prevent their slaves from 
juiRiiig the army And u is not to be won- 
dered at. that those going out for necessary pur- 
poses, do not retire so far from each other, or 
(be army, as to excite uneasiness m each other; 
this IS done for self preservation 

They frequently change their camp, that 
(bey may injure their enemy, and assist their 
fnends And it is enjoined by law, that alt 
l,Hredxmonians should exercise themselves 
wherever they are engaged in war; which adds 
greatly to their magnanimity and ingenuous- 
ness Their exercises in walking and running 
take place m front of their own regiment, and 
no one can proceed beyond ic 
I And after the exercises (be first polcmarch 
1 issues orders for them to su down; this serves 
I an the purposes of a review after this they 
I breakfast, and immediately the advanced cen- 
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eI ouid be corrupted by strangers But now I 
know that they pro\e the first to exert them 
selves, that they may never cease to govern a 
foreign city 

There was a tune, too, when they were sedu- 
lous to make themselves worthy of governing, 
but now they study more to obtain rule than 
deserve it 

The Greeks, formerly, resorted to La- 
cedsmon, and requested of them to take the lead 
against those who did an injury~*hut now, 
many of the Greeks exhort each other to hinder 
them from again taking the lead in theu affairs i 
It IS by no means wonderful, tliat such blame I 
should be attached to them, as they show them- 1 
selves neither obedient to the deity, nor to the 
laws of Lycurgus. ' 

XV 1 wish also to explain what agree ' 
ments Lycurgus made between the king and I 
the city , for he is the only magistrate, whose 
office remains such os it was ongmally insti- 
tuted the other political situations have been 
changed, and are even now changing 
For he enacted that the king should offer 
without the city, all the public sacrifices, as be 
was descended from the deity, and be com 
mander wherever the state should send the 
army 

He granted also, that he should receive a 
share of the sacrifices, and be possessed of so 
much good land in many of the neighbouring 
Cities, as never to be in want of moderate 
means, and never be possessed of excessue 
wealth 


He assigned a public tent for the kings, that 
even they should live in tents, and allowed 
them a double share at supper, not that they 
might consume that portion, but that they | 
might have it in their power to honour any 
one they pleased , 

He granted also, that each of them should 
choose two companions,whoweTe called Pj-thii 
He granted him also, to receive a pig from eiery 
litter, that he might never be in want of ^ 
victims, when it was necessary to consult the 
gods on any matter And near his bouse a 
pool of ivater presents abundance i that 
this is useful for many purposes, those who 
do not possess one know best All rise up 
from their seats to the king, but tbe ephon do 
not nse from their chairs of office 

They bind each other by oaths every month, 
the ephon for the city, and the king for him 
self. The king s oath is, that he will govern 
according to the existing laws of tbe city the 
citys oath, that if be does not violate his 
oath, they will preserve his kingdom unshaken 
I and firm 

I And these are the honours which are paid to 
, the Ling in bis native land when Imng they 
do not far exceed those paid to a private indi- 
vidual , for he did not wish to infuse a tyrsn 
meal spirit in the kings, nor to excite among 
the cinxens an envy of their power 
But honours are paid to the king when 
dead by this, the laws of Lycurgus wish to 
show, that they have honoured the kings of the 
Lncedicmomaiis, not as men, but as heroes 
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As it has fallen to our lot, from long i)ractice, 
to have become experienced in horsemanship, 
we wish to point out to our younger friends how 
we think they can use their horses most pro- 
perly. Simon has indeed written a treatise on 
horsemanship ; he also erected a brazen horse 
at the temple of Ceres at Athens, and carved 
on the pedestal his own deeds. IVe will not 
expunge from our own writings whatever we 
find in accordance with his views, hut we will 
give them with much more pleasure, to our 
friends, reckoning them more deserving of cre- 
dit, inasmuch as he, who was a horseman, cor- 
responded in opinion with us. Whatever ho 
has omitted, we will attempt to explain. 

We will first describe bow a man may be 
least deceived in purchasing a horse. It is evi- 
dent that we ought to prove the body of the 
untamed foal, for the horse not yet mounted 
cannot exhibit very distinct proofs of his spirit. 

And, of his body, we assert that the feet 
should first be examined. For as a house 
would be useless which had the upper parts 
beautiful, without having the necessary foun- 
dation laid ; so also a. war-steed would be use- 
less, though every other part of the body were 
good, if the feet were badly shaped, for none 
of his advantages could be brought into action. 

When we wish to prove the feet, the hoofs 
must first be examined. Soundness of feet is 
much influenced by the thickness or thinness 
of the hoofs. This also must not be lost sight 
of, whether the hoofs are high before arid be- 
hind, or low; for the high ones have the hol- 
low of the sole removed from the ground ; but 
the low walk equally on the strongest and soft- 
est part of the foot, like in-kneed men. Simon 
excellently remarks, that good feet are known 
by the sound ; the hollow hoof struck on the 
ground sounds like a cymbal. 


Having begun with the feet we will ascend 
gradually to the rest of the body. It is neces- 
sary then that the upper part of the hoofs and 
the lower bones of the fetlock should not be 
too erect, like a goat’s ; for being very elastic, 
it fatigues the rider, and such legs are more 
easily inflamed : nor ought the bones to be too 
low, for the fetlocks would become hairless 
and ulcerated, whether the horse rode over 
clods or stones. 

The bones of the leg ought to be thick, for 
these are the supports of the body ; they should 
not however be covered with fat flesh or 
large veins. For when driven through rough 
roads, these must necessaiily be filled with 
blood, hard tumours arise, the legs become fat, 
and the skin separates. And when the skin 
becomes loose, the smaller bone of the leg fre- 
quently separates, and renders the horse lame. 

Moreover, if the foal, when walking, bends 
his knees pliantly, you may reckon it probable 
that when ridden he will have pliant legs. For 
they all in the course of time bend their knees 
much more pliantly. Flexible knees are justly 
held in repute ; inasmuch as they render the 
horse less liable to stumble and shake the rider, 

I than stiflT legs. 

When the arms are fat, horses appear strong- 
er and more elegant, as is the case in the 
human form. And when the chest is wide, it 
contributes both to his beauty, to his strength, 
and bears the legs more gracefully ; not close one 
to the other, but considerably separated. More- 
over, from the chest his neck should not fall 
forward like boar’s, but, like a cock’s, should 
rise erect to the head, and be slender at the 
arch. The head should be bony, and have a 
small jaw-bone ; thus his neck will be before 
the rider, and his eye see what is before his feet. 

A horse thus shaped would be less able to 
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\ise violence, even tbough very epvnled, for 
horses attempt to do injury, not by arduiig 
the neck, but by extending the head forward 
It 13 also necessary to consider, whether the 
inside of both their jaws be tender or hard, 
or if only one , for those which have dissimi- 
lar jaws are generally unmanageable When 
the eyes are prominent, the horse seems more 
vigilant, and can see much farther than when 
they are sunk m the socket 

Wide nostrils are also much more comenient 
for breathing, and render the appearance of j 
the horse more tenible , for when one horse I 
IS enraged at another, or is excited in riding, 
he distends bis nostrils exceedingly 

When the head is large at the top, and the 
ears small the horse appears much more ele- 
gant When the point of the shoulder is high, ' 
the rider has a safer seat, and adheres more ' 
closely to the shoulders The loms, when 
double, are much more easily sitten upon, than 
when single, and much more pleasant to the 
eye 

IVben the aides are deep, and somewhat pro« 
tubexant at the belly, the horse is generally 
more easily ridden , and stronger, and more 
capable of enjoying food In proportion as the 
lows are broader and shorter so much easier 
IS It for the horse to raise the fore part of the 
body and bring fotuard the binder, and the 
belly thus appears smaller, which, when Urge 
deforms the horse, weakens it, and renders it 
less capable of carrying burdens 
It is necessary also that the haunches should 
be broad and flesby, to correspond with the 
sides and breast when all these parts are solid. 

It renders the horse lighter for the race, and 
much fleeter 

Kloreover if the hocka be separated by a 
breadline, then the hind legs in walking will 
be separated by a proper space, and be brought 
up so as not to touch each other when Ibisis 
the case a great addition is made to the bold 
ness and strength of bis look, both in walking 
and ridtng This may be proved from men, 
for when they wish to raise anything from the 
®aTth they attempt todo so by standing astnde 
rather than « uh legs close 
A horse, besides, should not have large tes 
tiJes, this cannot be observed m the foal. 

M ith regard to the pastern, the shank bones 
ll e fetlocks, and hoofs of the bind legs, the 
tame may be said as of the fore 

I now exphun how a man may nm the least 


mk of being deceived, when conjecturing the 
future height of a horse The young horse 
which, when foaled, has the shunk bones long 
I est, invariably turns out the largest For as 
' time advances, the shank bones of all quad 
nipcds increase but little, but that the rest 
of the body may be symmetrical, it increases 
in proportion uitb them 
Persons who thus prove the form of a 
foal, seems, in my opinion, most likely to ob 
tain a good footed, strong, well fleshed, grace 
ful, and large-sized horse Though some, 
when growing change much, still, m our choice 
of them, we may confidently follow the above 
rule , for there are fat more deformed foals 
which turn out beauhful horses, than beautiful 
foals which prove deformed horses 

If It seems now necessary to evplam bow 
youig horses should be trained Those men 
in cities ate enjoined to nde, who are best 
enabled from then wealth, and who partake lii 
the honours of the state It is much hotter 
that a young man should be studious of firm 
bahitsof body and of horseniansbip , or ifal 
ready skilled m riding, of exercising himself, 
than be a breaker of horses , and that an old 
man should be engaged with his family his 
fnends, political and military alTiurs, than he 
engaged iii training horses 

Whoever is acquainted with the method of 
ream g horses, as I am, m lU give them out to 
be trained It is necessary, however, before 
giving them out, to have a written agreement 
regarding the manner in which you wish them 
trained, as is done when a boy is engaged to 
learn any art , for that will show the breaker 
what he ought to attend to, in order to recene 
bis reward 

Care must bo taken, that when the breaker 
receives the foal, he be gentle, tractable, and 
fond of men For he is generally rendered so 
at home by the groom, if the foal is made to 
understand that hunger, thirst and Irntation 
ore procured by solitude , end that meat, dnnl, 
and freedom from irritation, arc procured by 
men When these things take place, foals not 
only lore, hut long foe men 

It IS necessiry also to touch those parts 
which, when tonched, gric greatest pjeasure 
to the horse , and these arc the hairiest, «nd 
those parts in which, when he feels any pan , ^ 

he cannot relieve himself 

Ibe groom should be enjoined to lead him 
through n crowd, and cause him to apr*^^' 
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all kinds of sights and sounds. Whichever of 
these the foal may dread, it is necessary to 
teach him not by harshness, but gentleness, 
that they are not dangerous. Regarding the 
training of horses, it seems to me sufficient, to 
tell the unskilled to follow the above instruc- 
tions. 

III. We will now suggest a few things 
which ought to be attended to, by the pur- 
chaser of a riding horse, if he wishes to avoid 
being cheated in the bargain. First, then, let it 
not escape his notice what his age is ; for if he 
has not the foal-teeth, he can neither give us 
pleasure with anticipated exertion, nor can he 
be easily disposed of again. 

When his youth is manifest, it is necessary 
again to observe narrowly how he receives the 
bit in his mouth, and the bridle about his cars ; 
there is least chance of this escaping notice, if 
the bridle be put on and off before the pur- 
chaser. 

Then we must also observe, bow he receives 
the rider on his back. For many horses are 
with difficulty approached, as they know, if 
they allow it, they will be obliged to la- 
bour. 

This must also be considered, if when 
mounted he desires to withdraw from other 
horses, or if when they chance to be near, he 
advances to them without the will of his rider. 
There are some, who on account of bad train- 
ing, fly homewards from the race ground.' 

Fetlock riding, as it is called, shows the in- 
tractable horse,and much more the sudden change 
of the riding. For many do not attempt to run 
against the will of their rider, unless the hard 
jaw which does not feel the force of the bit, 
and the horse’s speed directed homewards, 
coincide. It is necessary also to know, if 
when forced to full speed he is drawn up quick- 
ly, and if he wishes to be turned. 

It is good also not to be inexperienced, if 
the horse, when roused with blows, is equally 
willing to obey as formerly. For a disobe- 
dient servant and army, are equally useless : 
but a disobedient horse is not only useless, but 
frequently acts traitorously. 

■\Vhen we wish to purchase a war-steed, we 
must try him in all those things of which ex- 
perience are required in war : these are, to leap 
across ditches, scale walls, spring up ascents, 


\ 

1 Riding in a circle when tied by a rope to the centre. 


and dash down descents, and to be experienced in 
charging on slopes, declivities, and transverse 
ways. For all those things prove the strength 
of his spirit, and health of his body. The 
horse, however, which does not excel in tliese 
things, is not to be rejected. For many fail, 
not for want of ability, but want of experience 
in these things : but if instrueted, accustomed, 
and trained, they would excel in them, if other- 
wise healthy and not vicious. 

We must also guard against naturally timid 
horses. For the e.xcessively timorous, do not 
allow the enemy to be injured, and they fre- 
quently deceive their rider, and bring him into 
the greatest difficulties. 

It is necessary also to learn if the horse is 
fierce, cither towards other horses, or towards 
men, and if sullen and peevish ; for all these 
things become difficulties to the purchaser. 

The refusing to be reined and mounted, and 
other tricks, may be much more easily learned, 
if when the horse has already been toiled, he 
should attempt again to do the same things as 
before he began to ride. Such ns have toiled, 
and are willing again to undergo labour, show 
sufficient proofs of a strong spirit. 

In short, that horse which has good feet, is 
gentle, fleet enough, is willing and able to en- 
dure labour, and is very obedient, is most likely 
to occasion least uneasiness, and be the author 
of most safety to his rider in warfare. But 
those which require much driving on account 
of laziness, or much coaxing and care, on ac- 
count of being high mettled, occasion much 
employment to the rider, and despondence in 
dangers. 

IV. When a man has purchased a horse which 
he admires, and brings him home, it is proper that 
the stall should be in a part of the house where 
the master could oftenest see the horse : and 
it is good, that the stable should be so situated, 
that it would be as difficult to steal provisions 
out of the manger, as out of the master’s | 
cellar. He who is negligent of this, seems to ' 
me to be heedless of his own interest ; for it is- 
evident, that in dangers the master entrusts his j 
body to his horse. ; 

A secure stable is not only good for pre- 
venting the stealing of the horse’s provender, ! 
but also, because it shows when he disdains ' 
his food, and throws it out of the stall. When 
this is perceived, it is known that the body 
through abundance of blood, requires curing; 
or having toiled hard needs repose, or broken- 
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wHidedncss. or some other malady is creepiug The groom should also be acmtomed to 
upon him It is with a horse as w«h a man, put the breaking bndle upon the horse, when 
diseases are all much more e^ily cured at thebe- be leads him out for rubbing or for w elcenng 
gmmng, than nhen they have become jnrete- It is necessary that he should be alu ays caves 
rate, and errors hate been commuted in at- soned when led out unbodied For thecaves- 
temptifig their cure son does not prevent his breathing, and does 

And as attention must he paid to a horse b not allon him to bite , and when tbroivn around 
proiisions and exercises, that the body may the horse, prevents him from laying snares for 
he strong, so also his feet must be exer- other horses 

cjsed ^loist and smooth stalls mjure hoofs The horse should be hound by suspending 
which are naturally good It is also necessary, the reins from the upper part of the head 
that they be not moist, be sloping and bate For whatever troublesome object affects bis 
sewers ai d not to be smooth, to have large face, be insUncUvely attempts to remove it by 
stones against each other, almost equal in sue throvving up his head When thus bound, it 
to their hoofs, for such stalls at the same tune rather loosens the halter than draws it tight 
consolidate the hoofs of those standing on j He who uses the currycomb should com- 
them jtnence with the head and mane, furitwould 

After that, the horse must be led by the be ^m to clean the lower parts, when the 
groom where he may be rubbed he must be upper are not yet cleaned And then the hair 
untied after breakfast from the manger, that he of the rest of the body should he mised with ali 
maygowuhereaterpleasuretotheeiemngmeal the instruments of cleaning, to brush off the 
The outside of the stall should be as good as not according to the grem of the hair 

possible, and would strengthen the feet, if 1 be hairs on the spine of the back should not 
there were strewed here and there /<wr oe dre bo touched by any instrument, but be merely 
cart loads of tapering stones, measuring a band rubbed by the hands, and softly touched in the 
breadth, and shout s mina in weight, encom- manner m which they he naturally, and tbe seat 
passed with iron braces, that they may not be on the horse’s back would thus he least injured 

scattered When be stands on these, be al Tbe head ought to he washed by water, for 

ways goes some part of the day, asifonastony being bony, if it were cleaned with iron 
road or wood, it would pain the horse The fore 

It IS necessary also, w hen taken out (o be lock also should be moistened , for when these 
rubbed or driven by the spur, that he should use hairs are long, they do not hinder the horse 
bi« hoofs as when he walks Stones thus seeing, and they dash away from hu 

strewn, strengthen the hollow of the horses eyes whatever gives pain It is natural enough 
hoof It 1 $ necessary to he careful about the suppose that the gods gave these locks to 
strength of their hoofs, and the softness of fhe faor$e instead of large ears, which they hsie 
thtir mouths For the same things soften a {ti^cn to asses and mules to protect fbeir eyes 
man’s flhsh and a horse’s mouth from injury 

V. It seems to me to be the duty of a horse ff proper also to w ash the tail and mane, 

man, to have his groom instructed in what the hair should be caused to grow, that on 

IS necessary to be done about o horse And the tail, that the horse extending it at its full 
first, he ought to know never to make the knot length, may switch off whatever pains him, 
of the manger headstall « here the reins round swd that on the mam, that tbe mounter may 
the head are put for the horse freiiucntly have the most abundant qumtity to take in his 
moves his head in tbe manger, and if the bead grasp The mane, forelock, and tad are given 
stall hurts his ears, it frequently occasions ul by tbe gods as an ornament In proof of 
cers, and when these are ulcered, >t w a this, those horses kept for breeding do not 

necessary consequence, that tbe horse is more allow asses to mount them as longas they have 

difficult to rein and to mb lang hair wherefore, all those who take the 

It is good also to enjoin the groom to wrj charge of connecting mares w »h asses, cut cti 
outtooneplace, everyday, the dung and straw their boir that they may copulate 
from under tbe horse men he does this, he UfOTcovcr, we exempt the legs from irtsh- 
will remove it with greatest ease, and at the mg, for it is of no advantage, and a daily 
same tune do a benefit to tbe horse vnhtng ipjutta the hoofi- It J* necesufy 
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also to be moderate in washing the parts under 
the belly ; for it pains the Jiorse excessively, 
and the cleaner these parts arc, they arc the 
more apt to collect what occasions pain under 
the belly. 

And even though great pains be spent upon 
them, the horse is no sooner led out, than he 
is immediately ns dirty as ever. These parts 
must therefore be let alone, ns rubbing the 
legs with the hands is sunicient. 

VI. We will show also this, how a person 
with least injury to himself, and most ndmi- 
tage to the horse, can mb him down ; for if he 
cleans him looking the same way ns the horse, 
there is danger that he should bo striiclc in 
the face with the knee or hoof. 

But if he looks the contrary way to the horse, | 
and to the outer part of the leg when he cleans, 
and comes gradually down from the shoulder 
blade to the hoofs, thus he can sutTor no injur)*, 
and will be enabled to cure the hollow of 
the horse's hoof, by opening up the hoof. The 
hind legs must bo cleaned in a similar manner. 

The person engaged about the horse should 
know, that these and all other things which 
must be done, ought to be done by approaching 
the horse neither in front nor rear ; for if the 
horse attempts to injure by cither of these 
ways, he is superior to tlie man. But who- 
ever approaches latcmlly, docs so with least in- 
jury to himself, and he can injure the horse 
materially. 

When it is necessary to lead a horse, I do 
not commend, that the leader should go before 
the horse ; because the leader cannot be upon 
his guard, and the horse has thus the power of I 
doing what he pleases. j 

We reprehend also the allowing the horse to 
precede the groom with a long halter, because 
the horse can work mischief on whichever side 
he chooses ; he may also turn back and rush 
against his leader. 

How could horses when in crowds be kept 
separate tvhen thus led ? But the horse accus- 
tomed to be led by the side, can do least injury 
either to horses or men, and would be most 
excellently prepared for his rider, if it should at 
any time be necessary to mount with speed. 

And that the groom should put on the reins 
correctly, he should approach the horse on the 
left side, and then throwing the reins upon his 
head, let him place them upon the point of the 
shoulder, seize the headstall in his right hand, 
and bring fonvard the bit in his left. 


And if he docs not receive it, then the throat 
band of the bridle must be put on ; and if he 
docs not open his mouth, the bridle must be 
held near the teeth, and the middle finger of 
the left hand inserted within the horsc'.s jaw. 
Jinny horses when this is done open their 
mmitb. Atid if he does not receive it then, let 
the lip be pressed to the eye-tooth : there arc 
very few which do not receive it when they 
suffer this. 

The groom must also be instructed in the 
following j)oints. First, never to lead the 
horse by the reins, for this renders one side of 
the mouth harder than the other, lie must 
also keep the reins ns nuich ns possible ajiart 
from the jaws. For when it is brought too 
close, it renders the mouth callous and conse- 
scqucntly insensible ; when, however, the bit 
hangs too far out of the mouth, it enables the 
horse to hold the bit in bi.s teeth and refuse 
obedience to his rider. 

The groom must .also jiay the closest atten- 
tion to this, if his c.xertions arc anywhere ne- 
cessary; for it is a matter of so much conse- 
quence that the horse should be willing to take 
the bridle, that the one which docs not receive 
it is altogether useless. 

But if the horse is bridled not only when 
about to labour, but also when led to bo fed, 
and when led from riding into the bouse, it 
would not be wonderful if he should seize the 
bridle of his o\ni accord when stretched out to 
him. 

It is proper also that the groom should un- 
dcrst.and . the Persian mode of assisting in 
mounting,' that the master himself, if he should 
be at any time sick, or become advanced in 
years, should have at hand a person who can 
so assist him, and enable him to gratify another 
who wishes that assistance. 

This precept and practise is best on treating 
a horse, never to ill usehim through anger. For 
anger frequently excites to such rash and in- 
considerate deeds, that they must be followed 
by repentance. 

When a horse sees any thing suspicious, and 
does not wish to approach it, he should be 
made to see that there is nothing fearful in it, 
more especially a high mettled horse : but if 
that cannot be done, the horseman himself must 
touch the object exciting terror, and lead the 
horse gently to it. 


1 See note, p. 21,1. 
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'ITiose wlio dnve liorses forward wiA should be necessary suddenly to encounter tlie 
blows, inspire them vritb greater terror For enemy 

they suppose that, when they suffer any injury As soon as he is mounted, whether on the 
in such a situation, the suspected object » the horse’s bare hack or on a saddle, we do not 
cause of it approve of the same bearing a man has in a 

IVhen the groom presents the horse to the carriage, but that an upright posture be oh- 
Tider, we would recommend that he should he served with the legs apart His thighs will 
acquainted with the manner of causing the thus have a firmer hold of the horse, and being 
horse to bend down, to enable the rider to erect, he will he enabled when necessary to 
mount easily We are of opinion, howeicr, hurl the ja\ elm or strike a blow from horse 
that the rider should e:rercise himself in mount- back much more vigorously 
ing, even when the horse does not assist him The shank bone and foot should be pliant 
For sometimes a different horse falls in our and loose at the joint under the knee, for when 
nay, and sometimes the same horse acts in a the leg is rigid, it is apt to he broken when 
manner different from that to which he is ac struck against any thing IVheii the leg is 
customed moist at the joint, if any thing should befall 

Vlh "When a horse has been received for it, it would yield, and not dislocate the thigh 
the purpose of being mounted, we will explain The horseman should by exercise accustom 
what the horseman should do, to be nio»f ad htfnseiffo keep the pans otbts body above the 

rantageous to himself and the hor«e in riding 1 thigh bone as agile as possible He will thus 

He should first hold the reins easily turning be better fitted for labour, and if any person 

in his left hand, and fitted to the under part should drag or push him, he would be less 

of the bndle or the curb, and so loose as not likely to tumble 

to draw hack the horse, whether be mounts by When be has mounted, he should first tnin 
seizing hold of the mane near the cars, or the horse to stand still till be bat put hs 
jumps on horseback with the assistance of bis mantle m order, when necessary, and adjusted 
spear And with bis tight band let him seize the reins and taken the most convenient gnsp 
the reins near the point of the shoulder along of his spear Let him then hold bis left arm 
with the mane, so that he may not in any man« by his side, which attitude is most graceful m 
ner, when mounting, draw the horse s mouth the nder, and gives greatest power to the 
With the bridle band 

IVhen be has prepared himself for the as We commend those reins which sre equal in 
cent, let him support his body w uh his left length, not w eak, nor slippery, nor thick that 
hand, and stretching forth his right hand, let the spear may he held in the same hand when 
him leap on horseback, and when he mounts necessary 

thus, be will not present an uncomely spectacle When the horse receives the signal to ad 
from behind This should be done with the leg vance, be should be made to commence slowly 
bent, and without touching the horse s back as this causes least alarm If the horre 
bone with the knee, but by throwing the leg stoops somewhat, let the reins be managed 
oier to the horse's right side And when he higher up in the hands, but if he Walk with 
has thrown his leg across, he should then take his head erect, they must be held lower down 
his seat on the horses back The carnage of the horse will be thus more 

But if the boTsemon should happen to lead graceful 
the horse with his left hand, and have his «pear Besides, when he drives in his naliirol course 
in the right, it seems to us proper, that he and pace, he relaxes the body with greatest 
should exercise himself in mounting on the ease, and adiances with greatest pleasure when 
right side Thu can be learned in no other the rod is held over the bead to point out the 
manner, than merely doing with the left side, way As it Is the mostopprorcdprarlieetobe 
what he otherw ise did with the right, and with gm with the left feet, this n ould be best done, 
the Tight what he did with the left. if, when the horse is tunmng on the right afirr 

For this reason we commend the latter mode being mounted, a signal should begiicnwiib 
of mounting, because as toon as the nder is on the rod. 

horseback, be la prepared for every event, if it For when he is about to hft the left side, he 
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will commence the gnllop wiUi it ; nnd when | 
he turns to the left, he could then commence 
the inclination. For a horse is nccustomcd 
when turned to the right, to commence with 
the right, and when turned to the left, with the 
left. 

We commend that riding which is directed 
straight forn’ards, for it accustoms the horse 
to be turned by both jaws. It is good also to 
change the course of the horse, that both jaws 
may be made equal by both modes of riding. 

We commend the oblong riding in iircfc- 
rence to the circular: ns the horse will tlms 
turn with greater c.asc, being satisfied with the 
straight line, nnd he will thus be c.tcrcised both 
in running in n straight line, nnd in tuniing 
suddenly. 

In these turns, the reins must be held in. 
For it is not easy or safe for the horse to turn 
speedily in a small compass, more espcciidly 
if the ground be rugged or slipper)-. 

When the reins are held in, the horse must 
not by any means be turned sideways by the 
reins, nnd the rider himself must not .sit oblique- 
ly ; for he ought to be well aware, that the slight- 
est impulse in that situation, will be sunicient 
to overthrow both himself nnd the horse. 

When the horse after having turned, has a 
straight forward course, then he must be spur- 
red to full speed-, for it is plain, that in 
warfare, there must be sudden turns cither for 
pursuit or retreat: it is proper therefore, to 
train the horse to exert his utmost speed after 
having turned. 

When the horse seems to have been snffi- 
ciently exercised, it will be proper to spur him 
suddenly after he has rested, to full gallop, 
both aw.ay from other horses, and directly 
against them ; and after full speed to halt ns 
near them as possible, nnd after having stood, 
he should be turned, and driven forward again. 
For it is evident that occasions will occur in 
which both these modes will be necessary. 

When it is time to dismount, this ought not 
to be done among other horses, nor near an as- 
sembly of men, nor beyond the race ground, 
but in whatever place the horse is obliged to 
labour, there he ought to enjoy ease. 

VIII. As occasions will occur in which it 
will be necessary for the horse to run over de- 
clivous, mountainous, and transverse roads, 
and also to leap across, jump out, and rush 
down; he ought to instruct and train both 
himself and his horse completely in these mat- 
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ter.s, nnd they will thus prove most salutary and 
advantageous to each other. 

It may be supposed that we arc now repeat- 
ing what wc have already explained — this is 
not the case.— When a man purchased a horse, 
wc exhorted him to jirove if the horse could do 
these things -. but now we insist upon the ne- 
cessity of instructing the horse in these mat- 
ters, nnd explain liow it may bo done. 

He who has got a horse completely unac- 
quainted with leaping ditches, should slacken 
the halter, nnd leap over first, and then draw 
the reins tight to urge him to leap. 

And if he is unwilling, let some person take 
a whip or rod nnd apply it lustily; he will then 
not only leap over the proper sjiacc, hut much 
more than necessary. Tlicrc will be no occa- 
sion afterwards to strike him ; for if he only 
observes any one approaching behind him, he 
will take the leap. 

When he has been thus nccustomcd to leap, 

; him be gridti.dly induced to leap when 
mounted, fust over small ditches, and then 
gradually over broader. When he is about to 
leap, let him be urged forward with the spur, 
lie should be treated in the same manner 
when to lenji up nnd down ; for when the 
horse's whole body assists in the leap, both 
horse nnd rider arc much safer than when the 
hinder parts fag, either in leaping across a 
ditch, springing up, or dashing down a de- 
clivity. 

In training a horse to mount declivities, he 
must first he tried on soft ground : and finally, 
when nccustomcd to this, he will run with 
greater pleasure on acclivities, than declivities. 
Those who are afraid lest the horse’s shoulder 
should be dislocated by driving up steep places, 
should take courage wdicn they consider, that 
tilt- Persians nnd Odrysinns, who are neens- 
tomed to fight on declivities, have their horses 
as sound ns the Greeks. 

We will not omit to explain how the rider 
ought to accommodate himself to all these situ- 
ations. When the horse commences a gallop 
suddenly, he should stoop forward, for the 
horse will thus be less depressed with his 
weight, and less able to throw back the rider 
by rearing, and immediately when he pulls in 
the reins, let him bend back and he will be thus 
less jolted. 

In crossing a ditch and ascending an acclivity, 
it is ju'oper to seize the mane, lest the horse 
should be oppressed both by the difiiculty of 
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tlie ground and tbc bndle. In descending a 
dccliv ity, the ndei’s head mu«t be kept up, and 
the horse checked by the bndle, lest horse and 
iider be borne precipitately down thedeclnity 

It is proper frequently to change the plaro 
and extent of the race ground ior this is more 
agreeable to the horse, than being always 
trained in the same places and in the same 
manner 

Since It IS necessary, that he who drives his 
horse rapidly through all «orts of places, should 
be able to sit firmly on his back, and use his 
arms dexterously, we much commend the ex- 
ercise of horsemanship in hunting, where the 
situation IS convenient, and wild beasts to be 
found When that 13 not the case, it is a 
useful exercise for two horsemen to agree be 
tween themselves, that the one shall retire 
on horseback through all sorts of places, and 
retreat, often turning ebout with his spear pre- 
sented and the other shall pursue, having 
javelins blunted with halls, and a spear of the 
same description, and whenever he comeswith- 
]j) a javelin throw, that he hurl the blunted 
weapons at the person retreating, and when- 
ever he comes within the stroke of a spear, 
that he strike him with it 

It IS good also when they encounter, 
that he drag hia enemy to himself, and 
suddenly repel bun for this is apt to unhorse ' 
him. It IS also advisable that the person drug- 
ged should spur on his steed for when he does 
this, be IS more likely to overthrow his aiita 
gonist than be overthrown 1 

And if at any time, when one camp is pitch- 1 
ed opposite another, a charge should take 
place, and they should pursue the enemy to the 
hostile ranks, and then retreat to their own 
lines. It IS good even here to know, that as long 
as he IS near his fnends, he will act bravely 
and safely, by advancing among the first, and 
pressing closely and vigorously on the enemy I 
IVhen he comes near the enemy, he should ' 
tighten the reins end check the horse, that be 1 
may be able to retreat suddenly when be acts 
thus, it is natural to suppose that be will in- 
jure the enemy, and receive no injury in re- 
turn 

The gods have granted the ability to men, 
to inform others by speech what they wish 
done A horse, however, cannot be instructed 
by speech but if when he does what you wish, 
you grant a favour in return, and when be is 


disobedient, punish him, he will be llm* trained 
to obey when necessary 

This rule has been given in few words, but 
it is advantageous 111 every branch of horse 
manshjp. For he will endure the bndle more 
nillmgly, if when he does so, something good 
happens to bun, and he will leap across ditches, 
spring forward and obey in all other occasions, 
if he expects some indulgence after having per- 
formed what he IS ordered 

IX We have now explained how a person 
may be least deceived in purchasing a foal or 
horse, and how he may he least injured in 
using them, more especially if it be necessary 
to exhibit a horse, as possessed of all the quali- 
ties a horseman requires in war It is per 
baps time to explain bow we should use cor. 
rectly a horse, which is either too spirited or 
toolaxy. 

First, then, he ought to know that spmt is to 
[a horse, what anger is to a man And as 
I there is httle likelihood of a man being put in 
a passion, who has nothing unpleasant either 
said or done to him, so also a high mettled 
steed cannot he exasperated, when he euHers 
nothing disagreeable 

In mounting a horse we must be careful not 
to occasion any pain ^Vhen we have mount 
ed, we ought to remain quiet a longer time 
than usual, and then move him forward by the 
gentlest signs we should commence very 
slowly, and gradually induce him to quicken 
bis step, that even he may not observe when 
be IS forced to full speed 

A spirited horse, like a man, when he 
sees, or bears, or feels any thing suddenly, is 
thrown into confusion this circumstance 
ought always tu be kept in new rvhen roanag- 
inghim 

If we require to rein m a spinted horse 
when ninning quicker than required, w e should 
not draw in the reins suddenly, hut pull heck 
the bndle gently, and thus coax not force bun 
to stand stilL 

Long continued rides are more apt to fame 
horses than frequent short turns, and long 
gentle ndcs soften, and tame, and da not cxas~ 

' perate the high mettled horse 

If any person imagines, that by fatiguing 
tbeboTst with a swift and long race he mil tame 
him, he IS greatly deceued- For m «uch nr. 
cutDStances, the spirited horse attempt* to ««e 
violence, and when enraged, like a passionate 
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man, frequently does irreparable injury both to 
himself and rider. 

It is proper also to check the high-mettled 
horses from galloping at full speed, and re- 
strain them altogether from contending with 
other horses ; for if permitted, they generally 
become most fond of contention and refractory. 

A smooth bridle is much more suitable than 
a rough one. But, if a rough one be put on, 
it must be rendered similar to -a smooth one by 
being held' slackly. It is good also to accus- 
tom one’s self to sit quiet, especially on a spir- 
ited horse, and to touch no other part than 
what is necessary to preserve a firm seat. 

A horseman should also know, that it is a re- 
ceived precept to soothe him by whistling, and 
rouse him by a sharp sound made between the 
tongue and the palate. But, if the rider com- 
mence by accustoming the horse to the latter 
sound when receiving soothing treatment, and 
to whistling whqn roughly used, he wiU soon 
learn to be roused by whistling, and pacified 
by the sharp sound made between the tongue 
and the palate. 

So also when a shout is raised, or at the 
sound of a trumpet, the rider should not ap- 
proach the horse as if he were dismayed, nor 
exhibit any thing to the horse exciting conster- 
nation, but in such circumstances soothe 
him as much as possible, and present to him 
his dinner or supper if it can be conveniently 
done. 

Never to procure a very high-spirited horse 
for war, is a most excellent advice. I consider 
it sufficient to recommend, that the lazy horse 
should be treated in a manner directly contrary 
to that in which we advised the high-mettled 
to be used. 

X. If a horseman desires to possess a horse 
useful for war, and very magnificent and con- 
spicuous to ride upon, he ought to refrain from 
drawing his mouth with the bridle, and from 
spurring and flogging him, which when the ma- 
jority of people do, they suppose that they 
cause him to act splendidly. Such persons 
produce an effect contrary to what they intend. 

For when they draw up the horse's head, 
instead of allowing him to look forward, they 
blind him, and when they spur and strike him, 
they agitate him so much as to terrify him, and 
cause him to expose himself to dangers. Horses 
which act thus, are those which have taken a 
dislike to riding, and conduct themselves 
shamefully. 


But, if the horse should be trained to ride 
wdth a slack rein, and to rear his head, and arch 
his neck, he will thus be impelled to do what 
he rejoices and exults in. 

As a proof that they delight in such gestures, 
w'hen they come among other horses, but more 
especially mares, spirited fiery horses rear 
their heads, arch their necks, elevate their 
limbs pliantly, and erect their tails. 

When the horse is excited to assume that 
artificial air which he adopts when he is proud, 
he then delights in riding, becomes magnifi- 
cent, terrific, and attracts attention. How 
that gait can be obtained, we shall now at- 
tempt to explain. 

First, then, it is necessary to have no fewer 
than two reins. Let one of these be smooth, 
having large olive bits, and the other have heavy 
and small olive bits, with sharp small globes 
that, as soon as they seize it and feel its rough- 
ness intolerable, they may let it go : and when 
they have exchanged it for the smooth one 
with which they are pleased, they will perform 
the same actions when urged by the smooth, 
which they were trained to do with the 
rough. 

But, if again they despise its smoothness, 
and frequently press against it, we must then 
add a few larger rollers to the smooth rein, 
that being obliged to open his mouth by them, 
they may admit the bit. It is possible also, to 
diversify the rough bridle by coiling it up and 
extending it. 

Whatever number of bridles there be, they 
should all be flexible and soft. When they are 
not pliant, the horse wherever he seizes it, 
holds it all close to the jaws. He raises the 
whole like a spit whenever he seizes it. 

The other description of bridle is like a 
chain ; for wherever it is held, that alone re- 
mains unmoved, the rest hangs loose : as he is 
always catching at it while it is escaping out of 
his mouth, he drops the bit out of his jaws*. For 
this reason little rings are suspended at the 
middle from the axles called players, that while 
he aims at these with his tongue and his teeth, 
he may neglect to seize the bridle at the jaws. 

If it should not be known what we mean 
by a flexible and soft bridle, and w'hat by a 
hard one, we will explain it. It is called flex 
ible when the axles have broad and smooth 
junctures, so as to be easily bent : and every 
thing which encircles the axles, if it be large 
and not compact is flexible 
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But, if each of these parts of the bndle run 
\Mth difRcuIty on their axles, then ne call it a 
hard bridle Whatever kind of bndle it be, 
all the following directions must be attended 
to, b/ him who wishes to render the horse’s 
form such as we have explained above. 

Tlie horee’s mouth must not be too sevCTely 
drawn back, lest he should refuse obedience bj 
declining his head, nor too gently, lest he should 
not feel It. When he raises his neck hy ' 
throwing bis head upwards, the rem must be ' 
immediately given him, and even in other res. 
peels, as we are always recommending, when 
he has performed his duty properly, we must 
humour him. 

AVhen the rider perceives that the horse is 
well pleased by holding his neck high, and by 
the laxity of his reins, then nothing disagree- 
able must be offered, as forcing him to labour, 
but he must be coaxed, as if it were desired 
that he should cease from toil. By these 
means he will advance more cheerfully to his 
ijuickesl speed. 

It IS a sufficient proof, that horses dehght m 
running, that when set free, none of them pro- 
ceeds slowly, but at a gallop Of this theyare 
naturally fond, unless they are forced to run 
to ail immoderate distance Nothing immode- 
rate IS agreeable either to hone or man. 

^Vhen we wish our horses trained to tide 
with pomp and magnificence, they must pre 
viously have been accustomed in nding, to pro- 
ceed at full speed after being turned And 
should the nder, having previously trained his 
horse to this, at the same tune rein him in. and 
give him the signal to advance rapidly, the 
horse is stimulated by being checked with the 
bndle, and incited to proceed rapidly, and he 
throws forward his chest, and raises bis legs 
furiously though not pliantly . for when horses 
are huit or offended, their legs are no longer 
pliant 

If the reins he given to a horse thus ren- 
dered flerj hy being checked, then for joy that 
he supposes himself set free, on account of the 
slackness of the hi4 he is home along pranang- 
ly, with a triumphant gait and plianthmb$,and 
in every respect imitating the graceful motion 
assumed by horses approaching each other 

Persons beholding such a horse jironounce 
him generous, free in his motions, fit for milu 
tary exercise, high-mettled, haughty, and both 
pleasant and terrible to look on To those 
who desire a horse trained to the above atti« 


tudes,we consider the precepts now given to be 
satis&ctoiy. 

XI If any one should desire to be possess- 
ed of a horse fit for show, erectly walking, and 
splendid, he cannot indeed expect these quali- 
ties in every horse, but only in those which 
nature bas endowed with a high spmt and a 
robust body. 

It is generally supposed that those horses 
which have soft pliant legs, have the greatest 
facili^ in lifting them this is not the caset 
this quality is to be found in those which have 
soft, short, and robust loins We do not at 
present allude to the loins near the tail, but at 
the belly between the sides and the hips. 
Horses thus shaped will be able to throw their 
hinder legs considerably in advance of their 
fore legs when running 

When the horse is m this position, if the 
nder should puU back the reins, he falls hack 
on tbe pasterns of his bind legs, raises the fore 
part of his body, and exhibits to tho*e in 
front his belly and pnvy parts When in this 
position, therefore, the reins should be given 
to him, that he moy of his own accord assume 
the most graceful attitude, and seem to tbe 
spectators to do so 

Some train their horses to those things, one 
party by striking them under the pasterns with 
a rod, and another by causing a man to nm by 
tbeir side and sCriLe them on the thigh 

But w e consider it the best method of train- 
ing, as we have always said, if upon every 
occasion that he performs readily and grace- 
fully what his nder requires, he should enjoy 
ease 

For whatever ahorse does when forced to it, 
as Simon also remarks, he does not under- 
stand, nor Is It more comely, than if we were 
to flog and spur on a dancer to liis duty. For 
either a horse or man vv fien thus treated vvojuM 
actmuch more ungracefully than otherw isc. A 
horse should be excited by signs, of his own ac- 
cord to assume all the most graceful and aplen- 
did attitudes. 

But if after riding and a copious sweat, and 
when he has reared gracefully, he shou! 1 
I be immediately relieved of bis nder and reins, 

1 there is little doubt but that he wall of his ow n 
I ucaird advance to rear when necessary. 

In this attitude gods and heroes are painted 
I as seated on horseback , and men w ho manage 
I ibcir horses gracefully appear magnificent 
i A steed which rears gracefully is an ofnect 
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of so much comcliiicfs, wonder, nnd nstonish- 
ment, that he nttmet.® the attention of all spec- 
tators whctlier young or old. Ko person 
leaves liim or grows tired of seeing him, until 
he has exhibited all hi® splendour. 

If n person possessed of such a .®tccd 
should happen to lead nnd rommaud n troop of 
cavalry, it is not proper that he should indi- 
vidually be ostcntatiojisly splendid, hut ni- 
ther that the whole of the line which fol- 
lows him should be gnuifying to the sight. 

And if one of thc®c horse®, so much com- 
mended, should take the lead, which rears very 
high nnd frequently, and ndvnnrcs with quirk 
short steps, it is evident that the other hordes 
must follow him with a slow nnd gentle pace. 
In what consists the splendour of such a spec- 
tacle ? 

But if he excites his steed nnd leads the van 
neither with too great speed, nor too great slow- 
ness, he will cause the horses which follow 
to exhibit themselves ns very high-Kpirited, 
fiery, nnd graceful': there will then be an unin- 
terrupted noise, and a universal snorting nnd 
panting throughout the troop, so that not only 
the leader but the whole line will exhibit a gra- 
tifying spectacle. 

If a person be fortunate in the purchase of a 
horse, and feed him so ns to enable him to cn- 
dure labour, and tr.ain him properly for martial 
exercises, and ostentatious exhibitions of horse- 
manship, nnd contests in the field of battle, 
what can be an obstacle to his rendering horses 
more valuable than when he received them, 
and to his possessing approved horses, nnd ob- 
taining renown ns a horseman, unless some 
heavenly power prevent it? 

XII. IVe will also explain how he should 
be armed who intends to encounter danger on 
horseback. First, then, we nssert that the 
breastplate should be made to fit the body: 
when it fits well, the body supports it ; when it 
is too loose, the shoulders alone sustain the 
weight; when it is too strait, it becomes a pri- 
son, not armour. 

And as the neck is one of the vital parts, we 
recommend that a covering be made similar 
to the neck out of the breastplate ; for this is at 
the same time ornamental, and if properly 
made, willreceive within it, when necessary, the 
rider’s face as high as his nose. 

Moreover, we consider the helmet of Bmo- 
tian manufacture as by far the best ; because it I 
completely protects all above the breastplate. | 


and does not prevent our seeing. Bet the 
lircn®tplntc be so made that it may not hinder 
cither our sitting down or stooping. 

About the lower extremity of the belly, the 
genitals, nnd the parts nround, let extremi- 
tic® of the mail of such n description nnd sire 
be so j)lnrcd n® to defend the limbs. 

IVhcn the left band sulfcrs any injury it 
proves destructive to the rider, wc therefore 
recommend the defensive nrmmir invented for 
it, railed gauntlet.®, b'or it both protects the 
slionlder, nnd the nrm above and below the 
elbow, nnd the contignons parts of the reins, 
and may be extended nnd contracted nt plen- 
.®urc ; nnd, besides, it rovers tip the vacant space 
of the brea®tplntc under the armpit. 

The right band must also be raised, wbetlicr 
! the rider wishes to burl the javelin or strike a 
blow. AVbntevcr part of the breastplate bin 
ders this must bo removed, nnd instead of it, 
let there be ariificinl extremities on the joint.®, 
that when the baud is raised, they may bo 
unfolded, nnd when it is drawn back, they 
may be closed. 

It seems to us rmicli preferable to b.avc u 
covering of the arms similar to greaves for the 
leg.®, tlinu to have it conuceted with the rest of 
the nrmour. That part wliicli is bared by 
nusing the right baud, must be protected near 
the breastplate by a piece of leather or brass, 
otherwise a most vital part is left unguarded. 

And since, when an accident bcfals a liorse, 
the rider is also brought into the greatest dan- 
ger, the hor.se must be armed with a jdato 
of brass on the forehead, another on the breast, 
nnd another on the side; for these also prove 
coverings for the rider’s thighs. Above every 
thing, the horse’s belly must be protected ; for 
it is the most fatal and infirm part of his body, 
and it may be defended by the saddle. 

The saddle should be formed of such mate- 
rials ns to enable the rider to sit with great- 
est safety, nnd not-injure the sent on the horse’s 
back. On the other parts of the body let 
liorse nnd horseman be thus armed. 

The rider’s legs nnd feet will naturally hang 
down below the covering of the liorse’s thigh.® • 
these would be armed, if covered with hoots 
made of the same leather ns the military shoe.®- 
nnd they would thus serve ns defensive armour 
to the legs, nnd shoes to the feet. 

The above is the equestrian armour, hy 
which, with the n.ssisfnncc of the gods, ira-r 
may be warded off. But in in-” ' -g 
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negiye a decided preretence to the poniard] 
o^ er the sword for as the horseman is elevat- ^ 
ed, the stroke of a falchion u mote effectoall 
than that of a sword • ' 

Instead of a spear made of a pole, as it u 
fragile and incommodious to carry, we give a' 
preference to two spears made of the cornel 
tree For the one can be hurled hy the person 
skilled in throwing it, and the remaining one 
Can be used in front, laterally, and in rear 
they are besides stronger and lighter than a 
spear. \ 

We commend that hurhng of javelins which 
takes place at the greatest distance, for by 
this means more time is granted to turn aside 


and to change the missile weapon. We will now 
hneily explain the best mode of hurling (he 
javdui If we throw forward the left hand, 
draw hack the right, nse frorn ©ur thighs, 
and hurl the javelin slightly pointed upwards, 
It wiU be thus earned most impetuously to 
the greatest distance, and with unerring aim, 
provided the point of the lance when thrown 
u directed towards the mark 

The above are our admonitions, instructions, 
and exercises, which we recommend to the un- 
skilled ndet what the general of the horse 
should understand and practise ^13 evpluned m 
another treatise. 
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EPISTLE I. 

TO .ESCHINES. 

Meeting with Hermogenes, amongst other 
things I asked him what philosophy you fol- 
lowed, he answered, the same as Socrates. 
For this inclination I admired you, when you 
lived at Athens, and now continue the same 
admiration for your constancy above other 
students of wisdom ; the greatest argument to 
me of your virtue, is your being taken with 
that man, if we may call the life of Socrates 
mortal. That there are divine beings over us, 
all know ; we worship them as exceeding us in 
power ; what they are is neither easy to find, 
nor lawful to inquire. It concerns not ser- 
vants to examine the nature and actions of 
their masters, their duty is only to obey them, 
and which is most considerable, the more 
admiration they deserve who busy themselves 
in those things which belong to man ; the more 
trouble this brings them, who affect glory in 
vain unseasonable objects. For when, .^schi- 
ries, did any man hear Socrates discourse of 
the heavens, or advise his scholars to mathe- 
matical demonstrations ? we know he under- 
stood music no farther than the ear ; but was 
always discoursing to his friends of something 
excellent; what is fortitude and justice and 
other virtues. These he called the proper 
good of mankind; other things he said men 
could not arrive at; or they were of kin to 
fables, such ridiculous things as are taught by 
the supercilious professors of wisdom. Nor 
did he only teach this, his practice was answer- 
able; of which I have written at large else- 
where, what I hope will not be unpleasing to 
you, though you know it already, to peruse. 


Let those who are not satisfied with what So- 
crates delivered, give over upon this conviction, 
or confine themselves to what is probable. 
Living, he was attested wise by the deity; 
dead, his murderers could find no expiation by 
repentance. But these extraordinary persons 
affect Egypt, and the prodigious learning of 
Pythagoras, which unnecessary study argueth 
them of inconstancy towards Socrates, as doth 
also their love of tyrants, and preferring the 
luxury of a Sicilian table before a frugal life. 

EPISTLE II. 

TO CRITO. 

Socrates often told us, that they who pro- 
vide much wealth for their children, but ne- 
glected to improve them by virtue, do like those 
that feed their horses high, and never train 
them to the manage ; by this means their horses 
are the better in case, but the worse for ser- 
vice, whereas the commendations of a horse 
consists not in his being fat, but serviceable in 
war. In the same kind err they who purchase 
lands for their children, but neglect their per- 
sons ; their possessions will be of great value, 
themselves of none, whereas the owner ought 
to be more honourable than his estate. Who- 
soever therefore breeds his son well, though he 
leave him little, gives him much : it is the mind 
which makes him great or small: whatsoever 
they have, to the good seems sufficient, to the 
rude too little. You leave your children no 
more than necessity requires, which they, being 
well educated, will esteem plentiful. The ig- 
norant, though free from present trouble, hare 
nothing the less fear for the fut 
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TO gOTIOA. 

Deatb in my opinion is neitUer good nor iD, 
but tbe end of the life, not alike to all, for as 
stronger or weaker from their birth, their years 
are unequal , sometimes death is hastened by 
good or evil causes and again, neither la it 
fitting to grieve so much for death, kncming 
that birth is the beguining of man’s pilgntnage, 
death the end He died as all men, though 
never so unwiihng, znmtdo but to die neH, 
is the part of a uilling and well educated per- 
son Happy ivas Gryllus, and whosoever else 
chooseth not the longest life, but the most 
virtuous though his, it pleased God, Was short. 


EPISTLE IV 
TO LASTTROCIjeS 

You must first approve the eseelleot asser- 
tion of Socrates, that nches are to be measured ' 
by tbeir use He called not large possessions 
riches, but so much only as is necessary, m the 
judgment whereof he advised us not to be de- 
ceived, these he called truly nch, the rest poor, ' 
labouring under an incurable poverty of mind, i 
not estate I 


EPISTLE V 

They who write in praise of my son Gryllus, 
did as they ought, and you likewise do well m 
writing to us the actions of Socrates , we ought | 
not only to endeavour to he good ourselves, I 
but to praise bina who lived chastely, piously, 
and justly, and to blame fortune, arid those 
who plotted against him, who ere long will 
receive the punishment thereof The Lace- 
daemonians are much incensed at it, for the ill 
news is come bilhcr already, and reproach oiir 
ueople, saying, they ate mad again, in that they 
could be wrought upon to put him to death, 
whom Pythia declared the wisest of men If 
any of Socrates a fnends want those things 
which I tent, give me notice, and 1 wtU help 
them, for it is just and honest , you do well in 
keeping ^schines with you, as you tend ne 
word I have a design to collect the tayinga 
and actions of Socrates, which will be hit best 


apology, both now and for the future, not in 
the court where the Athenians are judges, hut 
to all who consider the virtue of the man If 
we should not write this freely, it w ere a sin 
against friendship, and the truth. Even now 
there fell into my hands a piece of Plato s to 
I that effect, wherein is the name of Socrates, 

I and some discourses of his not unpleasant 
I But ne must profess that we beard not, nor 
I can commit to writing any in that kind, for we 
' are not poets as he is, though he renounce 
I poetry, for amidst his entertainrnents with 
I beautiful persons, he affirmed that there was 
not any poem of his extant, 1 ut one of Socra- 
tes, foung and handsome. FareuelJ, both, 
dearest to me 


EPISTLE VI 

Intending to celebrate the feast of Diana, 
to whom we have erected a temple, we sent to 
invite you hither, if all of you would come, it 
were much the best, otherwise, if you send 
, such as you can conviently spare to assist at 
I our sacrifice, you will do us a favour Ans- 
jtippus was here, and before him, Pbsdo, who 
I were much pleased with the situation and 
I structure, but above all, with the plantation 
which I bare made with my own hands. The 
place IS stored with beasts ronvenieiit for hunt- 
mg, which the goddess affects , let us rejoice 
and give thanks to her who preserv ed me from 
the king of the Barbarians, and afterwards m 
Pontus and Thrace from greater evils, even 
when we thought we were out of the enemies’ 
reach Though you come not, yet am I ob 
ligcd to wnte to you. J bare composed some 
memories of Socrates, when they are perfect 
you shall have them Aristippus and Phsedo 
did not disapprove of them , salute m my name 
Simon the leather dresser, and commend him 
that he continuetb Socrauc discourses not di- 
verted by want, or his trade, from philosophy, 
as some others, who decline to know and 
admire such discourses and then effects 


EPISTLE VII 

Come to us, dear fnend, for we have now 
finished the temple of Diana, a migruficent 
structure, the place set with tree*, and corse- 
aated, what remains will be sufficient to maiiv. 
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tain us ; for, ns Socrates snid, if tliey arc not 
fit for us, \vc will fit ourselves to them ; I write 
to Gfjllus my son and your friend, to supply 
your oceasions ; I write to Gryllus, because, of 
a little one you have professed a kindness for 
him. 


EPISTLE VIII. 

TO XANTirrr,. 

To Euphron of Mcgnrn, I delivered six 
measures of meal, eight drachms, and a new 
raiment for your use this winter ; accept them, 
and know, that Euclid and Terpsion arc ex- 
ceeding good, honest persons, very afiectionate 
to you and Socrates ; if your sous have a desire 
to come to me, hinder them not, for the journey 
to hlegara is neither long nor incommodious; 
pray forbear to weep any more, it may do hurt, 
but cannot help. Remember what Socrates 
said, follow his practice and precepts ; in griev- 
ing you will but wong yourself and children ; 
they are the young ones of Socrates, whom we 
are obliged not only to maintain, but to pre- 
serve ourselves for their sakes ; lest, if you or 
I, or any other, who, after the death of So- 
crates, ought to look to his children, should 
fail, they might watit a guardian to maintain 
and protect them. I study to live for them, 
which you will not do unless you cherish your- 
self. Grief is one of those things which are 
opposite to life, for by it the living arc pre- 
judiced. Apollodonis sumamed the Soft, and 
Dion, praise you, that you will accept nothing 


S EPISTLES. 

from any, professing you are rich ; it is wcl 
done, for ns long as I and other friends arc able 
to maintain you, you shall need none else. 
Be of good courage, Xnntippe, lose nothing of 
Socrates, knowing how great that man was, 
think upon his life, not upon his death ; yet, 
that to those who consider, it will appear noble 
and excellent. Farewell. 


EPISTLE IX. 

TO Cr.nES AND BIMMIAS. 

It is commonly snid, nothing is richer than 
a poor man. This I find tnie in myself, who 
have not so much, but whilst you my friends 
take care of me, seem to possess much ; and it 
is well done of you to supply me ns often ns I 
write : ns concerning my commentaries, there 
is none of them hut I fear should bo seen by 
any in my absence, as I professed in your hear- 
ing, at the house where Euclid lay. I know, 
dear friends, a writing once communicated to 
many is irrecoverable. Plato, though absent, 
is much admired throughout Italy and Sicily 
for his treatises ; b\»t we cantiot be persuaded 
they deserve any study ; I am not only careful 
of losing the honour due to learning, but ten- 
der also of Socrates, lest his virtue should 
incur any prejudice by my ill relation of it. I 
conceive it the same thing to calumniate, or not 
praise to the full those of whom we write; 
this is my fear, Cebes and Simmias, at present, 
until my judgment sliall be otherwise informed. 
Fare ye well. 
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INDEX 


vlJj-nrfnfrtt, kinf of tlie Suslans, nnrt husband of ran- | 
thoa, 73 — ambassadors from flic Assyrians to the fine- i 
trians wliile Panthca was taken canlivc, ib, — Ids dis- j 
position to revolt from the Assyrian, t)!t— sent for by 
I’anfhea to become Cyrus’s friend, ib — Ills di'eonrsc 
with his wife and Cyrus, it). — otrers himself to Cyrus 
as his friend and ally ivith EOOO horse, ib. — prepari's 
100 armed cliariots for Cyrus, ib.— ile'cription of Ids 

owm cliariot, ib takes tlie front station of Cyrus’s 

army against tlic ouemy, lOG — Cyrus struek with nd- 
ndnitiou of him, ib.— the fine armour and habit pre- 
sented to 1dm by ranthea, ib. — tlie most beautiful and 
graceful person in tlic wliole army, ib.— scene be- 
tween him and his wife on tjiking leave, ib.— his ad- 
miration and fondness of her, and prayer, 107 — bra- 
very against the iEgypliau phalanx, 113 — terrible 
slaughter rondo by his chariots, 11! — killed by a fall 

from his chariot, ib bitter lamentations of I’anthea 

and CjTus over his body’, 118— praise, ornaments, 
sacrifices, stately monument, ib — Panthea unable to 
survive him, ib. 

Abrocomas, enemy to Cyrus, 170—100 Greeks desert 
from him to Cyrus, ib.-.goe3 to the king upon the ap- 
proach of Cyrus, 177— burns all the boats on the Eu- 
phrates, 17£) — arrives not till the day after the battle, 
187. 

Ahydos and Sestos persist in their allegiance to Laeedte- 
inon, 431. 

Acanthus and ApoUonia, ambassadors from, arrive at 
Lacedteinon, ib. 

Acarnanians send ambassadors to Laced, T:mon, 4‘39 — 
make a peace with the Acliaeaus, ib. — and an alliance 
with the Laceda:monians, ib. 

Achccans betray the colony of Heraclca, 700 of whom 
are slain, 361 — blockaded in the possession of Calydon 
by the Acarnanians, 428 — send an imperious mes- 
sage to Lnceda:mon, ib. — procure aid thence, ib. — dis- 
contented with the proceedings of Agesilaus, 429. 
Achaians, sec Arcadians. 

Acheniseas, a peninsula, 310. 

Adeas appointed to eommand the mercenaries in Si- 
cyon, 491. 

Adimantus, an Athenian commander of land-forces, 
364. 

Adoration among the Persians, 184, n. 

Adusius, a Persian, his character, 118 — sent by Cyrus 
■with an army to compose their differences, ib. — ^liis 
, stratagem and success, 119 — made satrap of Caria, 
140. 

Mgos.potamos, battle of, 377. 

/Egyptians, allies to the Assyrian, 100 — their number 
and arms, ib. — their arrangement, 103 — both armed 
and formed ill, 107 — their bravery and manner of 
fighting, 113 — slaughter of them by Abradatas, &c. 


Ill — tntinus succe-s befwcen them and the Per.slane, 
ill. — llieir heroic mag’nanimity, ili. — submit to Cyrus’s 
terms, but with honour, 11.3— forgive Crtrsus alone 
of all the enemy, ib. — cities bestowed upon them by 
Cyrus, ib. 

/Eneas, how killed, 2.30. 

-•y.’nciM made general In chief of Ihe Ar«nli.sn.s, 491 — 
marches into the citadel, Ih. 

Ainians serve under Mcnnn, 171 — their dam-e, 50.3. 

A'-olians oldigcd to attend Crmsiis in tlie war, 100. 

/Eschincs imr.sne.s the enemy, 211 — is tlie first tlint gains 
the top of the inonntniu against (ho Colchians 3.3-2 — 
and /trislotlc sent on im embassy lo Ly.snnder, 380. 

Agasiat of Stymidinhis dcteels Apollonide.s, 219— con- 
tends with Callimaelms who shnll go upon a danger, 
ons expedition, 237, 219— inonnt.s the rampart with- 
out nnns, 279 — Ids nnswer to Xenojihoii, 30!) — Is .sent 
to demand money of the Ilernelcans, 310 — assem- 
bles the army, 31 1 — re.=cnes a man from Eexippns, 

318 — nrented by Dexippu«, ib Ids speech lo tho 

army, 319— retorts the accusation upon Dexippns be- 
fore Cloniider, ib, — M-omided, see Cailimachus. 

Agasias, an Helcan pric.st, 318. 

Agathinus commands tlic Corinthian fleet, 432. 

Agesilaus, hrotlier to Agio, disputes the riglit of suc- 
cession witli Lcotychidcs, 403 — clioscn king, ib, 

undertakes an expedition into Asia, 40.3 — interrupted 
while saerificingat Anlis, ib.— enters into a truee with 
Tissaplicrnc.s, ib. — tliroivn into tho hack ground at 
Eplicsus by Lysander, ib.— converses witli liim on 
this topic, ib. — marcliesinto Plirygia, 406— comes into 
contact witli tlie liorsc of Pliarnabazus, ib.— defeats 
tlicin in a skirmisli, ib. — gatliers ids reinforcements to 
Eplicsus, ib. — successful effects of ids stimuli among 
tlio soldiery, ib. 407 — acliiovcs a victory over tho 
enemy’s infantry, ib. — takes a vast quantity of booty, 
ib — refuses to willidrnw ids arms without instruc- 
tions from Sparta, 403— marclies ag-iinst Pliarnaba- 
zus, and receives money from Tiieraustes, ib. — ap- 
pointed by the Spartan magistrates to take charge of 
tlie fleet, ib. — commands tlie erection of more vessels, 
ilr. — makes Plsaader admiral, ib. — roadies tlio Pliry- 
gia of Pliam.-ibazus, 415 — postesscs the cities by siege 
and voluntary surrender, ib. — accompanies Spitliri- 
dates to Paphlagonia, ib. — ^receives Cotys into con- 
federacy, ib. — procures the daugliter of Spitliridates 
for Cotys, ib. 416 — winters at Dascylium, ib. — a forag. 
ing p.arty of ids engaged by Pliarnabazus, 416— lias 

an amicable interview witii Pharnaba'zns, 417, 418 

makes terms of peace, and leaves the country, ib.— 
recalled to Laccdffiinon, ib. — ids arrangements before 
leaving Asia, ib — on ids marcii from Asia, 420 — 
meets Dcrcyllidas, wlio informs 1dm of the Lacedai, 
moniaiis’ victory, ib.— despatches Dcrcyllidas ivifli 
5 A 
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th« lufomilwoto M., .b_t.oltn,dbjli™<OTte Ap,. mjan, „ „ 

,taw, lb -deRaU iba Tl,e.sata»., 42i_«fc ,h, ot Atbt.i,, 351>-nttn. a« tba appMri™ 

aelvei lulall.sea™ ol Ihe ovettbiaw at Caldra. ib— otoppos.t.on, lb -take, the Held mtb Slk 

rletor ia aaatber .kiml.b, lb _f ,ec™ ta itaJeM -la. „plr,a ,1,, AUiemu, ambWon, lb -im. 

against him. lb — lus o^vn and auxUianea, ib — mands an army sent agmost EUs, lOI-while exJtnd. 

dra»» «pi« pl-iina of Coronca, ib-aeiount of Jog badcrasm.ons, deterred by an earthguaU. lb- 

tbe battle, ib 4'a-^wls to Sparta, ib -leads an ex- „treaU and disbands h.s army, lb -rcsunns tbe ej 

pedluon against tbe Arglves, 4>5-disbaada the wn. pedition at the head of the l.aced*raonian confede. 

federates, jb - resumes hw exploits In behalf of Co- rates. 4(y»Hoioea in hU progTe<.sby various bodies of 

rinth, 426-eiicamps before It. ib -g^ns reputation people, ib -his msgcs sM captures, ib -doe* not 

by a piece of management, ib 4i6-the foe no longer ehoose to take the city, ib— repairs to Delphi end 

tlunh^ of rt^isting, jb -his excitement on leariMiiff offers vp the tenth of his spoil, ib -dies and is pom 

the fate of the brigade at Lecheum, ib —leaves there pously buncd, ib 

a fresli body. 42&-proceeds against the Acarnafuans, Agfaitudar, ecburhsh eoionri, humorouslyoTposed S3. 
lb -sends a threatening message to their capital, lb Alcefat in garrison at Oreus. 437-inakes a seimre of' 

—begins his devastations, ib -his SiiecessfulElannish. Uiremes. com, and 300 Thebans, Jb —lus negli-^cBce 

429-4ay8 w aste the country with fire and sword, ib observed by the prisoners, they take the cltidet, ib - 
—marches out of It, Ib— returns to Sparta. i6 —de* the town revolts Ib. 

Clares another cxpediUon against Acaraama. ib.- Jtctb.adti in great favour with Tisssphernes, lll.u. 
disputes with the Theban ambassadors. 442-tahes xissapberaes with presents of friend-hii. 


prompt measures against that people, ib - brings i,7-arre0ted by lum and sent prisoner to Sardis, lb 
them over to his own terms, ib -menaie, the Corui. ^escapes on horseback by wght, ib -flies to Oaio- 


thians and Arglves. ib —liberates Connih from Ar- 
gos, 443— the pea''e takes Its name from him, ib — 
begs exemption from commanding against blvntinea, 
lb — maixhea against riihiis, visited by repeated 


raeB.e, ib-^oins the AtbenJans ntCardia «i(h flee 
ships and a row boat, ib —goes by land to Scstoi, aud 
orders ships thither, ib —joined by Theramencs from 
Mseedoma, audThrDsybuius from Thaius, ib— sail* 


embassies from the enemy, ib —lays eiego to the city, to Panmn, 3S9— the whole fleet nssembtes there, (b 

ih —Incorporates with his army many Phtiasiaa fogi- — aidb to l*rofonnesus, ib -expsfisfei on the neces. 

Uve«, tb 45a-slncerely regrets the death of Agesipo. aity of engaging the enemy, ib — Ws precautions to 

lu, lb —their formet intereourse, tb —the terms of teep the enemy ignorant of hU number.lb -^aiJs f< t 

•larender for Phbua left to hia deteemioation, ib.— Cyticus, lb —has a view of the ships of Mindarus, lb 

Jeavea a garruon and returns to Sparta, lb -his pro. -she Pebpotmesians flee to the shore, lb -he 

text for exemption from serving against Thebes, 4M— stretches to a distance and lands, lb -puts tbe enemy 

undertakes to lommand against Thebes, 45t-ei«ers to flight, ib -exarU a large sum of mousy ftoa the 

tbe enemy’s domuuons, 455— movements and eotmtev Cyiicenes, and sails back to rroconnesns, lb -after 

moTeiaent8,ib -came* devastauonlo thewalls.lb — \anoua arrangements, returns to the Iletleipont, 16. 
retrseu to and fortifles Thespi*, Jb —lead* bade the —throws up s work of cireiunvatiaKon round Cist 


troops to Spann, ib — resomes tha command against 
the Thebans, 456— his proceedings ou the tnarch. ib 
a Skirmish, lb.— guells a sedition in Tbespisr, ib— bis 
return tu ^arta, 45?— severely uauell.sb— 4eataai< 
bnssador to the blantineans, 4*5— deputed to com* 


cedon, Sdl— takes Selytnbria and proceeds agsin't 
Bytantlnm, ib —In exile, chosen general by the Atlie* 
nlans. 363 — sets tail with an armed fores fur tbs 
Pircus, lb — hts grateful reception by the people, tb 
—their esumate of his character and suCi rings, lb — 


jnand igainst the ManUneans, 4*0— marches into j Justlfles himself In the senate and assembfy of (he 


Arcadia, ib — takes possession of EuUea, ib.— hia 
rgoUable conduct there, lb.— proceeds Into the do> 
mimons of blanUnea, ib —ravages the country, ib — 


people, ib —declared generakpienipoteutiary, aik- 
places hjsiself at the bead of the mllif ary strength of 
Athens, lb— aailsou an expedition agsiost Asdree, 


returns, 477— lus circumstances lu the invasion of j ib — repubrs the Andnane, ib— erects atrophy, and 


5p8n8, 4'3, tL— hts dcmcationr ou scciag Epaaiaaa. 
das, 479.11 —weeps for joy. In common with the peo- 
ple, at the victory of Aritudanus, 439i— Plutarch's 


etretches aiyay to ffamos, ib— scrcrcJycviMiircd for 
Aotioebus’ defeat. 365— sails with a single vessel to a 
fortress of bis o'vn, ib — from Ws furtrcM, vieivs the 


remarks on this, Ib n.— proceeds to tfie assistance of I disedrantageous situation of the AUicoians, S77— 


tbe Arcadians, 503— retnms to the aid of Sparta, ib 
Jgetlpohi commands an expedition ogaliut Argos. 430 
— refosea to recogmie the existence of a trnce, ib — 
endeavours to outdo the espluitaof Agesilaos.ib — 


eaggvts ■ better, but Ws council Is spurned by Ty- 
deos and Menander, &c ib —put to deathby Pharai- 
buos, Ib n— Ws conversation, while young, with Ws 


leads off and disbands the army, ib— -leads the expe- Alni«iiet, cn Afheoiaa, cousin to Alcillades, itooed 
dition against the Mantincans, 4l3— lays waste the todeathbyThrasylas.StBL -ivi 

country, ib.— blockades the city, lb— saps ihcvr walls 4 fcx«>»d«r attains the supremacy in Thessaly, 4'i— hs 
and houses, Ib— reduces them to terms, it.— dcpoled character, ib.— put fodeathby his wife's contrivaaev, 
to command against Olyntbus, 4|3— ibowa himself Ib— history and cause of tbe plot, lb. 

In battle array before Olynthu*. 45(V-lays waste tbe 4fCxittr, archon at Athens, S*& 

temtoTf unmolested, ib —proceeds against tbe 4fc*e-de»w(rerf, Persian grotlenjen, ft— rule the m 
enemy's confederates, lb - storms Tonme, ib— at- of Uio Persians, 2»-bow tapfrtoT to tbe comm^ 

tacked by a fever, ib —conveyed to Aphyte, die* aoldiera, their etrlrt discipline, 31— arms, t 
there, lb — Ws body taken to Sparta tod pompoasty manner of flghf, Ib — noinbcr cl those who 
interred, lb —lamented by AgesUans, lb — Ibelr for. Cyrus, l*-bls corameodallon of them, t “ 

mer intercourse, Ib. «i»* of them to Cyrus, IV-rtinsent that Ih* 

Agios, an Arcadian, one of the generals, goes to TUm- eoMfer* have the same arms, ib —dlstlognu c<t 
pbemes.Uapprehended, sil— put to death, Ib—Jils obedleBev, jj— cultivated by Cyrus In Ws pew gw 

cbavartcr, *14. vcnimeol, ISV—hls speech to them, llv 
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Amplicrates slnin, !J33. 

Anaxagoras nnJ I’cnclvs, nnccdofc of, M7, li. 

Aua.ribitts, the ndmirnl, frioiid to Clioirifoplius, iSJ — 
rclotirntos the praises of tlie Greeks, 307 — sends for 
tlic generals to Byzantium, 327— promises the army 
pay, ib. — refuses to pay them, ih. — orders tliem out 
of the tou-n, ib.— orders them to tlie Tlirarinu villa, 
ges for provisions, 328 — tiles to the cilnilel, ib. — in tlie 
interest of Bhariiabazus, 330 — is informed that I’olus 
avn.s appointed to succeed him, ib.— orders the Greek 
soldiers to be sold, ib — neglected by I’harnabnzus, 
ib. — scuds Xenophon back to the army, ib — .'■eat to ' 
be commaud.aut of Abydos, 431 — undertakes to earry 
on the war against Athens, ib. — marches again,-! Aji- 
tandros, 4,33 — gains it by composition, ib. — attacked 
by an ambuscade, ib.— resigned to de.ath, di«rhargi‘S 
his followers, ib. — twelve commamhuUs and a favour- 
ite boy die with him, ib. 

Anaxicralcs, one of the betrayers of Byzantium, 302. 
Anaxilaus, one of tbe betrayers of Byzantium, 302— Ills 
successful sophi.stry svhen tried for his life, ib. 
Andromachns, an Eicon commander, defeated, 4!!8— 
kills him'elf, ib. 

Animals, gins and snares for them described, 10. 

Anipptts, prisoner of Iphicrafcs, kills himself, 407. 
Antalcidas sent on an embassage to Terilmziis, 432 — 
appointed admiral in chief, 430 — comuiis,-ioned to be. 
come confederate with the I.ncedn;monian«, 411— re. 
sumes the command of the fleet, ib.— reinforced by 
twenty vessels, ib. 412 — stops the navigation from 
Pontus to Athens, p). 

Antandnis, a town of Troa', 317. 

Antigincs, archon, 301. 

Antiicon of Tluiria, his speech about the army's return, 
2S3. ! 

Antiochus left by Alcibiadcs in command of the fleet, 
SOI — his imprudent breach of trust, ib. — defeated in 
an engagement with Lysaudor, 3G.>— sent by the Ar. 
cadians to the Bersian court, 489— his representation 
of the king’s power, 490. 

Antisthenes' animated picture of his contented poverty, 
612, 013. 

Anytus, Socrates’ remarks on seeing him, 51.')— educa- 
tion and character of his son, ib.— his memory detest- 
ed, ib. 

ApoUonides opposes Xenophon, 219 — is detected and 
punished, ib. 

Apolloplianes brings Pharnabaz.us and Agosilaus to an 
interview, 417. 

Arabia, the army marches through, 180. 

Arabs subject to the Assyrian, 12 — allies with him 
against the Modes, 23 — ^number of their force, ib. — j 
their Idng killed, 00 — subjected to Cyrus, 120. 

Aracus appointed admiral-in-chicf by the Eaccdamio- 
nians, 375— and Navates inspect the state of affairs 
in Asia, 399 — enjoined by the ephori to commend tlie 
soldiers of Dercyllidas, ib. — Xenophon replies to 
them, ib. 

Araspes, a Mede, companion of Cjtus from a boy, 73 — 
beloved by him over all the Medes, 11 — presented with 
his Median robe, ib.— entrusted by him with Panthea, 
73 — his conversation with him regarding her, and 
love and beauty, ib. 74— thinks himself proof against 
tbe impressions of either, 73 — by what means capti- 
vated, 74— solicits Panthea in vain, 97 — threatens to 
S ravish her, ib. — his shame and fear on account of 
Cyrus, ib. — praises of Cjtus’s candour and humanity, 
98 — his two souls, ib. — sent a spy to Lydia to redeem 
his character, ib. — meets Cyrus advancing to the 


enemy, 101 — Iionourably received and (•oniplimciilcd 
by him, ib. — care.»«ed lioreitpoii, ib.— give-) him mi ae. 
count of the number, <ve, of the enemy, ib.— engages 
with him ngniii't the enemy, 10.7. 

Araxet, n river of Syria, ISO. 

Arbarrt romninnd.s under the king, ISO— governor of 
Media, 319. 

Aicadians, lir.st to gain the top of the niountniu agnin>-t 
the Colrhlnii‘.,2.’)2— their danre, 3.7— with theAeliainns 
separate themselve.s from the rest of the army, 310 — 
their number nnd departure by sea, 31 1 — laud at tho 
jiiirt of Cnlpe, nnd attack the Thraciau', lb. — some of 
their parlies defeated, ib. — reduced to great stnill.s, 
312— relieved by Xenophon, 313 — rc»oIvo never to 
separate again, 311 — one of them accuses Xenophon, 
310— receive aid from Thebes against Laeedirmon, 
477 — persuade them to join in nn invasion of Laconia, 
ill. 478— flattered by Lyconicde.s, 487 — submit to him 
the nomination of magistmlos, 483— entertain exalted 
notions of themselves, iti. — causes of this, lb.— The- 
baiis nnd Klenns incensed agalusl them, ib. — and 
z/rgirei endeavour to intercept the march of Archi. 
dnmus, 498— routed nnd slaughtered, 18.) — harassed 
by laiceda-moniniis and Acha'aiis, 49 O — nnd Argirrs 
repair to the support of Kuphron, 491 —take the field 
against the Elean.s, 497— rush upon them from the 

summit of a hill, ib victorious, 493 — take several 

cities, ib march into Eli', ib. — driven out, ib. — 

bargain with the faction of Charopu', and seize the 
citadel, ili. — expellcd,lb. — jiossc's tliemselves of Pylu', 
ib— march again into the enemy’s territory, ib. — 
l.'iy waste the coiinlr}’, and retreat, ib.— seize Olonis, 
ib. — it is recoveri'd from them by the I’ellenian.s, ib. 

resume hostilities with tho Eleans, ib defeat them, 

lb. — besiege Cromniis, ib. — enromilcr the Lneed.'cmo. 
Ilians, 499 — grant them n truce, ib.— celebrate the 
Olympic game.', ib.— Interrupted by the Eleans, ib 
500— nnd Argircs defeated, ib.— commanders appro, 
printe the saered treasures, ib. — dispute rvitli the 
Mantincans regarding this, ib.— embezzlers send for 
help to Tiiebes, ib. — the order coiintennandcd, ib.— 
nccommodato nflliirs with tho Eleans, ib. — rejoicing.s 
for a peace, 501— embezzlers seize those who difler 
from them in opinion, ib.— send to Athens and Lace, 
d.'cmon for aid against the Thebans, ib. 

Archaguras left by Xenophon to guard a pa's, 238 

dislodged, and brings Xenophon the news, ib. 
Ardiedeimis, a demagogue, accuses Ilernsiiiides, 368. 

Archidamus intercedes for tho life of Sphodrias, 451 

entrusted with command after the defeat at Louctra, 
472, 473— dismisses the confederates nnd loads home 
the domestic troops, ib. — commands the aid of Diony. 
sins nnd Spartan troops, 483— takes Caryte by storm, 
ib.— lays waste Parrlinsin, ib. — intercepted in his con. 

duct of Cassidas, ib. — draws up in battle array, ib. 

his exhortation to the soldiery, ib his soldiers in. 

vigorated by auspicious symptoms, 489 — achieves nii 
immediate triumph, ib. - despatches the news of 
victory to Sparta, ib. — leads the Spartan force to aid 
the Eleans, 498— seizes Cromnus, ib. — leai’es three 
battalions nnd returns to Sparta, ib.— resumes tho 
command, ib. — endeavours to force the enemy to 
raise the siege of Cromnus, ib. — wounded in an at. 
tack on the Arcadians, 499— a truce, ib.— marches 
away, ib. — achieves a noble victory over the Thebans 
at Sparta, 502. 

Archidamus nn Elean ambassador, 489. 

Archidemas and Crilo, their intimacy induced by So. 
crates, 551, 555. 
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4<rcftj/££M?re!ldes amonptlie ephorl, 3T6. 

^rerwn of Arcadia, a priest, 3I4p-«ees an i.agle on the 
f,tvDurabU side, 315~-offcr8 sacrifice, lb 
^rgjjnita, disposibon of the rival fleets at fi^ht of, 307, 
6S— the engagement, 3G8 i 

Afgiret heartily wish for peace, ili ] 

<<rgo, the ship, 309 | 

Argonautic erptdxtion, dissertation upon the, 322. 
Argyriits, chosen successor of Thraajbulua, 431. 
Ancern, lieutenant-general to Cyrus, has the romnand 
of the left wing, 197— flics upon the death of Cyrus, 
1£^— message to the Greeks concerning their retiun, 
201— has the Persian throne offered him, lOf^deeknes 
It, 201— his reply to Clearehiis, 202_pays less regard 
tuthe Greeks, 206— encamps with Tlssaphemes and 
Oroutas, ib — oends a false message to the Greeks, 
20?— speaks to the Greeks shout the death of Ibetr 
generals, Sli— answers Oeanor, lb —intimate with 
Menon, 21i 

tntfurcAiir succeeds Oleander In the goremment of 
Byzaiitiiun, 287— sells the soldiers, ib — seenred by 
Phariiabarus, SS9— forbids the Greeks to pass over 

ftrftr Aa-tt, r*— iVwrtrgi’ydrXrfwpiVjiT, Xr—^xosHt .<«■ 

the generals who refuse to go, 331 
Anifeai of Chios offers hlmselfuponadangeroiu party, 
237— fTcgncntly of great service to the army, »b — 
offers hvinself to secure a dangerous post, 217 
Arulifipru of Thessaly petitions Cyrna for an army, 170 
— aent for by Cyrus, ib —gives the commaod of the 
inerrssanes to hleson, f 13 
Arnfo, one of the bstrayeis of Cyrantiotn, 902, 
Ariiloeiatet, an Athenian conmuder of land forces, 
361 

Antlodetnus ‘ippoioted to entnrasad the Lacedarmo- 
aiens, 419 

Ar$*ten, in Atbcsiaa, eeut to Sinnpe, 20). 
AfuhngmiitdiUtiijim offers himself a volunteer to 
lette a pas«, 237— ooters the stronghold of the Tao- 
rhlsnr, SiP 

an Arcadian, a great eater, 334. 

^rMm>a,the Greeks enter U, 24e— the western, ib — 
reason of its coldness, 213— country of, 216. 

Artneniant, ucighhours of the hledes,24— caoi)Ueredby 
them, SO— terms of subjection, 49— neglect to send 
forces and tribute to Cyaxnrcs, 3V— revolt to the 
enemy, ib —their motives, 4b— number of their force, 
24— their habitations and retreat, ih— Cyru«a eape 
dition against them, 39— his message, 36— their ku^*s 
repentance, cowardice, and flight, 39— subdued and 
taken, ib —his cause tned by Cyrus, 4(1— brought to 
ronfeasioi] of Ills erlme, ib —lamentations of his wife 
oad ehildreD, Ih— Tgrsnes becomes his sdioeute, lb 
—Is forgiren, ood taken Into favour by Cyme, 42— 
account of his force and riches, ib —his gift (o Cyrus, 
43— 4ils apology to him for putting his son’s friend to 
death, ib —perpetual plunders on them by the Cbai 
deans, 41— always run away from them, ib— their 
sorry behaviour under Cyrus against then, Ib — th« 
king s grateful speech to Cyrus on his defeat of tba 
Clialdeaa«, 45— peace established between them and 
the Chaldeans, lb —good effects of it, 46— are enter- 
talncd by Cyrus, lb —all overjoyed and do him hon- 
our, lb — aend a great force to him under Tlgraties, 
lb —Armenian giddes to Cyrus's messenger to the 
111 lian, ll^ 

Artabalit, satrap of Cappadocia, UA 
,4rl», the spring of riches and all tMngs valuable, IIA 
y(rl,6<isiu, a Slede, i|— most excellent person, iA— 
long struck with the beauty of Cyrus, lb.— Ws fond- 
ness to hint et parting, ib.— pretends to be his rcla- 


lb and 05— his contrivances to kiss him, 
a message to the 'Medea from Cyaxares, 
“* “his xealous commendation of Cyrus, lb —stirs 
them op to follow him, ib —his handsome and affee 
tionate speech to the same end, 75— bU droit epeich 
for carrying on the w ar, 95— aggravates the met'8t,f 
^Tbos to Araspes, 99— hU handsome and huttiorous 
speoeb on Cyrus becfuning kmg, 123— one of Cyrus $ 
friends, 140— makes one at hU entertammeot 
•ft**" the races, ib— drolls on Hystaspes, 111— his 
floestiona and drollery with Cyms, 142. 
ilrfocaftiar, governor of Phrygia, 349 
Jrleextn sends a false message to the Greeks, 207— 
comes to them on the death of their generals, 211 
Artogti-ig,^ a commander of horse under Artaxerxet, 
196— aisin by Cyrus, 19(i 

Artapatf,^ one of Cyrus’s chief coufideuts, ISl^throws 
himself upon Ws dpng master, and is there slain, ISk 
Artaxerxei, eldest son of Oarius, IffT— kills CyTus, iSM 
— jnoves towards the Greeks, 193— passes by them, 
194— ajtjfked and flies, Jb— orders Iheni to deliver 
their arms, 200— runs away at the approach of the 
Creeks, 803— desires a truce, 864 
Jrlimat^ governor of Lydia, 841 
A»ia, met, of quality attend always at the king’s door, 
126— other establishments of Cyrus imitated, 130 
,fno(ict all attended in war by what they value 
most, Women, Ac 67— remark uponit, 61— their war- 
charlota abolished by Cyrus, 07— their general de 
cleosioo after Cyrus’s dealh, 150 
Aniatei, where encamped, 319— attacked, Ib — rellev 
ed by Itaheiius, ib -taken, 319 
Arpaita, the same with ff i«e, n. 198. 

A4p<uio, hey inteUectual aitaiumenls, 661, n. 

Aut$ of Arabia, wild, 190. 

ifrsyr)«,k(a^e^,i,aticins sobject to him, 18— ids great 
ambuii,!,, lb —jealous of the bledet and renIsUi 
Jb— nsiieea powerful eonfodmey against there, lb 
— number and srrengtii of Ws anoyonJt/lfee, S— 
exbortb his army, 60— defeated by Cyrus, 63— UIW, 
lb and 5i_jricnd to Gobryas, CS— pronounced bf 
him an, excellent man, ib— friend of Abradsta*, 
unfort'toBto in Ws son, 93— despondency and rewdt 
orwswned by his death, 65. 57, tS, 73. 
i4i*yrni,^,nf e^soa of the former, Ws execrable charac. 
tcr,9(K.hj3 expedition into Media, and defeat, W, ri" 
his enVy and crnilty to the son of Gobryas, and beha* 
viuur iipoD{t,GS-liia Tite treatment of Giid*»»,Sli ^ 

— Injurionatotha IfyrcanlBni,S.seiaiis,andCsJud*»*» 
'■3— attempts to part Abrad-vtas and fkntbea, S6— lb* 
desponfl^noy and flight of the AsiyriiB army, and i* 
feol aflf, hjs father s death, 55. SU-revolt of Hyrev 
nlans fy,)ni i,,m, 57, 59— of Gobryas, CS— punned In- 
to Ws Own country, 80— his pride and Insotence, 

Ms cowardice, 79— refuses achallenge from C}m-*i 'b 

—Just Sesentmeiit and loverUve of CadalM ap'mt 
him. «i, 84, 80— thererolt of Gadatas from bint l» 
Cyrus, so. 13l— hindered from taking his rewnpe, 
and put to flight, 83-tbe enmity of the ®arisM m 
Cadu*i4ns to him, 79- they Join ibereselves t • Cyn". 

nlth bis Mimrto JlnbyJon, Bk-pumied If 
CjmsAk-defeats a party of Caduilsns, 8k-cowen<* 
to Cyrus^ proposal of peace to aJl Uhourers, 95— A** 
Syrian forts taken, 87.^cnii>U>hed,P(k-fli»* to Lyd • 
with tcyuores, 97— revolt of AbrsdatM from b'". 
Creesos appointed genera/, /ft?— ouoib<ra«ditre»ri» 

•f Ibe ^»e«, ib — Afiyrian army defeiteJ and put M 

flight, l]3_r.gypt!aos cannot fofflva him, 11^4 
ayiiaa Army fly to Sardes, lb.— the aJJlei rellrv 
It-diardM token by Cjru*. lb -BabjUrn Ukea. and 
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tho king killed, 121— joy of Gndatns ntid Ooliryas 
upon it, 122 — motives of liU wnr ngnlnst Cyrus, 78. 

Asitirians, their arms nnd mniiucr of fight, Kl— their en- 
r-nupmont, dS — their ronsternntiim nud lllpht, 52, 5!) — 
foreign slave.? in their army made free hy Cyrus, (jt — 
general defeetion of their allies, 115— prlnelpnl n.ation 
of all, 50 — ^Bahylon their prineipal city, 23, 78— they 
and tlieir allies become subject to Cyrus, 1. 

Ash;iigcf, king of the Modes, nnd father of Mnndnne, 
mother of Cyrus, 2 — his government absolute, 7 — his 
painting nnd other ornaments of his person, -1 — his 
feasting nnd drunkenness, C— overcomes tlie Arme- 
nians, 10 — sends for Cyrus, 0 — suqirised at his sagacity 
in the expedition against the prince of Assyria, 10— 
loads him with presents at parting-, 11 — his death, 12. 

Asti/ochus supports an accusation ajpUnst Tiesnphernes, 
350. 

AthcnnHas of S!c)/ou, a commander under Dercyllidno, 
397. 

Athenian Amhas^ndors, proceedings regarding, 3<52. 

Athenian Generalt, ten nominated, 305. 

Athenians attack Mindnrus near Ahydos, 357 — ^liattle 
continues, with fluctuating eucccss, from morning till 
night, ib.— joined by Alcibiadcs with a reinforcement, 
ib. — put the Peloponnesians to flight, ib. — fight 
continued on the bench, ib.— carry away 30 empty ships 
of the enemy’, ib. — at Sestos apprised tlmt ^lindarus 
is coming against tliem, 357— flee to Candia, ib.— join- 
ed by Alcibinde.s, ib. — defeat the Pclnponnesians at Cy- 
zicus, 35S— make an expedition against AbydojjSGl — 
opposed by Pharnabazus whom tltey defeat, ib.- pro- 
cecd against Clialcedon nnd IJyz.'intium, 301— besiege 
Byzantium, 302— decree an aid to Conon, 307— draw- 
out in line of battle upwards of 150 sail at Arginusm, 
ib. — their disposition tliere, ili.— depose all tlielr com- 
manders except Colon, after Arginusm, 303 — commit 
them to trial, ib.— bring to trial eight commanders in 
tlie battle of Arginusao, 309—371 — condemn them to 
death, 371 — their sentence carried into eflect on six of 
them, ib. — their repentance nnd impeachment of those 
who thus beguiled them, ib. — make preparations tore- 
sumo hostilities, 370 — sail up to Chios and Ephesus, lb. 
— associate in the command Menander, Tydeus nnd 
Cephisodotus, ib. — Asia entirely against them, ib. — 
closely chase Lysander, ib. — sail into iEgos-potamos, 
ib. — pronounced by Alcibiadcs to have chosen an im- 
proper station, 377 — their commanders contemn his 
opinion and suggestion, ib. — overthrown nnd taken 
prisoners at .SEgos-potamos, 377 — bitter charges pre- 
ferred against them by the victors, ib. — permitted to 
return to Athens, ib. — ellects of the intelligence 
of the defeat at Athens, 378 — prepare their city for a 
siege, ib. — besieged by land and sea, 378 — their miser- 
able circumstances during the leaguer of Athens, ib. — 
they restore to their privileges those under sentence of 
infamy, ib. — make proposals for an accommodation, ib. 
— send ambassadors to the Lacedaemonians, 379— con. 
ditions of a peace, ib.— destroy their walls, ib, — an oli- 
garchy erected, ib. — names of the thirty persons cho- 
sen to remodel their laws, ib. — disarmed by their oli- 
garchy, 381 — all but the 3000 exiled from Athens, 380 
— their estates seized by the thirty and their friends, 
ib. — occupy Megara and Thebes, ib. — appoint new ma- 
gistrates, 391 — willing to act a chief part in war 
against the ' Lacedajmonians, 408. — accede to the 
proposal of the Thebans regarding the war, 410 — make 
preparations for their succour, ib. — block up iEgina, 
439 — blockaded in turn by Gorgopaa, ib. — man anum. 
ber of vessels and fetch off their people, ib. — fit out a 
fleet against Gorgopas, ib. — desirous of a peace with 


Ijtccda'mon, 412 — iniimidnled by the strength of the 
I.rncedmmoniiin'', 4.5.3 — despatch Stcrlcles to nid Corcy- 
ra, 401 — man sixty vcs.'-ela for tlie same purpose, Ib.— 
give the command to Timotheus ami Biihscijnently to 
Iphicratcs, Ih. — make a pence with Lneedn-mon, 401 — 
accused of committing injustice, nnd war declared 
ngaiiist them, lb. — send ambassailors to Lnceda’innn, 

4(17 invite the Thebans to co-operate in a negotiation 

for ponce, ib.— names of the commlp?louer.s, ib. — Calls, 
trntus accompanies them, lb. — Callias first addresses 
the council of state, lb. 408 — his egotism, ib. — is suc- 
ceeded by Autocles, ib. — followed up by Cnllibtrntus, 
ib. 4t7.> — swear to a pence for themselves nnd confede- 
rates, lb. 470 — mortified at the Lncedn’inoninns’ defeat, 

•173 their cool reccjition of the Theban herald, Ib. — 

adininister an oath prescribed by the king of Ter.«in, 
47.7— I/iced.-einonlnn ambassadors sent to, 479 — debate 
in the assembly, 4S0 — addressed by Chteles, ib. — sue- 
ceeded by I’ntrocles, ib. — send their whole strength 
to the aid of the Sp.artnns, 491 — Lnceda’moninn 
amhassadors sent to, 495— hold a convention to settle 
the conditions of a league, lb. — .assembly addressed by 
Patrorles, ib. 4SC — nnd Cephisodotus, ib. — terras 
agreed on, lb. — make a league with the Arcadians, 
.too — send succours to the Arcadians, 502 — their horse- 
men perform a generous exploit in favour of Man- 
tinea, .503 — nnd Lnceda-monlnns, naval engagement 
between, 3.57.— plans adopted hy them to preserve a 
dcraocrnticnl government, 095— conditions of slaves 
nnd aliens among them, 090— proofs of their depravity, 
097 — their reasons for harassing good men in the aU 
lied state.?, ib. — advantages gained by causing their al- 
lies to repair to Athens for deeision in their lawsuits, 
ib.— advantages from having the ascendancy at sea, 
C9a 

Atrainiittium, a sea.port, 348. 

Auguries, definition of, 519, n. 

Autocles, See Athenians. 

Autolicus, character nnd effect of his beauty, 003, 001. 

B 

Salij/lon, greatest city of the world, 113 — richest ofa'l 
Asia, lie — Capital of Assyria, 80 — Walls round it im- 
pregnable, 120 — Divided by a deep river, ib. — provided 
with necessaries for above 20 years, 121 — citizens 
laugh at Cyrus’s attempt to take it, ib.— how seized, 
ib. — description of the porches nnd doors, ib. — revel- 
ling, ib. — consternation nnd slaughter, 122 — The king 
killed, ib. — proclamation by Cyrus for all the inhabi. 
tants to remain within, ib. — another for them to bring 
out their arms, ib. — castles surrendered to Cyrus, ib. 
— B.abyloninns tributaries atid labourers to the Per- 
sians, ib. — hold Cyrus in the utmost abhorrence, 124. 
— Ins methods to secure himself and gain tlieir aflec- 
tions, ib. — He inhabits it in winter, 147. — its distance 
mistaken, 202 — country of, 185, 202. See Cotyora, 

Bactrians subject to tlie Assyrian, 12 — afterwards to 
Cyrus, 1. 

Bailiff ol a village surprised in his house, 245 — goes with 
Xenophon to Cheirisophus, 240 — his discourse with 
Clieirisophus, ib. — conducts the army, 247 — ill-treated 
by Cheiiisophus, and runs away, ib. 

Barbarians, what number served under Cyrus, 180 — 
their disposition, 188— advance in silence, ib. — run 
away before the attack, 189 — are afraid the Greeks 
should stay in their country, 207— their horse shoot, 
as they fly, 225. See Persians, Carduchians, Tao- 
chians, ^c. 
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Eamai, an Arcadnn, tiis liead pierced throngh with m Caibrenui consents to nccii^e the c.immanJers o( AcgU 
arroWi 236 nusv before the eenate, 369— start ea himself to death, 

litanly of pmon commands respect, 132— eonematlon 5Ji 

between Cyrus and Araspesuponit,'??,?!— eoniiaTed Cafp^, port of, situated Id the iBiddieof Thrace, 31!- 
to fire, lb — safest way to fly from it, tt, 03— to foibear described, 313, 

apeakiog of the beautiful goddess before youth, 19— fais^rei, king of Fersia, and father of Cyms, Is- 
most beautiful women of all Asia, 69 acended frwn Persens, ib —gorenm^nl liroiied, Jb — 

Jfee/iiw* In great quantities, 253. has the direcUon of sacred affairs, 65, ItS-attends 

SeUsit, goTernor of Sym, his palace, l'J8. Cyrus to the borders of Media, It— Ids admirable In- 

ZfiranlAe, a town of Tlirace, 330. atructions to him concerning religion, policy, and art 

Sithymans use all the Greeks ill, 313— defeat a party of of war, ib 29— noble sentiments of the gods, piety, &e. 

them, 315— attack their advanced guard, ib— defeat. It, 20— binds Cyrus and the Persians by mutual obU. 

®d, 3l6 gatioDs, 145— his speech to them both, ib —consents to 

Stthyntan- ThrtKtan$ compelled by Alclb<*dis lo deliver the marriage of Cyrus, ib -Ms death, 143. 

up the pr< petty of the Chalcedoniant, 361 Cainbytei, eldest son of Cyrus, to u horn he beqneatl s 

Sifon arrives with money for the army, and contracts his kingdom, US — the dying instructions of bis father 

friendship with Xeoophon, 347— restores huu his lolum,ib.>^sensionsbetneenhiiQ end bU brother, 

horse, ib )S9 

hohcut, Uie Thessalian pugilist, I is insolence, 303, CenuZt, horses fearful of, 115— no brave man wUlmonnt 

Bulimy, a disease, 244, them In war, lb.— of no nse but for baggage train, lb. 

iluria! preferable to Inshrinement In gold, )49— Cyras Canah between the Euphrates and TigTis, 20i, 2171 
orders a rejniiing about his tomb, 150 Cappadocia, the army marches through It, 172 

fujfordr, 180 Cappaioeiant, subject to the Assyrian, 12 — AtIIiku', 

Byxanuum besieged by the Athenisns, 362— betrayed hipgof, his force against Cyrus, 25— killed by the Ilyr- 
by five Byzantines, ib See dmtarehut canlans, CO— allies to tha Assyrian In the second eu- 

gagenent. lOO— overcome by Cyrus, f, I2Ct 
fVtrbobsei, a sort of rhoes, 245 

C Cffcduchiipw, now Cupdee, 23’, and n —not inhject to 

the king, ib —the Creeks resnlve to pass tlimugh 
Cadatiam great enemies to ttis Assyrian, 'd— join tbeir country, 16 —enter it, £53— (bey Icaie their 

Cyrus with a great farie, 81— make a private exenr houses, lb— aitack the rear gnsrd of the Oreeki, Ib — 

Sion from Cyrus’s army, killed and routed by the As press hard upon the Greeks, ib— roll dnuo peat 

Syrian, 84— good nature of Cyrus to them, lb —lave stones, 837— fall upon and rout them, 838— treat nllh 

fha choice of their commander, 85— for carrying on \enopboo,Ib— expert arthfrs, £39— adrancetoeltark 

the w ar against tha Assyrian, 03 the Greeks in their pass%ge at the rlrer, Sil— attack 

Ceentr, a Urge and nrh dty end are rouled, ib — % free nation, 310 

Crenifadar, a BaoUan commander, confederate of Cle Civiitataubject to the Assyrian, 12— tnrlted by him, bnt 

archuS) do not attend, 23— divided into parties , bi th eall Is 

CoKinr, arehon, 965— invites Socrates and his fiiends to Cyrur, 418-^ecnnriirA by Adusins, good effects of il, 

an entertainment, GQ3. See Artenfam M9— beg Cyrus to appoint A du liis their goremor, 16 

CalUbiui, deputed by Eyeander lo command the guard — garrisons left in Ihelr mtiei for Cyrus, Ib 

of the thlity,3S0— his cnmuieodation of Ihelr measures Carmanife, a city upon (tie Eiipl rates, tSI 
eagerly sought by the oligarchy, ib —retreats towards Cormufe, draws a huoinrous eoraparlsoo beta ecu Ms 
Mantinea, 475— receives uilslance from th« Manti former riibes and present poierty, 611, 612. 
ncans, ib —treachery, ib. 2*6— massacre, Ib— mnd Cirryieon dirnce, 305, SOS. 

Froxe^ut oppose the measures of Staslppus, 475— the CoiMur, the plaiu of, 167, lOI 
parties come Into hosUle collision, lb— Proxenus Oryrfru/, the plain of, HI 
killed, lb Ordenff, a city of 171 

Cafficrafidar, commissinned to succeed Lysander in the CoioArpA erected by Uie Greeks, 31t 
command of the Ijicedmmonians, 3K>— h« conversa* CcatrJfec, the river, divides the CarduchUns from Af* 
tion witli his predecessor, 5b.— his measures opposed luenis, 835— (he OreeVs attempt to puss if, 241 

by the friends of Eysander, ib.-4uminans together Ce^«*o<for«*» an Athenian reptain, left by Xenopl onto 
and addreues the licedJemonliM, SOtt-iourueys lo guavd a pars, 23S— slain, (b 

Cyrus for the seatnen's pay, lb —anecdote respectlog Ctpkitodolut' speerh to the Alhentarn on Ihv Icsfoo 
his first visUtoCjTos.lb n— aepaTUloMHetos.ai»d with Lacedwraen, I'M! 

hiiatigim the WUesiaiis, ib— Jforms Mrthymae, ib Cnwevirf, a On-eV rily,287 
his noble determination to preserve the freedom of Cervinu, a river, ITX 

every Orecinn, lb — glres chase to Canon, sn-en CAoSWos sails to the aid of Evigora*, dfft-sfts down W 

gages and defeats him, ib —receives money from Cy niabuicide in TFglna, lb — «sJUes out on G<>rgop»‘, i*- 
rus, ib.— prepares f ir the rereptloij of the fleet sent to — ^vereomes bira and bU parly, lb. 

thealdof Coiion,3CT-^rawi npWsshlpsat Argltmaii', OUA^onHini, on an attack of the AthenUn*, lr»#»>rr 
S63— his reply lo the advice of his steersmnn, lb.— thele effects lo the nithynlan.Thraflan«, 5C1 
throwfiintotheseaat Arglnns»,anaio8t,SG8. Cfinfdenae, * warlike people, 49— poor, 44-eo«T<try 

roii'mofAuenf Parrhas'e has B rontfsl with AgaSIav mnnntiooas, lb.— border on the Armenian*, <»-* 
ST*— Ms stratagem, 2 9— stops Agaslas, lb — eeot to perpetual war with them, 4 1— Ihelr ormt, IK— 

d mand money of HenirleA.319-oneof the beads *f put the Armenlsnsto fltehl.tb— th*!f heights aftseS 
a paity, lb. rd and gitned by Cytu*. tb —peace belwren 

ro'fiwioc'urlhe Arcadian sent to Sinope, 2’15 the ArmenUn*, 45— good efrcrl*oflt,lh.^fP'»*'«*'' 

f-jff ifnifm kitled by the army lathe i’iiroi,3?'. thank Cyfov, Ih -senJafurce I >Cy»K». ’ 

Cl! a rat’ll fie orator •tee AthraiaHi guides I* Cynife hirfeoger f<* the fndiSP. »»■ — •« 
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the Persians mount the fortifications of Sardes, 115— 
plunder the city, ib. — terrified at his displeasure, and 
punished, ib. — their character, 5!40 — a free nation, 3t9. 

Chalus, a river of Syria, 178. 

Chalybians serve under Teribazus, 314 — their country, 
g45_oppose the Greeks, 247 — defeated, 218 — their 
courage and character, 250— manufacturers of iron, 
392 — a free nation, ib. 

Chares. See Phliasians. 

Chariots \x%eA. in war, 97 — Trojan and Asiatic, abol'shed 
by Cyrus, ib. — another kind invented, ib. — scythe 
chariots of Abradatas, 99 — execution done by them, 
111 — description of Abradatas’s chariot, 99 — chariot- 
races and prizes, 138 — chariot at the procession of 
Cyrus, 137 — armed with scythes, 186 — described, 183 
— inefficient, 189. 

Charminus the Lacedaemonian sent from Thimbron to 
the Greek army, 339 — vindicates Xenophon, S12 — his 
speech to Medosades, 341 — incurs the censure of the 
army, 346. 

Cheirisophus the Lacedaemonian joins Cyrus, 176 — sent 
to Ariteus, 199 — his return, 202— commends Xenophon, 
220— his speech to the soldiers, 221 — seconds Xeno- 
phon’s proposals, 221— nominated by Xenophon to 
command the van, ib. — answers Mithridates, 225— 
blames Xenophon for pursuing, ib. — orders him to the 
van, 230 — proposes to burn the country, 231 — with the 
vanguard penetrates into the country of the Cardu- 
chians, 236 — leaves Xenophon, ib. — assigns the reason 
for it, ib. — prevails upon the Barbarians to deliver up 
their dead, 239— ids conduct in relieving Xenophon, 
311 — passes tlie Centrites, 212 — sends reinforcement to 
Xenophon, ib. — comes to a village and encamps, 245 — 
sends to inquire after the rear, ib. — makes merry with 
his fi lends, 246— discourse with the bailifti ib. — strikes 
the bailiff, and causes a dift'erence between Idmself 
and Xenophon, 247 — holds a consultation about at- 
tacking the enemy, ib. — his answer to Xenophon I 
about stealing, 218— replies to his proposal, ib.— 
marches against the enemy, but comes too late, ib. — 
attacks a stronghold of the Taochians, without suc- 
cess, ib.— his discourse with Xenophon on this, 249 — 
accompanies him, ib. — marches against tlie Colchians, 
252 — proposes to fetch ships and departs, 283— comes 
back with some galleys, 307 — chosen general, 309— re- 
fuses to force the Heracleans, 310 — deprived of the 
generalship, 311 — conceives a hatred against the army, 
ib. — marches by himself, ib. — arrives at Calpe, 312. — 
his death, 314. 

Chersonesus, 328. 

Chestnuts used instead of bread, 191 — children fatted 
with them, ib. 

Children, institution of them in Persia, 2, 4 — care of 
their education makes the most excellent m6n, 5 — 
should not be taught the art of war alone, 19— the 
beautiful goddess should not be spoken of before them 
ib. — Cyrus careful of good examples for tliem, 126 
— less bashful than youths, 7 — discourses aud manners 
of a fine child represented, 5 — S. 

Chrysantes, one of the alike-honoured, 30 — of no advan- 
tageous person, ib. — of rxcellent understanding, ib. — 
his modest description of himself, ib. — in favour and 
esteem with Cyrus, 141 — his advice and speech for 
proportionable rewards, 23 — transported u ith the or- 
ders of Cyrus, 35 — made a commander for his gallan- 
try and obedience, 55— hij speech in behalf of horse- 
manship, 62 — his abilities, 141 — his speech changing 
the panic of an army into grief, 101 — his speech to the 
nrmy to instil obedience, 129— his speech to Cyrus on 
his becoming king, 123— extremely useful to Cyrus, 


141 — his counsel generally approved and followed, SO, 
62, 104, 129, 123— Cyrus’s praise of him, 141 — Cyrus’s 
raillery on his person, with his repartee, 142. — Cyrus 
kisses him, ib. — appointed satrap of Lydia and Itnia, 
145. 

Chrysopolis of Chalcedonia fortified by Alcihiades, 353 — 
appointed to be the station for collecting tenths, ib. 
Cilicia, the array prepares to penetrate into it, 173— en- 
ters it without opposition, ib. 

Cilicians subject to the Assyrian, 12 — invited, but do 
not attend him in tvar, 23— join the Assyrian army 
afterwards under Creesus, 100— Cyrus never appoints 
a governor over them, 118. 

Cinarfora discovered to be the director of a conspiracy, 
403 — apprehended, and fully confesses, 404 — lie and 
his accomplices punished, ib. 

Clecenutus slain, 285. 

Cleagoras, the painter, 316, 317. 

Cleander, governor of Byzantium, 311 — arrives at the 
camp, 318 — frightened and runs away, ib. — demands 
Agasias, ib. — his answer to the generals, 319 — Xeno- 
phon oilers him the command, 320— his reply, ib. — 
contracts an intimacy with Xenophon, ib. — prevails 
upon him not to leave Byzantium, ib. — procures per- 
mission for his departure, 329— compassionates the 
soldiers, 330. 

Cleanor the Arcadian, his resolution, 200 — presumed to 
be tlie same with 

Cleanor the Orchoraenian, answers Ariceus, 211 — cho- 
sen general in the room of Agias, 220— his speech to 
the army, ib.— gains the top of the Colcliian moun. 
tains, 253. 

Clearatus slain, 297. 

Clearchus, a Lacedaemonian, raises an army for Cyrus, 
169 — has 10,000 darics for that purpose, ib. — wars 
witli the Thracians, ib.— ordered to attend Cyrus, 170 
—joins the army at Celmnae, 171— escapes being stoned 
to death, 174— his speech to the men, ib.— they arc re- 
conciled, ib. — numbers desert from others to him, ib. 
— again addresses the men, 175 — refuses to lead tliem 
back, ib. — sent to Cyrus from the enemy, 176 — envied 
I by other commanders, 177— strikes one of Menon’s 
men, 182 — hardly escapes being stoned, ib. — march to 
j attack Menon, ib.— appeased by Cyrus, 183— called to 

the trial of Orontas, ib. — delivers his opinion, 181 

has the right wing assigned to him, 185— asks Cyrus a 
question, 186 — on the right of the river, 187 — his brave 
reply to Cyrus’s message, 188— consnits regarding 
their return, 193— sends Lycius to reconnoitre the 
enemy, 191 — offers Ariseusthe throne, 199— liis speech 
upon the king’s message, 200— replies to Plialinus, ib. 
—again, 201— his answer to the message of Ariaius, 
ib. — harangues the commanders, 202— takes the com- 
mand upon him, ib. — asks Ariteus’s opinion concern- 
ing tlieir return, ib. — quiets an alarm in the camp, 203 
orders the Greeks to stand to their arms, ib. — treats 
with the king about a truce, 204 — leads the army to 
provisions, ib. — equal to the command, ib. — answers 
Tissapliernes in name of the army, 205— quiets the 
minds of the Greeks, 206 — alarmed with a false mes- 
sage, 207 — shows the array to advantage, 203 — .nd. 
' dresses Tissapliernes, 209— accepts liis invitation, 210 
— prevails upon the generals to go to him, ib.— Nppro. 
bended, 211 — beheaded, ib. — his character, ib. 
Clearchus, son of Ramphias, public host of the Byzan. 
tine3,359 — Lacedaemonian commandant at Byzantium, 
SG2— his arrangements for the preservation of Byzan. 
tium neutralized by treachery, ib. 

Cleacritus, herald of the Mysta:, addresses the Uiirty in 
1 a truce, 383. 
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(ifomtrolui fommands the expedition 

452— Ins Urgetcers ala; the embodied Tbeban piL 
Booen, lb — withdraws from the enemy's territwy, 

453— assailed by a violent storm, ib — ^sbaods the 
army, lb —leads an army against the Thebans, din- 
repulsed, ib —disbands the army, ib.— «ent to the aid 
of Pboels, 4GI— at the peace with Athens receives in. 
etructlons from Lacedsemon, 470— inarches Us army 
into Coeotia, lb —takes the fortress of Crusia,ib— ^n* I 
camps at Leuctra, lb ->4tinialsted by hu frienda to 1 
come to an ecgageraent, ib —insinuations of Ills ene. i 
tnlcB, lb.— holds the last council about a battle, 471— 
disadvantageous coniparison between hia and the 
enemy’s fortune and farces, ib 47A»nattire of the 
Lacedaemonian and Theban phalanx, lb —h» cavalry 
instantly defeated, lb— has at first the better of the 
fight, lb.— killed, lb 

"{eem/<n)<r,the handsomest and most accomplished youtli 
in Sparta, 453— intercedes for his father's life with 
Archidamus, 454— expression of Ins grafllndeto Ins 
fnend, lb — subsei^uently dies fighting at Leuctra, lb — 
472. 

Cfigenei, aa Acanthian ambassador, 4f4— his speech (n i 
an assembly at lAcedaemon, lb 445— resolutions re. 
specling his required aid agaiost Olyothus, lb 44{t 
Cfifefes addresses an Athenian assembly, 4SO 
Cnidui, sesufight of, 4i| 

CMlaiu, a free nation, 949 

CoIcAiane, moantams of, fi5l— oppose the Oreeks, £S%— 
routed, lb— encamp round the Greeks, 235— « free ua. 
tinn, Sia 

C«hp^HKnu}oia TTires] Icii, 7C0, , 

Coloira, a city of Phrygia. 171— commander, his office ^ 
regarding the army, tiie enemy, and the gods> I^SG— ' 
to pay the greatest veneration to the gods, 23-oever I 
to engage contrary to sacrifice aud auguries, SO— to ! 
consult the gods by diriostlnn, 13. ' 

Comvtonweallfi, a, defined, C3fi. 

Cenon, an Athenian general, 3G3— receives the cooimand 
of the Athenian fi et at Samos, 905— planders the 
country of the enemy, ih —defeated by Catiicratidas, 
and takeDpils0Der,307— his bold escape with twoshipe, 
lb —retaken with one of hisvewels, ib —relieved from 
the liege at Utityleue, rejoins the Athentans, 338— as. 
Bocisted with Fbaraabazus, 433— appointed to com 
mand at sea, ib— ^ent to watcli Abydos and Seitos, 
431— invested with charge of the fleet and recelvei 
supplies, ib — eails to Athens, lb.— rebuilds the walls, 
imprunned by Teribaiol, 432. 

Connthiam, numbers massacred, 422, 423— order the 
Athenians to evacuate their girrisooi, 400— diamlas 
them frum Connth, Ib -interrogate the Thebans re 
spectmg apeace, 407— receive the sanction of the Lave. 
dxmoninns,lb— successfully negotiate with the Ihe 
bsos, lb. 

Coriate, a desolate city, 181 

Corjdusgovernur of Paphlsgonis, 283— tends arabasso. 
dors ti> the Creeks, Ib 

Coti/ora, a Greek city, Sfr’-^efuses the Greeks a mar- 
ket, ib ~4ends Ihecn presents, S83 
Cofyr joins Agesllauu.dlfi— leaves with him 3300 soldiers, 
ib —marries the daughter of Spithridatcs, ib. 410. 

Courage to be initUled by good laws, examples, and 
habit, 51— Inspired bypictyand devotion, bi—loslsnrra 
oflt,n,5M07 

C«ir/, example and orders of Cyrus to his, 130— virtues 
which reigned In It, 131. 

Crtimiatu, msrfeel of, a city of hfyiia, 171 
CraUnppidas appointed to the eummand of the Larv 
dxmotilan fieel, 350 


; Cretaai, tlieir bows carry not to tat as tjie rersiaits, 
I 425— make use of the rersmn arrows, 228— of great 
' *«ervice, 239-^ixty of them run the long course, 
233. 

Ccififtr, one of the thirty, Impetuous for putting num 
ber» to death, S90— begins to ria-«Jj with Theramenev, 
ib —contends for the propriety of despatching all op. 
pusers, SSI— alarmed at the resistance of Tbersmenes, 
Ib— severe censure passed upon him by Socrates, ib n. 
—delivers a philippic against Theramenes in the 
•cfiste, 999, 393— attscked in turn by the accused, lb. 
395— accomplishes hU murder, ib 
Ctttuie and Jlippomaehui slain at the bstlle of the 
Plitbus 3S3. 

Cntodufur, eBects of his love for Amandrs, 610, 6II 
Cnxnts, king of Lyda, 12— his mean ancestors, 117— 
aeoda to consult the Delphian oracle concerning his 
having sons, 116— answer and disappointment, lb —to 
inquire after happiness ; reply, and bis false notions 
of ft, ih— his happiness In peace, ih — persuaded by 
the Assyrian king to make war upon the Medes and 
Cyrus, ib —number of his force, 23— dejected on Ihe 
defeat of the Assyrian army, 55— Ifces by night, S!— 
— chfisen rt>niniander.in.chlef of the Assyrian and con. 
fedetxie army, 10(4— temptations to accept of this cnin 
mand, ib — Jukoowlcdgment of Ms ignorance in ft, I IT 
—number of his eonfederatei, 100— prepares for an 
eogsgeioent. 105— defeated, 113— he and his army fly 
lA Sardes, 115— deserted by ids allies, lb— Aardes 
taken, and a guard set orer him,ib —brought to Oius, 
II6-^ls him si>vervlgb,ih —advises him not to plun. 
der.ib — gires Mm account of Ms rocsuiling (he orach, 
Ib— ihodest acciisalion oi himirii, 117— his high oph 
nionnf Cyrus, ib— comas to know hlnieli by hU pum 
Ishmeot, ib— Inquires after happiness of Cyrus, (b 
—pitied by Cyrus, lb— Cyrus restores him his wife, 
daughUts, friends, Ac ib —obliged to him for cutting 
them ofl from war, ib —bis love ana prat>es of bis 
wife, ib —Ms good harnour sdmirad by Cjru*, ib — 
carried about by Cyrus everywhere, lb —gives him a 
wrlliug of Uie treasures he delivered to him, 119— at. 
tends him to Babylon, ISO— his advice to Mm to hoard 
up, JSj— eoaviiiced by him that frienda are the richest 
ueasure.ib 

Ctenar, the king's phyilcian, 100. 

CiuiRing flurf itratagetn ton-ards an enemy lawful, 
levanns for that purpose lb — alnry of the rcriisn u h » 
professed to teach It, Ib 

Cvnfcv. tee Carduedianr 

Qeixoret.son of Aslyage*,klng oflheMedet.S— aprcM* 
jealous of Cyrus from his childhood, lb —his expedllhn 
under his father agaiu--t the king of AtsyrU’ssoo, I® 

— sucreeds to the klngdum, 12— sends to (he Prrslsu 
council for assistance aga nst the Assyrian, lb — relstrs 
to Cyrus the numbers of the enemy, and Ihrlr man. 
ner of fighting, 23, 2l-*pprove8 of Cyrus's ad»fce« 
to the arms of the rersisn soldiery, lb — eeods h'm a 
robe to appear before the Indinii amlausdors, 3>— 
g'vei audience to the Indians, lb— wonversee st«Ii 
Cyrus, lb 54— persuaded by him to make war on (he 
Armeiilans.ib —allows Mm a force, 15— goesMmsetf 
t® atrsngthen his garrison*, ib.— Anncnian trroroce 
sent tribini, 47— approves of tyrns's proposal f >r lo- 
vading the enemy's country, 19— give* Mm posh!'* 
orders to do It, 61— arootnpanie* Mm, ft— hi* army 
under Cyrus defeats the enemy, 52— wongratolstcd hy 
Cyrus on the vitloty, !A— his tpotrh an*"** 
aafng tfi« enemy, f6— hardly prvvafWopoofa'iel Ih® 
JIrlea attend Cyrus v.luntarily, 5'-*«»T» 
with » few 3tede«,et-Hs mlitsle throuyt tntosfcn- 
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tlon, ib.— "^cnas nn anpry nicf'apo to Cynio, lb.— and 
orders to tlio Medoa to rotnrn, Co— C’jni-i’s oxiio'-lutn- 
tory loiter to liim, OC — oontomptiMo to Iii« own .soUliors 
(or his ofToiiiinai’y, t>^ — womrii cbo'on for him, lb. — his 
messenger rarcs'od by Cyriis, ili. — Cyrns's nio«tnpt‘ to 
cor.juU with him, 67— tent provided hir him, ih. — does 
not care to admit Cjrns'.s army into his territory, ih. 
— met by Cyril', 65— envious at CyrnsVs attendnnrc 
and fucces', lb.— refu'cs to klrs liim, and weeps nn 
that account, ih.— private interview between tliem. Hi. 
CK) — cause of Ida envy, 66, (H)— reconciled and ki'se.s 
him, 00— Cyrus proposes a dei>ate upon the Bepatatlou 
of the army, 01 — pleased with the respect of Cyrus 
and the Medea, ib. — tlie allies attend at his doors, 0.'> — 
adorns Ids person, ib. — sits before them on a Median 
llirone, ili. — proposes to tliem the question of war, or 
sepamlion of tlio anny, ib. — aprees to build a fort nnd 
enpiue, ib. — war poca nn under Cyrus, 67, 122 — with 
a third part of Hie Modes takes care of affairs at liome, 
103 — Cyrus completes a conquest nnd settles his go. 
vernment, 122, 11 1 — palace'', fee, set apart for Idm, Hi. 
Cyrus makes a visit, ib. — mutual presents, ib.— oilers 
his daughter to Cyrus in marriage, ib. — nnd all Media 
as her dowry, ib -ids dauchter’s beauty, ib. 

Cydiiur, a river of Cilicia, 173. 

Cydon, one of tiie betrayers of llyz.anlium, 3d2. 

Cyprians, allies to tlie Assyrian army under Croesus, 100 
— liefe.ated by Cyrus, and become subject to him, 2, 
115, 117 — readily engage willi Cynis against tlie Ca- 
rians, 118 — suflered to rhoo'e llieir own king.s, fi;c. ib. 
Cyralados, a 7’lieban, his cliararter, 320— is accepted by 
the Greeks for their general, ib.— and resigns the com- 
mnnd, 330. 

Cyrus, survey of his dominions, 1— excels all other 
kings, ib.— admirable for Inspiring men witli love 
and fear, 2— all desire to become Ills subjects, ib. — de- 
sceiided from Perseus, 2— from tlie gods, 57, 117— his 
parents, 2— character of his mind, ib.— ids person 
while a child, ib.— his early education, •!— great profi. 
ciency under it, .5— appointed judge over otiiers, f — 
story of his wrong decision of a causn and punish, 
ment, 7 — his mother caries 1dm into Jlcdia to Astya- 
gps, 4 — his childish discourses and manners with his 
grandsire, 5— 8— his spriglitlincss, simplicity, gene- 
rosity, &c. 7 — discourse witli his mother upon justice, 
ib — agreeable and officious tou'ards all, ib. — his over- 
talkativeness accounted for, ib. — manners and dis- 
courses of his youth, 8 — 12 — his bashfulness, 8, 9 — 
exercises with his equals, 8— his enthusiasm in hunt, 
ing, ib. 9 — description of it, 8 — of fdmself, ib. — concern, 
ed for his grandfather’s displeasure, 9 — Ids freedom 
from envy, and praise of his companions, ib.— serves 
and pleases all, ib. — puts on arras for the first time, 10 
— bears a part against the prince of Assyria, 10, 11 — 
his sagacity, 10 — his boldness, ib.— esteemed by Ids 
grandfather author of the victory, 11— generally ad. 
mired, ib. — ordered home, ib. — his obedience to his 
fatlier, and regard to his country, ib. — his grand- 
father’s presouts, ih. — his presents to his compan. 
ions, ib — Araspes the youth he loves most, ib. 73 
—presents him with his Median robe, 11— Astyages 
and the people set him going, ib. — mutual grief at 
parting, ib. — story of the Mode pretending to be Ids 
relation, ib. — returns to Persia, 12 — his temperance 
and good behaviour, ib. — passes a year among the 
boys, ib. — enters himself in the order of youth, ib. 
— ^becomes a full grown man, ib. — commands an army 
sent to Cyaxares, ib. — Ids prayers and sacrifices, 
ib. — speech to the alike-honoured, ib, — appeals to 
them for his piety, 11 — attended by ids father to the' 


borders of Media, Hi.— paternal iic Iturtioiis III piety, 
fic. ib, 20 — arrives with his nrmy at Jlcdin, 23 — hit 
piety, lb. — proposes Hint tlic Persians have the closo 
nrin'iof Hie nlike.Iiououred, 21 — exerci'es Ids soldiers 
with their new weapon', 25 — di'triliiilea encli regl. 
ment In a tent, 2(1 — wl'iies Hie in'tltiition of reward', 
28 — appointed judge of merit .'!1— praised liy Phermi- 
In',31 — is for weeding Hie vielmia out of liLs army, 29— 
Invite.' tho'e to supper who exercise well, 20, 32 — 
pond elfeet of it, 32— Ids manner of entertaining them, 
27, .30— his merriment ami prnlpc of the stories of Ihn 
greedy person and Hie letter, 28 — apology for sueli ns 
liitighed, 111. — mlxc.s matter of Instnirtlnn, 27, 28— his 
obedience to Cynxnrc', 33 — lii'po'es his nrmy for tlm 
view of Hie Indian nndm«sadors, lb.— regardless ofliis 
haiilt, ib. — conversation with Cyaxares, Hi. 31— Induces 
him to make war on Hie Armenian, lb. — aforconllnwed 
him by Cynxnrc.s, Hi. — prepare.' for tlds expedition, Hi. 
— lilssncrillcc', mlonition, linppy omen', ib. — arrive.' on 
Hie Armenian Itorder.', 3! — disguises Ids designs by a 
hunt. Hi.— Ills message to the Armenian, 35— march and 
orders to Ids soldiers, lb. — declnies war against Hio 
fugitives only, 39— takes Hie Armeiilnn'.' wives, cldU 
dren, nnd riches, lb. — sends n hernid to Hie king-, wlio 
submit'. Hi. — tries Ids cause before Ids army nnd Hio 
Anneninii.', -tO — brings him to confession of his crime. 
Hi. — hears Tiprnne.', Ib. 42— pleased with his proposal, 
Hi. — takes the Armenian into favour, lb.- returns his 
wives nnd children, '13 — Ids compassion nnd candour, 
ih.— pra'ses of Ids person, wisdom, nnd noble vlrliie.', 
ih.— receives a gift from the Armenian, ih— joined by 
nn Armenian force, -11 — defeats the Chaldeans, ib.— 
gains their hciglits, ib.— builds a fortress there, ib.— 
makes pence between Armenians and Clmldenns, 45— 
keeps the summits ns guarantee, ib.— takes many 
Cliiddcans Into Ids service, 40— sends to the Indian for 
money, lb,— Ids policy in linving Chnidenn nnd Arme- 
nian guides to Ids messenger, lb— leaves a governor of 
the fortress, lb. — honoured nnd extolled by Arraenhins 
nnd Chaldeans, ih. — refuses treasure from Hie Arme- 
nimis’ wife, 47 — sends nrmy nnd treasure to Cyaxares, 
ib. — returns into Media, ib. — treatment of Ids nrmy, 
ib. — wislies to come to netion, ib. — arms and forms Ids 

nrmy completely, ib. — inspires tliem svitli ardour, 48 

arrives with Cyaxares nnd the army in the enemy’s 
country, ib. — their march, sacrifices, prayers, ib. 49— 
Ids council, 50— opinion of a general’s exhortation to 
his nrmy, ib. — marches in obedience to Cyaxares, 51 — 
raises tlielr courage, 52— by devotion, ib. — ^By exhorta. 
tion, ib. — engagement, ib.— enemy put to flight, ib. — 
his courage and conduct, ib. — their ready obedience to 
him, ib. — his gratitude to the gods, 55 — to his army, 
ib. — signalizes and rewards Chrysantas, ib. — congratu. 
lates Cyaxares, ib. — ^lusgreatfame, 57— desires to pur. 
sue the enemy, 6(! — obtains leave of Cyaxares to be 
attended witli as many Modes as would go voluntar- 
ily, 57 — most of lliem attend him, 58— discourses with 
Artabazus, 57 — Hyreanians revolt and send messen- 
gers to Cyrus, ib. — his policy, ib. — he marches, 58 — 
Ilfs prayer and gratitude, ib.— Hyreanians in a body 
leave Hie enemy and join Cyrus, 59— encouragement 
and orders to his army, ib. — engagement with tlie ene. 
ray, GO— victory, ib. — flight of great part of tlie enemy, 
lb. — orders an entertainment for his army, ib. — His 
Persian abstinence as to treasures and provisions, ib. 

64 — advises the Persians to do the same, ib. iiis po. 

Hey herein, and in ciiltiv.ating tlie allies, lb. — vexed at 
the advantages of the Medes and Hyreanians, by 
means of their horse. Cl— his candid praise of them, i^ 
— ^proposes the establishment of 

5 B 
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tlie Persians, ib —gains tbe friendship of the prisoner^ rjir jyis, J W-garrjsons left there tor him, fb -Greeki 

61— Ills vigilance daring the feasUng of the sJtae', Ib pay him tribute, lb— leaves a garrison at Sardes, lb — 

— messago to him from Cyaxarea, 65-his piditfe be. treats as slaves those whom ha disarmed, ib Jnver. 

haviour to the messenger, lb —sends an expostnlatory throws the people of greater Phrygia, 180-the Cap- 

letter to him, 6(>— and a message to the Persians for padorians, ib — the Arabians, lb —arrivea with a va.it 

an Increase of bis army, ib — order* the enemy'h arms armyat Babyioo, ib— his disposition of them round 

to he burned, ib —gives the dUtribotion of the ene. the walla, lb.— consults about a capture, ib — contriTes 

my 's effects to theallie8,67— his directions to them in a ditch for drying the river, and turrets to amii e 
favour of the god», magi, Cyaxaies, and themselves, the enemy, lb —takes it duitoga scene of revelry, 1?1 
lb —disregards hlin«eU and the Persians, C3— alUea -.<nstles surrendered to him, ib— proclamation lor aQ 
give him the enemy’s horae, ih —forma a body of Per- to bring their arras, lb —makes them labourers end 
shn hor'emen, 73, 68— hU polite raillery on them, lb tributaries, lb — assumes the state of royalty, lb — ad. 
— pruclamatlon to liberate all foreign alavea in the dresses the people, 137— neary of the court pud to 
Assyrian army, lb —orders to attend the horse, lb — him, lb —the want of his rompaDy regrelted by his 
orders the alike.honoQred to choose a (Qot.con)itiaiider friends, 133— hii sacriliecs, lb —applies himself to the 
In his stead, ib — eeene between hire and Gobryaa, lb aflaira of governnent, I3(— his observations upon eu. 

—receives hini as his ally, 69— distribution of the ene. nnehs, ib — appoint* them guards of hu person, ib — 

mj’s effects, ib —the doe women allotted to him. ib — establishes a garrison In Babylon, 125— distresses the 

hia self denial and politeness, lb 73— gives one of Dabylonlans, lb— cultiratet the alike honoured, lb — 

them to a Mede, ib —afraid to eee hU bcaottful cap. vioduates the war and right of conqnest,ib— adicon- 

tive Fanthea, ib.— gives charge of her to Araspes, ib ishes (hem to a life of virtue, tSl— coicrecndation 

—advice to Iiim, 7!— hiamotiveifor pursuiogUie war, of lus duinteresteduess, 139— constitutes his several 

7f— his grateful prayer, 75— marches to Gobryas,ib— officers, 130— bis careful choice of his colleagues in 

Gobryas’s rich presents to him, 76— present* him with power, lb —hi* economy, ib— his example in the vlr. 

his daughter, lb —his self denial, ib — coramendatiofi tiies, 131— and opinion of there, lb —his regard to the 

of his friends, ib —invites Gobryas to supper, T7— at. magi, Ib —his rewards on whom prlscipnUy bestowed, 

tended by him with hi* horse, ib— .seek* Informal on to 133— eflerls of his orders and example, 133— prse. 

of the enemy, fb —arrives in the enemy'* country, (>se* them In hunting, ib —his thought* on domfnion, 

79— takes considerable booty, lb,— dutnbullon of U, lb— hUmethodsioappearvenvrtble.ib— calledfalher, 

lb— marches towards Cabjloo, lb.— *sods a challenge lb— his'ncasures for (ha security of hi* government 

to the Assyrian king, to —makes a friend of Gadatss. b—h<s good nature, andlovetomanVlnd, 133— courts 

to— seises a fortress, 80— Csduslsn* and Ssciios be bi* friends, ib— his presents, 131— his saying of kings, 
rotuehis allies, Gl—tiis care of Oadalas' territory, to— to— his conversation withCrcesos, 135— eonvineeabln 

his vast memory, 62— sentiments on calling people by that friends are tbo richest treasure, lb — provide i fur 

their aames, lb —appoints a party for lotelligenee, S3 the health of his subjects, lb — vliita the etch, 

—enteti the territory of Gadatas, to— Oadatas'agtatl. points Judges, to— gains the enllre affection of bli 

tads to him, St— his self dental, lb —his humanity to. fneuds, I37.Jiis proreismn, 136— adored, 137— dls< 

wards the Cadnslaa body, to —use be makes of their mlases Dispbernes for absurdity, 133— sacrifices at tbs 

private excursion and defeat, ib— care of th« dead sacred Inelosures, lb— appoint* hone and ebariet 

DSd reveoge on tbs enemy, 62— stipulates peace for races to tbe several nellons, lb— wins the prise st 

the labouring people, lb — corupassiorutcs Gadatas, each, to— presents huprUa to Fberaulns,139^avites 

ett— accepts bis present of horse, ib— takes three forte bis frieods to an entertalninent, ill— ^rder cfprrce. 

of the enemy, 88— sends to Cyaxarcs for his ndvice. deuce at Ms table, U9— prefere acts of love to war, 

lb— orders his tent to be forulshed la (he best man Ul— prefer* Cbrysantas to Ifystaspes, lb— propowe 

ner, 67— Ferslane send him a reloforceuiem, ib— to be a match-maker, IfS— ralties Chry*sntu, lb- 
meets Cyaxares with great attendance, lb — dnteniaw hisses him, to -dismisses the chief of Ms allies, ib — 
betweeu them, 6S.^(k.ioakesthehledesp3yhiinrr give* present* to all, lb —distributes according to 
spect, OO-ralliery between and Hyslaspes, 85-eii. merit, lb— hli generosity applauded, lb.-Ws empir* 
rampment of bis array, SIT— prepares to follow tbe eettled, Iil-.prepare*fiiraJoameytorefei*,ib->^' 
army to Lydia, lb — invents » kind of war chariots, der of hU encampment, ib -hi* npioiou of tbe Ueiit^, 
lb— provide* camels, to— ^ends Araspes epy to Ly. !tt— pay* a visit to Cyaxa/es, ib.— arrive* at 

d5», 99-hls reception of AbradaUs, SG-axdtes A— WspresentsWall.Vb— Cambyses’ispeechtobl.-^ 

emulation la his army, 100 cam of their diet, «ce. lb— relurni to Sledia, and marries the d*«ghier « 

103, lt»-orders a lacriflw, Ib-maimrr of Ibeir Cyaxares, to -carries her to Babylon, to -^ppotnu 

march, lb.— his itratagem to surprise n party of the entraps over lheeonqu*redntUoB*,to-*brUg»*l«cV 

enemy, lOt— bis reception of Araspes, lb —his erdrra power, lb —directs them to Iraliate him, I |ft— otovn 

to tbe army, 106— etruck ultH adniintlon of Abra. an annual progress to the ptovlncvi, tlT— oppolo'* 

dates, lb — hla sacrifices and address, 107— JiU obwrv* •tage-horse* In his kingdom for IdtclWgc^, 

tlors on tbe enemy and consequent order*, Ul— give* aembles his aiiny, lb —Conquer* frore ^ 

a devout rigual and exliortsUon, U3— he and tbe army Red Sea, to — *aMaes Egypt, Ib.— booi^ « W» ere. 

nngahymn,Jl9— engages, lb— relieves the Fenians, plre, to —^njoyi perpetual spring, to— 

diaroonuled, to— .grins the victory, lb —admire* tbe to X'vnla, lb —^acrifievs, and lead* the TVcwui rbon , 

trrenes* of the IbrypUan*, to —offers them terras and to.— hit prayer, U9 hi* InJliposWon, **‘'^‘*®°*^ 

give* tliera riilcs, to 115— pnrsocs Crresus to Sardc*. his sons, friends An. . 

and Ukc* tbe city, lb.— angry wllh tbe Cbrideans for Ms eldnt son, ib — recomroeod* brolherty *Sr 
plundering, lb— meets CtwsusUO— his generosity to piety, and virtue, 119— his opinion ’ , . ’ ' 

him. U7-hU grief for Alradalss JlS-Jameot* over the divinity, lb.-hUtener«lon forth* ..I 

p*ntors, 1I9— erects mooument* to both, to— acods of mankind, to— woo'J have hi* *"”7 , , •slrk*- 

Aduriuii, the Carinas wuJ» an army, Ib—Jiiordhy desire* rOolringa »Viul hU tomb, lb —Ms »» ‘ 

CUhiai.* and Cyprians, to —sends an army against to— hU death, it. 
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Ctintt. j-ounRiT run to nnrius to roinmnnd 

tn J.t\rcan'moii, 302-m!i)ii's vitroroiH jin'iinratlnn-s f.>r 
proxeciitiiiR war, tiC'l — piits to <lontlitwii iioplu'w,' of 
Darius for tlio oiiiltyicm of n i-omplimciit, ."n:.— -iiiiu. 
luouod to court by Darius, n^G— demands from ttio j 
Dacctlminoiiiaus ttu‘ fame rcrvicca iro liait pranlcit > 
tlio i:pliori nrlvuowlcd/ri' tiic .iusllcc of Itls 
demaud, il» — and send Sauiius rvith a liorl, i!*, — umdc 
ratrap l»y ids fatluT* ilt.— cotnea to court, iia— arcusiMt 
of ironson by •I'i-.nplicrnc?, If.?— npprobcuded «■.— to- 
leased at tlie intercession of Id' tnotlier, lb.— lays the 
design to detlirone bis I'rotbcr, ili.— Ids politic t.ebn. 
viour, ib. — secretly rai.ses an army (d Greebs, ib.— 
mabes avar upon 'rissapliernes, ib,— besiejrcs Miletus, 
170— acquainted with Clearchns, IW— prants Arhtip- 
pus an army, ib.— pretends rear upon tbo I'isldiaii', 
nn— assembles Ids army, ib.— bepius liis marcli, ib.— 
mu-ter.s bis forces, 171— pay.s tliem, 172— bus an amour 
scitb Dpyaxn, qtieen <*f Cilicia, lb, — review.^ bis army, 
lb.— enters Cilicia, ITd— sends for tlie biup, 17t— mabes 
1dm presents, ib. — in preat perplexity, ib. — Ids nussver 
to tbe mutinous soldiers, 170 — raises tlielr pay, Iti.— 
inarebes tbroupb part of Syria, 177f— bis peuetous 
speech coneerniiip tbe desertion of two commanders, 
ib.— declares Ids iuteullou of mnreldnp apalnst tbe 
bin.cr, 170— promises to prnlify tbe soldiers, lb.— com. 
mends Jlcnou’-s men, ib.— tbe Kuplinites submits to 
1dm, ISO— hastens their march, 181 — tbe reason, ib. — 
appeases a quarrel in tbe nrn>y> '^3 — prcntly beloved, 
ib.— Ids trial of Orontas, ISt— 'bsposcs Ids army in or. 
der of battle, 1S5— bis speech to tbe penernl ofllcers, 
ib. — raabes preat promises, IfC — Iiis speecli to tbe 
DscedaMnonians, 185— ids reply to Clenrcho«, 18t7— 
innstcrs Ids army, ib.— marebes in order of battle, ib. 
— pives an cxtras*apant reward to a eootiisaycr, 187— 
marebes more nepiipently, ib.— receives news of tbe 
king's approach, ib.— orders to arms, ib.— ncenplcstbc 
centre uncovered, ib.— sends n messa.pe to Clcarclms, 
183— takes a survey of bntli tbe annie.s, ib.— gives or. 
dors to Xcnopbnn, ISO— worsldpped as victorious, ib. 
—attacks GOOO men, and kills the commander, ib.— at- 
tacks tlie king, and wounds liiin, ib. — wounded in tbe 
face, ib. — and slain, ib. — ids cliaractcr, ib. — bis head 
and right band cut off, 1112. 

Ci/zicus, a Eoa-port town, 330. 

D 

DirdaU opera, origin of the proverb, bSfl, n. 

Damnralus, a Lacedieraonian, 109. 

Dana, a rich and large city, 172. 

Daphnagoras, sent to conduct Xenophon, 318. 

Daradax, a river of Syria, 178. 

Darius, king of Persia, 107 — his dentil, ib 
Dates, 202, n. — beauty and size of B.abylonia, ib 
Day, tbe division of, 183, n. 

Delphio and his party gain the ascendant in Tlilius, 450 
— solicits a truce, ib. — lie and a servant make their cs. 
capo, ib. 

Delta, part of Thrace, 287— Seutlios leads tlie Greeks 
thither, 338. 

Demarclius, a Syracusan general, 359. 

Democrates of Temenus, his fidelity, 213. 

Demotion makes a proposition to the Athenians regard- 
ing the Corinthians, 496. 

Dercylladas succeeds TIdmbro iu command of the Ionian 
cities, 390— negotiates privately witli Tissapliernes, ib. 
— marches into the country of Pliarnabazus,ib. — several 
cities surrender to him, 397— assaults Cebren and en- 
forces submission ib.— his proceedings witii Midias, ib. 
398— their conversation regarding .the property of j 


.'tauin, lb— approprintcii it by rlclit of rnnqiir't,lb — 
rcducc‘i the murderer to ldi oriclmd rank, lb— gives 
Plrntnabaru’i his cliolce of war nr peace, ."‘.7) — aiiiwer. 
I'd with n derlnrallnn for n truce, ib. — winters in 
Hilhyid.in Tlirnee.lli.— reinforced by .'^ciUhe«, Ri'.>— rc- 
new.s tlie Iriice wltli Pharnnbnrns, llXi — pa'ses Into 
Dnrope with Ids army, ib. — forllfies Cher.«nnesn», and 
returns to Asia, ib.— reduces Atarna, lb.— rUscovere the 
nulled army diawii iipngaln't him, ili.IOI— prepares for 
battle, lb.— a conference nud truce, ib.—'i'iit liy Age- 
slIatH to Asia, I'.'O— '.cciires Aliydos for the Daced.r. 
monlaiis, 430— bis nddres to tlie Abydeidaus, ib. 431 
— eiicournget tbe people of Scstos to bold out, ib. 
Drrdat, king of Klymla, joins Teleulia*, 117 — eompll- 
iiieiited for bl.s alacrity 111 tld«, ib. 4 IS— dislliigiilsliea 
himself iu tbe fi.glit at Olyiitlius, ili.— mnrelies into 
Ap'diouin, 418— Millies out against the Olyntidaii", lb. 
piiroiis and slauglitera them, ib. 

Deriiis, govenmr of Pliomlcia and Aralda, 319. 

Drxippns, a Igu'cd.Titinidaii, has Itip rnminniid of a gal 
ley, and runs an ay with it, 28.'i— Imw p»ii!.«hed, lb. — 
m enses Xeiioplioii to tlie ndiulral, 301'— desired to .se- 
cure fome plunder, 318— stoned, ili.- tils enmity to 
Xenophon, lb. — Ids cli.irnrler ill ‘played by Agasias, 
319, 

Dingoras, father of DorIeu«, 377. 

l)i(in<t, her altar, 181— an oH'cring to her, lb. n. — her 
temple at Kphesu', 287. 

Diaphernrs dismissed from onicc by Cyril'', in'*. 

Dinon killed at la'iictra, 472. 

D/omci/on sails to the aid of Conon at Mityleiie, So" — 
Cnllirmtldasfelrc.s ten of Ids oldps, and he retreat,s, ib. 
Dionysius, lynmt of .Syrariise, defeated by tbo Cartba- 
giidnns, 379— tbe Ix'niitines revolt from him, 380— 
sends a siieenur to tbe I.ncedieinoidans, 400— bis ten 
ve.s'els captured, lb. — sends auxiliaries to the laiee. 
dn'mouiaiis, 487— ids fifty liorseineu disliiigid‘b tliem. 
selves, ib — ids aid defeat tlie Sieyoidans, Ib.— iitoriii 
tbe fort of Dera, ib. — sail to Syrnruse, ib.— semis bis 
second aid to tbe Lncediemoninns, 483 — lately dead. 
Ids son sends tlie tliird aid to tlie DiieedaMnoidans, 4U7 
— act in conjiinctioii at the rcdnctioii of Sellnsia, ib. — 
return to Syrnciisp, ib. 

Dionysius the Elder, Tully’s skefeb of, Oil— nnecdiito 
respecting Idra and Pldloxcmis, ib. 012. 

Diphridas sent to securo the Asiatic cilie.s, 433— takes 
prisoner Tigranes and bis wife, ib. — bis cliaraeter ns 
a general, ib. 

Dolopians servo under Jlonon, 171. 

Dolphins, pickled, 291 — tlieir fat used instead of oil, 
ib. 

Dorieiis lends fourteen sliips against tlio Allieiiians, 357 

— put to fliglit by twenty ships, ib runs Ids vessels 

on slioro at the cape of Rli.-eteuin, ih. — closely beset 

by the enemy, whom he compels to stand away, ih 

seized and set at liberty, 305. 

Draco invested witli cliargc of Atarna, 400. 

Dracontius tlie Spartan, sent to CIcander, 319. 

Draicers, Persian, 181. 

Drilians, tlio Greeks marcli agidnst them, 285— set fire 
to every thing accessible, ih.— tlieir metropolis attack, 
ed witliout success, ib — is taken and plundered 280— 
tlieir houses burnt, ib. 


E 

Eagle, Golden, the king’s ensign, 191. 

Ebozelcmius, Seutlies’s interpreter, sent to Xenoiihoii. 
342. 



INDEX. 


Fcrlicut commands the iWps sent to Ilhode*, 433-4ii9 
return home, th 

Ehant incur the displeasnre of lAcedcemon, 401>^. 
romes confederates of Lacedasmon, 403weelxo upon 
LasSao, 4'n.~Arcadians take the field against tbein,ib 
.-hrokett and put to flight, 40S— begin to despond at 
the eneaip’J success, ib^-Elis distracted b; fsctioas, 
499~tbat of Chatopus bargains with the Arcadians, i 
ib .-encnilea expelled from the citadel, ih —msap ex. I 
fled, Ib -exiles possess tbemselrcs of Pjlus, ib -Or- 
cadians repeat their expedition against, lb -defeated, 
lb —beg the assistance of the Lacedannonians, ib —fall 
upon the Pfhans, 4.09— put mang to the errord, and 
capture others, ib.— reduce their town and recoref 
the Margantaos, tb— .resolve upon a peace with the 
Arradmns, 504— and Achaans tnareli against the Ar. 
cndians, ib— repulse them, lb — remark oa their on. 
wonted gsllaotry, lb 
Fhiarne, a town of hlysia, 313. 

JUmoAo*, b csptilii, wounded, S3a 
JElpominoitifiis encamps his army at t£uctra, 470— his 
request to his Jndgea, 43>,n —Invades Achala, 490— te 
ceiyes security of alliance, lb —his declaration respect. 
Sng a Theban officer, hOl— light in which it is viewed 
by the Arcadians, ih— takes the field against the Ar- 
cadians, &03— .expeditiously advances towards Pelo. 
ponnesua, ib — remarka on liis campaign, ib —leads Us 
anngagaiRst Sparta, ib —repulsed by 100 Spartan eel. 

, diers, lb —returns to Tegea, lb —defeated at hfantuiea 
by Athenian cavalry, S03— Ms teaectloos and molu 
tions, lb ^.^bedient alacrity of Ins troops, lb — hU dis. 
positions fur a battle, 503, 501— hU victory and death, 
ib.— hu army disputes with the eoeiny the honour of 
coafiKFore, ib SOA 

.Tpictefue, bounds of lus stndies sad laqalrtes of men, 
£2), n.— sentiment of his on the oraclpreseoce and otn. 
ntseieBM of God, SM, a.— his remarks on a eynie pht. 
losopher, S35, n.— ins description of the school of a 
piiUosopher, SS7, a. 

rpuihenti of Atnphipohs, his great condurt, 191— takes 
an affection to the bailiff's aoTi,347— a lover of boys, 371 
Epffttra, queen of Cilicia, comes to Cyrus, 171— makes 
him a present 173— desires n view of tbe army, ib — 
admires 1^ ib —goes back to Cibcla, ib —prevails wlGi 
her husband to come to Cyrus, 174 
Tfeonicus boUi the gates of Cytantium against tbe 
Greeks, 3-'3— ffjcs to the citadel, lb —entrusted with 
the command of the vessels at Slltytene, SOT— a fiy. 
boat carries him news of the defeat at Arginusv, 3C8 
—the stratagem be used on this occasion to further bis 
escape, ib «.^ils to Chios, 36S~his aoldiera form a con 
spirary to aeiie It, 375— his promptitude tn this emer- 
geficy, lb —subjects the towus of Thrace to Lared». 
moo, 373— empowers the JCglnets to plunder Attica, | 
433 * 

j:u<ireSippi(f*»pre8iiealnlhe Spartan college of Cphorl, 
300. 

Puefar, a Syraensaa commander, 270. ' 

Auchdei the rbllaslan, 317— Ids advice to Xenophoo, 15 { 
nrTlvcawith mn[iey,ib— Ms love for Socrates stronger i 
than the fear of death, 574, R. 
f uefemoe, arthon at Athens, SCft 
Xuduiniifiij leads a force against the Olycthlsns, 4iS— ' 

Jb (ld»a f urrendrra to him, Ih. 

7'udius prnldes amohg the e phorl, 373. 
fTunemn* elected to coRima^ agaiast Gorgopas, 433— 
defeated by Gorgopas, M3 

i7vpAra(ri, river, 173— sutmltato Cyru*, 2S3— Itsaonree 
S35— the Greeks pess it. Sit 

iC*«p4fcB pmpoers the ett-bli»bmtrlc.f a drinocrvey in 


ESeyon, 401— aupporieS by Arcadians and Arghes,{b 
— eubtnits to a convention of tbe people a form of ad 
mbiUtrattDn.tb —chosen one of the commanders, ib — 
attachea many to ills Interest, Vb —becomes absolute 
master of Sicyoo, ih —Sees for refuge from .Encju. 
494— delivers np the harbour of Sicyon to the Lace, 
dmaonians, ib —goes over to their alliance, fb,— lays 
I dsim to intrigue in their cause, ib— again beemes 
I master of Sicyon, lb— ^DdesToura to bribe the The. 
I bass, 495— assassinated, ib —Us body carried home by 
I hUfoetJoDarics, 4fi&— Uonoored as guardian of Sicyon, 
ib— occasional reflection, ib 
Eitryiochv* of Lusia comes to the relief of Xenophoo, 
239— eaters the stronghold of the Taocbiaos, 213— 
eent to Anaxlbins, 339— his speech concermog thetr 
psy, 34A 

Xur^iocAwr, sent by Hfflaslon to Slnopo and lUn. 
cIc8,29A 

Curppfofcffluc, Cousin to Alcibtades, S63— his dcfenceof 
the commanders of Argirmss, 370, 371 
fitreutu, left by Agesilaus to eommotid in Aria, 41S 

G 

CantM, a town of Thrace, S39 

Cadatett a pnnce subject la the Aeeyrian, 6d— his hap- 
piness under tbe Assyrian's fattier,ib — made a eunuch 
by the Assyrian, 75, n —Me iDvecUve against him, 9S 
—delivers up a fortress of Che csemy to Cyras, SO— 
adores Cyrus, lb— Ms tenltory attacked by (lia Auy. 
vian, Sl^etrayed by one under hit eommand, SI— 
wounded by him, 34— ssrcil by Cyrus, ib —his grsli. 
tode, prsyer, and presenls, 90— bemoans hisfate, tb — 
attend Cyrus with his niolber, ib— of great uaeio 
him, ib.— Ills conversation admired by him, 140— made 
commander of his eunuchs, lb,— and steward of Mi 
bonsehold, lb— the recipient of great prrsenlt, tb — 
hla revenge on the Assyrian, IW 
Gaufuet, a Samian, Ms speech to Cyrua, ISik 
Oemm of SorrsipB, translator’s oplnlnu regarding tbe, 
bll, n — Xeoiiphon's definition of, S20 
Glue sent to command Kfenon's meu, ISI— ordered to 
assist the ramagev, ib 

OUu, von of Tatnos, cornea to the Greeks to ocqualot 
Ihrm of Cyrus’s death, 109— observes the Greeks pvi 
tha Tigris, 209 

Gitciippur, an Athenian, Ms speech about rsekkif 
^uthesa present, 393. 

Cobr^ui, an Assyrian prince, fS— friend and tribntsry 
to tbe Assyrian^ ftther, tb— rerolCs to Gyroi, jb — 
brioga him horseoJca and arms, ib — reisCev tn him 
Iho fata of bla ton. lb— begs Cyrus to be his avenger, 
Ib— oilers him Ml alliance, trlbotc, and daughtpr,R) 
—receives him and his array In Ms ferrilory, 78— at. 
tends Cyras with his horse, 77— carries a rhiHrng* 
/rom Cyrus tothe AiiyTi«n,*9— Ms reply tnthvria. 
ayrtau, Jb — «Biploycd by Cyrus to gain Oadsfes, ib — 
■pplauda the faith of Cyrur, K5— Icada him l<» Jlabyloa, 
19I— one of Cyrus’s chief fitrndi, i49— adoilrrd and 
praised by him, 111 — wants a son-in-law, It’— aecvpw 
of Ifystaspes, lb— describes the possesilooi of lh« 
rarth, 77— coTniuaeds under the king, {act 
Ga4r, their natiife, £ 0 , itp— their greatness and tcauff 
loexpffcabfe, IfS-act by Jjw, Ji-erjert fi.l- 

teiT.ib.— defended from psrflafUy, fft— Jove tb* treat- 
cat of al), 197— human wledom, power, Boiaieg 
wHhnot thcm,f»-thcir goeernmenj of tfwsea»«o«, 
JftJ— parUcutarly divinities, |», 22, 49. W. "7. 

194— n^aeqorhrrof dutrusUng 0 <>J.ll 6 —»f tew pilot 
Mnaby (nipcriiaeut cutloalty, Ih— 4obcri>n"U-*c4 oMi 
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in real wanta, ib.— necessity of consulting them, 20 — 
human means to he used, 14 — to be mindful of them 
in prosperity, ib. 131 — advantage of piety to one’s self 
and others, 131, 149 — effects of divine fear, 52, 113 — a 
hymn sung to them in war, 53, 113. 

Gongylus, husband to Hellas, 318. 

Gongylus, the son, 348 — comes to the assistance of Xeno- 
phon, ib. , 

Gorgion, son to Gongylus and Hellas, 348. 

Gorgopas, commands at .dSgina, 439 — blocks up the 
Athenians in their own circumvallations, ib. — gives 
chase to Eunomus, 440 — engages him by moonlight, 
ib. — defeats him, and siezes four vessels, ib. — attacked 
by Chabrias, 440 — killed, ib. 

Grecian feasU, description of 576, n. 

Greeks, the army of, see Cyrus, Clearclius, Henophon, — 
of what number and kind of soldiers they consisted, 
171 — declare they will go no further, 174~send mes- 
sengers to Cyrus, 176 — suspect the expedition was de- 
signed against the king, ib. — follow Cyrus with greater 
pleasure on account of his virtue, 178 — angry with 
their generals, 179 — prevailed upon to proceed to Ba- 
bylon, ib- — excited by the promises of Cyrus, 186 — 
sing the paean and advance against the enemy, 189 — 
victorious, ib. — ^Irave but one wounded, ib. — prepare 
to receive the king’s attack, 194 — alter their line, ib. — 
attack the king and pursue him, ib.— halt and rest 
themselves, ib. — return to their camp, 195 — have no 
victuals, ib. — wonder what is become of Cyrus, 199 — 
have news of his death, ib.— in great want of provi- 
sions, ib. — ordered by the king to deliver up their 
arms, 200 — propose to serve the king, 201 — join 
Ariaeus, ib. — accidentally march towards the king, 
203 — take a sudden alarm, ib. — uneasy at waiting for 
Tissaphernes, 205— and at the behaviour of Arireus, 
206 — encamp at a distance from Ariaeus, ib.— exhibited 
advantagcouslj', 203 — assembled, 217— in distress, 221 
burn their carriages, tents, &c. 225— mangle the bodies 
of the slain, 226— march under great difficulties, 229— 
set fire to the villages, 231— forbear to plunder the 
Carduchians in hopes of gaining their friendship, 236 
—march fighting, ib.— attack the Carduchians, ib. — 
rest themselves, 239— in a bad situation, 210 — defeat 
the Carduchians and pass tlie Contrites, 242 — treat 
with Teribazus, 213— seize his equipage, 2 14— pass the 
night without victuals and fire, 245— sevcr.al sick 
through excessive cold,ib. — go into quarters, ib. — enter 
the territory of the Taochians, 248 — of the Chalybians, 
ill.— of the Scythians, 250 — in view of the sea, 251 — ar- 
rive among the Mucronians, ib. — attack and rout the 

Colchians, 253 — at Trebisond, ib attack the Drilians, 

285— mustered, 287— make a league with one part of 
the Mosyntcciaus against the other, 289 — part of them 
defeated, 296— seize and plunder the mctrupolis of the 
Jlosyumciaus, 291 — stay at Cotyora, 292— treat with 
the raphlagouians, 306 — embark and arrive at Sinope, 
ib. — offered pay by the Lacedmmonians, 307— consult 
ahotit the choice of a general, ib. — and about the rest 
of their journey, 310— divide into parties, ib.— number 
of each division, 311 — reunite, 311 — inter their dead, 
ib. — resolve never to divide again, ib. — in great want 
of provisions, ib. — under consternation, 315 — march 
out and bury their dead, ib. — defeat the Bithynians, 
317 — and procure plenty of every thing, 318— arrive at 
Chrj.'opolis, 329 — press over to Bjzantium, 327 — depart 
out Ilf the town, ib. — seize upon it by force, 328 — pro- 
pose to plunder it, ib.— restrained by Xenophon, ib.— 
accept Cyratndes for their general, 329— join Seuthes, 
331— sufli r by the cold, 330— displeased with Xeno- 
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phon, 337 — engage to serve the Lacedaemonians, 339— 
dissatisfied with them, 346- join Thimbron, 349. 

Gylis commands in absence of Agesilaus, 422— killed by 
the Locrians, ib. 

Gymnias, a large and rich city, 250. 

H 

Haiys, a river, 294. — its mouth, 309. 

Barpasus, a river, 250. 

Hecatonymus of Sinope, his speech, 292 — irritates his 
companions by it, 293 — liis advice to the Greeks, 294 
— suspected, ib. 

Begesander and liis party defeated, 311. 

Begesandridas, commander of the Lacedaemonians, 357. 

Belixus, a Megarean commander, confederate of Clear- 
chus, 362. 

Bellas, wife to Gongylus, entertains Xenophon, 348. 

Beraclea, a Greek city, 309 — the inhabitants send pre- 
sents to the Greeks, 310 — put themselves in a pos- 
ture of defence, 311 — see 295—297. 

Beraclides of Maronea procures for Seuthes, 334— sells 
the booty, 336 — under uneasiness for Xenophon’s re- 
proof, 338 — becomes liis enemy, 339— has recourse to 
calumny, ib. — attempts to corrupt the other generals, 
reprimanded by Seuthes, ib. — his advice to Seuthes 
about sending away the army, 340 — advises the La- 
cedaemonians to disregard Xenophon, ib. — affrighted 
and retires, 331— liis avarice, 297— cursed by Seuthes, 
346. 

Beraclides, a Syracusan commander, 360. 

Bercules, the Greeks sacrifice to, 253 — the place of his 
descent, 310 — event of Xenophon’s sacrifice to liim, 
311 — the word of command,’S17. 

Berippidas receives a strong force from Agesilaus, and 
falls upon Phamabazus’ camp, 416 — seizes it, and car- 
ries off much spoil, ib.— wongs the Paphlagouians 
and Spitliridatos, ib. 

Bermocrates, one of the Sjvacusan generals condemned 
by his countrymen to exile, 35S — his address to the 
army in name of the rest, 359 — his character as a com- 
mander, ib. — prefers an accusation against Tissapher- 
ncs, ib. — ^receives a subsidy from liim, ib. 

Bermogeytes suggests to Socrates the propriety of pre- 
paring liis defence, 511— liis happiness under the pro- 
vidence of the gods, 613. 

Berod, a Syracusan, carries intelligence to Lacedae. 
inon of preparations for war by I'issapherncs, 401. 

Bierax commissioned to succeed Telcutias, 439. 

Biero, kingof SjTacuse, 625 — exhibits the interdict laid 
on the happiness of royalty in seeing, 626— he.aring, 
ib. — tasting, ib. 627 — smelling, ib. — in love, ib. 628 — in 
great possessions, ib. — in war and peace, ib. 629 — in 

friendship, ib. 630 — ^in confidence, ib in protection 

procured by country, ib.— by envy of other kings, ib. 
— in the gratification of desires, ib. 631 — in the esti- 
mate of wisdom and virtue, ib. — by the compelled em- 
ploymciitof miscreants, ib.— by the necessity of treat- 
ing subjects with severity, ib — contr.-ists his pre^eut 
circumstances with those of his fonner private life, 
ib. 632— shows the unhappiness of royalty in serving 
friends, ib.— in subduing enemies, ib.— in the honours 
paid to it, 633 — in the impossibility of safe resigna- 
tion, ib.— in invidious and unpopular arts, Ktl— a line 
of conduct suggested to, by Simonides, ib. (i37— 
character and anecdotes of, 639, 610— several of his 
fcntiments by Jfoutaigne, 612. 

Bicronymus of Elis, a captain, lus seeech to tl''>-e®rczs. 
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SSO— .assembles the way, 3U— sent to Amixibnia, 
S87— n ounded la the dark, 239. 

Ihpporrates, lieutenant to WindTuis, laconic and enu 
phatic letter of his lutercepted, 333. 

Ihppocrate^ the Ijaced»inotuan comnnndarit, engages 
Thrasylnsm defence of ChalceduntSGl^elain^andliis ' 
troops retreat, ih ' 

Honey of snoxlous quality, 2 j3. 

//or»efflartidip,717 [ 

f/nnfing, 

H’jpemenei succeeds Mnasippua in coiumand, 4d5— his j 
arrangements after the defeat at Coreyra, ib | 

Hj/fCan« ins described, and their manner ofsemng the i 
AssyrHtis in war. 57— revolt to Cyrus, ib 73— on (he | 
fame footing with Medea and Fenians, SI— their ad ! 
vantage over the Fersians by their horse, 67— euitu 
vated by Cyrus, 59, 60, 6ir-«ttead him m (he mar 
with sell, 6o 

Hjitta^pei, one of the alike-honouTed, Cl— itia story of 
the greedy soldier, 27— his speech In behalf of lem 
peraiire, 61— puts Gadatas into a panic, CS—lns free, 
dom with Cyrus, ib —reduces Phrygia, 119— .de 
sjiatched by Cjriis to rai^e money, 13^*.rere(res in 
tnatri ige tbedaugliter of Gobryas, 1(2 

I&J 

Jaicn See dia*ertaticn upon tlie Argonautic espedl* 
tion, 322. 

Jnion, Folydaznas'a account of, (dl— (SI— appointed 
supremo gorernor of T?iee»etf, J5— atrengfh of (ns 
army, ib — arcedei to a pressing proposal to Join iba 
Thebans, 4TJ— ekpedilioiunese of his march, ib — dia. 
suadca the Thrbsns from prosecuting further bostiU. 
tie , 473— adrisej t)ie Lacedsmonlans to procure » 
peace, ib— probable fflotive for this interposUton.ib 
—obfuns terms for tlie Laoddiaioniacs «t their re. 
quest, ib —on his return takes (he suburbs of Ilyem. 
jHiliS lb — .dcniotishes (he fortidcatioos of Heracles, 
474— cau<e uf this, ib —greatness of Ms goreromeot, 
forces, and persond character, ib— detail of kispre. 
paratlons for the Pythian games, tb — amoog Ms 
splendid Schemes becomes (ho victim of cetrn assas- 
sins, ib — tn 0 of hl» murderers slofu, the rest recov- 
ed nith honour in Gnece, ih 
Jdtantan sdore, 60? 
fconiuiii, acily ofPIirygia, 173. 

Ilia, mount, 317 

Jiirii in, (hi, euhyert to the Assyrian, 18— sends ao em 
ba(>] to Cyrus, 33— Cyrus’s message to tum for 
money, 46. 

foniijnr obliged <u attend Crcrstis, lOCt 

/o«'.r, cities of, fcvidt from Tissaphcmes to Cyras, 1G8. 

invents find plunders the country of Fldius, 
48t— jnrailes Arcadia, 4r5-4urressrul in his wUhe 
cudertaklogs, 489— sent to eountcract the proceedings 
of Anjuibius 431— .camea on a piratical tiv with 
him, ib.— enarches Into the territory of Abydoe, 435 
— eallips out on Anaxibius, pursues hla army with 
slaughter, ib —returns to the Chersonesm, lb— chn. 
fen fo command on Athenian fleet, 4C4— his roysga 
•Oil prodeiit smngetnents, 4i>5, 46 6 — eapt urvs » lau 
reihcmonlui susiliary, Ih— employs hU mariners In 
tiihge Tot the Corryreans, 4(n— tnaVes war on tie 
nuiriiti*, lb— prepares l» dcta.«uie tlie territory of 
luicedeiuoD, til — niinniraditlun ofhim.ib.— Tetalied. 
an.li.bt gedto rotore raptures, 470— eomwands the 
Ailieniau lucTvur to Laeoula, (SI— etrfeturv* os tits 
cuudutt, lb. 


/rts, ft river, 231. 

IteAolaitit guards the pass of the St intis, 4"?— sfsitt, ib 
leketiuKhvi, hu character, 655— visited by Socrates, ib. 
.^elmeales the picture of an amiable wife, and the 
utility of method, ih —66’— detail of liis uholo econo* 
my, 663-667 

Jimeiuai, a factionary in Thebes, 447— taken into custo* 
dy, lb —brought to tnai, 447— suffers death, ib 
Jasi, a town of Cilicia, 174 
Jstta, the last town In Cilina, 17& 

Jtabeliu* comes to the relief of Asidati', 7'n 

K 

Kings compared to fathers, 183— benefits arhmg from 
their good ewinple, 131— pohi’C rirfiie depends niaiu. 
ly upon It, 189— < ught to be the snperior mao, 138— 
called a seeing law, 131— lierdsmcn, 1, 134— gain rere- 
I renee from msjesty and pomp, 13’, I3&— faillifui 
friends their best security, 143— wearfs me court paid 
to them, 183— humorously represented, ib —Cyrus the 
moat excellent of all, 1 See //lero 

li 

Leiotas, the Tscedremoiuan commandant, stain, 361 
tnefiamontans, masters of atl Greece, 913— reiolra on 
war with Tiseaphcrnei, S39— their dexterity at steal. 
Ing, 843— send Thimhro svUH a strong force to coim 
Biaodinthe rlUes of loma, 365— exa'perntsd agalnsl 
theCeaiw, 401— provneatinns to this, ib— the ephorf 
prorlain an expedition against them, Ih —proclaim 
vrarfigaSost the Tbsbiuis, 403— take the field against 
Gtecianttatee,4ld, 413— appoint AtistodemDS to the 
eommand.ib.— ihtir number and that of thelrennfede. 
rales, 419— amoQDt ol the eomtined oppusltinq force, 
lb.— drsmption of Ihcir first ri gagement, 430— pm 
claim an expedition against Argos, 420— maVa an an* 
eurvenful effurt at pvace, 4IQ— send asslitanea to Ihs 
Rhodians, 433— tired of war, 442— their peace «<th 
Athens and confederates, 44V.Teeover the alliance nf 
Corinth, ib — Uherate BosoUa from Thebe*, lb.— deter- 
mine to pnnlsh untractahle confederates, Ih —proclaim 
an expedition against the hUntineans, lb — llieir pro- 
cnediftgs regarding Olynlhu', 415— fit out an exprdh 
tioD against It, lb 4(6^8tabltaliment of tbefc emp”* 
orrr O/eece, 451— ♦hastlsed for breach of f* th, fb-— 
put to death their commandant at Tliehes, 4S2— pri>» 
Halm an expedition against the Thebans, lb,— a«r*c 
to ft peace with tiie Athenians, 4(S, 470— suilain as«. 
rere defeat of I^ructra, 472-4"fiiig off the dc»d ky 
truce, lb -effects of the intcUlgrnce at lacedmmee, 
lb— order out the two remaining brigade*, 15— em- 
body every possible aid, lb 473— give ArrWdawns Im 
command, lb —enter Into terms with the Tbclaaa, 
473-4inmed!aie1y begin their march In seewy, 15 — 
return (0 Laced emon, 15 —resolve to take the icU la 
the causa of the Tegeata*, 4 't'— make war on tba >!»’'* 
tineans, lb.-lhelf enuntry lovaded S<-t Ttshr** »« 
Arco'isoat— repulse th# enemy'* tnfoniry, 4*9— w 
ambassadors to Alhenr, ih — <.omnrf«I vs ambarssdeff 
to form a league with Athenian*, Iheir sgve*. 
went 496— and Atheniat s resolve to guard Onrt*, 
496-*nJ retleniani attarkeJ at OBawsrrs by the T5». 
bail*, 4h 497— tiirlr commanJer gires an adraotsi* * 
Ihaeneray, lb— receive a body of mrrr»p»tj« 
VhVUseu>,t‘>3-«nd the second aid from l« 
grant pcvmlMioo to th* Corinthian* to com* »• 
with Thebes, t77-4etid auccoar to the l>aM, 4. 
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march by night to Cromnus, 499— liberate some of 
their besieged countrymen, ib. — their enemies divide 
the rest, ib. — account of the Lacedaemonian republic, 
705. 

Laconia invaded. See Thebans and Arcadians. 
Lampsacus, a sea-port town, 346. 

Larissa, a large uninhabited city, 227. 

Lecheum, a Lacedinmonian brigade at, severely defeat- 
ed, 427, 428. 

Leo, an Atlienian ambassador at the court of Persia, 489 
accuses Titnagoras, 490. 

Leontiades, a factionary in Thebes, 446— cajoles Plice. 
bidas, ib. — proposes to betray the city, ib. — his man- 
ner of accomplishing this, ib. — addresses the senate, 
ib. — sets out for Lacedaemon, ib. — speaks in a council 
of state, 417— his faction masters of Thebes, ib. — ^killed 
by Phyllidas, 451, 452. 

Leotychides, his claim to be king of Sparta overruled, 
403. 

Libys, brother to Lysander, commands the Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet in the Piraeus, 389 — cuts off provisions from 
the enemy, ib. 

Liipercalian sacrifices, 171. 

Lycaonia, the army marches through and plunders it, 
172. 

Lycaonians, masters of the strong places that command 
the country, 223. 

Lycius the Syracusan sent to reconnoitre the enemy, 
194. 

Lycius the Athenian made commander of the horse, 226 
—pursues the enemy, 241 — takes part of their baggage, 
ib. — accompanies Xenophon to see the cause of a shout- 
ing in the army, 251. 

Lycomedes of Slantiuea, his birth, wealth, and ambition, 
487 — fills the Arcadians with notions of their impor- 
tance, ib. — quits Thebes, 490— accomplishes an alliance 
between the Athenians and Arcadians, 496 — manner 
of his death, ib. 

Lycon the Achasan opposes Xenophon, 290 — his propo- 

posal, 310— sent to demand money of Heraclea, ib 

one of the heads of the division, ib. 

Lycophron schemes to be king of all Thessaly, 379 — de- 
feats the Larisseans, ib. 

Lycurgus, one of the betrayers of Byzantium, 362. 

Lycus, a river, 310. 

Lydia, the sea of, 317. 

Lydia, the army marches through it, 170. 

/.yrfious subject to the Assyrian, 12 — their number and 
strength under Creesus, 23 — their consternation on the 
capture of S.nrdes, 115— become subject to Cyrus, 1 — 
their ears bored, 219. 

Lysander commands the Lacedremonian fleet, 364 — at- 
tacks and defeats Antiochus and assistants, 365— his 
self-complacency at the expiry of his c/jmmand, ib. — 
his friends clamour at his dismicsc.’ from ofiicc, ib. 
again received into command by tho Laced.'craonians, 
375— as'nulls a confederate city of the Athenians, 376 
— stakes Lampsacus by storm, ib.— collects all the ships 
of Lacedajmon into one fleet, 376 — procures from Cy- 
rus a supply of money, 376 — his proceedings before 
the battle of jEgos-potamos, 376, 377 — ^totally defeats 
the Athenians there, ib. — desires the advice of his 
confederates regarding his prisoners, 377— puts Philo- 
cle.s to death, ib — permits his Atheni.an captives to 
return home, 377— marches a numerous army to 
Athens, 378 — encamps in the Academy, ib. — replaces 
the .Tcinet.-e and Mclians in their respective cities, ib. 
— lays waste S.alami', and stations himstlf in the Pi- 
ib.— tends a guard to the thirty, 5?0— invests the 
!-.av,'iav,s, r.sp— compels them to c.-pitulntc, ib.— sails to 


Lacedaemon with the spoils and honours of the late war, 
ib. — procures a loan for the reduction'of the enemy 
in the Piraeus, 389 — he and bis brother ordered to take 
the command by land and sea, ib. — accompanies Age- 
silaus in his expedition to Asia, 404, 405— crowds of 
people pay court to him, ib. — sent by Agesilaus to the 
Hellespont, ib. — induces Spithridates to revolt from 
Pharnabazus, 406 — ^assaults Haliartus, 418 — the The- 
bans hasten to its relief, and engage him under the 
walls, ib. — defeated and slain, ib. — 

Lysimachus butchers some persons of iExone, 389. 

Lysippus left by Agis in command of a garrison, 402 — 
ravages the territory of the Eleans, ib. 


M 

Idazronians oppose the Greeks, 251— center into treaty 
with them, ib. — assist and conduct the Greeks, ib. — a 
free nation, 349. 

RIerander, the river, 171 — the head of it, ib. 

Maisades, father to Seuthes, 332 and 338. 

Magade, a musical instrument, 335. 

Magi, the regard paid to them in war by Cyrus, 67 — ^in 
peace, 131 — have the first choice of spoil for the gods, 
67 — and ground for sacred use, 122 — appointed to sing 
a morning hymn to the gods, 131 — direct the public 
sacrifices, ib. — and sacred affairs, 136, 138 
Magnesians, their dance, 305. 

Mandane, motlier of Cyrus, 2. 

Mania, widow of Lenis, 396— governor of iEolia, 396 — 
visits Pharnabazus, ib. — entrusted by him with the 
sub-govemment of .Eolia, ib. — ^lier policy, liberality, 
and* bravery, ib. — takes the field with Pharnabazus 
in his invasions, 307 — loaded by him with honours, 
ib.— strangled by her son-in-law in a fit of envy, 
ib- — her son meets the same fate, ib. 

Mantiiieans, their dance, 306— blockaded in their city, 
443 — compelled to capitulate, ib.— settled in four 
villages, 444 — ruled by an aristocracy, ib. — ^resolve 
to re-settle in the city of Jfantinea, 475 — refuse 
the terms of Agesilaus, ib. — Arcadians and Eleans as- 
sist them in the fortification, ib. — take the field against 
the Orcbomenians, 476 — a skirmish, ib. — resist en- 
croachments on the sacred treasure, 500— send notice 
to the other Arcadians to stand in defence, 501 — de- 
m.and from Tegea their detained citizens, ib. 
Mantilheus, li.aving been taken prisoner in Caria, 
and sent to Sardis, escapes along with Aldbiades, 
357. ' 

Market, fttV, a time of day, 200. 

Marsycs, a river, origin of its name, 171. 

Masco, a river in Arabia, 181. 

Medes, their luxury and cflcminacy, 5, 151— use paint 
for their eyes and complexion, and false hair, 5— their 
king a tjTant, 7 — designs of the Assyrian king agnin-t 
them, 12— their number and force under Cyrus, 24 — 
indulge themselves after the enemy’s defeat, 56 — as 
many as will have liberty to attend Cjtus, 57— their 
different motives, 53— their advantage over the Per- 
sians by their horse, 61 — Cyrus’s methods to captivnte 
their affection. Cl — have the di.stribution of the .^poil, 
69— the Jledian messenger sent by Cyazarcs to Cyrus, 
61 — the Mode who requested and obtained one of 
Cyrus's fine women, 69 — ^stay with Cyrus in his new 
government, 142 — voluntarily submit to it, 1 — 
Media given to Cyrus jn , 'rapy 

Modes bequeathed to Tax- 
’•tedia, the w.aU of, 1S7, £C' , ef 
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J/etfoctu, king of tlie Odrysian«, 3K, 334 
Mtdoiodet sent from Seuthes to Xenoyhon, 327, 531— 
confirms XcnopUon*s arcoant, ib —Tillages giTe&kbn 
by Seuthes, 343— his speeih to Xenophon, »h —desires 
him to call the lAccdaemonians, ib— Ua suhnusdre 
hehanaur to them, 344— irishes that Xenophon my 
be sent to ScuQies, ib 
Meffalytus, ear ristan to Diani, 267 
Megaphemes put to desth for treason, l"a. 
SUtandeptam, 332. 

Melenophagt, Thradatis go railed, S39 
Hello, 0 Theban refogee, 43]— meets fbyihdas at 
Athens, >b.— 4hey conspire against the Theban go. 
Teriunent, ib —he and accomplices assassinate the 
generals of the state, ib. 

Jfenon the Thessalianjoins Cyrus, III— escortathe CU 
lician queen, 172— part of h,s armydestroyed, )7-l— 
persuades hia men to pass the Euphrates ^fore the 
rest, 17&— supposed to reeeire large presents, ib— lias 
the left sving assigned him, 18>-Qext to ClearWins In 
battle, 187— sent to Ailmus, 190— and remains with 
him, 201— his inUnaey with Arixus, 2(7— susperted 
to be the author of the jealousies, 211— apprehended, 
ib — hia character, 213— and death, ib 
Mefpxta, a large nuinliahited ntj , 2^ 

Midae, king uf Phrygia, his fountain, 172, 

Afidius kiUs Ms mother in-law, 397— seises tiro atiea 
where part of her treasure was reposIUd, ib —sends 
presents to Phamsbazus, and soliciu the goeentiaent 
of £olia, lb —severe reply to Ids meseage, ib 
H/iletui, a city of tonls, left^esieged by Cyrus, ib 
HilM, l7a 

iUiltwionei, where dug, ISI 
jifil/o, Cyrus's mistress, 193, o. 

MtUoct/thei, the Thracian, deserts with a strong party, 
S02 

Jl/indanii, liastSDlng on an siosrgeacy to the assistance 
of Dorieiu, engaged by the Athenians, 3S7— leads a 
fleet of 60 Peloponnesian vessels against the Athe. 
sisns, 837— at Cyiious in company with Pliamabazus 
and the land force, 35ft' -killed, and his army routed, 
lb 

fi/inereo, temple of laPbocea set on firoby lightniog. 
361 

Ifithndafrr comes to the Greeks, 2U— makes deceitful 
proposals to them, 223— suopected, lb —monies again 
as a friend, but successfully attacks them, ib— -pro. 
poses to do great things, 22&_routed, ib— governor 
of Lycaonla and Cappadocia, 319 
/fnnnppurmadc adnifraf of a Caredsmonfan Ifeef, 4W 
—sails for Corcyra, lb —master of the country. a> — 
ruins the fine estates, ib.— fastidiousness of hbsol. 
diers, ib —closely blocks op the dty, ib -4iis prorrvd 
logs at tb« siege, ifi^negligeiice of his guards taken 
advantage of by the enemy, ib —draws up his malfi>. 
conteut soldiers, ib '-overpowered and routed, fb— 
killed, ib 

Uoigneecatu, their answer to the Creeks, 2?7-^re a 
divided people, ib -their answer to Xenophon, ib— 
their habits and military diseipline, Ib —cause of tbeir 
dirliloos, £90— attacked, lb —and muted, Ib— the se. 
markeble lituatlon of their towns, £91— their charac. 
ter, Ib —a free nstioii, SI9. 

a elty of Syria, 177 
Pfffteo», a Syraetisan general, 359 
Hgnan, his false amhusradr, £S”— wounded, ib 
AfyxuNr, Cyrus makes war upon them, I'JI— Inhallt 
many cilies of U e king agalii.t his will, 223. 

Hynii, his dance, 30^wlth a woman, ib 


N 

yfeonthe Aslman receives the share of Cheinsophot, 
237— accuses Xenophon, 29T— persuades Xenophon tc 
march by himself, 311— succeeds CSieinsophus, 311— 
^uoua to please the soldiery, 313— leads out a party, 
and 13 defeated, ih —left to guard the eamp, ib —for. 
bids Cyratsdes to sacrifice, 336— leads the army to the 
Tbramn villages, lb —proposes to go to the Cheno- 
nesus, ib ^^Iraws off his forces, and encamps at a dis. 
tanee, S3\—atays when the restjoiu Seuthes, £13— at* 
tempts to persuade therest to stay, ib 
Aeon-TeicAur, a town of Tlirace, 34! 
huanier, the leicedirmontan, slays Cexippns, 285. 
’Kteafehni, an Arcsdinn, wounded, and brings the 
Oreeksaews of tbe death of their generals, 211— de- 
serts with a party, S2& 

XieofocAus cominands under kntalcidas, 439— sails to 
tbe assistance of Abydov, ib.— makes a descent npon 
Teoedos, ib —sent with a fleet to cheek Timotlicus, 
453— defeated, ih. 

AVamecAus of Oete offers himself to secure a danger. 
008 post, 24& 

o 

OAofue, IS1 

Otfrptlemjoin Seuthes in greatiiusnben,S3ftiS39— Te. 
res tbe king of, Ib —one of them eomeswlth Idcdosa. 
des to Xenophon, 349-rebukes Medosode*, Ih. 
OJirere, the several kinds which Cyrus appointed In Us 
empire 13a 
Olympta, S53. 

Of^mpie gomes, their natuie and Institution, (SO 
Olynthta/it send an embassy to Lacedvmon, 45t— be* 
come eonfederatee of the Lacedsmunlans, Ib 
Omenr, Greek and Itoman, Qre, it— defined, 619, n 
Ophrynidn, a town of Dardoma, 3t7 
Opte, a large and populous City, 206. 

Oron(<i>, a Tervian, his treachery, 183— dlsrovercit, 15 
—and fondemned, 1B4— uncertain what becnnie of 
Mm, lb. 

Orvntit comes to the Greekv, £06— govcnior of Artao* 
nia,23’— Ids forecs, 810. 

OitncAcv, IBa 

P 

yofin.tree, bridges made of, £0t See I tnegar tnxe. 
f’ompAitur, sent against (he Algloetw, 439 
rmierafium, one of the Greek game*, £51 
ibntae, asorf of grain, 1*9 
Pamtatte* presides among the ephori, 3fl. 

Pamthen, the roost beautiful woman of Asia, fl3— Iskm 
captive by Cyrus'* army, 'J— rhoren by the Sl<de* 
for Cjrru«, 73— esample of rorjuga) afeetlon and 
hersde virtue, IS— Ara»pe»** deveriplion of her per 
son and manner, 71— Cyrus afraid to »e« her, gi»e* 
ber In charge to Ara'pea, 7t— he beemne* ber raptor* 

In love, Ib — rejects his soUcitationa, 0"-ber goodoe" 

In keeping It private from Cyru*, Ih.— threafcj^ 
wItH vlolallon, C6— sends arcount of it to Cyriw, 
ber gratitude to him, CO— t tialn-s liberty to •ewt f^c 
ber buiband, lb -excite* him to (rrallliide, Ib-— fe** 
•eots Wm wlib a suit of acinoor, and puf« It o®, 
mavtag aeene between them on that oeeanJoe, 
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her love, bravery, and heroic virtue, ib. — encourages 
him to bravery, ib. — draws the admiration of the 
whole army, 107 — Iier affliction over the dead body of 
her husband, 118 — her lamentation, self-upbraidings, 
&c. 117, 118 — pitied and honoured by Cyrus, ib. — re- 
n)ains inconsolable, ib. — kills herself, ib. — Cyrus’s la- 
mentation over her, ib. — her funeral rites and monu- 
ment, ib. 

Paplilagonians, subject to the Assyrian, 12 — refuse to 
join the expedition against the Medes and Persians, 
23— join Croesus, 100 — subject to Cyrus, 14 — 1000 horse 
in the army of Cyrus, 187 — their strength, 204 — loae 
no opportunity of annoying the Greeks, 305. 
Parasanga, 170. 

Parthenius, a river, 294 — its mouth, 310. 

Pai-gsatis, queen of Persia, 1G9 — loves her youngest son 
best, 1C8 — villages for her table, 178 — her villages upon 
the Tigris plundered, 208. 

Pasimelu^ and Atcimenes determine to liberate Co- 
rinth, 423— confer with Praxitas, ib.' — Pasimelus re- 
ceives the harbour of Sicyon for the Lacedaemon- 
ians, 494. 

Pasion the Megarean joins Cyrus, 170 — some of his sol- 
diers g<i over to Clearchus, 174— deserts, 177. 
Pasippidas declared an exile from Sparta, 359. 

Patngyas, a Persian, brings news of the king’s approach, 
187. 

Pati'ocles' speech In an Athenian assembly, 480, 481 — 
harangue in another assembly, 485, 486. 

Patihit ^inilius and his daughter, anecdote of, 519, n. 
Pausanias proclaims a foreign expedition, 339— encamps 
an army near the Pirrnus, ib.— has a skirmish witli 
Tlirasybulus, ib. 390 — sends emissaries among the 
enemy with instructions, ib. — accomplishes an end to 
hostilities, 390— deputed to command the army against 
Thebes, 409 — marches against the Thebans, 411 — he 
and his constituents quail before the enemy, ib. — de- 
mands a truce for removing tiie dead from Haliartus, 
ib. — receives it on condition that he leaves the coun. 
try, ib. — dejectedly retires, insulted by tlie enemy, ib. — 
upon his return to Spartsi, summoned to his triai, ib.— 
liis accusation, ib. — condemned to die, ib. — flees to 
Tcgea, and dies there, ib. 

Pcisitis proceeds against Oneuin, 490. 

Pclopidas, sent ambassador to Persia, 489— pleads for 
the Thebans, ib. 

Pchponnenan tear finished, 380 — names of the ephori of 
Sparta during its continuance, ib. — led by Jllndarus 
to the assistance of Dorieus in a sea-engagement, 
357 — their flight towards Abydus, ib. — reinforced by 
the land-army of Pharimbazns, ib. — they rally and 
resume the fight on the beach, ib. — defeated at Cyzi- 
ciis, 353. 

Pergatnut, a city of Slysia, 319. 

Pericles, tutor to Alcibiades, 520. 

Perinthians receive into tliclr city the forces of Aid- 
blades, 358. 

Perinthus, a city of Thrace, 330. 

Persians, an instance of their ready obedience, 182 — em- 
pire, in what respect weak, ib. — their custom of fight- 
ing with their heads bare, 1S7 — bueklcr.s, 13S — how 
destroyed by the Athenians, 22'2— their women fair 
and stately, 223 — their bows carry u great way, 225 — 
their sllngers throw stones too large, 22f — their long 
bows, 22S— their nrmie.s subject to several incon- 
veniences in the night, 229— their dance, 306 — their 
number, 4 — tribes, 2— country mountainous, 5 — bad 
horsemen, ib. — ^habits coarse, diet plain, 4 — form of 
government limited, 7— their laws and institutions de- 
• ciilvd,2 — prescribed before ail others, 2 — careful of 


the education of their cliildren, ib. — their place of dis- 
cipline, ib. — disingenuous people and manners banish- 
ed from it, ib. — division of it into parts according to 
the respective orders, ib*. — boys go to public schools to 
Icqrn justice of the rulers, 2 — punislied by them for in- 
justice, particularly ingratitude, ib. — tauglit temper-- 
ance, obedience, &c. 4^eat not with mothers but 
teachers, ib. — at sixteen enter the order of youth, ib. 
— exercise, arms, military virtues, and public service 
described, ib. — arms and service of tlie full-grown, ib. 
— the age qualifying for tlie order of elder?, ib. — elders 
choose magistrates, ib. — distribute public and private 
justice, ib. — their sentence renders infamous for life, 
ib. — compound of tlie most excellent men, ib. — num- 
ber of tlie alike-honoured, 13— their king governe4 by 
the law, 7— appears to have been the higli-priest, 65 — 
their piety, faith, and justice, 150 — tlieir temperance 
and exercises, 4, 151 — their arms, 24, 25, 151 — tlieir 
manner of fighting, 24— bravery and skill in war, 151 — 
disadvantage in war for want of liorsemeu, 61 — end 
and use of their severe discipline, ib. — custom of kiss- 
ing, when and whom, 11 — Persian conversation in Cy- 
rus’s tent, full of humour, 27 — 30 — another, 141. 142 — 
designs against them, 12 — their assistance requested 
by Cyaxares, ib. — elders in council clioose Cyrus com- 
mander of their army, ib. — number and components 
of their army, ib. — alike-honoured commissioned to 
increase their number, ib. — Persian soldiers wlio at- 
tend Cyrus armed same as the alike-honoured, 25 — 
exercised and cultivated by Cyrus, ib. 33— their bra- 
very, obedience, and order, 52— victory over the As- 
syrian army, ib. 69 — call fortli Cyrus’s praise and gra- 
titude, 55— abstain from eating wliile the allies feast 
themselves^ 61, 64 — their surpassing vigilance, ib.— 
their self-denial witli respect to the enemy’s treasure, 
63 — body of horse formed for them, 61, 67 — horseman, 
ship establislied among tliem, 63 — Cyrus’s drollery 
on them, 68 — he inures tliem to greater labour than 
tlie rest of the army, 75— tlieir decorum in eating and 
drinking, 77 — nearly worsted by the Egyptians, 114 — 
relieved by Cyrus, ib. — come oil' victorious, ib. — Per- 
sian cavalry won most reputation of all Cyrus’s army, 
115 — Persian garrisons left in Caria, 119 — in Phrygia, 
on the Hellespont, ib. — in Sardes, ib, — in Babylon, 122 
— Persian lancemen formed by Cyrus, ib. — ^tlvo Per- 
sians’ part in settling Cyrus’s new government, ib. 132 
— ^their first use of the Median robe, 136 — pay Cyrus 
ndoratioii, 137 — lie and they mutually bound by natli, 
145— extent of the Persian empire under Cyrus, 1, 150 
— bequeathed to Cambyses, 148 — degeneracy and ruin 
of tlie Persian state, and institutions after Cyrus’s 
dentil, 150. 

Phalanx, the JIacedonlan, its conveniences and incon- 
veniences, 225. 

Phalinus, a Greek, in favour with Tissaplicnies, 2C0— 
pretender to tactics, ib. — ids answer to tlie generals, 
ib. — his reply to Xenophon, ,201 — asks Clearclius his 
opinion, ib. — Ins answer to Clearclius, ib. — proposes 
odd terras to tlie Greeks, ib. — and departs, ib. 
Phanosthcncs appointed to succeed Conon at Andros, 
365— in liis passage thither captures two vessels of 
Thurium, ib. 

Pharnalaxitt marches a land-army to the relief of the 
Peloponnesians, 357 — animates the Peloponnesians 
and Syracusans, 353 — bis preparations for renewing 
the war, ib. — hastily departs to the relief of Chalceilon, 
ib.— comes to the aid of Abydos, S<)1— defeated by Al- 
cibiade.', ib.— agrees with the Atlionians regarding 
Clialccdon, ib. — visited by 5Jania, 396 — appoioii ber 
goverr.ante of .Eolia, ■ ' Me rep' , ' 
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from her muraerer, 301— unites with Tts«apheniH. 
and marclics to lonn, 400— witU a diUcIimetl attarks 
a foraging party of AKeaiIau>, 410— Ins terma of peace 
with Af-bilaus, 417, 418 — Iniident regardm; huaon. 
ib —drives from the maritime ritiea the Laced«emo* 
hitn commandants, 430— commits the charge of four 
Ships t > Conon, ib —sails ton arda l^eedtemnn, 431— ' 
makes descents on and ravages tlie coast, ib —appalled I 
by difficulties, and returns, ib —frightens the C^tben. 
ans into a cspitulaUnn, ib —threatens Abydos and 
Sesloa niUi nar, 431— ravages the territory the for. 

J’Aartit, a river of Cilicia, ITfl 
PAirrtrm oppose the Gveeks,817 
Phnsts, a river, 217 

Pheraultis, a Persian common soldier, much in Cyrus’s 
farour, 30, 13ft— his speech fur proportionable rewards, 
31— greatly ennihed by Cyrus, 136— honoured by him 
with the care of his procession, 13r>— hi» b baviour on 
being hit n ith a clod, 1 33— presented by the Sanan with 
his- h >rse, ib —by Cyrus with his priie of cups. 13!>— 
invites the Sacian to a handsome entertamiDcnt, ib — 
coaleii upoihim the cups, ib.— converses a ith him on 
poverty and riches, ib —despises the latter, and be. 
stows all on the Sacian, ib —lays I imaelr wholly to eiu 
rich theSaeian and cultivate his friends, I to— bis char. 

PhtUmui, has charge of t1i« ships, :37— against Xeno 
phon, 296— eondeiooed to pay a due, 300— sent to 

AnaxibiaSiSip 

PMilueut arrives from Arlobarzines. 493— summons the 
Thebans and Lacedemonians to treat about a peace, 
b— furcishastlie latter with abody of mercenariea.lb 
Jhiloemtu sails to assist Fvsgoras, 433— loses all hts 
vessels, ib 

PhU uiant deliver up th<ir city to the Lacedcmottians. i 
424— persist in faithful attachment to the Laced'ereo. 
mans, 401— their brsvery at the iiegs of Pbhiis, SPO— 
again invaded by the Argires and Arcadians, 492— 
causes <if the «u<my ■ malignance, ib —force them to 
retire, ib —an army marched against them by the 
Sicyonisn commandant, ih —prevent theif descent in. | 
to the pl<iio, 4.13— a sklrmisii, ib —a rio'e engagement, 
lb —achieve a splendid victory, lb — rehevea rellenian | 
pnjoiier Hllhnut ransom, nhile wanting (he neevs. 
aailes of life, ib —tribute to their generosity and gaL 
lantry, ib— reduced to total distress, ib— dsngerous 
expedient to procure food, lb —encounter the enemy 
and come off victors, lb —induce Chares to attack the 
Sicvnnians^ lb. 494— march along with him, ib — iho 
enemy fire at their approach, ib— receive the aidaf 
the Corinthians in carrying oft tlie spoil, Ib —ratify ao 
accommodation with rhebes,497 
PhUui, the exiles from, eompWn to the lAcc<l.cin®- 
nians, 414— restored to their privileges, ib— tiuxens 
of, refuse to doJusUca to the exiles, 4l^lhe aggriev. 
ed lodge their complaint at Lacedsmon, lb —blockad- 
ed by Ageiilaus, Ib 

/’Awdtifoe, associated i i command with Cu famldas, 446 
— marches to Thebes, lb —the city betrayed to him, 
ib.— ceiisiired by bis countrymen f ir hU presnmpilmi, 
Ib— commandant in Thespis, tb^plnnders the The. 
bans, Ib —defeated and sfain, ill 
FhceK>ci<iH$ Join Cnxsui tg^nsl Cynu, 100— become 
p.rt id Cyrus’s empire, I 
rkrft irroitimshili ia the rear, Sid. 

Pkryj, 7, Ibe rountry of. 171 

f'liyyi lav of lha greater Phryfls, Ihrlr force tinder the 
Aesyrian, S3— Join Crossus against him, lOT— «tw- 


throwo hy Cyrus, ISO—Artacamns mide sa'ryn over 
them, 146, 

of Phrygiaon the Hellespont, their force iin. 
6er the Asiynan, 23— them flight, 60—aUies to Crta- 
•us, 100— Hystaspes sent agaiiiattliem, 119— tlieir king 
furred lo submit by the revolt of bit ronimsadeiv, ih 
— garnsims left there for Cyrus, lb — PliarBUihas ap- 
pointed satrap over them, 116 
Pfirynaeui of Achaia leads ilie army Into the Thrarfm 
Ttllagea, 330— proposes to carry it to Seethes* lb —gees 
with Xenophon to beuthes, 33’— rereires a yoke of 
oxen from Seuthes, 338 — his lionest resoliit'on, 339. 
PAifenut, an Achaian, thusen general in the room of 
JleooD, 221 

Philipt a buffoon, at Callias's enforialntnent, 60t, rl 
in/rn. 

Philormiu of Pelena mounts the rampart without 
•rnm,28a. 

PMot, a raoontnin, 2SS 

Pkyllidat, an offirial In ITicbei, 4SI— merls tlelln at 
AtliefK, ih —agrees with him about a plot ag-iinst the 
Theban gorernment, ib— practses a cheat nn (he 
libertine generals, ib — takes three assassins to tbs 
house of l^onlisdes, ib —kills him, 45'’— murders the 
pubheyoilnr, and gires the prisoners their liberty, ib. 
PAji<eu*, a river, 20S. 

! Phynoont See Surgtam 

; P'Brei, Interpreter t» tyru*, 1*2— ordered to assist the 
carriages, tst— sent fr«m Cyrere (o Cleaechu*, iSl 
^iJoadee appointed admiral of the fleet, 408— slam at 
CnMus, 42) 

Pu'ditfos, IS), 170— Cyrus’* first exps ttti m was agnfnit 
them, 101— hold aerertl nf the king's eiliei, £13, 

Pilpt presides among the ephorl, 305 
Pefem'iecAus killed, 412 

Pefus appointed admiral, in (he room of AnaxlMi(i,sn 
Pettis appointed admiral of a I needeenumian fleet, 4S7— 
blockt up the Athenians at ica, Ib —defeated by Chs> 
beias, lb 

Pefybiodes siiceerds Agesipnlia in command against 
Olyothus, 430— compels tbs famishing enemy td send 
an embassy to Lairdaeinon, 4SI 
Potyrratn, his expedition, 2ib— has the command «f a 
galley, goes w iih Xenophon lo Seuthes, 331— sent 
to fetch la the reel,332-4iis ipeech in farour of Xe o* 
phon, 3lt 

P’>i)id(roat cornel lo LaPed»mon, 461— account of hl’«. 
ib — givei the detail of an interview with Jason, and 
deseribes him, lb 4ffJ— commends the ingenuity *4 
(beatSfo', and felarm to Thart^oa, Jb— nejolistrs 
with Jaaon, lb 

Pe/jrdoiDai, Ihe Pharsatlan, stain by Polyphron, 4”l 
P^yiersu and Potyphron, surceed Js’on In Thes«»ly, 
474— sbdden death of the fnrnier attributed bt the eitt- 
lence «if the latter, lb— Pilyphron holds tyrannlraJ 
■uprethary for a year, Ib —killed by Alexander. Ib 
2*sf^reia aent frorn Thlmbron for the army, S39— lo 
curt the rensure nfihe army, SI6. 

Po'ytfoput slain fti fight, 4?tL 
f’eafto, a tenth levied on all vessels from, 3^*4 
l*s(om<e. a Syracusan general, 339 
iVagif-is overroraea the Argires, 42^ 431— leite* 
aiid Cromrejnn, lb 

fb’awnuseommiBdi the Corinthian fleet, tii 
Proekt bring! new* s>f Cyrus'* death t« the Cf'vbb 

— eemsi |o therewith • message from Artras.P'f— 

■rrlTeo to the assistance of Xenophon. 31*4 
CrereiiMs the ?«o(Un, n friend M Cfrns, 

Cyras, }7(4-)stcrpci»ea bstwreii aeacthiri ood 
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Bon. 1S2-WS place in the teUle, 197-Clearchns con- 
eults with him about the defence of the>r camp. 1^- 
lus answer to Phalmus, 200-alarmed with a false 
message, 207-apprehended, 21 l_and beheaded, il^- 
liis character, 212-a great friend to Xenophon, 21S 
not let into Cyrus’s secrets, ib.-his name inscribed 
upon Xenophon’s ottering, 2S7- 


’aim, ISl. 

’i/ro?nid, the dimensions of, 227. 

'^tjyatmcs, a river of Cilicia, 17G. 

’’yrias, an A.'cadian, commands in the rear, 316. 
Pyrrhic dance, 306. 

Pythagoras, the Lacedmmonian admiral, 176. 
Pyihodoiuf, arclion, 370. 


u 


country, ih.— scuds proposals to the enemy, 377— hills 
all he takes, 338— comes to Xenophon’s assistance, ih. 
—his army greatly incresused, ih.— tries to cormiit the 

officers, ib.- grows cool towards Xenophon, 33!)-hls 
army superior to the Greeks, ih.-displcased with 
Xenophon, ib.— confers in private with the I.accdm- 
monians, 3-10-bvings them the army, ib.— withdraws 
from the Greeks, 312— tries to retain Xenophon, ih.— 
removes to a greater distance, 313— prevailed upon to 
pay the Greeks, 316— governor of the European 'I’hra- 
cians, 319— joins Eercyllidas, 399 — his camp attacked 
by the Bithynians, ib. 

Siglus, a Persian coin, 181. 

Silantts of Ambracia receives 3000 daricks, 187— divul- 
ges Xenophon's sccrects, 295— desirous to ret uni to 
Greece, ib.— the soldiers threaten to punish him if ho 
leaves them, 297— makes his escape from Heraclca, 
314. 


Hafts, how made, 132, 203. 1 

Jtdtfiines sent from Pharnabazus to oppose the Greeks, 

315. 

Ttathines and Banctcus, commanders under Pharnaba- 
zus, dcfe.itcd, 406. 

Iteseii, the same with Larissa, 226, n. 
lihndians, expert blingers, 226— do great execution, 228 
— ttivir shngs carry hirttier tlian tlie Persian, ib. — an 
ingenious proposal of one, 231. 

Hob- deer, 130, n. 

Jiojmou, their discipline compared with the Macedonian, 

25.7. 

Hoparus, governor of Babylon, 319. 

s 

Sacian Cap-lcarer mimicked and ridiculed by Cyrus, 
b—Sariun, a private man, carries a prize at the races, 
138— his conversation with Plicraulua, 139— enriched 
by him, ib . — Sacians receive great injuries from the 
Assyrian, 78 — enemies to him, ib. 81 — their xeal in 
becoming allies to Cyrus, ib. — extent of their army, ib. 
Satmydc'.sus, a Tliraeian town upon the Euxine, 339. 
Samolas, nii Acliaiaii, ambassador to Sinope, 293— cam- 
maods in tli<> rear, 316. 

Samos, after tlie battle of Xlgns-potamos, tlie sole ex- 
reption to a revolt from the Athenians by Greece, 
.778. 

Sararens, a conjecture regarding liieir name, 17.7. 

Sai-des, rielie't i ily of .\sia ne.xt to Babj ion, 1 16— in one 
year able to recover tlie loss of all its riche.'), ib. — cap- 
tured by Cyrii'i, 11.5 — Persian garrison left m it, 119. 
Silly nis, lu'.ad of Theramcnes’ executioners, 385. 

Siedanis and his daughters, Plutarcli’s otory of, 470, n. 
171 . 11 . 

Sniits, a town near Olympia, 287. 

Scourge, pirt of the Persian military discipline, 229. 
Snithcnians, tlie Greeks arrive among them, 251. 
S-'leiius, tivii rivers of tliis name, 237. 

Sctymluia, 379. 

Se!y:n'triiiiis in preference to receiving Alcibiadcs’ army, 
give liim n sum of money, 353. 

Seoroie, nsort of plant, 173 

Scuthrs "ends to Xenojihon, 330— gains Cleanor Pliry. 
nieu', ib— treats uith Xenoplmii, -331— his manner 
of life, ih — rel.ited to the Athenians, 332 — agrees to 
take tlie army into pay, ib.-his proposals to Xeno. 
Jil-m, 333— tiod to the army, ib.— invites the officers 
In Mipper, 33t — pledges Xenophon, and shows his 
n-'i'dt\, 33.5— conforms to the Greek custom iiiinareh- 
log, v\'._,;,te. l.efore upon tlie scout, 376— burns llie 


Simonides, the poet, comes to the court of Hiero, 625— 
his conversation with PJiero, infra — his opinions on 
moral and physical pleasure and pain, 025 — -his reply 
to Hicro’s question concerning God, CIO — his reflec- 
tions on human life, ili. 

Sinope, a city' in Papliiagonia, 307. 
i Sinopeans send anihassadors to the Greeks, 292 — stud 
to Timasion, to engage him to carry the army out of 
the Euxine, 295 — a colony of the Milesians, 307— send 
the Greeks a'prcsent, ih. 

Sitace, a city of Babylonia, 207. 

Sitalces, a dance in honour of, 305. 

Smics-es sltiln with all his men, 311. 

I Sneexing ominous, 221. 

1 Soclidas slttin in figlit with the Arcadians, 403. 

I Socrofcv,hiB strict justice in a trial, 369— instance of 
his foresight, 520, n.— manner of spending ids time, ill. 
621— his reasonings regarding useless spocnlations, ib. 

—man in his various relations liis only study, ib 

president of the assembly of the people, ib opposes 

the sentence against the nine captains, 522, mid n.— lijs 
exemplary piety, ib — studious moderation of Ins de- 
sires, ib. and n.— his equal distribution of food and 
exercise, ib. — reprobates the receipt of rewards for in- 
structions, ib.— practises the virtues he i-ecommonds, 
ib. 523— remarks on his intercourse svith Critias and 
Alcibiadcs, ib.— 523 — summoned before Critias and 
Charicles, ib. — his conversation with tliem, 381, n. 
525, 526 — his discrimination of madness and igiio. 
ranee, 527 — his preference of merit to consanguinity, 
ib. 528 — ins bciievolenco to ail mankind, ib.— confers 
renown on Atliens.ib.— punctually Observes the public 
rites and institutions, 529 — form and nature of his 
prayer, ib.-his example and re.iiarks respecting 

regimen, 530— his coimsel on love and beauty, ih 

refutation of the alleged inefficacy of his theories of 
virtue, ib. ef fn// a— his conversation witli Aristode- 
mus on the existence and attributes of the Deity, ib. 

533— address to the Athenians on intemperance, ib 

cons'erses w.tli Antipho on the apparent iiardsliips of 
his own self-denial, ib. 531— on his gratuitous instruc- 
tions, 535— and on his not engaging personaiiy in state 
aflairs, ib. — on superHcial attainments, ib. 536— his 
conversation uith Aristippus on effeminacy, &c — 
539-513— relates the allegory of Hercules, Virtue 
and Sensuality, 512, 543 — converses with his son 
Lamproclcs on ingratitude to parents, AM, 545—1, ig 
discourse with Cliairccrates on fraternal aftection ib 
-5l7_dUcourscs with Critohulus on domestic eeo! 
nomy, Cio-on the proper estimation of property 
GlG-on the preference over goods to be givoji to 
friend'!, ib. — on the adiantage to he derived irom 
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enemies, ib — ou slaves to lust and plecames, tti rathei than speculative studies, Ib 5S?8— exhort* 0 em 

—00 InduciDj poverty, $b MS—on the managetnent to anxiety regarding their health, Ib —invited to an 

of busioc's, 619— 650-^etaiU the king of Fersla'a o~ entertainment by Callias, 633— derives an advantage 

rangeraeofs for war and husL-mdry, ih 6Si— Cyrus b, from the tad temper of his wife, (iOS— h(s playful o&- 

651, 6a2— his eulogy cf husbandry, ib 653— aeVnow* serrations on dsoem?, 606— pourlrays the benefit of 

ledges the intervention of the gods in success, ib— the temperate use of wine, 607— engaged in virioas 
tecvpituVates ins arguments, 651— a rermrlt on th« eeno^at^pCeaaaBtnes,ib 6iJ,6W,6l6—boMiahama. 
fallicy of judging from personal Bppearance.ib— rev roua dispute with Critobulus on their enmpara. 

lates his conversatloa with Ischomachus, 655—617— t *e beauty, 610, 615, 616— bis opposeol proposes » 
fa* observations cm fjievalue of a friend, W7, 619— setUement by baIIot,I&— discourses on love, 6C$-<<on. 
exhorts his hearers to examine in what estimation gratulates Celias oo bts adndrstion of Anto!lcu*,ib.— 
their friends should hold them, ib — conversea \rt(h his remarks on the worship of the two Yenuses, lb— 

Cntobulus on the manner of trying friends and ob. earefulty proves the taperiorllr of lore tor the soul Jo 

tiuniog them, Sb— 55J— di*couraea with Anstarchna thatforthebody,CtO— 621— encourages Callias toper 

on the employment of hu destitute relaUotis.ib— severe in rirtDe,ib -strictures on ids sceusation, StO, 
—relates to lum the fable of the theep and dog, lb — 520, et tn/rii— his conversatiou on preparing a de. 

urges on Eutherus tlie necessity of preparing for fence. 511, 512, 599, 509— hw desire of death, ib —his 

uanta of old age, ih— induces a lasting friendship accusation, ib—hu defence, ib 5!f— refuses to fix bis 

between Onto and Aristodeoins, lb 555— converses own penalty, lb —addresses his Judges after the Inal, 

with Diodorus on the relief of in^gcnt friends, ib— 515— gently reprove* some who weep for hun, ib — 

discourses on military taetiea, iiO, MO—M tbo cha. hisrcply fa Apollodorut, ib^M* observations on iff 
racter of a good general and a good pnuce, ib 561— ing Anytus, ib —predicts the ruin of Ins son, Ib— 

on the duties of a general of the horse. <b 562— de. obliged to endure thirty days’ Imprisonment, 599— 

fends Antiiithenes from the allegations of btiehoma. tanae of this, ib and n.— i Is unchanged bchavkuir anj 
chides, lb 563— ducourses with the sou of Yencleson mental tranquillity, lb —magnanimity ofbis death, ib 
conducting tho war, ih— 566— nlth GUuco on his 4e aommary of his character, 590. 

sire of governing tho republic, ib 566— with Charml SoenrUt, an Afhainn. ordered to coma ta Cy rti», 
das on his not bringing hi* talents to the semce of Jovuahlro.lb— *ppreheii4cd,2U— andputtod«ath,lb 

the state, ib 5(ilU.with Arbtippua on the beautiful — hit character, fU 

and the good, lb 5*0— hi* observatiooi on courage. Soft, a tnivn to Cilicia. > 73> 
ib— «n wisdom and Virtuous temperature, ib— jin Sepfiernetu* the Arcadian joins Cyrst, 171 
madness and ignorance, tb — on the nature of ScpAmnetiu the 9t>mphslian ordered to attend Cyrtri, 
envy, Ib 571 — OB idleness, lb —on the art of go. 170 — jobs him, ib— goes out of the camp to mcri 

vemifig, lb — OB an arbitrary prince, tb .— ob Oie An»us,9U— Ufito guard the camp, 213 

most eligible study for msu, ib — couversea with SopAirit.desrriptioB of the, 533, & 

FarvbaNi}* on pBinring. Ih 533— and the Imitation of SmIbi the Syracusan Join* Cyrus, 171 
morally good and bad traits In the Uneamcots, ib — Sofenifas* rode behaviour to Vrnaphoo, £S0 l 
with Cliio on et»lB»ty, lb —with Putias on armour, SpWewtt, left to command in Thespim, <5», 

Ib 573— visitsthebeau^ulThcodota ib— hisconvcr by the Thebans to match against Alt>(mfS3—rrcsM 

ration with btr, lb ffS— reproves Epigenea for ne. by the ephotl, and eopllally indirted, ib — M.iory of 
gleet of athletic exetciee*, lb — cenauics one for vage bis onjuitiai, ib 451— hilled at I^euctra, fU 
ataninciyllity, ib — pre»cribe* to another* remedy Spies, their us* toaiOonarth, 131— hoivtobef*J8rd.lS 
for disrelish of food, >b — rebuhes another for fasti —of high rank not easily siispt-cled, ICtl 
dioosijc«e, 576~aocither for cruelty to his servant, lb SpiCAridutci sent by FharnabMus to oppire tb* rmk*. 
—another who dreaded the distance from OlympiVjjb. 315— revolts from Fhomabarus, <06— p*rtu*Jc* Cotf * 

—another for complaitdng ofweariness by travelliog, to become a confederate of Age«ils“* *15— fives*'* 
ib —introduces a new measure in the management of daughter in marrisge to CotyA Ik 416-«Tin>Scd by 
entcrtainiDent<,ih— reproveatwoiDdivldDabforlm. llewppidas, retires in disgust, *'6 

piopnelifs at supper, ib. SH— W* cpisloTi and applw gfages the rerrian fall* amoag •***’ Thr»*y'“ 
cation of tho verb iv«X‘‘v8«» lb and n.— general use STO 

fulness of his conversation, 581— Ms method under Slanpput oppose* Uief»rt5i>* of CaHiblm sad 
different rircumstaoces, ib 592— ridicules thepretcb t'5— comes to an engigemeot, kill* the 

tions of Euthedemiis, 5S2— disposes him to enter into hisfoTbearaoce, ib— pcopows terms “ * 

confereuce, 583— their conversation on various topics, lb— many of his party hilled at Trgri, tTt-t • 

ih— 637— impresseshliuwiththeidcsofhislnsignla flee to I.*ced««m») 

caacy, ib— rewwded by his admiration and attach Wencdrar.comtoaodsDtoff'y**®"^'^ 
tnent, lb —discourses to him on the beneficence oftiio Stivtoe/et, a captain of the Cretan*, ^ 

Beity.Vh— 589— accompanies his precepts with the Stc»tte«. a comraaodcf against wcew n . 
purest devotion, lb —convenes with Ifippias on Jo*. Tbimbro, 433 

tlce, lb —503— with Eudemus on temperance, lb 56V Surgeonr, ITT, B. — n viTsCifo* 

— hU method of reasoning exemplified, lb — 597->hu Svenaerir, king cf Cifiri*. J* I7f— ri 

ingnirylntothenatnret>fple{y,50b— hisdcflaitlOBef 'yisft.Ib— oeirev thej«»»c»o» ttoantsle* ri* 

a pions man, 695— the fophistry ofhis conclusion, lb tlrea.lb— hU palace, Ib—f'v**'’ — — ii_ * 

n.— his Inquiry into the laws between man and loan, reconriW to Crr«*,®’’d gives » 

ib.—hU oHcrvatlona on knowledge, ib— on good,tb SjF»«W*dcflBed, 51*', o «»*etit sod 

506— on the beautiful, ib— on courage, lb— dlsttn. ffyracttre, Tully'* estimate of 

guUhes bravery and cowardice, ib —his reraarka on 639 «bI*iC* 11** •**'''*** 

different form* of government, ib —I la plan for eOdt. ffynscstorn «»>d hi* dsorert prc»e 

ing acknouiedgmentof the truth, 506,597— coiiritoQS m*Bt,C0Ie<<a/ra. b-oefartersia 

Ihuv hi* friends w ouSd give the prefeteoee to pracrical SjrwiiMa* atkuou IcdfC" a* , 





aud rcceir? tfcs of the city, e 

their genars-’-S to eodls, ft.,— trpoint ttieir tnwtr 
tors, ib, 

Si/na, the Gr«i crrry cztfrj. ItT-tnaraei tJjr<,«i;fJ), 
ib.— part of jres-c>'cs.rr'ii s-i cT-ei, see Sektlf—fi' O- 
, pie of, worship feh ore rfe’e-TSv ITS. 

Sr/riam subject tu the ^.ssjrltx. Ei— ccrousred hy Cy^ 
rus, I. 

T 


Tnmos, commander of the gallcye to Cytus, 173— joint 
CjTus with the fleet, 17(5— a farther account of him, 
199. 

Tanoaxares, satrapy of the Sledes, &c. bequeathed to 
- him, U8. 

Taochians, mercenaries under Teribazu*, 211 — oppose 
the Greeks, 248— the Greeks enter their country, ib. — 
defend themselves witli stones, 249 — throrv Oietn- 
selves over a precipice, ib. 

Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, 173 — plundered, 174. 

Teleboas, a river of Armenia, 242. 

Teteutias, his success in a naval expedition, 
his vessels with lliosc of Ecdicus, 43:1 — putt to f‘^a. 
against Rhodes, ib. — seizes thirteen vessels, ib, — ro- 
mark on this, ib. — succeeded in command of tlie fleet, 
439— his afti'Ctionate parting with tlie soldiery, ib. — 
tribute to his beliaviour, ib. — returned adinirnl In 
chief, 440— his soldiers liail him ti'ith joy, ib.— hil 
address to them, ib.— sets sail for the harbour of 
Athens, 441— his successful attack there, ib. — hli cap- 
tures, ib.— sent to command against the Olyntiiians, 

447— cheerfully joined by the confederates, ib.— hh 
forbearance, ib,— enters Potidaea, and takes the field, 
ib— his polipy on approaching Glynthus, ib— engagei 
the enemy before the city, 445— repnr»ee them, ar.d 
erects a trophy, ib.— finishes his aommer ea-rpajj'r., 

448— resumes hostilities Vs coarpEete the re:.', of tf» 
enemy’s country, ib— Ticmonidai ^nC:A th-e 
Olynthian horse, ib— eurarst .it Sie e.ae-r.yj 
makes an iiijudidous mo'-ene".:", Ih — k Te- ' — >'* 
army give « ay, are pnr-u*d nrtt 'Ji 

reret, an ancestor of Seu:h«o, 

Teribaxus, governor of ^-rr.eT.k, '-r V.= c. * 

king, 242 — makes a treatc w;' 

loa’s tliem at a distai:*e, 7- 

and leaves his Z. r 

and Hesperitans, ZiZ—iU i 
das, 432— gives him a S’vpf-, ~ 
bends Conon, ib,— retaras f^rr “-t .» 

Antalcidas, 441-p.sae~b'.4 tiie 

reads the mar.daj^^ of ,r.— a-;— . 

Teii/;i)-(7nio,adtyof3rj,:a, m ' ' ’ ' 

Thapsacus, a city of Syrli. 

Thanjpas, Menon’s farco.^r^ 

Thams, a sedition breaks -^..'oT 
Theagenes the Locriar. -j , 

Thebavs, c.-iuses fr/r ' ' 

against, 4CS, 4 ECj_-j,,.j,' 
nians, ib. 4I0— 

der, ib.-the fugfjr« ;js ^ "-f.”' - 

slaughter, ib.—tt.e-^ I.—- , 

Pausanias,41l— er.ro’w., '■ 

lb.— refuse a trace for tec !!r -j 
country be evaroated j. I ' 

invaders retire, “I'' or... - 

f^-try to excite a 

" '-''“.Atbeus and LaJ' 





beUve 




W'-f-'/zy f'< // O'Ui', fh*’ / tlujun'., i/i 

tm ih‘- t/r/ jccpii'oi jit 

<b»j» ill tp<4, i- pii t.fii/ prni fiK, 

stipe f/j 1// ji/jii <!.(/. I, j‘/Z jil ty/tipllii IU,il -//'.X.I 

flK pjys/jt! ■> •’*•'/< of /.Kl.y 

DtJisf }'/,**! ‘lip, P i, ft,, f'o’ji,. -.c t!) if.it ijy 

twi,/4.y/,p, . Iii,ii-,fnfi tiu'i) tpy,yii pi ‘/pyfiU'f )!/, /<.- 

PIfll IfO'li <!'*' p'i^p,>^ //f i/i-llllMi, f; I - +<; plU , 0 }/l I, It 

III,- ll/ss /// fJ I i/,ii i, tJ/ix /I, -t-iiijp si.i jilipx 

A , y4,l’l-‘ P‘ ri-rlilAi ly pj., ff'/ -pAn 4J.S'./ l/,il 

IlltiPUi pnii, fl.iixl, -npiA.iA 

III lulpiu-ii.pi </></,</» ^PiKji/il-f P/,--,/, Pi4‘‘'f* lA IaiIIA' 
till'll lit ;>>//'/:■!</»/ fh7- ■ti ill’ u 4< Ii'p’ i'-i- i-i DA 

ih Iti'-lr lihUii*, i-* fb* i/i-fifi'lyhly >/f ' ,f, i ip, 

4I-')— Pi fl c >?/// //f f'lD'tH, 
ce(()iug5 iiil'ti', i’l, fV; *‘iii,iii,ii r.i yii<t-i„,i,e fiom 
tlicir umlriii'ixUii Pip^Ahi- Pi.~-^S-< 
states ref M re f/; fake Ihi'ir //f'f', 'P,a ’*)ntr ti'Uinii' of 
empire ili-f ouie; (od, jb— eid. i,p i, /<in,o</ioy mi 

ArJuila, 49f) — htUi-y Ui frk-l ((«'• (etu->1or//f )pji/iif„ii^ 
•595 — neeuralioil 111 tlie toUgltlruG-r, }(,— di-fi-OM- ‘if flu- 
le.ldlug fourplrator, lb, 5'/— J/n/UOl/U'e )’/ilAil>,ll pJiA,. 
ly ftliiln, dll') — ratify a pe;i/>' y/itli.f>/)j(ii)i, -i-f 
tviHi the I’lilia'laos, |b, 

Vti'iet, plain of, ;!t7. 

Thebes, generals of Ibe sl.'ife errati-lol 7 f, ff— -f.V’t 
prison evaenuted, d,';'2 — the eilizenr t<ke X!"' e 
citadel surrendered by the i ah , A e/,- .r, p-y,, 
nrit, Ib. Hi'i' J'h, /Uhl, n mill lililp, 

Therhff, tlie holy iniiililUihi, kfV. 

Themistogniei the Hjiiu’ii’i,:!, r^'.-n-ryA D, f-'; ^ 1 ,^;'/ 

hi», ,m 

Thernmend joins the A*'- eg ' i.ts o',<. If ,/ 
’faeedonle, f;'/?— and JP'/yP'ts 'Af''. t. ^ s-e/ • e/, 

ropoll*, ,'i% — ihejr //f'-efs’ 

yilhhet I.Ui.n-tt III hi'.i.'/P.y V. ■’.''-s- - '"f'yAie 


roir.innt.A, Z/i'i-^s-tb f '.'y'Ayy.ey, y'-'yAe .''.e'f "i- 
r>gotla'e for a f-ea 'x, 37— ''e> c... e, 

ib. — fiy'iT>,'i<'-y fiir'tr*A 4 .t'-f’ -yd-e’ ' '-yyi.j '?•' 
231— fef'.'tet 1,1* S./.'/OX'.'.'t f '.'A " A"' e' 'y -'.. ' 


‘Tt, 4t.t5‘J>d f', 7'..e 

tu'es-t y.i. <fefef.<>, 

i.* rjj, r....'* " -)e •'3 .'X... 

4-,d ."-e- '>r od • 't , 

'‘Tiyeh'A'.elrrj Ife’l — g 

J ,t f'.''Oee -f'j'fAy vy V5.'a;~f'’ V : 
T'iyeT'y^f'.'i-, r zE > ee, 57 1— *> S'yPAZ. IT 
'J }yrs-.‘r fer i i."/7 r'.'.'-g-'’-" 

"I'—jArO -'.•'•"jod’ •! 7'-e ,.-EU=r - 

g-i-' V vgi" t-.r/C 'iAvj-r 
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lemles, it) — o« stares to lust and plessures> ib WT rather tlianspemilative studies, ib 558— exhorts them 

-oa indacing- pover^, ib 518— on the nanagenent to onxietj regwdiog their health, Ih— lonted to «o 

f bosme's, 643— 650— details the king of Persia^ «•. eBtertalnincnt by Callia?, 603— derires an adrantspe 
anffemcDts tor ivar and husbandry, lb 651— Cjras^, /nxa the bad temper of hi* wife, f05— lii* playful oh- 

)51, C52— diis eulogy of husbandry, ib, G53— acknow. serratlms on danriny, 606— pourirays the benefit ot 

edges the intervention of the gods In surrese, ib — the temperate use of wine, 607— engaged in vsrtoo* 
recapitulates Ids argnoients, C6t— a remark on the coltoquU pteassntries, ib 611, 614,616— holds a homo, 
fallacy of judging from personal appearanre.ib— re- roos dispute with ^(obulus on their cutnpire- 

Istes hU conversation mth Ischomacbus, 655-4)77— bee beauty, 610, 615, 616— hi* opponent propose* » 
his observation* on tlie value of a friend, 64'^ $48— aettlemeot by ballot, ib — discour^s on love, 616— con- 

e'chorts hi* hearer* to eranune in what estimation gratulate* Dtllias on bb admiration of AntotSeus.ib.— 

Ihpir friends should hold them, ib.— eonvmes trijh bis remarks on the worship of the two Venuies, ib.— 
Cntobi^us on the manner nf trying friends and ob. carefully proves the superiority of Inva for the soal to 
taming them, ib —6S%— discourses with Anstarcbu* tiiat for the body, 616— 621— encouragesCallia* toper, 

on the employment of hi* destitute relations, ib— 654 severe In vfrtne, ib— otrirfures on hi* accusation, 51!^ 

— relates tolum tbe fable of the sheep and dog, ib.— fioO^ et iafra—ym rooverasUon on preparing a dc* 
urges on Euthcrus the nefe«sit7 of prepanog for the frnre, fiil, 512, 608, S06— hts desire of death, ib.— his 
want* of old age, ib —induces a lasting friendship nccusatioo, lb —hi* defence, ib 514— refuses to fix hi* 

hetw een Crito and Arhtodemu*, lb 555— converses own penalty, lb — address** hit Judges after the trial, 

with Diodorus ou the relief of IndigeatfrieDds, «b— 5t5— gently reprores some who weep lor him, ib.— 

diseonrse* on military tacilr*, 560— on the eba- hb reply to ApollodorDt, ib —his observstinns on see, 

racier of a good general and a good pnure, lb 561— ing Anytus, lb — predicU the rmn of Ms son, ib — 

on the duties of a general of the horse, sb 562— de. obliged to endure thirty days’ imprisonment, Si'S— 

fend* Antisthenes from the Mlegations of Kichoma. eaiise of this, ih and n.-'^is uaihanged bihsvloiir anJ 
Chides, ib 565— discourses with the ton of iVncIesoo mental tranifnllUCy, ib— msgnanfRiity ofhis death, ib. 
coed(ictiRgth«war,lb— 566— uitliCiaacoonhisde- summary of Ms rWarter, 509. 

elre of governing the republic, ib. fiCA— with Cbannl- SoeroUt, an Arhainn, ordered to rotne to Cyrn*, ITO— 
das on hi* not bnnguig In* tnleuts to the service of Join* him, fb—uipprchendcrf, gif— amf pot W death, i* 

hastate, tb SO— with Aristippus on the beautiful — hitrharacter,£l4. 

and the good, ib STO— Ms observations on roorage, S*h, a town in Cibria, >73. 

>b— on wisdom and virtuous temperature, ib— on 5»yiA(ene(u« the Arndlan Joint Cyrus, t7l. 

aaduess and ignorance, ib— on the nature of fepditnefu* the Sl)mphsiiBti ordered to sttrni} rpe<i 

envy, lb 5T1— on idieoess, ib —on the art of go. t70-Jo>a* bim, lb— goes out of the camp to meet 

vemtag, ib -os an arbitrary pruce, lb— oa the An»u*,2i2— left to guard Die camp, ft3 

SDost eUgible study for man, ib. —converses with Sepfiiifr.desrriplion of Ihe, 533, n. 

farrhaalus on painting, (b V72— and the unitation of 6«<(a* tbs Syratuian Joins Cyrus, 171 

tnorolly good and bad traits in (he lineaments, lb— dbroKfai’rude behatloiir to Xenophon, {S6 

With Clito on etatairy, lb — ivith P2<tias on arinovr, d’pdodcior, left to command In The*ptie, 4J8i 4i3-hr ltd 

tb 573— visit* the bcauDful Thoodota, Ib— hi* eoaver. by the Thebsni to march against Atliro, 453 — rwiUcd 

ration with her, ib 575— reprove* ^igeoe* for ne. byiheepborl, sod rapitaily indirlcd, lb — hltoryef 

gleet of athletic exercise*, ib — censare* one for rage his scijuiDal, Ib 454— killed at Leuctra, 4ht 

at an incivility, lb — pre"cribcs to another « remedy Spies, their use to a monarch, 131— how to b« pirrd, I**. 

for disrelish of food, ib —rebuke* another for fasts- — ofhighratilcDot easily suspected, ltd 

diOB5aes»,6"6— another for cruelty to hi* eervaat, ib SpMnialei grnt by rbarosbasut loeppi>*e f’S frc»k*. 

— «sot}ierivhodreadcdthedistai]cerrom01ympla,iK 3)5— cevolls from Pharsabitfu»,4r6— pcow^'’^^*^* 

— anotberfor rtuoplaimogof weanDcssby traveUiDg, lobeeome a confedetalo of Agcshi'i* V* 

ib —introdnces a new measure in the management of daughter in marrisge to Colyr, Ih. tlfr-vcwR'** hJ 

entcTtainments.ib— Teprove* two Individualsforim. Mcnppidu, retires in dlsguit, 416 

proprieties at supper, ib 5T7— his opioiOR and appli- gfoges Die IVraiaQ falls among lb* arayof 
cation of the verb tiaxCrlat, ib and n — geoeral use. 300 

fulness of his conversaDoD, 581-.4U* socthod nnder 3tor);>^r oppose* tbefacUnnofChtt'I'lu**'’®^*’*'*® 
different circDinstancea, lb 582— ridicules thepreten- 475— cornea 1p an e^g*|»loco^ kill* the J»i 

elons of Enthedcmiw, 532— 4itpo<es him to enter into hla fotbc»r*oce, Ib — proposes term* w * 

coafereoce,583— theircoarersationonrariowstopivs, 15 — many of hf* party tliW *4 Tc/e»> * * 

Ib— 5S7— impreS5e4himwlththe!deBaf}iisiiisigDl&. fleeto lACedMcoa 

cancf, ib— .rewarded by hi* admlrahon and attsrh. $r5ei*ef««/,roi»iB*ndatitofDyt*n*iu«'>3^ 

SDCiit.ib— Aisconrsestohimonthebeneficenceofthe ^tratoefr*, a captain of the Cretan*,^’ o tK— del' 
Delty,ib— S3D— orcompanies bis precepts with tbo Stcnttei.aeomraanderagslftsll^*^®'''''".,’ 
purest devotion, ib —converses with liippias on Jus. l[hhnbro, 433 

tice, lb— 533— with Dudemu* on temperance, ib. sot Jorgeuitv, 177, a. MvtCii 

— hU method of reasoning exempldlcd, ib — 507— hIs tyftiHtnif, king of ClUcia, 171— o>* d' 
inquiry into thenatnre of p)ety,56l— bS>drfoul)oaof TWl,lb.— aeiaes the pastes of ” mnaot**®*, 

npiDustnaB, 595— the sophistry of his concta*iDn,ib *l 7 e**i^’'hUp*I*ce,lb,— fi'C**® ’ 

n —his inquiry into the tawa betneeti man and man, reconciled to Cyra*, aodglic* ' 

ib— hUoHerration* on knowledge, ib— on good, Ib 5 jr« 4 ofrdcaocd, 5 l%n, aaf 

KW— on the beautiful, ib— on courage, lb— distia- Jjrrocsi/e, TuBy** esUmat* ** * * 
guislics bravciy and cowardice, Jb— Ms remarks OR 6351 Eistfs-'**’*'’’''^ 

different forms of govemmetit, lb —lit* plan for eUcit- SyvociiWB and his itarrn pre** 

Ing acknowledgment of the tmth, 506, SffT— solidtoM meet, 601 rff»/c«. bfB<fjfV>nt* Ao'* 

• VI- Cfi^nds « ould give the preference to praclinl ffynceswas acknowlcdfvd a* 
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‘ .„^<.nrP on tnp r-.i. 


woramj' ■■“•■ - ■ - . Id 

t subject to tlie Assyrian, l- 


Titmos, ^'’il^'f^tlicr^account of him, 

Cyrus with the fleet, l.t>-a faruicr u , 

i,.«. .....P> o< •'" «“■ “ 

’~=2o=SS;= 

defend themselves with stones, 219-thrnw 

. selves over a precipice, ih. 

Tarru., a city of Cilicia, ns-phmflered, 1 <1. 

Teleboas, a river of Armemn, 24-. ,or_io,n 


turn from tlie i«va<i.>n U-.-r,. . j 
the lives of X. in t:-.r> c' r- 

darmonians while in ‘•I'o.'' 

federates and march 

in an attempt to 

4 Sf»_eend relnpidas « the t',,.., 


4 Sf)_eend relopma. 

eecdlngs there. «’• ;;;d;ib -th^ 
their confedcrales ib,--lh< 1 - n. _ 

empire di'coneerted, 1>-.— “-1 up n 

Arhnia,4G0-4.riti; to i! r 

d'j^eco'ationofthemnjrinr.it'f, ^ 
leadinK complrator. Ih. 4f.-.-pr..nn«nrc i.or, 
ly slain, .4'.n-ratlfy n rcaer wil.r.Cor.r,. 


Tefe6oas,ariver.ii 4oa_\oins with the riili.vians ih. 

Tefeufias.hissuccessin anatml expcdiUOT. 4^ yVf.er, plain of. 311. . „ , 

his vessels with those of Ecdicus, "^^d-Pi'ls ^ „f „.e ,!a1e ca-ma-rd, t-l-, > • 

again-st Rhodes, ib.-seizes thirteen '«-® ' imn evaruatcl. IW-th- rltlren. teVe sr.-... , — - 

mark on this, ib.-sueceeded in ^ ^ladtl {urrcnderi d 1 y tl ^ I-*c. d.v-r.ocnifi a r." ii- 


iUlCQ) w t* I 

4 «-chcerfully joined by the confederates, ib— his 1 
forbearance, ib.-enters Potidsa, andtakea tbe field, \ 
ib —his policy on approaching Clyntlms, ib.— engages 1 
the enemy before the city, dtS-repulses Uicra, and I 
erceU a trophy, ib.-flnishes his summer campaign, i 
448_rcsumes hostilities to complete the ruin of the 1 
enemy’s country, ib, — ^sends Tlemonidas against the | 
Olynthian horse, ib.— enraged at the enemy’s sucres', | 
makes an injudicious movement, ib. — killed, ib, liis 
army give way, are pursued and scattered, 4-19. 

Teres, an ancestor of Seuthes, 331, 328. 


Macedoma, f - '• ^ ' 

top-di*, 3:«— ir ofl'-.al 

gulshes hifc'.'f in tvir.fir.r’ t'' t'iid 4 ’ 

command, 0"'— ‘er;*. i-." i 

negotiate for a fe-ace, 3 T.t— o en tr,. !•. 

ib. — ^rigorou’ly reii’t-. a r.e;*cre o* »/ .'■>•■' j .'. 

331 — r^-fu’es hi*, c/inir‘t.1 to the f.’-’.'rC. r ■ '. 

ere, 352 — attacked in th" ’e,"; •> l.t- f t V- T; 

makes his defence, ib k'-b— '•jr>4 is r*,- 

men, at the e/;mtT!a.ad »/f Cii’is’, fl— '. ’ 

and manner of bis death, ib. 


J ere.Vj Ull autcnwui W* vrwv. — - -- r - ■ 

Teribaxiis, governor of Armenia, in the favour of the Theriinarlmt rorr,rnan<“ in f.l— 

king, 242— makes a treaty svitli the Greeks, 243 — fol- his forces routed by 'll-ra'-jl n'o*, iV, 

■ lows them at a distance, ib.— his treachery, 244 — flies Thertnodon, a river, 291— its mo’j’.'- , 
and leaves his baggage, ib.— governor of the Pbasians Thmatider a soldb-r and mufi'-ii • , , > <'c; 

and Hesperitans, 349— his intervieiv with Anlalci. 1 Thimhro rommands in tije lo:,;rn o 

das, 432— gives him a supply of money, ib.— appre- 1 many conquests and receivev veri'c.v j.'co 


heads Conon, ib.— returns from the royal court with 
Antaicidas, 441— assembics the states desiring peace, 
442— reads the mandate of Artaxerxes, ib. 

TeuOirnnia, a city of Mysia, 199. 

Thapsacus, a city of Syria, 179. 

Tharypas, Metion’s favourite, 213. 

Thtmts, a sedition breaks out in, 339, 

Theageues tbe Locrian wounded, 338, 1 

T/iebaos, causes for Eacedsemon’s declaration of war I 
against, 408, 409— llieir embassage to the Athc- 
nians, ib. 410— pursues the routed army of Lysan. 
der, ib.— tlie fugitives rally and repulse them with 
slaughter, ib.— their dejection at the appearance of 
I’ausanias, 411 — encouraged by liis timoious conduct, 
ih.— refuse a truce for removal of the dead, unless the 

t-.-l • 


many conquests and r<-c,rire» veri'e,-? j.'ce • 
39G-^uperteded by IJcrcjliidv,., :b._vr, 
and sent into exile il— tent to n.tk/- v.if ,,, 
432— hi* devastating prngrev >, ,b,~ 5 . 1 i; >4-, d f,d ■, 

4.33. ' • • . 

Thimhron sent from Greece ageit.-ri 

arrives and takes Ibe arroy nreier Jiie r-i^— 

makes war upon Tufapiienjee and I'i.c.rnt 'p,_ 
Thirty, names of the, rompoting th" Afbef.lao 
rrarchv. 379— not loin 


garchy, 379— put into coniminioti affeg ii,. g, ),',I 
lion of the vvalh and I-irreu,. ;c./i_a;,poi„„ 4 ,1’ 

model tlie code of laws, il,._f,!i tbe lenab- bv tbrir 
own nominations, lb, -subject to capital p„n;:).„,.'t 
those who Eubristed as inforniere, ih— .caLl u ft,' 
tiiemselves into an arbitrary onmtU lb tr " '' 
guard from Evsan,W n. . ... 


Enedremon, 453-cxchiae themselves from the peace ,r i “ tevJew, l/,_dU.„„! 

between Athens and Eaeodiemon. 4-.0-achievc a no- P-t uLy 
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«ip?oaed ty 'n:etainenr8, 3S2— they comMne Ajtmnst 
h TO, ih.--sacce8slvely liaraiigucd by Cnti w and The. 
raineiies, ib 3S5— defeated In their attempt to re. 
cover the fori of Phjle, 380— feel their inSaence be. 
glawng' to totter, fb —to prej are for the Worat, thiufc 
Ilf securing Eteusis, ib — theic eureessful stratagam 
fur securing CleuBh, S?7— defeated at the Fir«ua, 
SS8— during a truce appealed to on the Ifijnstm of 
their conduit, >b —deprived of olBee by a party of the 
3000, 388— ten chosen in their stead, one from each 
tribe, ib —retire to Lleuds, ib — Itnplure tureunr from 
Lncedjenion, 3S9 ' 

Thorax, his false informatinn concerning Xenophon’d ' 
design. SOG— sent by Timasion to Sionpe and Kerarfea, | 
lb— hU proposals to gire the army pay, lb>~diHp-j 
pointed, spy 

Thorax, a LacedsmoBlan, comrnands the Abydeniant, 
3-6. 

TAortcui fortified by the Athenians, 3C0 

Thrace, difofiCj described, 313 

Thracianj, merrenarjes to the Assyrian, ]0(V— upon the 
Hellespont, IdP—their dance, S0>-hare the advaolage 
over the Acradiana,3l%— redure theoi to great straits, 
lb —frighted away by Xenophon, lb— casiom of 
drinking out of horts, ^1— and of baying their tv ires, 
ear (ox.skiiis, 336— treat about a peace. 333— 
have a desigu to surpnee Xenophon, and are rooted, 
33S— those above B)santium, lb See MeUnophagts 

TAinsj/biifus assists the Athenians with SO vvtsels (roin 
Thaaqa, 357— a rommander In the Athenlsn fleet. 9G3 
AUi from Thebes, and inteets Thyle. SSO— pr». 
ceeded agidnit by tho thirty, ib — repulics them, ib — 
— inaVes a rapid deicent on their army, and puts them 
to flight, lb— marches into the Fir«ut,S3T— harangues 
hU army, lb 383— cooi;uers that of tlie tb rty, UK- 
blockaded by the Lared-eiDonluii In the Ihrseas, 33h— 
Ills inpplies cut off, lb —driven back in a skinetsh sr)i)i 
Fau<ania<, Ib —addresses (he party la Acheos, after 
the recooriliation, 300, 891— sails to join the Athenliui 
fleet, dll— his vessels raptured by Aatalddas, 4(2— 
deepstched to annoy the Laced'vmoiiians, 433— recon. 
dies Amadocus and .euthes, 431— makes thern eon. 
federates of Athens, ib —obliges the Byiantioes to 
change their government, lb —proceeds against Me- 
thyinne, lb— oeertbrous the army of Thenmachus, 
ib —killed In his tent by the Aspendiani, lb 

Throtydirut, bead of the popular party in Ells, 402— 
prop'ises terms of agreement With XjiredxmoD, ih.— 
procures a peace and enters the cunfederaey, ih. 

JArotpfus sails to Atliens to ratify the success of a na- 
val fight, 357— puts lilmielf at tbe head of the AQie. 
Ilian*, to defend their i ty from Agls, 359— renvded 
for his bravery by the grunt of the reiofurcemeuta he 
eume tor, lb —equipped for war, assaults Fygehi, and 
fays the adjarent country waste, SCO— aftrr vachms 
$aetei‘fiii attaebs, sails to Epbesus, lb— (net by tbe 
wh lie force of Ephesus and numerous confederaiet. 
ib -totally repuUed, lb — pirrs chase tu Si sail of 8y. 
rarusana, and takes 4, Ib —Joins the rrst of the flset at 
Scstos, ib — « commander in the AtbenUn fleet, SiQ. 

Thyinbrium, a rity, 1T2 

TAyiaocAnrci, leader of the Athenians, defeated by Ile- 
gr*a ilridas, 257 

rfiVMi'iiw, dangerous enemies In the night, 331 See 
Thrac>i»t 

Tilrirentani, the Oreeka not suffered to atUck Uienif 
afrre nation, 319; 

Tigroaei | unta with Cyror, 39-«rrlves at th* trial 
of hU father, Ib —pleads bit father's cause, 4(1— )iU 


sentiments of modesty, ponishmen*, fear, lb— M* po 
libeal admbnltmns to Cyra*, 43— prevails nllh him In 
favonr of his father, ib —I la love for liis « ife,43— Ja’cs 
Cyrua with aa Armenian force, 41— a tends him in his 
wars, 43, U2— Ins modesty and obedience, 75— gains 
the price at a hoise rare, 133— invited ti Cytos'e ro. 
(ertalnmeut, UO— has u present tnede lilm for hfs 
wife. 119. 

Ttgni, the river, 202— the Greeks pass it, SOS— the head 
of it, S35— tbe Creeks adraccs shore tbe head of i , 
242 

T^Hiagorat sent ambassador to Fersia, 489— his Infide. 
hty to his trust, ib — -hononred by the k ng, lb — ae. 
ensed by C.en, and put to denth by the Atheolaos, 
490 

Timocien, a Dnrdanlan, chosen general in the roen of 
Clearcbus, 220 — Ida falsa information against Xenn. 
phon, 295— eogaget fur a aum of money to rany the 
army ant of the Euxine, 29C— proinUes the army pay, 
disappointed of the money, 297— and is sorry forwbst 
Is passed, lb— sent before ul(b the horre, 312— pat. 
anea (he enemy, SIT— forbids Cyrntades (0 sacrifice, 
330— leads the army to the Three an village*, ib — de- 
alrous to return home, ib —his pre*»nt to Seuthe*, 315 
— do'ids on with Seuthes, S3fi—ri reives a yoke of oxen 
from Seuthes, S33-hls honest resulutiun, 339 
TimenMevr of Trebisond sent to the hlMyomcians, 
*90. 

TMoeceofer moves for the lmpri*onincrt of the com* 
manderv at Arglnn**, 3»— deputed by Tlthreuitei to 
dirtribnte money in Greece, 4Cn— deals It out to lead- 
lag men at Thebes, Cuiinlh, and Argi«, ib 
Timeftiiw of Corinth tiKrangnes his coDfederatei on th* 
war with Ijiredsmon, 410. 

TrmofAeta, an Aiheman commander, 457— reduces Cur* 
cyra, 45S— deieau Sicoloelius, ib 
TisipAonut, an agent In the murder nf AleTtoder, 4715— 
succeeds to the supremacy in Theasaly, ib 
TistffpAeenec aerompamei Cyrus to euuti, 1C7— acra*es 
him oftrevon, IRS— lofurms the king uf tytns'a pre. 
paratioiis, 170— C’uTimands a i <>dy of horse mider the 
king, 18(>— penetrates through the Greeks, 193— sends 
hrr^ds tu the Creeks, 290— Ins sperrh tn the gsne. 
re's, 2(&-replles to Clearihn*, tb —makes fair pro- 
mises, lb —comes to and rondiirti the Creeks, tiyt 
-Jnsoltsthe ireinory of Cyrus, 297— quiets the su*- 
plrimsof Cicsrchus, 210— invites the gpuerab In hs 
tent, lb— mnst Impious and dcrcliful, 211— ayprowh- 
es the Greetii, end forced to reifre with fo-t, 
hare*srs them at a distance, 3f7— attveks them aid Is 
repulsed, 828— disappointed by the dlheenr* of Xcrin. 
phnii, 230— sets Bre to the vlliages, 231— koines 1 1 Ihe 
Ilellesponl, and arrests AlcibUd s, 357— seofis 1 im 
prisoner to Sardes, ib — accused by llernu mles Sil— 
raises the Ephesians against TTirasylns, SfO— ln*< is 
th-it the eitiei of limia arkiiouledge him for thrir 
master, 395— they refuse to receive Mm trlthiv llieic 
wails, ib— Joins his armytothatof Hiarnabtxoe.fOO 
— tiiey proceed against Ionia, lb —averse to mr et tke 
army of DerrylllJas in flghf, fdl— deiIresaeonfccen<T, 
lb,_^s and rhirnabaaiis mail* a truce with the »"»• 
my, lb— breaks faith with Agesilms, fta— <Warfs 
vrer against Age*llau*, 406— deepatrhes bis infAttcy l« 
Intercept Age»i'»n«, W— fheysafl'C a seeer* drfrst, 
407— aero«ed by the reraians as Iherbelrsyrr, Ib— 
beheaded by order of the king, 4'W, 

TVfArnusfei commissioned by the king of IVofa M h*- 
head TUiapbernr*, 4Cn-^srltes a s^ril . f cMi lee hr 
Oreeco sgalwl the Laced-eraoniatis, fffJ-cvq'frr* 
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Ago^ilaus to return to Greece, 403— receiving a refu. 
sal, supplies liira with money to leave his present sta- 
tion, ib. 

Tolmides, the crier, 203, 220. 

Trains, 178. 

Trebisond, a Greek citj-, 2.53— the inhabitants of, receive 
the Greeks kindly, ib. — supply them with galleys, 285 
— conduct them, ib. 

7'rojans, their form of war-chariots altered by Cyrus, 
97. 

Turbans, different sorts of, 210, n. 

U& V 

Vesta, supplications to her, ht. 

Vinegar made from the fruit of the palm-tree, 201. 

Virtue and Vice, description of them, 29. 

Ulysses, arrives asleep in his own country, 293. 

Vulcan, god of fire, 121. 

w 

War described and justified by C.ambyses, 13, 20— quali. 
fications and part of a general, ib. — of subordinate 
officers, 25 — of soldiers, ib. 52 — use of horse .and of 
horsemen, 02 — war-chariots, 97, 99 — camels unfit for, 
115— tent-officers, 00 — arms for a close engagement, 
24 — servants of an army, 20— slingers when and when 
not useful, 119 — ^rewards to an army, 17, 25, 28, 110 — 
effects of devotion, 51, 113— inspiration of love, obe- 
dience, and all military virtues, 17, 25, 33, 82, 129, 131 

utility of disposing each regiment in a tent 2f — 

rules to take advantage of the enemy, 18— rules and 
order of a march, 20, 35, 81, 87, 99— rules for encamp- 
ment, 16, 49, 97, 103— order of one, 143— Barbarian 
entrenchments described, 49 — policy and tricks to- 
wards an enemy, 18, 34, 49, &c. — approach to the 
enemy, 49— spies and intelligence, 20, S3, 97, 100 — 
viewing stations, 103 — how an army is to be disposed 
and drawn off in a siege, 120— prepar.ations for an en- 
gagement, 19, 20, 25, 81, &c. — engagement described, 
52, 112 — execution done by a phalanx of friends, 113 

distribution of spoil, 06, 09, 122 — behaviour towards 

the subdued, 63, 68— right of conquest asserted over 
■ persons .and fortunes, 125— religion supremely neces- 
sary to it, 103, 106 — et infra. 

Wife, delineation of an amiable, 655, et infra. 

Wine made from the fruit of the palm-tree, 204. 

X 

Xantliicles, an Achaian, chosen general in the room of 
’ Socrates, 220— condemned in a fine, 300. 

’ Xenias the Arcadian, or Parrliasian, commander of the 
^ Greeks who accompanied Cyrus, 167 — ordered to 
' bring the garrisons, 170— joins Cyrus, ib. — solemnizes 
the Lupercalian sacrifices, 171— several of his men 
’ desert to Cle.irchus, 174 — leaves Cyrus’s service, 177. 

Xenias and accomplices make an unsuccessful attempt 
* to secure Elis for the Lacedmmonians, 402— flee from 
5 the city to the invaders, ib. 

f' Xenophon speaks to Cyrus, 189 — answers to Plialimis, 
200— desirous to know what became of Proxenus, / 
•Vr 211— reply to Arimus, ib.— ciiuse of his embarking in I 

this undert.aking, 217— his uneasiness, dre.aro, and / 
i’ soliloquy, 218— assembles' the captains, and spe.-iks (o f 

them, ib — answers Apollonidcs, 219-Iiis speed) to I 


the officers, 220— addresses the army, 221— his propo- 
sals to the army concerning their m.arch, 221 — pur. 
sues the enemy without success, 225 — owns himself 
in the wrong for so doing, ib prevents the enemy, 

229— instance of his condescension to a rude soldier, 

230 — his speech concerning the enemy’s burning their 
own country, 231 — brings up the rear, 235, 336 — 
blames Cheirisophus, ib. — makes a point to deceive 
the enemy, 237 — treats with the Carduchians about 
the slain, 238 — in danger, 239 — prevails upon the 
barbarians to deliver up their dead, ib. — he and 

Cheirisophus assist each other, ib. — his dream, 240 

easy of acccs=, ib. — makes a libation, ib. — frightens 
the enemy ny a stratagem, ib. — prevents the Cardu- 
chians, 241 — passes the Centrites, 242— instance ot his 
hardiness, ib. — his care of the sick, 244 — tries all 
means to make the soldiers to march, 245— passes 
the night with his men without fire or victuals, ib. — 
uses the bailiff of n village kindly, 246 — visits Chei- 
risophus, ib. — comes hack to his quarters, ib. — has 
some difference with Cheirisophus, 247 — his speech 
about attacking the enemy, ib. — bis readings for the 
undertaking, 249 — gives advice on forcing the Tao- 
chians, ib.— accompanies Cheirisophus. upon the tin. 
dertaking, ib.— his surprise at tiie shouts of the men, 
251 — orders a targcteer to discourse with the Ma- 
crouians, ib. — persuades the generals to alter their 
disposition, ib. — his opinion on the army’s stay at 
Trebisond, 283 — marches ng.ainst the Drilians, 28.5— 
gives directions for the attack, ib. — orders the houses 
to bo set on fire, 287 — his offering to Apollo and 
Diana, ib.— harangues the Mosynmeians, 289— en- 
courages the soldiers, 290— answers Hecatonymus, 
292— his proposals to the Sinopeans, 293— has thoughts 
of building a city , 295— accused to the army, ib.— 
vindicates himself, 296— refuses to come into the 
measures of Timasion and Thorax, 297— addresses 
the army on returning to the Phasis, ib.— proposes to 
purify the army, 300— tried for beating a man, ib.— 
his defence, ib.— acquitted, 302— declines the post of 

general, 309— his speech on that occasion, ib reason 

of his refusal, ib. — averse to go to Heraclea, 3io 

persuaded to march by himself, 311 — first sails and 

then marches through the middle of the country, ib. 

speaks to his men concerning the relief of the Arcti- 
dians, 312 — offers sacrifice concerning their going out 
of the camp, 314 — proposes to march, ib.— refuses to 

lead the army, 315 — goes to the aid of n party, ib. 

marches against the enemy, ib. — his proposal for the 
attack, 316 — answers Sophametus, ib. — encourages 
the men, 317— orders the attack, ib, — appeases a tu- 
mult, 318— his speech concerning the atlsir of Dex- 
ippus, ib. — offers Oleander the command of the army 
320— contracts friendship with him, ib.— proposes to 
leave the armj-, 327— replies to the message of 

Seuthes, ib advised by Oleander not to go awav 

ib.— fakes leave of them, 330— arrives again at th» 
army, ib — answers Seuthes, 331 — danger of beir.i- 

apprehended, ib.— goes to Seuthes, ib who makes 

him large promi.se.s 332— proposes to the army the 
Joining of &nthc.s ih,— in some perplexiiv r.h'zt a 
present, 334— his prc.«ent to Seuthes, S5S^-r.Ti.-)sr= 

the Greek ro.snne- of marching, ib.— orders the rnvrr 
men to adrsn.-c, S-S^-possesses liimtelf of the er '~ 
nences, ih— jnsrters in s -rill.ige r.^sr l!i- 
S37-in crest oYngcr, S45-m.vcies nr th« mom’sr 
i.k-rppr;m.srds Kc.-sc: i-rs, ih,_a«.ms»d I rar-t— 
dian, 34,i-r;rd!.-3;cs himself, a.-rfii,- ‘ 

.Trpke.", 348— .snrwers Med,^ 

XsrfiJ!3i,’'mst» its— his .. , 
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—h5s speech to Senihe'", lb —his prndent Ri»na^> ■ 
nent, 316— offers sacrifice fo the It^ihehlanJapiter, ' 
311— oells his horse, ib —goes out upon an expedittoa 
Tnthoyt success, 3SS— goes out again sad euccceds, 
lb — S» good tlrcumataoces, 3i9 
Xerxes builds a palace AiidcitadelatCeisen», 110— In* 

1 ades Greece asd is vanquished, 22%. i 


Z 

ZabaUt, a nrer, 203— the Greeks pass if, 225. 
ZeUtrchtis, a comnussary, attacked, 2W— escapes 
tea, lb 
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